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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Second Meeting 
of the Council of 
Agriculture lor 
England. 


The second meeting of the Council of Agriculture for England 
was held at Essex Hall, London, on March 4th, when the Earl 
of Selborne, K.G., 6.C.M.G., was elected 
chairman for the year. During the course 
of the proceedings the Minister of Agri- 
culture, Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur GrifiBtli- 
Bosc-awen, addressed the Council. 

Among the resolutions moved was one in favour of main- 
taining the existing restrictions upon the importation of live 
animals from abroad, in order “ to ensure the due protection 
of British livestock against the ravages of serious contagious 
disease.” An amendment to add. as an additional reason for 
the continuance of the embargo, the words ‘‘ and to encourage 
the maintenance of the milk supply of the country ” was 
carried; while an amendment to make an exception in the case 
of Canada was defeated. Another amendment proposed to refer 
the whole question of the embargo to a Committee of the 
Council for enquiry and report. This was defeated, as also 
was one for a joint inquiry by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the Ministry of Health. The original resolution, with the 
addition agreed to, was then carried by 71 votes against 15. 
It read as follows: — 

‘‘ That to ensure the due protection of British Livestock 
against the ravages of serious contagious disease, and to 
encourage the maintenance of the milk supply of the countrv, 
this Council of Agriculture for England most earnestly 
requests His Majesty’s Government to maintain the existing 
restrictions upon the importation of live animals from abroad, 
without attempting to discriminate between one importing^ 
country and another.” 

(M447) Pe/m 11,260, 8/21. M.A8. .• * * 
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The Council aecejited an invitation to send representatives to 
the National Conference, summoned by the Lord Mayor of 
London, at the Guildhall on March 9th, to consider the question 
of the embargo on Canadian store cattle, and Mr. Langford, 
Mr. Strutt and Mr. Lea were chosen to attend. 

A resolution was moved in favour of the compulsoryi 
registration, by County Agricultural Committees, of all bulls 
kept for service — exciept pedigree bulls used solely in the 
owners* herds — if and when certilied suitable for breeding 
purposes. At the request of the chairman, a brief state- 
ment on this subject was made l>y Sir Daniel Hall, Chief 
Scientific Adviser to the Ministry. After explaining the diffi- 
culties of implementing the resolution, he suggested that the 
matter 1x3 referred to the Livestock Committee of the Ministry. 
This was agreed to, and the resolution was withdrawn. 

The Hummer Time Act was the subject of a resolution which 
recommended that “ in the inhu'est of tlie agricultural industry 
the proposed Summer Tinu^ Act for 1921 should operate from 
May Ist till Septemlier Brd,” An amendnunt in favour of 
abolishing “ Summer Time ** was carri(‘d, and by B9 votf3S to 18 
the following resolution was adopted: — 

“ This Council recommends that, in the inteiusls of llio 
agricultural industry, summer time be abolished.*’ 

The provision of telephone call offices in rural areas was then 
discussed, and after Mr. F. L. C. Floiid, C.B., Permanent 
Secretai'v to the Ministry, hud read a statement on the subjt^ct 
which bad been n^ceived from the General Post Office, a resolu- 
tion in the following terms was carried ncm con : — 

“ That in view of the proposed heavy inci*ea,se in charges 
for telephones, and the failure of the ‘ Party Line * system, 
the Government bo requested to make all telegraph ofiBces 
ill rural art‘as public telephone call offices as well.” 

A roolnlion in favour of amending the Agriculture Act in 
relation to the method of fixing payments arising out of the 
guaranteed prices for wheat and oat^ was moved in the 
following t<‘rms "» 

That, in tlie opinion of this Council, the statutory pro- 
vision wdiereby payments arising out of the guaranteed 
pri( •es for -wheal utuI oals under the Agriculture Act are 
based on an iiveraf>e yield for the -whole country, is unfair 
to the more ])iodnctive and highlv rented areas: and that a 
separate average yield for each ‘county should l)e adopted, 
such average vields to be deterntined by the INfinister on the 
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recommexidations of the Agricultural Coiiniiittee for each 
administrative county, and that tlu^ Act be amended 
accordingly. ’ ' 

On being put to the meeting it was defeated. The follow- 
ing resolution in favour of re-introducing the payment of 
rewards for the desir action of rat.s was also defeated: — 

“ That the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries be 
asked to press lor the ainendiueiit of tlie Rats and Mice 
(Destruction) Act, 1919, in such a manner as to allow of 
j'ovvards for tlie destruction of rats being paid from the 
County Fund.*’ 

* * ^|t 


The Supply ol 
Store Cattle. 


In the ]'ec(*nt conti'ovorsy on the qiicsfiori of store cattle in 
the Fnitt'd Kingdom, certain important facts have lieen over- 
looked. For (^vample, few people appear to 
realise that the dt‘cline repealed l)y the 
Agricultural Keturns collected on the 4th 
June, 1920, was confined almost entirely to the herds of England 
and Wales. The decrease' in Scotland, if compan^d with that of 
England and Wales, is seen to be very small, while in Ireland, 
whence Great Rritaiii derives a large part of the total number 
of stores required for feeding, there was ])ractica]ly no change; 
indeed, the total number of cattle in Ireland last ycau* was very 
little short of tli(‘ liighest number recorded. It follows that 
tliei’e was iu Ireland a hefivy surplus of store cattle, from 
which the decline iu Great Hritain could Ix' made up, and the 
number of fatt<'ning stores shipped from Ireland in the seven 
months June to Jleceniber, 1920, w^as, in fact, 2Hl,000, as 
against an average of 103,000 in the (torresporiding period 
1917, 1918 and 1919. 

It will be remembered that in January last there was an 
outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Ireland, and it became 
necessary to place an embargo on importation into Gn^nt 
Britain, with the result that the number of Irish stores received 
in the first two months of this year in Great Britain has 
(k'cliiied sensibly. It has now been possible to relax th(' restric- 
tioi:is, and there is no reason to doubt that Irish stores will 
appear again in large inunber in the English and WeJsh markets. 
The considerable increase in the importation of Irish stores 
last year was refiecled in the total number of store cattle re- 
turned as having been offered at those markets in Eingland and 
Wales whi<‘h are included* in the Ministry’s Bel urn of 
.Market Pri<*es.” The figure for the period June 3rd to Decern- 
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ber -iOth, 1920, was 372,000, which coir.pares very favourably 
with the average of 281,000 in the corresponding period of the 
years 1917-1919. Since the beginning of the present year there 
has been a slight diminution, consequent upon the outbreak 
of disease already mentioned. 

The decline in the total stock of cattle in England and Wales 
last year occurred under each of the three main heads, which 
are “ dairy cattle,” ” other cattle ” and ” calves,” but was 
most marked in the case of the last named. Since animals 
classed as calves in June last would now^ be described for the 
most part as yearlings, there may possibly be a moderate 
shortage of that class of store cattle tl: s year. There is, how- 
ever, ample evidence that calves are being kept or purchased 
for rearing in considerably larger numbers than in the same 
period in 1919 and 1920. The total of 4,368,000 head of dairy 
cattle in the United Kingdom recorded in 1920 was the lowest 
since 1913. In that year the number was 4,300,000, but 
during the next three years the total number of cattle in the 
United Kingdom increased by no less than half a million. 
With a larger dairy herd as breeding stock in 1920 and a 
keen demand for good class* store cattle and calves there is no 
reason why the total stock of the country should not increase 
again as it did after 1918. 


Fon some time past it has been suggested that employment 
on the farms in this country is decreasing. In order to 
^ . . ascertain the facts, members of the District 

fimpioymem Committees in England and Wales 

An SS Agri.‘.ultnral 

^ Wages Board to give information from per- 

sonal Icnowlcdge of conditions in their re.^pective districts, and 
to this end schedules of inquiry 'were sent out. The greater 
of these' schedules have been completed and returned 
and the contents may bo summarised as follows: — 

(a) That among men employed in connection with the care 
of animals, rehuTed to as “Special classes,” there is little 
luicraployment. 

(h) That among ordin^try farm labourers unemployment is 
not much in excess of that which existed in January, 1920, 
and tliat it affects mostly the unskilled and inefficient work^ 
men. 

(c) That among boys unemployment to an unusual extent 
is not general although it is anticipated that the increase in 
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their minimum rates of wages coming into operation in March 
will cause more unemployment. 

(d) That few women are regularly employed in agriculture, 
and only in some districts are any appreciable number unable 
to obtain work on the land. 

Briefly put, unusual unemployment is to be found in the 
north of England (Cumberland, Westmorland, parts of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire) ; in the ^fidlands, Herefordshire and War- 
wickshire are affected ; in the South, Hampshire and Wiltshire ; 
in the Home Counties, Berkshire; in Wales, Anglesey, Car- 
narvon and Merioneth. It is agreed generally that farmers 
show a tendency to keep the minimum of workers nocessarv, 
and to suspend all work that may possibly prove unproductive. 
The grounds for their action are stated to be (a) the high wages 
for unskilled workmen ; (b) difficulty in getting permits of 

exemption for inexperienced or inefficient workmen; (c) the 
shorter hours of labour; (d) the low yield of the 1920 harvest; 
(c) the general decline in prices of farm ijroduce; and (/) higli 
rates and taxes. The representatives of the workers contend 
that land is not being cultivated properly, and that if good 
cultivation were enforced there would bo no unemployment. 
They find in the increasing use of modern machinery another 
contributory factor to present conditions. 

It is satisfactory to learn that with few exceptions all ex- 
Service men formerly employed in agriculture have found re- 
employment on the land if they have so desired. At the same 
time cases are given of men who have passed to other indus- 
tries owing to the higher wages prevailing. 

'ft * Ilf at * 


From time to time the Press of this country publishes 
statements of the condition of cereal and other crops through- 

•n>« Tnt*.niation«l that those emanate 

the Imperial Institute at Rome, but 
Institute oi Agn<- - ^ , 

piiItuM lit Rnme *he origin or 

cmiUM at Kome. constitution of this Institute, or of the 

important work that it carries through in the interests of inter- 
national agriculture. The origin of the Institute dates back to 
1906 when it was founded in accordance with the terms of the 
Convention signed by the representatives of some forty different 
states. Since the year of its foundation other Governments 
have signed the Convention, and to-day it may be said that 
the whole civilised world "contributes to the only agricultural 
organisation of an official character established by a fonnal 
treaty between different states,* mandjged and controlled by 
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repreHeiilJitives of those states and supported by their joint 
contributions. 

As an international organisation of an officjial character the 
International Institute of Agriculture may indeed be said to 
have b(Rm the first of its kind in the world; it existed prior to 
the formation of the League of Nations, and indeed it has the 
universal support that the League has not yet obtained. The 
<)rigin of the Institute is interesting. The late Mr. l>avid 

ljubin of the rjiited States realised that the farmers of the 
world could not combine to adjust their cultivatioii to world 
needs so long as they remained isolated and did not know w^hat 
those needs were, lie therefore proposed to the King of Italy 
the establishiiKUit of an International Institute to study the 
conditions of universal agriculture, publish returns, collect and 
disscrainato information on economic and technical agricultural 
(juestions, and so facilitate production and aid agricultint' 
throughout the world. Th(' King not only took up the idea 
with great onthuBiasm but helped to erect the magnificent 
building that houses the Institute in Lome, and transferred to 
it revenues wwth i.l2,()(K) a year. 

The. chief object of the Jnstituto is to prepare reliable reports 
of the estimated i)rt)duction of crops and available supplicis 
throughout the world, and it was hoped that this information 
would prcivent the cornering of crops on the. one hand and 
violent tluetuation in })rice on the other. Bearing in mind the 
extent of ini(;rnational trade in foods and the essential unity 
of agricultural science the importance of the information that 
the Institute circulat(‘s will b(‘ understood. It is managed by 
a permanent Committee* composed of representatives of the 
various signatory Gov(‘rnin(*nts resident in Romo. From time 
to time a General Assembly of delegates appointed by their 
Governments ie\’i(wvs th<* main principles of policy. Before the 
War this General Assembly met everv two years, while the 
Permanent Committee meets at least once a month and several 
of its members devote themselves entirely to the Institute’s 
work. 

At present the International Institute of Agriculture is 
organised under three scotions : (a) Btatistica, Agricultural 
Intelligence and Plant Diseases, and (c) Economic and Social 
Intelligence. Each issues a bulletin in several parts, as well 
as occasional leaflets and notices to the Press. The Institute 
also publishes an annual statistieaL review of the world’s agri- 
culture and an annual summary of agricultural legislation. 
Other publications also are issued from time to time. A meet- 
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ing of tbe General Assembly was held in November last and 
this was tbe first for seven years, the operations of the Insti- 
tnte having been curtailed by tbe War. 


Dubino tbe War it was impossible for the Ministry of 
Agri(‘iiltmv to be represented ut Agricultural yhows, but 

The TunTii.i.rv suspended effort was 

of Agriculture’s *'®suu)ed and an agricultural exhibit was 

ExblMts during fe'*' “* “! 7'- 


laoA. Shows in England and Wales. 

Wherever the Ministry w., able to 
secure adequate representation, the public 
response was very definite. Not only were farmers present in 
large numbers in searcfi of information, but they took full 
advantage of the leaflets and other publications that were on 
offer. 


In addition to a purely agricultural exhilnt, the Ministry 
extended its intt lest to the horticultural side of food produc- 
tion,* and was rejirosentcd on forty-five occasions by an 
exhibit either at Horticultural Shows or in leading country 
markets. This new departure was designed in the first 
instance for the benefit of the smallholder, whose methods 
do not keep pace with his enthusiasms and whose opportunities 
for ae.quiriug wider knowledge of sound method are few. 
This exhibit has now been enlarged and its scope broadened, 
and it is sufficiently comprehensive to provide a good deal 
of help and guidance, even for the advanced fruit grower. 
Among the subjects on which information is given through 
this medium are reliable fruit stocks, pollination and 
‘ reversion ” of black currants, the preservation, grading, 
l)acking and storage of fruit, the history" of insect pests 
and fungoid diseases, and the value and methods of apicul- 
ture. In addition to the ordinary exhibit, a special one 
has been provided to show the results of investigations of 
Wart Disease as carried out at the Potato Testing Station at 
Ormskirk. Not only have specimens of diseased potatoes been 
on view, but there have been specimens of those immune 
varieties that may, when fully accepted by the industry, enable 
this country to show a clean bill of health. It is proposed 
during the season now about to open to provide an exhibit at 
thirty Agricultural, Fat Stock and Horticultural Shows. 
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MINIMUM PRICES OF WHEAT AND 
OATS OF THE 1921 CROP. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries thinks it desir- 
able to explain the procedure in regard to the minimum prices 
guaranteed by the Agriculture Act, 1920, in respect of wheatf 
and oats produced jri 1921. These minimum prices will not 
affect the marketing of wheat and oats. Every grower will be 
free to dispose of his wheat or oats in any manner he may 
desire, and at the best prices he can obtain. 

Calculation of Minimum Prices. — The Act provides that the 
minimum prices for any year are to be such prices for a 
statutory quarter as correspond to the following minimum 
j)rices for 1919, which is to be taken as the standard year: — 
Wheat ... C)8s. per customary quarter of 504 1b. 

Oats ... 408. ,, ,, ,, 336 lb. 

The minimum prices for 1921 will be ascertained and certified 
by three Commissioners appointed in accoidance with the 
provisions of the Agriculture Act. As soon as y)ossible after 
the (*oinj)letion of the harvest, the Oomiiiissioners will ascertain 
the percentage by which the costs of production of the wheat 
and oats respectively of 1921 are greater oi* than the costs 
of production of the wlioat and oats of 1019 

The minimum {)rii‘es for 1919 set out alxive will then be 
increased or decreased l>y the same percentage as the cost of 
production in 1921 has increased or decreased, and the^ 
equivalents for a statutory' quarter of the prices calculated in 
this way will be the minimum prices per statutory quarter of 
wheat (480 lb.) and oats (3121b.) respectively for the year 
J921, As soon as the minimum prices are certified by the 
Comniissioners, they will be jiublislied by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 

Payment to Growers of Wheat and Oats.— No payments 
wull be due to producers of wheat or oats unless the minimum 
price for wheat or oats as fixed by the Commissioners for 1921 
is greater than the average price for w^heat or oats for the 
seven months from 1st September, 1921, to 31st March, 1922, 
yts calculated from the weekly returns made under the Com 
Returns Act, 1882. These average prices will be published in 
the London Gazette as soon as possible after Blst March, 1922. 

If the average price for wheat as «io ascertained is less than 
the minimum price as fixed by the Commissioners, each 
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grower will be entitled to four times the difference for each 
acre on which wheat was produced, and if the average price 
for oats is less than the minimum price each grower will be 
entitled to five times the difference for each acre on which 
oats were produced. 

It is to be observed that if the average prices for wheat or 
oats are greater than the minimum prices no payments will 
be due, even though an individual grower may have sold his 
wheat or oats at less fhan the minimum price. It is the 
average price over the whole country which decides whether 
4iny payment has to be made to the grower and not the 
actual pricie realised by him. 

The amount payable to any individual grower will thus 
depend on the area on which he produced wheat or oats. The 
yield per acre which he obtained, or the price at which he 
sold his crop, will not affect the amount payable. 

ft will be seen that it will not be known until after the end 
of March, 1922, whether any payment and, if so, how much 
is due in respect of wheat or oats produced in 1921. Any 
payments then due will be made by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Biaheries as soon as possible. 

Claims. — No payment will be made unless a claim is made 
in respect of the area on which the wheat or oats have been 
produced. Forms of claim for 1921 will be issued along witli 
the forms on whudi the Agricultural Betiirns have to be made 
on 4th June, L921. The claims must be forwarded direct to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries not later than the 
30th June, unless the claimant can show that he became the 
occupier of the land after that date, in which case the Minister 
rnav accept a claim made not later than the Ist September, 
1921. 

The claimant will be required to enter on the form of claim 
particulars of each separate field of wdieat or oats. The 
number of each field as shown on the 25-iach Ordnance Survey 
Map, and the ploughed area of wheat or oats in each field, 
will have to be stated. These detailed particulars are necessary 
to enable the Ministry and the County Agricultural Committee 
to verify the accuraciy of the claim. • 

Copies of the Ordnance Survey Map on the 25-inch scale 
can be purchased through any bookseller, price 58. per sheet. 
In most districts copies of the map of the district can be 
inspected at the office of the County Agricultural Committee. 
Information as to the number of fields can also be obtained 
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at the local office of the District Valuer of the Board of Inland 
Revenue. The Assistant Overseer may also possess a copy of 
the map of his parish. In case of difficulty, inquiry should be 
made of the Cultivation Officer of the County x\gricultural 
Committee. Farmers are advised to take steps forthwith to 
ascertain the numbers of the fields sown or intended to bo sown 
with wheat or oats as shown on the 25-inch Ordnance Survey 
Map. 

Mixed Corn. — ^Yherc wheat or oats have been produced 
intermixed witli anotlier crop, the amount payable in respect 
of the area of wheat or oats will be adjusted in such manner 
as may appear proper, but the cla.mant will be required to 
state in his claim the quantity of each kind of seed sown 
per acre in the mixed crop. 

Persons entitled to Claim. — The person to make a claim is 
the person who on the Ist September, 1921, is the occupier of 
the land on whicli the wheat or oats have been produced. 
Where, how^e\er, there has been a change in the occupation of 
the land and the outgoing tenant is under custom or other- 
wise entitled to harvest the wheat or oats, he will be the person 
entitled to claim. 

Land Negligently Cultivated. — In any case where it appears 
that land in respect of whi(*h a claim is made has been negli- 
gently cultivated, the payment to which the claimant would 
otherwise be entitled may either bo altogether withheld or 
may be reduced to such extent as may be thought proper to 
meet the circumstances of the case. 

Penalties under the Act for False Statements.— The attention 
of farmers is drawn to th(‘. importance of filling up tludr claim 
forms accurately and carefully. 

Section 3 (3) of the (!orn Production Act, 1917, provides 
that: — 

If for the purpose of obtaining a payment under this part 
of the Act, either for himself or for any other person, any per- 
son makes any false statement or false representation, he shall 
be liable on summary conviction to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a term not exceeding six months, 
or to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds, unless he proves that 
he did not know and could not with reasonable diligence 
have ascertained that the statement or representation was 
false. 

Amounts improperly obtained * are recoverable by the 
Ministry. 
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RESEARCH IN ANIMAL BREEDING. 

I. 

K. C. PlTNNBTT, F.R.S., 

Professor of GcncticH, Vni^^ersifif of Camhr'uUjc. 

When Meiidel'K discovery in lieredity, made over 50 years ago, 
was unearthed in 1900, it was at once clear to a few scientific 
men that a new era in the breeding of animals and plants had 
corimieiiccd. What the breeder requires is “ certainty in 
so far as it is possible to attain it. When a given mating is 
made he wishes to know what is likely to result, and further, 
as he is generally of an intelligent and inquiring mind, why the 
result is obtained. 

Through IMcndcrs work and its recent (levelopnuuit the 
breeder is at last being placed in a sound position to answer 
these questions. Plant breeders have not been slow to take 
advantage of Die new’' Ivnowledge. Realizing early the 
iiumensely greater powers of control ovei the living thing 
conferred upon tliem by Mendel, they set to work to build up 
new^ strains of cereals and other valuable plants. It is 
unnecessary to detail here the reniarlcable success whicli has 
already attended their olfurts, nor to forei'ast the enormous 
economic gain that must come to the world wdien the methods 
are ap[)lied to the produce of vast trojiical areas. The rapidity 
with which plant breeding stations are springing up in both 
hemispheres is evidence of the service w^hich Mendel rendered 
to mankind. 

While, however, the plant breeder is now' fairly embarked 
upon bis career of conquest, the breeder of animals tends to 
lag behind. Nor is this difficult to understand. The majority 
of plants are self-fertilized. It is an easy matter to obtain the 
pure strains essential for purposes of Mendelian analysis, to 
keep them pure, and to purify any desirable new strain that 
may be built up. Animals with their bi-sexual mode of repro- 
duction are far more complicated things to deal with, and as we 
shall see later, the separation of the sexes may in itself intro- 
duce complications peculiar to this mode of reproduction. Then 
again, plants are cheap owing to their great powers of multipli- 
cation. Thousands of wheat plants may be grown for the cost 
of a pig. This rapid multiplication of plants renders more easy 
the process of Mendelian analysis, and in consequence, man’s 
power of control over them is enhanced. 
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It was proved years ago that Mendel’s principles of heredity 
apply equally to animals and plants, and the importance of the 
subject led the Board of Agriculture some years ago to set aside 
a small grant from the Development Fund for research in 
animal breeding. The sum allotted, less than £200 per annum, 
only allowed of work being undertaken with small animals 
such as poultry and rabbits, but this in itself was no disadvan- 
tage, for the objcict of the work was not to improve the breeds 
of rabbits and poultry, but to acquire knowledge of the laws 
which underlie inheritance in animals generally. Tn this series 
of brief articles an atteinj)t will be made to indicate the drift 
of these experiments, and their possible bearing upon economic 
problems. Before doing so, however, some account must be 
given of the nature of Mendel’s discovery itself; this is the 
corner stone of our j^reseiit knowledge, and unless it is clearly 
understood, later developments must prove unintelligible. 

The essence of Mendel’s discovery may best be made clear 
by a simple cxam[)le, from cattle. The breeder knows, perhaps 
only too well, that red (calves are apt to appear occasionally 
even in the most highly pedigreed breeds of Aberdeen Angus 
or Holstein. They are rarely welcomed, and in most cases the 
breeder would go to a great deal of trouble to ensure that they 
never appeared in his herd. He tries to get rid of the taint by 
vealing the red calves, but still they come from time to time. 
He may try to explain their appearance as a throw-back to some 
remote ancestor, and though this may case his conscience it 
does not help to purify the herd. Mendelism enables the 
breeder to understand wdiy these red calves appear, and 
provides the knowledge which can be used to prevent their 
ever appearing again. 

Let 118 suppose a Mendelian analysis of this case to be made 
in the usual way. The first step is to cross the red with the 
black, and it will be found that the pure black bull crossed 
with red cows wall produce black calves only (see Fig. 1). For 
this reason, black is said to be dommant to red, which is recessive. 
The next step is to mate together these first crosses, or FI* 
animals as they are termed. Tt will be found that their 
progeny, the F2 generation, consists of both blacks and reds, 
but not mixtures of the two colours, and if a sufficient number 

* Fur the of clearness in experimental work the cross is taken as the 
point of departure. The first cross animals belong to the fii*st filial = FI 
jjceneration. Wh'*n FI animals are mated togrethpr they produce the 2nd filial or 
P2 generation, F2 animals mated together feive a 3rd filial or F3 generation, 
and so on. Similarly in the other direction the parents are labelled as the 
FI generation, the gran<l pa rents as t!ie P2 generation, and so on. 



Recessive Dominant 



Back-cross generation Back-cross 
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have been i-eared, it will be found that the blacks are about 
3 times as numerous as the reds. To cover such facts Mendel 
devised a simple explanation in terms of germ cells. Bed and 
black are alternative m heredity because they are alternative in 
the germ cells. A germ cell contains either that which causes the 
development of black pigment or something which causes the 
development of red pigment; but it is in the order of nature 
that it cannot contain both. It is not known at present what 
these contents are, but as their existence is recognised a 
name must be given to them, and they are usually spoken ol 
as factors, A germ cell, in our cattle then, contains either the 
factor for black or the factor for red. When an animal breeds 
true to a given character it means that all its germ cells carry 
the factor for producing that character. All the germ cells 
of a true breeding black contain the factor for black, and all 
the germ cells of a true breeding red contain the factor for red. 

Let us refer again to the diagram (Fig. 1). If a red cow is 

crossed with a black bull a “ red ** germ cell from the cow is 

being united with a “ black germ cell from the bull. 

The resultant animal will be black because black is com- 
pletely dominant over red, but although it is black it is 
not a true breeding black. When such an animal reaches 
maturity it produces germ cells corresponding to the germ 
cells by which it was produced itself. In their formation 
the red and the black factors separate cleanly from one 

another, and in consequence half of its germ cells contain 
the black factor and the other half contain the red factor. The 
FI nnimals, therefore, whether bulls or cows, produce “ red 
and “ black germ cells in equal numbers, but owing to the 
complete domiiiance of black, they are indistinguishable from 
tniC' breeding blacks in appearance. 1’heir genetical con- 
stitution, as indicated by the output of germ cells, is very 
different. The nature of the germ cells produced is diagram- 
matically represented in Fig. 1 by the contents of the white 
circles on each animal. When two Fl animals are mated, two 
similar series of germ cells, each consisting of equal numbers of 

red ” and “ black,” are brought together. 

Normally only a single ovum of the series produced by any 
individual cow will be fertilised, but the probabilities are equal 
of this being a ” red ” or a ” black ” ovum. If it is a ” black ” 
ovum it is equally likely to be fertilised by a ” black ” or 
a ” red ” sperm. In the foriher case it will give a true-breeding 
black : in the latter it will give a black of similar nature to the 
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FI animals. If it is a “ red ovum it is also equally likely 
to be fertilised by a “ black ” or a red ” sperm. In the 
former cas(^ it will give a black of similar nature to the FI animal ; 
in the latter case it will produce a red. In considering the calf 
thrown by an FI cow mated to an FI bull, the possibility of its 
being red is 1 in 4, of its being a true-breeding black 1 in 4, 
and of its being an impure black (i.e., a black that produces both 
“ black ” and “ red ” germ cells) is 2 in 4. If a large F2 gene- 
ration from a number of FI cows mated to FI bulls were raised, 
should expect the F2 generation to consist of blacks and 
reds in the proportion 8:1; further, of the blacks, only 1 out 
of 8 would breed true to black in the sense of producing only 
black gei*m cells. The oiliers would act like the FI parents and 
throw about 25 per cent, of reds if mated together. 

The truth of Mendel’s interpretation can be further tested by 
mating what are called “ back-crosses,” ke., by mating the 
FI animals back to the parents. Sup])ose, as is shown on the 
left of Fig. 1 that the FI cow is mated to the pure black bull. 
As the cow’s germ cells an' of 2 kinds, ” red ” and ” black,” 
and those of the bull arc all black, can obtain only two sorts 
of animals, viz., those formed by the union of a ” black ” ovum 
with a ” black ” sperm, and those formed bv the union of a 
” red ” ovum with ii ” black ” sperm. The progeny will be all 
black in appearance, but while half of them are true-breeding 
blaekxS the other half will be capable of throwing reds when 
suitably mated. Again, if the FI animal is mated with the reces- 
sive red as shown on the right side. of Fig. 1, the germ cells of 
the FI being ” black ” and ” red ” in equal numbers, and the 
germ cells of the reca'ssive being ” red,” red and black among 
the calves would be obtained in equal proportion. Moreover, nil 
the blacks so produced would be of the same constitution, i.c., 
they would have the same output of germ cells as ihe P parent. 
No true-breeding black would come from such mating. 

For the information of the breeder, the substance of the 
matter is that when a definite pair of alternative characters is 
being dealt with, of which one is dominant and the other reces- 
sive, only three classes of animals are possible : (1) the animal 
produced by the two h/cr^germ cells, both carrying the factor 
for the dominant character ; (2) the animal produced by two like 
germ cells, both carrying the factor for the recessive character; 
and (S) the animal produced by two milikc germ c^dls, one 
of which carries the factor for the, dominant, and the other 
for the recessive character. iJ) is the true-breeding dominant, 
i2) the true-breeding recessive, and 69) the impure dominant, 
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which, though like the iJure dominant in appearance, differs 
constitutionally from it in producing both “ dominant and 

recessive germ colls in equal numbers. The true test of the 
puie bred animal is that it breeds true, and this we cannot toll 
from its appearance, but only from the nature of tlie germ cells 
that it produces. Mendel’s advice to the breeder is : “ Think in 
terms of germ cells.” 

If the breeder wishes to prevent the appearaiK-e of reds in 
his herd he must eliminate the red germ cells, as these may be 
carried by blacks as well us by reds. The impure dominant 
l)lack8 must be weeded out in order to be sure that red calves 
will not appear. Through Mendeiism theie is now a definite 
test that can be applied to determine whether tlie black is pure 
or not, and that test is to mate with the recessive; so mated, the 
true-breeding black will })roduco only blacks, while the impure 
dominant will produce an equal number of blacks and reds. This 
of course is a policy of pejfection, and unlikely to be put into 
practice. Cows in a pedigree herd are too valuable to devote 
an appreciable pjopoi'tion of fheir progeny to testing operations. 
But since red calves are never born of blacks, unless both parents 
are impure dominants, it is clear that the use of a bull which 
had been tested by mating to red cows, and shown to produce 
luilv black progeny, would be suffieient to prevent the appear- 
ance of red calves in a herd, whatever the proportion of inipure 
dominants among the cows. In practice, therefore, the breeder 
would be well advised to make sure of the bulls by testing them, 
even though he did not trouble about the cows. But although 
nothing l)ut blacks will be produced, the red germ cells will still 
be scattered about in some of the cows. Tie cannot be sure, 
without testing, tliat an animal sold out of the herd will be a })ure 
})lack. Nevertheless if he makes use only of tested bulls the 
j)roportion of impure douiiiiants among the cows will gradually 
decrease, and the possibilities of any boast sold being a true 
black will increase correspondingly. If, howevei', be uses a new 
bull without testing it, and it happens to be an impure dominant, 
a (considerable increase must be expected in the number of red 
( lives in later generations, for such a bull introduces as many 
” germ (cells as “ black,” and jnust necessarily increase 
the proportion of impure dominants in the herd. 

Th^ breeder may reason that, provided the animal brought 
into th ' herd had a good pedigree, why should further trouble be 
taken? If its ancestry shows an unbroken line of blacks for, 
say, the last 10 generations, is it not practically certain that 
none but l)’/ick calves will be thrown? Thg answer is that pedi- 
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gree is certainly some guide to breeding capacity. An animal 
with a line of black ancestry is more likely to be a true-breeding 
black than one that has a strain of red in its pedigree, but it 
is not a sure guide. The “ red ** germ plasm may be carried 
on by blacks for many generations, without coming into the 
open in the form of a red calf. This is illustrated by the imagi- 
nary pedigree shown in Pig. 2. The impure dominant cow in 
Gen. I carried “ red ’’ germ cells, and the red ” germ plasm 
passes down to her daughter, grandson and great-granddaughters. 



No red calf appears because all of these animals, except the last, 
have been mated with puit dominants. But at Gen. IV a new 
hull is introduced wrhich turns out to be an impure dominant, 
though it may have had only black in its pedigree for generations. 
If one of the great-granddaughters of the original cow is mated 
to this bull, it will produce a red half in Gen. V. Had the 
breeder tested the bulls used in Gen. Ill and Gen. IV by mating 
them with red cows a proportion of red calves would have been 
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thrown. Had he then substituted for these animals bulls which 
threw only black calves to red cows he would have broken the 
sequence of the red germ plasm and established a true- 
breeding strain of blacks. Pedigree is a rough guide in esti- 
mating the possibilities as to whether the black belongs to the 
class of true-breeding blacks, or to that of the impure dominant 
blacks, but certainty as to the nature of the animal can only be 
arrived at by the direct test of mating to the recessive red. By 
using only tested bulls the breeder can be sure that none but 
blacks will appear in his herd. The true test of the purity of a 
given animal for a given character is not in its pedigree, but 
the nature of the germ cells that it produces. We now have a 
reasonable explanation as to why the pure bred beast may 
b(' nevertheless in reality an impure dominant. 

The relation between the animal and the germ cells that it 
producers is tlu^ essence^, of Mendel’s discovery, and must in 
future form the basis of the breeder’s operations where purity 
of bj'eed and character is desired. Where the character depends 
upon a single pair of factors, as in the black-red cattle case, tlv* 
procedure for ensuring purity is simple; and there are a number 
of such simple cases in connection with farm live stock. Many 
of these concern (*oat colours because they are evident and 
easily worked out. The polled and horned characters in catth' 
form such an alternative pair, the latter condition being reces- 
siv<‘.* Plorned animals appear in polled breeds in precisely the 
same way that reds appear in black breeds, and the procedure for 
ensuring a herd true to the polled condition is the same as that 
for obtaining a herd of blacks which throws no reds. Further, 
Suffolk sheep arc liable to throw inferior lambs with brownish 
markings in place of black. Records suggest that this character 
behaves as a simple recessive, and could be eliminated by the 
usual procedure. 

The characters that breeders are concerned with are rarely so 
simple and distinct as the black-red case in cattle, for the possi- 
bilities rarely form a simple alternative pair as already described. 
Usually they are far more complicated, and all kinds of grada- 
tions are possible. Hence arises the question whether such 
complicated cases can be resolved in terms of a few definite 
factors showing a similar scheme of transmission. Will the 
general principle of heredity outlined above serve to cover the 
more complicated cases? Is Mendelism heredity, or is there any 
other kind of inheritance? ^ These questions will be dealt with 
in the next article. 

^ Polled animals carrying the horned character eowtimes show small “ scurs.” 

B 
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NOTES ON FORAGE CROPS. 

Jas. C. Brown, 

Mce-Prmcipal of the Harper Adams A [jr’i cultural College^ 
Newport^ Salop. 

A coNsiOERAitLE range of forage crops is a\^ailable to the 
farmers of this countiy, and several of these are well tried and 
have been grown for many years. There also exists a much more 
extensive array of forage ero])s, wdiich, while olniously luiving 
great future possibilities, are at present debarred from being 
grown generall}^ through suffering from one or moi‘(‘ weaknesses 
which make them uncertain in productiveness, or unsuitable in 
use. An extensive field awaits the improver of crops, but the 
importance of the opportunity has not yet been fully realised. 

Lucerne. — Lucerne may be taken as an example of the 
need for improvement in fodder crops, as it seems ceitain that 
this plant could be made suitable to the \aiying conditions of 
soil and climate existing in this country. This crop has a habitat 
almost as wide as the wheat crop, and where it succe#‘ds is 
unrivalknl in productiviuiess. All attemi)ts to render soil suitable 
by manurial treatnauit si'cm to have failed, and inoculation by 
bacterial cultures has not given very hopeful results, however 
effective in America, ffffiroughout the world varieties of this 
plant are being developed suitable to particular regions, but in 
l^higiand no variety of this crop has a.s yet been raised which is 
adapted to the general conditions of agriculture of the country. 
Jn the United States Grimm’s Alfalfa, has proved its 
superiority over the common varieties, while a most interesting 
series of hybrids of Medicago salira and Medicago hqndiva have 
lieen obtained in Canada. It may be hoped that some of the 
types obtained by the above crossing may be suitable for lailtiva- 
tiou ill Britain, and that they may possess the hardiness and 
suitability to the climatic and soil conditions of this country. 

Bush Vetch.— Other examples of plants which admit of 
improvement aiv Brickly tlomfrey, the Flat Pea and th‘' Bush 
Vet(h (Vida sepiuin) particularly the last. This plant is, without 
(loubt. one of the most valuable fodder plants indigenous to this 
country : herbage containing it is sought by cattle in preference 
t(* almost all other kinds, and greedily consumed. It possesses 
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a combination of qualities not found in any other pasture plant. 
It is extremely hardy, has a penetrating root, spreads rapidly, 
and produces heavy crops of high quality. If it could be 
developed as an agricultural crop it would solve the 
problem of clover-sick land, and further add to our 
pastures a crop equal in quality to wild white clover, 
and in productiveness to the ephemeral red clover. Sir 
John Sinclair speaks of a field in Scotland growing a crop of this 
vetch, and giving yields equal to Lucerne. In its wild state it 
is a far superior plant to the wild ancestor of the cultivated 
vetch, and but for a singk' weakness, would have be('n to-day 
one of our most prized farm plants. 

The writer’s attention was drawn to the plant many years ago 
by th(^ preference c(»ws showed for its herbage. Seeds were 
collected with a view to sowing a trial })lot for grazing or mowing, 
but none of the seeds sown germinated. This failun^ was 
oxj^erieiK'ed by others, some of whom suggest insect attack as 
the cause, but it is more probable that the seeds n'semble hard 
clover seeds. 

It is only necessary to picture a field of the ordinary vetch 
with a permanent character to estimate th(‘ possibilities of this 
plant if it could be brought into cultivation. The writer tried 
for seweral years to obtain hybrids of this vc^tch with the culti- 
vated vetch but failed. 

Siberian Vetch. — Siberian Vetch (Vida rillo^ia) is another 
neglected species of vetch. It is largely grown in America, 
especially on very poor lighf soils, when* it is known as the Hairy 
Vetch, and to a considerable extent in Russia and other conti- 
nental countries. During the 18th century it was grown to 
som(^ extent in England, and its chief characteristics were noted 
ac(airately. 

Mills’ Practical Husbandry published in 1762 says : — 

Another species of Vetch, viz., The Siberian, hardly known I 
.believe to the generality of farmers in this country, bids fair to 
become perhaps the most useful of all fodder; for its stalks grow 
to a great length, and are well furnished w^ith leaves which do 
not decay in the autumn like those ofrthe other sorts, but con- 
tinue green all winter in defiance of the hardest frost.” 

The Siberian Vetch is semi-biennial in character, and should 
be sown after midsummer and before September ; if sown in the 
spring it produces seed in August and afterwards makes a second 
heavy growth which continues until cut down by frost. At the 

• b2 
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Harper Adams College it has often been growing luxuriantly, 
and flowering profusely in November. It is more hardy than 
the Common Vetch, makes an earlier growth in spring, and is 
more productive of foliage and flower, but the stems are harder 
and covered with hairs : also the plant appears to have a less 
wateiy composition. It yields seed abundantly in England, and 
owing to the small size of the seed a large number of plants are 
produced per bushtd. Further, the plants branch profusely and 
fill up open spjK'OS ni the crop. Tiike the Bush Vetch, it will 
not hybridise with tli«' Common Vetch. 

Vetches. — From tlie earlie^^t times ti.e Common Vetch has 
been a favourite forage crop, and at the present time 
is one of the best of British fodder crops. It is espocially 
valiiahle for providing kec'p for sheep, and it makes an 
excellent food for horses after the watery period of growth is 
past. For (tattle and pigs, however, it is inferior to pea forage, 
and it has no significance as a seed crop. Vetches need more 
support than peas and are. more difficult to harvest in good 
condition. A very heavy crop of vetch and cereal forage is 
liable, (^spt'cially in wet weather, to rot near th(3 ground, some' 
times to the extent of a third of the crop, and to he laid 
flat. Makers of silage should consider the Harper Adams 
Soiling Crop No. VI. which does not lodge, and can be cut and 
carried without difficulty. The writer has not the experience to 
offer an opinion as to whether peas and beans are as suitable for 
this purpose as vetcdies, but in America oats and peas are 
commonly used. 

Another member of thr Vida family which is worthy of the 
attention of the plant improver is the Narbonne vetch which 
has ei’oi't stems and does not reejuire the support of other plants. 
In appearance it r(*sembles the bean plant more closely than 
the other meml^ers of the vetch family: it is fairly productive, 
but somewhat delicate. 

Vetches are not well suited for making into hay owing to their 
rapid deterioration under adverse weather conditions, the slow 
rate at which drying takes place, and their tendency to be 
over- run with mould in the stack. Well rrjade vetch hay is 
good fodder, but ]>ca hay is much superior. Vetches pulverise 
the soil but to a less extent than peas. Two British varieties 
are marketed, winter and spring, but the writer cannot 
distinguish betw^een them. In' 1916 the winter vetches 
sown in September were killed by frost, those sown in 
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November survived. Two new varieties have been placed on 
the market by the Svalof Plant Breeding Station, and for spring 
sowing they appear to be more productive than the common 
kind. They produce more leaf, and there is a difference in the 
cliaracter of the flower. 

The Pea. — The pea has considerable claims to be regarded 
as the most important forage crop for feeding to cows and pigs. 
For sheep, in the green state, it is less suitable than vetches, 
and if fed in too large quantities will cause stomach trouble, but 
the dried haulm is prized by flockmasters for feeding to sheep 
folded on roots. At all stages of growth the pea plant is a suitable 
food for pigs, a fact which was well understood in byegone times, 
as the following statement from Mills’ Practical Husbandry 
shows : — 

“ The farmers of Staffordshire frequently sow on poor light 
shallow land, a small white pea, which they never reap but turn 
in as many hogs as they think the crop will fatten, and let 
them lie upon it day and night/' 

Peas succeed on a wide range of soils, and can be grown suc- 
cessfully in all parts of the United Kingdom. They give the 
highest yields of forage on land containing a considerable per- 
centage of clay, and they prefer a lumpy tilth to a finely pre- 
pai^ed soil. Field peas may be sown for forage at any time from 
the beginning of November until the middle of June, and a 
succession of pea forage can be obtained by sowing at intervals. 
The pea is a useful crop for reclaiming very light soils if sown 
early in the spring, while it can be cultivated successfully in many 
districts on the New Red Sandstone, w here satisfactory crops of 
oats cannot be obtained. This land is poor in lime and rich in 
magnesia and overrun with the weeds fumitory and mayweed. 

Experiments with Field Peas. — In the soiling experiments, 
the garden pea was first used, but failed entirely owdng to rn 
insufficient root system for field conditions. Experiments were 
carried out later to test the relative value of field peas, with tha 
following varieties: — Svalof Grinding pea, Svalof Concordia, 
Svalof Capitol, Svalof Solo, Golden Vine, Bangalia, Kaiser, 
Wisconsin Green, English Gray, Dun, and the Maple pea. 

Of these the English Gray, Dun and the Maple proved the 
most luxuriant growers, but the Golden Vine also gave good 
results. All field peas have^ succulent stems until the flowering 
period, but after that time*the stems harden rapidly, whereas 
those of the garden pea do not become so woody. Infinite pains 
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hav(' been taken to improve the garden pea, because of its value 
as a human vegetable food, but comparatively little has been 
attempted in the way of improving the field pea in Emgland, 
although new varieties have been introduced by the Svalof 
i^lant Breeding Station, and by the experiment stations of the 
Department of Agriculture of the Dominion of tlanada. If, 
however, the wild jiea which Air. Sutton !)rought from 
Palestine is tJn^ ancestor of the field pea,, unrecorded but 
very successful clforts must have been made in the pasfi 
to improve it. As in the case of the common vetch, the 
cultivated varic'tics of peas arc immeasurably more productive 
than the wild ancestor. 

MvndeVum ExpanmentH . — Tn the tests made at the Harper 
Adams College it was shown that the varieties in general cultiva- 
tion in England are the best at present obtainable, and as thes(' 
leave much to be desired as fodder crops, a series of hybrids was 
niad(‘ with the most luxuriant growers among the garden peas. 
A Alendelian scheme was planned hut tlie P2 generation was 
too complex for the original scheme to he followed up wdth any 
hope of immediate success. The results are interesting. 
^l\) give an example, a cross of the CHadstone garden ))ea with 
the maple field pea yielded green, blue and yellow seeded peas, 
l)oth round and wrinkled in each case, all of which have been 
fixed. As regards vegetative characters, botli the parents being 
tall, the a|)pearanc(' of a considerable percentage of dwarf 
plants was a surprise. The object of the experiment, was, 
however, to fireed an improved Soiling Pea in the shortest 
])ossible time, and for this purpose fourteen of the most 
luxuriant plants w-ere selected, and tested, those })08sessing 
unstable ('hara(*ters or showing weaknesses w(Te eliminated. 
The type finaliy selected has much more foliage and stem, is 
a more rapid grower, and is less woody than the field pea. 
Attempts made to improve the pea as a soiling crop revealed 
the possibility of improving the plant as a seed crop. Owing 
to long and persistent efforts the pods of the garden pea have 
been increased in size, while those of the field pea have 
remained comparatively small. By crossing with the garden 
pea, and making selections, it has been found quite easy to 
increase the size of the pod without reducing the number of 
pods per plant, and types have been established especially 
suited to growing in mixture with oats to be harvested for 
seed. 

Mixed Pea and Oat Crops. — Tt has for long been a practice 
in the neighbourhood of Market Drayton to mix peas with the 
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oat crop to be harvested for thrashing, but the difficulty has 
always been to prevent the crop becoming laid. The only 
precaution possible is to keep the proportion of peas small. 
If the mixture is to be harvested in sheaves, it is necessary 
that the pea should ripen in advance of the oats. A mixed 
crop of j)oas and oats is one of the means by which the gi'ain 
yield of weak soils can l)e raised. Tt is possible to grow the 
mixture successfully on soils 'which will not give a profitable 
crop of oats. The presence of peas in a crop of oats seems 
to incTease the grow^th of the oats, and particularly in respect 
of the size and yield of the ear. The chief drawback to the 
crop is the risk of its lodging as a result of the heavy load of 
grain it carries. 

It is ho])ed thai the new peas, with light foliage, compara- 
tively short stem, and early ripening, will help to make this 
mixture popular, especially on soils where the oat yield is below 
•10 hush, per a(r('. On really first-class oat soils the mixture 
would not be satisfactory. Tn combination with Duns oats a 
mixture of peas aT)d oats gives the hc'aviest hny (*rop olh-ainable. 

Cereals.' — All the. cereals, when cut green, are good fodder 
for i\]] kinds of live stock, and there appears to be little to 
choose between them; the oat, liowever, is considered the most 
suitable. 

Rye is imi)ort}int because of its earliness, and its ability to 
grow during the winter months, but unfortunately its period 
of usefulness is short, as the stems become hard much more 
rapidly than in the case of the other cereals. It is rejected 
by live stock after seed formation has commenced. Three 
varieties arc known in England, ('oinmoii Rye, Giant Eye, 
and St. John’s Day Rye. Giant rye gives the earliest and 
heaviest crops. Many other varieties exist throughout the r,\e 
growing distrii^ts of the world, but these have not yet been 
tested in this country. 

Barley, in its early stages of grow^th, is prefiTred to all other 
cereals by sheep which will pick out this plant first in grazing. 
For feeding to cattle, however, the awns are a drawback and 
are disliked. Barley can be sown* later than oats with the 
certainty of securing a satisfactory crop. The winter barleys 
are most suited for the purpose of fodder cropping. A recent 
introduction is Manchurian barley, which owing to its leafy 
and rapid growth, appears to have superior possibilities a« a 
forage crop. 
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Wheat, cut green, is excellent fodder, and a mixture of wheat 
and vetches stands much better than mixtures of barley and 
vetches, or oats and vetches. In districts which lie at too 
high an altitude to ripen wheat, and where it grows luxuriantly, 
it is worth while considering the growing of wheat for 
dry fodder to be cut in the milk stage, tied, into sheaves, and 
dried in the stook. Cattle thrive remarkably well on wheat 
straw harvested in the green stage. Browick Grey Chaff wheat, 
owing lo its hardiness, is recommended, but it is hoped shortly 
to put into cultivation varieties specially raised for the 
purpose of giving large 5 oelds of stem and leaf. 

The oat has always been recognised as one of the best 
of the cereals for fodder, particularly the old varieties 
such as Clemrotheray, the seed of which can be obtained 
in quantity. The modern seed oats are unsuited to the 
purpose, because of their habit of growing thinly on the 
ground, and their want of hardiness. By far the best 
of all oats for forage is the variety known as Duns, 
which unfortunately is not in general cultivation. It is 
the ideal forage oat, it grows densely on the ground, is leafy, 
succulent, tall, and stands well, and it is difficult to imagine 
how it could be improved. At the Harper Adams College, 
during a year of badly laid corn, a field of Duns oats, although 
six feet high, renuhned erect at harvest time. The ears are 
light but large, and the grains long and lean, in consequence 
of which it does not give yields of grain on good land equal 
to those of the grain oats. A great point in its favour as a 
fodder crop is its lateness, and its slow ripening; it remains 
green and succulent for a long period. It consists of many 
types, and could be made more uniform by selection. 

Buckwheat. — Buckwheat has long been known as a useful 
forage crop. Mills among other writers speaks well of it. He 
says: — 

“ Milch cows fed on buckwheat will yield an extraordinary 
quantity of milk, remarkably good for making into butter and 
cheese, and another advantage attending this pasture is that 
it will continue green in the driest time of summer when 
other grass is burnt up.” 

Buckwheat has been grown and fed successfully at the 
Harper Adams College in conjunction with peas and rape, and 
the writer urges a trial of this mixture by those who have poor 
light soil. Buckwheat will grow 6n the poorest soils, and if 
the crop were eaten off by sheep the land would be in a con- 
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dition to carry a crop of winter barley, even on soils too poor 
to give a profitable crop under ordinary methods of cultivation. 

Beans. — The bean plant is quite good forage, and is readily 
eaten by cattle, even the thick hard stems. Sheep do 
not eat the bean plant if other fresh green food is available. 
The beau has a special value in forage cropping, as it is the 
only forage plant which can be trusted to remain erect under 
all conditions, and which can be sown at any season of the 
year. For cutting green, the common winter horse bean is 
the most suitable. For spring sowing for .seed production, 
the Mazagan is the most satisfactory. As in the case of the 
pea the roots of the bean pulverise the soil and leave it 
enriched for the following crops. Tn making mixtures con- 
taining beans it is necessarj’ to sow at least one bushel per 
acre to obtain the strength necessary to support a heavy crop 
of trailing plants. 
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THE HUMAN MACHINE ON THE 

LAND. 

W. J. Malden. 

It is Dot iiocressarily the strongest labourer who does the most 
work or who is tlie least tired at the end of the day. Much 
labour at the present time employed in arable farming is 
ineflficient, and consexjuently energy is misdirected. Assuming 
that 100 per (;ent. represents the efficiency of a labourer of 
all-round skill, the average for the w’ ole country to-day is 
not more than 00 j)er cent. Something like £106,000,000 is 
paid yearly in wages. Forty per cent, wasted through 
inefficiency is a big charge on the land and the country. When 
several millions of aci’es went from the plough in the 'eighties 
and 'nineties of the last century, and the rural population 
largely drifted into the towns and industries, the farmers lost 
a big ])ortion ol' the highly skilled men, and many of their 
more promising sons. Roughly €1,000,000,000 was estimated 
to luive gone out of farms and land (‘a]utal in those years, and a 
proper wage reward could not be [laid to the labourers. 

Tlie War made a. lieavy call on the ineti of the land, and 
many skilled labourers have, as a result, been lost to 
the industry. Without skilled labour full farming cannot 
he carried on, but wdiat signs are there that anything 
is being donc^ to train men to a higher efficiency? Yet the 
time must ('omc when much of the land will go out of 
cultivation, unless woikinen be endowed with more skill. We 
are in a fairly mechanical stage on the land, and doul^tless 
invention will come further to oiir aid, but though a percentage 
of trained rnec-hanics will be required, it seems perfectly safe 
to state that in a few years a highly skilled farm worker will 
command very high wages. The skilled man cm the land, able 
to turn to any kind of live stock, good in the hay time and 
harvest, a skilled hedger, in fact not lost anywhere, has become 
a very rare man. If he can do a few of the.se things really 
well, he can pretty well make his own terms, and he will be in 
greater demand as years go on. 

In many districts labour has so fallen in skill that farmers 
have accepted a very low standard, being in fact glad of any- 
thing that will see them through at all. The farm worker has 
descended very much from n farm artisan to a farm labourer; 
he is often possessed of little skill, and having little joy in his 
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work (jannot take the pleasure in it that his fathers did. Work 
done in that way becomes drudgery. In saying this one 
makes many exceptions. In all ways something is needed to 
bring about better conditions, to give the farm workers a 
greater interest in their occupation, and to make their lives 
more valuable to themselves and to others. Interest must be 
aroused in their work. They should be made skilled so that 
they may feel an honest pride in their work just as they should 
in their play. 

Farm Labour as Farm Athletics. — I Imve always regarded 
physical work on the land as farm athletics. This is probably 
due to the fact that 1 was reared in a district where work was 
e.xceptionally skilled, and where competitions in the arts of 
husbandry cx(dted as much interest as a local football match 
does to-day. As a native of Bedfordshire, T was brought up 
under the direct influence and outcome of those remarkable 
historic W’oburn She(‘p Shearings which began towards the 
end of the iHth and c(mtinued into the 10th century. It was 
in them that the great effort of the Bukes f)f Bedford, Coke of 
Holkham, h]llman of (Mynde, and other giants of those days 
set themselves to wake up farming frojn the slee}) in which it 
liad slumbered for some centuries. Tlu'sc gatherings were 
notable in that they ijistituted in a bioad matmer competitions 
by workmen in acts of husbandry. ^fliese farm workmen's 
competitions accpiired world wide repute, and ))cf()re the 19th 
century opened a i'ew county agricultural societies were 
founded, mainly to further skill farm labour. Naturally 
from immediate association Bedfordshire inaugurated a 
Soeietv; and until quite late in the (ientiirv when hard times in 
farmiTig stopped them for a h^w years the (;oni]>etitioTis aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm, and exercised a big influence. 
Farmers and workmen shared equally in the s])irit of emula- 
tion aroused, and the c*minty ploughing matches even sixty 
years ago wore the hunting ground where the large agricul- 
tural machinery firms sought men of skill and resource to be 
taken to demonstrate the value of their implements and 
machines throughout the world. Further, the market gardens 
and the seed growing areas in the Biggleswade and Potton 
district developed men of skill in the handling of tillage tools. 
Thus, in that and the surrounding counties, arose an all round 
skill hard to excel. Skilly made work easy to the men, com- 
petitiofis aroused enthusiasm, and enthusiasm led men to work 
with a will. It was not a question of one man being set apart 
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to do a particular job; every man expected to be an all-round 
hand. 

Suggested Inter-County Competitions. — There are many men 
farming successfully to-day who owe their siicw^s mainly to 
taking up farms where their predecessors had trained the 
men to skilled work. Had they not found them they could not 
have trained them. Jt is of little use to find fault with bad 
work if one (;annot show the man the right way. In rather 
a widely varied life on the land 1 have found nothing so valuable 
to me as tliose few years when T took part in and learned 
farm work from the skilled artisans arrmgst whom fate threw 
me, and every youth going on to the land should make as 
much study of it as of any other section. T should like to see 
teams of young farmei’s of one county challenging those of 
other counties in a wide range of acts of husbandry; inter- 
county contests between the farm workmen, with a challenge 
shield for the best county; and inter-school contests between 
schools in different districts. Tt would be far more exhilarating 
than seeing two parishes playing indifferent football ! Few 
have thought what a lot may be learned in farm work in a 
village school playground; and how a simple training may teach 
much that is useful. All sports and physical work should be 
•learnt when one is young. 

Training in Farm Labour is Easy.— However, training in 
farm labour is a very simple thing; and is capable of being 
taught easily and systematically. That amongst older men , there 
would be opposition to this there is no doubt, and many who 
have tried to inculcate fresh methods have met a resistance 
whicdi has caused them to discontinue their efforts, as they have 
found that sometimes it is better to carry out a bad method 
well than a good method badly. 

In systematising w^ork I have followed closely the practices 
in the more strenuous sports. No matter what the physical 
work or sport, no one commences to do it in the right way, 
whether it is handling a golf club or a scythe, and unless 
the proper way is shown little skill is obtained. It has to be 
remembered that a man is a machine — the most wonderful 
machine in the world — capable of doing any work performed 
by the most intricate machinery. He is superior to farm 
animals because they are horizontal machines capable of doing 
work only in a straight line forward or backward. Man is a 
hinged vertical machine not only doing this, but able to stoop 
and lift heavy weights vertically, which a horse cannot do. 
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Also he has lateral action; by a heave from his hips and a 
shoulder jerk, he can pitch a sack of wheat sideways some feet 
clear of himself. He also has linked action through the arms 
by which he gets arm swing in association with body swing, 
and so can use a scythe or an axe, and throw heavy bodies 
from side to side by hand grip. Again, when using a tool 
he can get an up and down action from arms and body, as 
in pumping or threshing with a flail. FTe can also pull with 
the arms, using body weight. He can utilise the back swing 
over the hips, together with the leg drive, as in rowing, hoeing, 
or tug-of-w'ar. He can lift upwards as in digging, or pitch 
sheaves, or swing a long hedging bill. Tn fact there is 
practically no action or combined action he cannot perform. 
His hinges at the ankle, knee, hips, shoulders, wrists and fingers 
are under the influence of muscles and tendons, which flex and 
give rise to ])OWTrful actions, which are often assisted by dead 
weight, and their proper use takes advantage of leverages; more- 
over, with tools in hand a man finds leverage from these as 
well as from outside conditions. We do not tliink of ourselves 
as machines until we go in for sports; yet a skilled athlete is 
but an expert artisan in an unproductive (^ailing. A man with 
skilled training takes little out of himself as compared with 
one untrained. It is the same in all farm work; brute stiongth 
is helpful, but a weaker man who has got the knack can beat 
the unskilled any and every time, just as an old man who is 
skilled is worth more on a farm than a young one unskilled. 

Putting one/s back into work ’’ means much more than 
mere exertion, it means using one's force and dead weight to 
the best advantage. The greater part of all heavy work should 
be done by the back and legs through leverage and momentum 
obtained through the joints or hinges, and to a large extent 
these are obtained merely by skill in actuating them, viz., 
learning how to apply them to the best advantage. The arms 
and hands are convenient means through wdiich the power is 
transmitted to tools, they give finish ** of work, and add 
to celerity. Knack is merely a proper co-ordination of mind 
and muscle brought to the position where effort is not needed 
to work them together; but one may* have a bad knack so it is 
necessary to learn the correct method of working. 

When the best method of working is decided upon, it will 
be found that it comprises a certain number of actions to com- 
plete an operation: and tHese actions will be repeated in the 
same sequence in each operation. I have analysed the various 
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operatioHH into individual a(‘tions, eliminated the wasteful ones, 
and taught the others separately. Next they are run together 
and operation is linked to operation. As these are repeated 
there must be an easy (*onncction between them making a 
series of smooth movements each similar, but necessary for 
continuous work. We see it in mowing, hoeing (when done 
in the })roper manner), digging, axe work, planting cabbages, 
&c. Finally, the human machine tunes itself up to a speed 
compatible with endiinuice through an average working day. 

Need lor Intelligent Observation. — However, the human 
machine sliould be made to bring its intellie nee to bear, to 
rf‘.ahse its powders, and the mechanical forces w’ithin it. The 
sim})lest laws of mechanics must be followed. These can be 
taught very simply and (juickly l)y simple illustration. It may 
l)e nuuitiorjcd that little effective work can be done writh the 
legs straight and rigid. The body and legs must relax, other- 
wise the rocking and rolling actions obtainalde about the hinges 
or joints at the hips, knee and ankle, so necessary to give 
effect to body swing, either foie and aft or laterally, cannot be 
obtained. I'hey give an opportunity to take advantage of good 
footwork and stance — tw^o of the first essentials, as they afford 
the opportunity to make use of momentum, and to regain 
equilibrium, without which rythmical actions will not be 
maintained. 

Then again relaxation is needed to allow the body to go 
down to the squat or c‘rouch to do any work w^here stooping is 
required, and to do it without a backjiche — as in cabbage 
planting. The body must ahvays have an easy balance or 
jioise, or it will bo overbalanced, so that power is lost and 
a pro])er setpience of actions cannot be taken. It is not 
necessary to go near to a man to sec if he is working properly; 
it is shown as soon as he can be clearly seen. Sufficient proof 
is afforded by the fact that a man keeps time with himself 
throughout his work. It may be clearly seen whether a man 
works inside his w'oik, or uses a tight grip where he should use 
the running hand, or uses the ham knuckle jerk in lifting a 
sheaf on to a wagon or rick, or is using his body leverage and 
not merely an arm lift or#swung. Whether he understands the 
simple laws of levers as applied to the mechanism of his own 
body, has some knowledge of a suitable line of draught, realises 
the advantage of using his reach, has a notion of timing an 
action or values the effect of wris^ work and other points, is 
discernible to anyone w^ho has a proper knowledge of skilled 
workmanship. • 
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Simple Instruction. — By Rim})le demonstration all these are 
easy to teach to the old or young. It is so simple that it 
can be taught to children of almost anv age, and could be 
taught in any village school playground: moreover, a boy 
leaving school at fourteen (*ould be trained thus in many 
necessary forms of work, and be skilled in work, whereas other- 
wise he 'would go on to a farm without skill, and often by 
working where poor skill prevails, even after a lifetime on it 
would remain inefficient. 

Iliat strength is not the ruling influence in eflFective working 
I recently demonstrated through a cinematograph film showing 
girls after three months’ training doing very varied work, 
including most of the heaviest done on the hirm. By the 
proper a})plication of their powers they were able to work with- 
out undue fatigue, they got the knack of doing the work in 
ilie most eft'ectivc manner, and they w^orked with perfect 
rhythm. 

It may be takcji as ji i)rctty safe axiom that if dung is loaded 
and spread by long handled forks, if ho(u ng is done by dub- 
headed hoes ijistead of swvan nec'ks, and if hedges are trimmed 
l)a(‘k with short (one handed) swaps or fagging hooks, then the 
standard of w'ork generally is a low one, whilst the absence 
of cabbages in a stock raising district is pretty good evidence 
Unit tile men ha\e not learned to stoop without making their 
ba-chs ache. \ei nothing is easier than transplanting done 
skilfully. With a proper stoop there is no need for back ache. 
In many districts there is not a man who can plant 2,000 
cabbages a day, yet after short training they are able to do it, 
and find it easy to jihint 5,000. Where this is done the crop 
is cheaper and more reliable than any other form of root 
growing. 

In view of the large number of persons who have c.ome on to 
the land wholly unskilled, with little likelihood of training 
whereby they will betxmie skilled, whether they come as work- 
men, small holders, men from the servi(‘es. allotment holders, 
who are spending energy with small results, one cannot fail 
to see the low efficiency on the land. Boys come to the land 
as stop gaps with no knowledge, skill, or incentive to work. 
They think that a fixed wage now will see tliem through life, 
but without skill it will not. Any training or incentive to skill 
is sorely needed to restore and maintain craftsmanship in agri- 
cultural labour. It is necessary if the land is to be kept under 
cultivation. The significance of this is obvious. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF PEATY 
SOILS. 

PART II.— THE SILTY AND S\NDY PEATS. 

E. J. RtJssELL, D.Sc., P.R.S., 

Director of the liotharnsted Experimental Station. 

In Part I of this article, published in the March issue of 
the JoPKNAL, p. 1104, Dr. Russell gave an account of the 
“ True Peats ” in low-lying and high-lying districts y and 
the method of reclamation. 

These soils form a transition between the true peats and true 
soils; they arise in conditions where bacterial action goes on more 
slowly than in ordinary soils, but more quickly than in true 
peats ; organic matter, therefore, accumulates but without 
forming a separate vegetable layer. They may also arise when 
a true peat, after drainage, sl)rmks and (inally di^appeais, again 
exposing the old surface on wdiich it had rested. 

In general these soils present greater possibilities of reclama- 
tion than the peats. They usually have the same defects as the 
peats, viz., wetness, acidity and lack of phosphates, but in a less 
intense form; it was through these defects that the soil liacteria 
were unable to complete their work, and until they are remedied 
croj)s cannot make proper growth. 

Silty Peats. — An interesting example of the silty peats is 
found in Bodmin moor, Cornwall.. The elevation is 800 to 
1.000 rt. and the rainfall probably about 40 to 50 in.; both are 
high enough to interfere with ordinary agricultural processes 
and with the dcK'omposition of plant residues in the soil, but the 
conditions are more favourable than on the higher lying Dart- 
moor, and in consequence there is considerably less deposit of 
layers of peat. The composition of much of the moor soil is 
different from normal agricultural soil in its higher content of 
organic matter, but it is by no means as far removed from 
normal soil as is peat. 

It is possibl<' also that peat may have occurred on some of these 
areas, but if so it has been denuded subsequently faster than it 
could be reformed. Borne of these soils have the composition 
shown in the table on the next page. 

In all cases except Laneast the surface soil was black, under- 
lain by a band of broken stone ; lower down was a reddish yellow 
subsoil. Where drainage is possible there is no insuperable 
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Surface Soils Subsoils 



Wilsey Down 

Lanentft 

Down 

David- 

stnw 

Moor 

Cardiu- 

ham 

Down 

Wllsej 

Down 

Laiii’ust 

Down 

David- 

StOW 

Moor 


Culti- 

vated 

Wild ! 

Wild 

Wild 

Wild 

Wild 

Wild 

Wild 

Fine gi-avel 

:P2 

2-5 

3*9 

' 

1-6 

10-4 

2*1 

61 

2*7 

Coarse sand 


()-3 

1*8 

1*5 

17*8 

(V3 

3 9 

1*7 

Fine sand 

26*3 

31T> 

20-2 

1.5*4 

16*4 

32*4 

19*2 

14*1 

Silt 

18*1 

20-5 

21*3 

33*9 

13 6 

17*0 

18*2 

34*1 

Fine silt 

20-8 

191 

25 2 

17*0 

11-0 

24*0 

28*4 

18*8 

Olay 

2-d 

1*8 

4 5 

3*1 

3-5 

6*0 

9*1 

11*2 

Stones ... 


120 

12*1 

i 





Organic matter 

9-1 

11-9 

16*1 

i 19 5 

17*0 

6*2 

8*6 

12*1 

Nitrogen 

0-31 

o-3r> 

1 0*46 

0*63 

0 48 

0*15 

0*23 

0*29 

Carbonates 

nil 

nil 

nil 

trace 

nil 

nil 

trace 

trace 

Acidity 


present 

present 






Lime requirement 
Total potash 

{ 

1 l)*48 

0*67 






(KaO) 

PhoaphorK.* aeid 


0-21 

0*53 






(^0,) 

1 

004 

010 







difficulty about reclamation; some has been carried out already 
on Wilsey Down. The first ploughing is heavy because of the 
broken stones, sometimes the work proves even dangerous when 
done with a horse plough ; there is less difficulty with a tractor. 
More important perhaps than anything else in these high districts 
is the selection of suitable varieties of crops. The Cornish oat — 
“ American — ^is still grown on the old moorland farms as it 
has been for 40 years past. Preliminary trials indicate, how- 
ever, that some of the newer sorts such as “ Yielder and 

Golden Bain may prove distinctly better. Phosphates 
(superphosphate or perhaps basic slag) should be liberally used to 
hasten ripening of the cereals and to improve the feeding value 
of the rape and seeds grown for sheep feeding. Nitrogenous 
fertilisers and lime are also likely to be efFective, There is 
much room for carefully considered experiments on the improve- 
ment of these soils. 

Another group lies at lower altitudes and under a smaller 
rainfall ; it offers even better prospects of reclamation ; examples 
are found in the Staddon grits of th€\. Lower Devonian series at 
Newlyn Downs and St. Enoch’s, Cornwall. Analysis of the soils 
gave the results shown in the next table (there are no important 
differences between the waste and the cultivated soils). 
An example of reelamatioBtof this type of land is seen on Tre- 
mollet Down where a tract of 280 acres was taken into 
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Nfiwlyn Dttvm 

AY. Brioeh's. 

Si, Bnoch't 
Suhsoih. 


Waste. 

Culti- 

vated. 

Waste. 

Culti- 

valetl. 

Waste. 

Oulti- 

vated. 

Laboraiory number .. 



10 

11 

10 

11 

Fine gravel 

H-7 

7*4 

2-4 

4-7 

3*9 

3*5 

('oarse Haiui 

9-2 

r>T> 

61 

8*5 

7*4 

7*2 

Fine stind 

20*3 

18-3 

28 9 

22-8 

29-4 

21 *3 

Silt 

2P2 

27-K 

17-8 

30*3 

16*2 

33-9 

Fine eilt 

17-.5 

15 3 

20*8 

12*9 

21-0 

11*0 



<; « 

ICO 

9-3 

6*6 

9*2 

11-6 

■ 

Stonoh . . . , 

i 

i 


20 

15 

17 1 

24 

Organ u; matter , . 

7 a 

9*2 

9*6 

9*0 

(id 1 

6*9 

Nitrogen 

U-21 

0*27 

0*23 

0*30 

0*10 ; 

0*15 

OarboiiateH 

ml 

nil 

nil 

0*02 

nil 

nil 

Acidity 

present 

prewmt 

present 

present 

rnesent 

present 

Lime requiienieid 



0*06 

()'23 

0*37 

0*21 

Total potash (IvaO) ... 



0 35 

0*55 

(‘•rl8 ' 

0*32 

Total phosphates( 1’./) ) 

1 

1 


0 03 

0*07 

0*01 



cultivation by the Du(‘hy of Cornwall in 1909-10 at a cost of 
approximately Mil per acre. Since the land readily lets at 1^1 
per acre the project has been profitable. The gorse and heather 
were burnt, and the land was ploughed; no further treatment 
was needed. The chief expense was incurred in making the 
road through the land and in setting out and enclosing the fields. 
These are of 8 acres each and fenced in with the usual Cornish 
earth wall faced with stone, on the top of which hazel and other 
bushes will grow; substantial fences are needed to shelter the 
live stock. The main feature of the farming is stock raising, 
and the farmers usually adopt the following rotation — oats, roots, 
barley, seeds mixture — ^v^hich is then left as long as possible; 
some of it has been down too long and is beginning to be weedy. 
The land obviously needs lime which was not applied as part of 
the reclamation : spurry, sorrel and polygonium are all common 
on the stubbles, but the reclamation has been a complete success. 

Satldy Peats. — Numerous instances of these soils occur in 
Cornwall, and they are commonly in bad repute. Few people 
who know them speak well of the black granite, or as they are 
locally called ** growan,’' soils of Cornwall, yet there seems 
no rea^n why they should not be cultivated. Some of them 
are very acid — one indeed is the most acid soil the writer has 
found in England — but this could be overcome by a sufficient 
dressing of lime. • 
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The following analyses of soils are taken from the 
St. Buryan’s district, between Penzance and Liand’s End; for 
purposes of comparison the values for a highly fertile potato 
soil near Penzance are also given: — 



Tiovid<i«*r 

M oor. 

Near Boscawen. 

Ludgvan, 

f^onzancc. 


Wji'-te. 

Waste. 

Cultivated 

Highly fertile jiolato 
soil. 





Surface. 

Subsoil. 

Fine gravel 

21-0 

9-3 

8*0 

2*8 

4*6 

Coarse sand 

40-9 

18-1 

16-4 

9*7 

11*0 

Fine sand 


20-.> 

30*8 

57-6 

4tJ*9 

Silt 

8-1 

21 1 

17*2 

2*9 

9*4 

Fine silt 


8*8 

9 2 

7*4 

9*2 

Clay 

■I 

2-2 

1*5 

1-4 

1*3 

Stones 

82 

* 

15 

10 

23 


Organic inaticr (loss 






on Ignition) 

11-8 

13-2 

1 lO-O 

8-8 

9*4 

Nitrogen 

Carboiiati! (as calcium 

0*34 

0*39 

0-37 

0*19 

0*19 

carbonate) ... 

nil 

nil 

nil 

3*2 

absent 

2*0 

Acidity 

present 

high 

present 

absent 

Ph value* 

Lime requirement for 

4-8 

4*3 

r >2 



neutralisation f . . 
Phosphoric Acid 

(P,0,) Total 

0-40 

()*73 

0-44 

none 

none 

()*10 


0-08 

0*25 


I’otash (K.jO) Total.. 

0-52 

0-28 

j 0-54 

0*44 



*This mt-asures the intensity of the acidity but not the quantity ; 7*2 is the 
n<‘utral point and the lower tVie Ph fifrure the greater the intensity. 

fThis mcaHures the qu.intity of acidity and also the amount of lime absorbed in 
other ways. The Hutchinson- Me IjCnnan metlmd is used. 

The soils were all deep, and the subsoils, both at Boscawen 
and Trevidder, closely resemble the surface soils; the figures 
are omitted for the sake of brevity. Other waste areas in the 
district were similar in character to the Boscawen area; the 
analytical details need not, therefore, be given. 

All that these waste soils need is clearing to remove gorse 
and bracken, then deep ploughing, finally a good dressing of 
lime and phosphates. The smallness of the difference between 
Boscawen waste and cultivated land shows that there is nothing 
in the soil to prevent cultivation.^ There are, of course,, 
marked differences from the fertile potato soils of Penzance, 
both in the soil and even more in the position, but these could 
be used for several types of farming and for either small or 
large holders. • 

Note. — ^Beferences to the literature on this subject may be 
obtained on application to the Ministry. o 2 
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POTATO GROWING IN ESSEX. 

E. H. Currie, Mouhham Lodge, Chelmsford. 

The potato is one of our most important farm crops, and can 
be cultivated successfully and profitably on all soils in this 
country with the exception of the heaviest clays. In order, 
however, that the best results may be obtained, it requires “good 
farming “ both as regards cultivation and manuring. 

Ill an ordinaiy farming rotation, potatoes are taken between 
two corn crops, and are a very good cleaning crop. 

Cultivations. — The great mistake made b^, so many potato 
growers is to give too little cultivation. They manure their land 
well with farmyard manure in the autumn, and also apply a 
liberal dressing of artificial manures in the spring. They then 
keep their land reasonably clean, and of course are disappointed 
if they do not get the maximum yield; but the first, last, and 
all-important thing in potato gi’owing is deep cultivation and 
plenty of it, up to the time when the tubers are forming, when 
of course all cultivations should cease. 

Useful Hints on Cultivation. — rioughing should take place 
as soon after harvest as possible, to a depth of at least six or 
seven inches. A subsoiling plough should come directly behind 
the ordinary plough, subsoiling an additional eight or nine 
inches. Ihe subsoiling plough should not bring any soil to the 
top, but only break the subsoil, getting it into a good mulch 
below. The land should then lie open until the spring, and 
then, if the soil and weather will permit, it should be cultivated 
deeply, preferably by steam tackle, but if steam tackle is not 
available, a strong tractor will do the work. This cultivating 
should be at least seven or eight inches deep. The land should 
then be well harrowed until a level top is obtained. To economise 
in labour it should then be ridged with a ridging machine 
which makes two ridges (baulks or drills') at each operation, at 
the same time sowing the artificial manure. This is a good 
way to apply artificial manure, as a little of the mould rolls on 
top of the manure, and the seed tuber does not come into direct 
touch with it. The baulks should be about 27 inches wide. 

Methods of Planting and subsequent Cultivations.— The seed 
potatoes should be planted directly behind the ridging machine, 
the tubers being covered in with a double-breasted or moulding 
plough. One horse should always walk on the top of the ridge 
so as not to displace any of the tubers in the furrow. 
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About a week after the planting the ridges should be harrowed 
down with light harrows, care being taken not to harrow the 
baulks too flat, otherwise the tubers may be disturbed. After 
the harrowing they should be horse-hoed (with two horses) to 
a depth of six or seven inches between the rows, and then 
moulded up with a moulding plough. About ten days or a 
fortnight later a shim should be run under the potatoes, taking 
one baulk at a time, and shimming to a depth of four inches 
below the seed tuber. An implement, commonly known as a 
potato shim, is used for this operation. This will put the whole 
of the land into a proper mould or mulch. In some cases the 
results are very beneficial, but in others when the weather is 
very dry, and the ground very rough, shimming would result in a 
loss of moisture, and the farmer must therefore use his own 
discretion. In a case such as is mentioned above the ridges 
ought to be harrowed down again with saddle-back harrows, and 
horse-hoed again. The land should then be left until the 
potatoes are three or four inches through the ground, when they 
should be hand-hoed, all the top soil being moved, whether there 
are weeds or not. This should be followed by another horse- 
hoeing, and when the potatoes are high enough they should be 
well moulded up. This should finish all cultivations. 

Manuring. — This is a matter on which there is considerable 
difference of opinion, but after many years of practical 
experience the writer has no hesitation in recommending the 
following methods. 

As soon as possible after harvest, 15 tons of good, well- 
rotted farmyard manure should be applied to the stubbles and 
ploughed in. In the spring, just before planting, there should 
be applied a mixture of : — 

cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia 1 
5 cwt. 30 per cent. Superphosphate > per acre. 

1 ^ cwt. Sulphate of Potash. ) 

If farmyard manure is not available for the potato crop, a 
liberal dressing of organic manure should be given, which 
will to a certain extent take the place of farmyard manure. 
This organic manure should be either bone and meat meal, 
•hoof and horn manure, or fish gusgio, and should be applied 
at the rate of about 8 cwt. per acre, while a mixture of IJ cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia and cwt. sulphate of potash per acre 
should also be applied. The application of sulphate of potash 
to light land will be specially beneficial. 

Planting. — Planting is an operation which requires more 
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attention than is usually devoted to it. Early varieties for the 
early market should be planted about ten inches apart, and 
main crop varieties should be planted from fifteen to sixteen 
inches apart. Care should be taken to see that the seed tubere 
are planted with equal spaces between them, as if they are 
planted too closely together the plants will be crowded and the 
result will be a large proportion of small potatoes. If too much 
space is left between the tubers ground will be wasted and 
weeds will have a better enhance. Borne farmers use a marker, 
consisting of a wheel with movable spikes which are set to the 
required distance and the w’heel is then pushed along the 
furrows making small holes at even disl mces for the seed 
tubers. Where such a marker is not available it is a good 
practice for the man in charge of the planting to have a stick 
cut to the length of the required distance between each potato, 
and he can then measure the distance at which the workers are 
dropping the potatoes, and give them a clear idea as to exactly 
how much spac‘C is to be left between each tuber. Some 
farmers plant potatoes at a distance of twelve inches apart, 
believing that they will gel a larger crop, but while they may 
get a larger number of tubeT's, the total yield of good market-, 
able ware potatoes will be less; and a good crop of ware 
potatoes is what we should aim at. 

Boxing. — Tlu' boxing of early varieties should be done in 
September or October, and the boxes stored in a house or 
barn suitable for the purpose. A suitable house must have 
plenty of light, with a wdiidow ,or large loop, which can be 
opened every day when the weather is opbn, on each side of 
the house, in order to get a proper current of air through. 
Under these conditions the potatoes will give hardy, stubby, 
purple shoots. Care should always be taken to pack the boxes 
correctly; if they are packed too closely, long, white spindly 
shoots will be found on the potatoes in the centre of each box, 
and this should be avoided (see sketch). The boxes should be 
moved at least twice during the period, the top boxes being 
put below and the bottom boxes on top. 

The boxing of late varieties is a very debatable point. If 
the date of planting is to be very late — say the end of April 
or the beginning of May — the potatoes ought to be boxed; but 
/if .'planting, particularly with late-sprouting fresh Scotch seed, 
is to taJke placje between the end of March and the middle of 
April, 1^ that the first sprouts are formed in the soil, little 
:a,dtantage is to be gained by boxing. 
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Seed. — ^It pays the farmer to sow good seed for all crops, 
but the seed is of special importance in growing potatoes. The 
benefits derived from change of “ seed ” are now generally 
admitted, but some growers are not sufficiently particular as to 
the source of their new “ seed ” potatoes. 



Boxes for Bpi’oiiting Potatoes. 


It is generally admitted that Scotch seed potatoes yield the 
best crops, but still a large number of farmers cling to the belief 
that “ once-grown ” seeds (i.e., potatoes grown in England from 
Scotch seed) will yield crops equally as good as those grown from 
seed direct from Scotland. Satisfactory results are undoubtedly 
obtained from “ once-grown ” seed potatoes in those parts of 
the country which have a fairly heavy rainfall, but in the drier 
parts (the south-eastern and home counties) far heainer crops 
are obtained from Scoteh seed than from ” once-grown ” seed 
potatoes, although in a year with a heavy rainfall during the 
growing season occasionally the latter will yield crops almost 
equal to those obtained from the Scotch seed. These, however, 
are tiie exceptions which prove the rule, that in the dry eastern 
counties fresh Scotch seed’should be planted every season. Not 
only in the weight of the crop is the advantage of the new seed 
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to be reckoned, but the crop grown from new seed is generally 
more sound and marketable than a crop grown from “ once- 
grown ” seed. Some farmers, while admitting that larger total 
crops are obtained from new seed, incline to the opinion that a 
larger percentage of ware (large size tubers) is obtained from 
“ once-grown seed, but experiments conducted by the Plast 
Anglian Institute of Agriculture (see Report on I’ield Experi- 
ments for 1914) do not confirm this. 

Considerable differences of opinion exist as to the best seed 
size, but generally speaking it is found that seed dressed through 
a 2-inch and over a l|-inch riddle, although taking a fair weight 
per acre, give more satisfactojy results than those obtained from 
smaller seed, with the exception of the first-early variety, 
Epicure, which seems to grow equally vigorously from very 
small tubers. 

Varieties. — Local conditions largely influence the varieties 
which should be planted, but, speaking generally, one may say 
that for the production of potatoes for the very early market 
Epicure is a prime favourite, followed by Eclipse, which, 
although of better quality and shape, and a heavier cropper, is 
a little later than Epicure. 

It is interesting to note that some growers have reported very 
favourably on King George as a first early, and claim that, if 
boxed and sprouted and planted at the same time as Epicure, it 
gives a large crop of potatoes of good quality equally as early. 
Usually, however, King George is grown as a second early, and 
should be lifted, as a general rule, not later than the end of 
August. 

Main crop varieties are always changing, but of late years 
King Edward has been a great favourite at most markets in 
England, though unfortunately this variety does not seem to 
possess enough vigour to grow a really heavy crop, except under 
favourable soil conditions and with a fairly heavy rainfall. Arran 
Chief is a very good potato, giving a good yield on nearly all 
soils, even in a dry season. Unfortunately neither of these 
varieties is immune from wart disease, which has become so 
prevalent during the last year or two, and growers are turning 
their attention to several -of the new immune varieties. These 
are too numerous to mention in detail, but Great Scot and The 
Ally have proved very vigorous potatoes, giving big yields of 
good quality tubers. Kerr's Pink is also being grown to some 
extent, and has given some very heavy yields. Majestic, 
although a heavy cropper, is inclined to be coarse. 
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Spraying. — Although the practice of spraying potatoes is 
getting more popular, very few farmers realise that, apart from 
preventing potato disease, spraying increases the crop very con- 
siderably by extending the growing period. 

Spraying should be carried out at least twice in the season. 
The best times for spraying vary in different parts of the country, 
but, speaking generally, the first spraying should take place 
during the first fortnight in July, and the second about three 
weeks later. In a wet season it may be necessary to give a third 
spraying. 

Two types of horse-drawn spraying machines are in use — one 
for dry spraying and another for wet spraying. 

It is claimed that the application of liquid spray (either 
Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture) is more effective than a dry 
spraying, but the writer has always used dry spray and found 
it very effective. Dry spraying should be done Late at night or 
early morning, when the dew is on the leaf. 

Harvesting. — If the ground is very hard and dry, the best 
way to lift potatoes is by means of a potato plough. By this 
method the tubers are not bruised, but care must be taken 
to have the share of the plough well below the potatoes. 

If the ground is reasonably soft, the method of using a potato 
digger is preferable. The digger must not be driven too fast, 
otherwise the potatoes will be thrown too far, thereby making 
extra work for the pickei:s, and to use a screen damages the 
potatoes. In this case also, care should be taken to have the 
broadshare of the digger an inch or so below the lowest tubers. 
If this is not done, the result will be a lot of split and damaged 
potatoes. All damaged tubers should be taken out when 
dressing for market, as the market prices naturally depend 
largely upon well dressed samples. 

Probably the cheapest method of picking potatoes is as 
follows. If the crop is good, nine pickers will be required 
oh each side, but if very heavy, ten will be necessary — in 
other words, eighteen or twenty pickers respectively. 
The length of ridges should be measured and divided into 
ninths or tenths as the case may be, and stakes should be 
inserted in the middle of the work, so that each picker will 
have his or her equal share. Then each picker should be 
supplied with five bushel or potato baskets, and three carts 
should follow round at regular intervals, the potatoes being 
emptied into the carts and taken loose to the clamp. 
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CSamping. — This is work that requires careful attention. 
The bottom of the clamp should be about four feet wide and 
not more than from three to four inches deep. The side of a 
potato clamp should be made as steep as possible, and the 
clamp brought to a sharp point at the top. As the clamp is 
formed it should be covered with dry wheat straw, well 
straightened out, and packed tightly about six inches deep. 
The clamp should be earthed up at once if possible — ^while the 
straw is dry. Tf this is done, with about seven iifches of earth, 
there will be little risk from frost, always taking care that the 
trench outside the clamp is about six inches deeper than the 
bottom of the potato clamp in order that the potatoes will lie 
quite dry. It is essential when earthing up the clamp to place 
a straw ventilation on the toj), at least every six feet. This 
will let any heat out of the clamp and the potatoes will keep 
very much better. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SIZE AND 
CHARACTER OF SEED ON THE 
YIELD OF POTATOES. 

Rbdcliffe N. Salamam, M.A., M.D. 

In 1920 a preliminary investigation of the above problem was 
begun. For this purpose a stock of a new variety''^ was 
employed, which had been grown in Barley, Herts, the previous 
year; the tubers had been clamped during the winter and 
sprouted in the spring. This main crop variety is well adapted 
to this type of experiment for two reasons : it is an exceptionally 
heavy cropper and it is extremely resistant to letif-roll and mosaic. 
The tubers are white kidneys, and are immune to wart disease. 
This stock was raised in 1911 by the writer in Barley. 

Selections of the seed tubers were made by the writer accord- 
ing to various grades, and the number of tubers in every pound 
weight of seed was carefully checked. The tubers were selected 
both for size and weight so that each class was as uniform as 
possible. 

The (‘lasses selected were : — 

WeUjht of tuber sett'. 


1. 

0-4 oz. 

i 3() tubers lo 1 Jb. 


i „ 

„ J2 „ 



2-0 „ 

.. 8 „ 

11 n 

4. 

2fi „ 

,. 6 ,, 

»i i> 

f). 

4- 

,. 4 „ 


(). 


„ 

1? t" 

7. 

.^•(i .. 

1-2 „ 

., 4.f 11.. 

8. 

ivO „ 

„ 12 

4^ „ 


9. Mixed seed of all sizes. 


Class No. 8 was not chosen with the idea of differentiating 
the crop obtained from seed so very similar, both in size and 
weight, to those used in Classes 6 and 7, but to discover whether 
seed tubers which carried much secondary growth influenced 
the resulting yield. In fact Class 8 differs merely as to the 
presence of secondary growth on all the seed tuber's used, 
from Classes 6 and 7. The tubers were planted in rows in the 
midst of a farm crop of potatoes of the same variety. The part 
of the field selected, the soil of which "is a medium clayey loam, 
is as nearly uniform in quality as it is possible to find in this 
part of the country, and was chosen for that reason. Manuring 
was the same. for the entire potato crop, viz., 16 tons per acre 
laid in the furrows on which the potatoes were planted. The 
** This potato ia Aot, aa y«t, on the market. 
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distance between the sets was 15 in. and between rows 30 in. 
Tubers were not cut. 

It is realised that in order to obtain reliable and accurate 
results in respect to cropping, it is rightly accepted that each plot 
should be repeated several times and the probable error calcu- 
lated; this has not been done. Notwithstanding, there is evi- 
dence that a very considerable degree of accuracy may be 
ascribed to the results obtained. Thus when the ware sized 
tubers were used as seed, Classes 5-7, the resulting crops are 
12.0, 11.2, 11.8 tons per acre respectively, which is not 
only a closely similar result, but one which previous experience 
wnuld suggest. The very striking similarity between the average 
of the analysed results of the eight crops with that derived from 
mixed unselected seed of the same variety (Table IT), would 
further suggest that the crops as shown in each of the eight 
classes cannot vary much from their true modes. Without 
therefore, washing to stress unduly the results arrived at, the 
writer feels considerable confidence that the outstanding features 
which will be shortly detailed may be accepted as a general 
guide to the solution of the problem in hand. 

In Table I the actual weight and number of seed of ea(*h of the 
eight classes employed are shown. In addition the weight of 
the crop returned ; the ratio of yield to seed 'weight ; the yield 
per acre; the weight of seed used per acre; the weight of ware 
tubers of 4 oz. weight and over, and the net crop after deducting 
the weight of seed used are shown 







T 


I. 








1 

Weight of 

Set 

-1 

55 ^ 

Number of 
Sets,. 

'S . 

55 tH 

Ratio Seed to 
Yield. 

Yield per 

Set. 

Yield per 
Acre. 

Ig; 

tt 

■< o 

Is 

Yield per Acre 
le«« Seed. 




ox 

lb. 


lb. 


lb. 

tOllH 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1. 

86 

lib. 

•44 

8*6 

304 

280 

1 ;33 

•92 

a? 

•17 

215 

5-53 

2. 

12 

11b. ..1 

1*33 

29 ! 

348 

604 

1 : 17-4 

1-46 

9-0 

•51 

2-45 

8-49 

8. 

12 

Hlb. ... 

2 

3] 1 

248 

553 

1 :18 

2-23 

13*8 

•77 

4-36 

130 

4. 

12 

21b. ,. 

266 

73 1 

438 

756 

1 ; 10-3 

173 

10 7 

1- 

3-67 

9*7 

5. 

12 

31b 

4- 

16*5 ' 

66 

128 

1:7-8 

1-95 

12-0 

1-6 

2-64 

10-5 

6. 

12 

4 1b. ... 

5-33 

47 5 i 

142 

256 

1:54 

1-8 

11 *2 

21 

3-65 

9-1 

7. 

12 

411b. .. 

5-66 

50 i 

,141 

264 

1 : 6*3 

1*9 

11-8 

2*2 

2*82 

9-6 

8. 

12 

H\h. ) 


I 










Secondary / 

6- 

20 I 

53 

123 

1 :61 

2‘35 

14-6 

2-4 

8-8 

12*2 


growths ) 












From this table two facts are evident : — (1) That it is tubers of 
2 oz. weight which give the best return of crop, excepting the 
large tuber sets with secondary growths. When, however, the 
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weight of seed is taken into consideration with the yield, then 
the crop from the 2 oz. set is the heaviest of all. (2) That the 
crop from the sets with secondary growth is very much greater 
than any of the others, which is a fact of considerable interest. 
It is hoped that experiments will be continued to ascertain 
whether such tuber sets, cut into pieces of 2 oz. weight, would 
yield equally good crops. If such is the case, as is very probable, 
then there would be great advantage in using such, especially 
in view of the fact, as we shall see later, that the tendency to 
secondary growth is in no way conveyed by the tuber. 

That the sets with secondary growths should have proved 
such successful seed is, however, not surprising; a secondary 
outgrowth indicates a high vegetative activity on the part of the 
parent tuber, and the outgrowth itself is in the nature of an 
immature tuber, which experience has long shown to be the best 
type of tuber seed. 

Samples taken at random from the crops derived from the 
eight classes were analysed into the following groups of tubers : — 

Class a , — Tubers uiuier 1 oz. in weight. 

„ ft. — „ of 1-1 ^oz. 

„ c . — „ „ lJ-2T>oz. 

„ „ H-4i „ 

„ e.- - „ „ 5 oz. and upwards. 

The results are set out in Table II. 


TABLE 11. I 


Seed Claw. 

Weight 

of 


Percentage of Total in each 
Crop Claw. 


Heavy 
Ware 
d. and e. 
coinhined 



Sample. 

rt. 

b. 

e. 

d. 

e. 



lb. 







1 . 

Under 1 oz. 

32 

4-0 

6-0 

18-0 

37-0 

36'0 

73-0 

2. 

1*33 oz. 

30-5 

6*4 

9-7 

29-5 

19-6 

36-0 

64-6 

3. 

2 oz. 

29-25 

3-45 

2-56 

30-7 

24*0 

39-2 

63-2 

4. 

2*66 oz. 

30 

5-8 

2*33 

28-3 

26-6 

41-7 

68*8 


4 oz. 

29-35 

9-4 

8*9 

37-5 

20*6 

23*9 

44-4 

6 . 

5*33 oz. 

30 

6*0 

8-6 

28-3 

18-3 

40-0 

68-8 

7. 

5*66 oz. 

.30-5 

4-92 • 

10-6 

36-0 

23*3 

24-6 

47-8 

8 . 

6oz. with out- 








* 

growths 

36-6 

5-45 

op 

84-3 

24*6 

87-6 

62*0 


Average of 

8 clasBes 

1 

31-0 

5-43 

7*22 

^9-7 

24-2 

.33-6 

67-8 

9. 

Mijted seed 

27-6 

4-55 

4-93 

26-6 

32-6 

32-6 

66-0 


The percentages of weights of eadh group in each sample varied 
within relatively small limits from each other, or from the 
control sample derived from mixed seed of the same variety. 
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The crop from the small chat tubers produced a greater per- 
centage of large ware than those from the heavy seed. 

As the value of a potato crop is concentrated in the main on 
the quantity of the large ware size tubers formed, it is of interest 
to refer to the last column in Table II where the percentage of 
iiie entire crop represented by the tuber of 4 oz. and over is 
shown. The highest value, viz., 78 per cent, of the total crop 
is given by seed tubers of less than 1 oz. in weight, Le., by chats, 
so that it would appear the larger the set the smaller the quantity 
of big ware. When, however, the fact is taken into account 
of the bigger crop thrown by the 2 oz. sets the total yield per 
acre of large ware is considerably greater in this than in any 
other class. If, however, cut tubers with secondary growth will 
yield in the same manner as the large ones of Class 8, then the 
advantage of such sets might at least equal that of the 2 oz. set 
in the production of heavy ware, 

A further analysis was made of the croi)B from the 8 different 
sized sets, as well as one from mixed sets in respect to the 
number of tubers in each weight group. Table ITT shows the 
result as well as the weight of the sample, and the total number 
of tubers contained in it. 





TAULK Til 




_ 1 





1 IVreentage of Nnmher of Tubers I 





! 

in eacli 

(nnss of Yield. 




Wei/ljt 

' No ol 




j 



Seed (’liihH. 

ol 

TuWer<iu 

l; tiller 

' 

l-H oz. 1 li-li’6oz 

1 8^4 J oz 

r> 07 . and 



.'^arnpliN 

! Satuple. 





over 



]f)7" 






. ... - 

1. 

O'Hoy.. 

32- 12 

' 156 

12-8 

15-4 

24*3 

30-7 

16*7 

2 

' 1 '33 oz 

30-5 

204 

24-5 

19-6 

31-0 

11*8 

13-3 

3, 

1 2 0 oz 

29-25 

1 .59 

14-5 

7-.55 

43 -.5 

17’6 

17-0 

4. 

2 06 oz. 

.30 

160 

25-0 

6-9 

28-8 

20 0 

18-8 

.5, 

4*0 oz. 

29‘35 

1 207 

28*8 

16-9 

34-8 

11-2 

8-2 

6. 

r) S3 oz. 

30 

I 165 

19*3 

15-7 

35*5 

13-2 

16-3 

7. 

5 ‘66 oz 

30*6 

205 ! 

18*5 

21 -5 

37-0 

13*7 

9 ‘3 

8 

T) oz with 









1 outgrowths 

36 

i 263 

23 ',5 

18-3 

34-3 

13-7 

9*6 


' Avers 'jre of 



1 






8 Classes 

31 

; 190 

20-8 1 

15 2 1 

3f3 

16*5 

13-7 


Mixed Hoed 

27-6 

154 

1 

19-6 ' 

11-6 1 

30-6 j 

23-5 

16-0 


It does not appear that any inference can be drawn from these 
figures, except that small sets do not tend to produce any undue 
proportion of their like, nor large sets of theirs. There is far 
less conformity between the numbers of tubers in the same 
groups of the yields from each of the 8 crops than there was 
in the case of the corresponding weights of the tubers. This 
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result is in harmony with a long series of unpublished experi- 
ments, which, amongst other things, show that the crop of a 
potato plant must be expressed in the quantity cf tuber material 
produced, its subdivision into tubers depends on other factors 
and is probably influenced by environment. The general 
approximation of the numbers of tubers in the classes of the crop 
from mixed seed, with that of the average of the eight seed 
classes, is a fact of considerable interest. 

It will be remembered that seed class No. 8 consisted of large 
tubers with secondary growths. A close scrutiny was made 
throughout the crops of the 8 classes for tubers exhibiting 
any tendency to similar outgrowths. Tn Table IV the percen- 
tage of tubers thus affected in eacdi class is shown. It will be 
noted that so far from the crop of seed class No. 8 showing any 
excess, it actually has by far the least of such tubers. It is, 
moreover, the bigger tubers in each case which tend to exhibit 
secondary growth at all. That the tendency to secondary growth 
formation should not be conveyed is in full accoid with a number 
of more critical experiments the results of which will shortly be 
published by the writer and Mr. J. W. T.esley. 




TABLE IV. 



n 



Pi^rcentagfs <>( SectUKlury (growth oacli dass <»f T\ih(T. I 




— 

- - - - 

— 




Under 1 o*. 

Ml 07 . 

oz. 

3 44 oz. 

» 0 /. and over 

1. 

0*44 oz. 

0 

8'6 

0 

10 2 

15-4 

2 

1 ’83 oz. 

2 

5 

4-75 

10 36 

33 3 

3. 

2*0 oz. 

0 

0 

87 

28-5 

370 

4. 

2*66 oz. 

25 

0 

4-85 

6-26 

23-5 

5. 

4*0 oz. 

0 

2-85 

1'4 

83 

35'2 

6. 

5*33 oz 

0 

3-65 

61 

0 

333 

7. 

5 *86 oz. 

0 

0 

3-95 

14'3 

21-0 

8. 

6 oz. with outgrowUis.. 

0 

0 

0 

2 76 

8*0 


AvCTilgO 

•6 

2*5 

3r)3 

10 83 

26 8 

9. 

mmmM 

Mixed Seed 

0 

0 

16*0 

18-9 

43*5 


It will be seen also, that there is no relation between the 
amount of tubers with outgrowths in the same weight groups 
in the crops from the different seed oRsses, excepting that in 
the small weight classes the proportion is uniformly low, whilst 
in the higher ones it is very variable, but generally high. There 
is here no such close relation between the values for the average 
of the crops from the eight seed claves, and those of the groups 
in the crop from the mixed seed as was found in respect of both 
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weights and numbers of tubers — see Tables II and III. It 
appears that neither size, weight, nor external character of a 
tuber set, influences the phenomenon of secondary outgrowths 
in the potato crop. 

Although the tendency to produce secondary growth is 
obviously not carried on by the tuber seed, nor influenced in 
any way by the size of the set, it is, however, clearly a property 
of larger, rather than smaller tubers of the crop. 

The results of the experiment so far as this first year allows 
of conclusions are : — 

1 . That although small chats give a great return in proportion 
to their weight as seed, and produce as much, ’ii this experiment 
more, big ware as any class of seed, yet they are decidedly 
uneconomical. 

2. The best seed class are tubers of 2 oz. in weight. 

3. Seed tubers over 2 oz. in weight give smaller crops whilst 
the amount of seed used is progressively greater. The amount 
of heavy ware is progressively less both actually and relatively. 

4. The tendency to secondary growth formation is not con- 
veyed to the crop from the seed tuber. It is a peculiarity of 
big tubers and is not directly influenced by the size of the seed 
tuber. 

6. Seed tubers with secondary growth make exceedingly good 
seed, and, apart from the fact that they are large and wasteful 
without cutting, the evidence would tend to show that their use 
as seed is strongly indicated. 

In conclusion it may be noted that the experimental results 
as regards the best weight of tuber sets being 2 oz. merely con- 
firms general experience. As to the value of tubers exhibiting 
secondary growth as seed, it is the custom amongst the allotment 
holders and others in this district to use, when cut as seed, those 
tubers they exhibited in the local Flower Show for “ largest 
size ” class, and which almost invariably are deformed by promi- 
nent outgrowths, in the firm belief that they yield the biggest 
crops and earliest crops of the particular variety. 
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COMMON SCAB OF POTATOES. 

W. A. Millabd, B.Sc., 

Adviser in Mycology, University oj Leeds. 

Every farmer and gardener knows the uncertainty with which, 
despite every precaution, he looks forward to the harvesting of 
a sound potato crop. So many are the fungoid diseases which 
attack the potato that it often seems barely possible for the 
plants to escape infection from one or more of them. It is true^ 
that, in the case of some of the worst diseases, certain protective 
measures may be taken which give a fair guarantee of immunity, 
but in the case of many others, which, though perhaps Jess 
generally destructive, are often very serious, escape from attack 
is very much a matter of luck with the majority of growers. 

Two of the most harmful diseases which come into this cate- 
gory are Corky and Common Scab. Both are widely distributed, 
to a large degree seasonal in their outbreaks, and each is 
frequently responsible for great loss in many potato crops,. 
whi(ih, before lifting, appeared free from disease. 

A certain amount of experimental work has already been 
carried out on Corky Scab, and the results of this together with 
the treatment recommended are embodied in Leaflet No. 282. 
A detailed description of the two diseases, which bear a certain 
superficial resemblanc'e to each other is given in the same leaflet. 

In the case of Common Scab, little information has been avail- 
able, and no treatment could be recommended with any certainty 
of success. An investigation of the disease, extending over a 
number of years has, therefore, been carried out at the University 
of Leeds, and it is hoped that the results obtained may be of 
service to those growers, who up to the present have been prac-^ 
tically at its mercy. 

A report! of the experiments has been recently published by 
the University of Leeds and the Yorkshire Council for Agri- 
ciiltural Education, and the present article is therefore intended 
to give a short account only of the disease with especial reference 
to the remedial measures found eflPective for it. 

Common Scab is found in its most virulent form on light sand 3 ’^ 
or sharp gravelly soils, and a photograph of the disease as it 
occurs on such soils is given herewith (Fig. 1^; it appears to 
a lesser extent on heavier soils and is practically unknown on 
peat soil. It is frequently associated with the presence of ashea 
in the soiL 
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On these grounds, the idea arose that Scabbing was due to 
the wounds inflicted on the swelling tubers by sharp soil particles 
with which they came into contact during their growth, and the 
disease was thus long known as Mechanical Scab.*’ 

In America, however, so long ago as 1890, the work of Thaxter^ 
had shown that Common Scab — or Deep Scab, as he then called 
it — was due to the attack of a fungoid organism now known as 
Actinomyces scabies (Thaxter) Giissow. Although during 
recent years it had been assumed that English and American 
Scab were identical, Tliaxter’s work liad never been confirmed 
in this country, and certain text l)ooks, still in common use. 
even averred that “ American Sea)),” i.e., that produced by 
Thaxter’s organism, was almost unknown hei*e. Pethybridgo, 
however, carried out experiments in Ireland in 1914 and came 
to the (conclusion that there could be practically no doubt that 
Scab was due to an organism. 3 

It thus appeared very necessary to repeat the American work 
for Common Scab as we know it in England, and this has formed 
one section of the Leeds investigation. The details of the work 
are not included in the Eeport above mentioned, ))iit it is hoped 
they will be published shortly. 

The results showed Acimomyces scabies to be the cause of 
Common Scab, and thus proved the American and English 
diseases to be one and the same. From other experiments, it 
was also shown that Scab was not produced by mechanical injury 
from sharp soil particles and, with the combination of these 
results, the problem of controUing the disease reduced itself 
to the simpler one of fighting a fungoid pest, whose charac- 
teristics could be studied at will in the laboratory. 

Bemedial Measures. — The discovery of a remedy for the 
disease forfned the second section of fhe investigation. Experi- 
ments in America on the prevention of Scab appear to have 
consisted mainly of attempts to sterilise the hoi] by means of 
fungicides such as copper .sulphate, (corrosive sublimate, &c. 
but, these have not given any results of practical value. Sulphur 
has also been tried by various investigators but wnth indifferent 
success. 

The only previous English work on the subject is that of Seton 
and Stewart who carried out a series of experiments at the 
University of Leeds in the years 1904-7 and came to the con- 
clusion that “ whatever the cause of Sc*.ab may be. it would seem 
that there is some relationship between the virulence of the 
^disease and the moisture holding capacity of the soil.” 
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Later, Professor Seton conceived the idea of increasing the 
moisture holding capacity of the soil by green-man uiing, and the 
present series of experiments is the natural outcome of this sug- 
gestion. Subsequent experiments have shown that the hypo- 
thesis put forward could not be maintained, but the treatment 
to which it gave rise, has, for some other reason whic h will bo 
discussed later, given excellent results. 

The first experiment in which it was put to the t^ st was 
carried out in 1914 as follows : — 

Two plots, No. 1 and 2, were selected on soil known 
to produce Scab. On Plot 1 a quantity of fresh grass lawn 
tnowings was spread at the rate of 30 tons to the acre, ,iiid when 
this had withered somewhat, it was forked in. No dang was 
used but a mixture of artificials was applied to each plot. 

Two-thirds of each plot w-as then planted with clean ’* sets 
and the remaining third with badly scabbed “ sets ” ci *“ Uel- 
lioiisie ” potatoes. The plots were then cultivated in t) '' usual 


way. 

^When harvesting, a great contrast was shown between the 
respective crops. That from Plot 1, both from the clean and 
scabbed “ sets ” was almost entirely free from Scab and the 
skin of the tubers showed t|;ie smooth glossy appearance' rarely 
seen except on Potatoes raised on peaty soil. 

That from Plot 2 Avas badly scabbed as usual, the tril)* :p. from 
the scabbed “ sets ” being slightly worse in this re>]>^ t than 
those from tlu' (dean. 

The ri^specdive yields from the two plots and from tlicj r'fieient 
parts of the sanu^ plot w^ere as follow's : — 

From Clean sets.” From ‘sets.” 

Per acre. Per aer^*. 


tons cwt. 

Plot C (jreeu Mann red ... 18 5 

Plot 2, untreated 12 10 


tons 

10 15 

8 0 


In addition therefore to the main object of the e\]»erirnent, 
it is clear that grass provides an excellent manure for tli^ potato 
^rop and materially increases the yield. It should also la noted 
that the yield given by the scabbed seed fell considerabi^ lower 
than that from the clean seed on both p^pts and on these irrounds, 
-the use of clean seed is to be advocated. *** Scab on the ^eed does 
not, however, appear to have much effect on the amount of Scab 

* The scabbed seed was from the same sample as tliat shown in Figure 1 
but was not obtained from the same^ source as the clean seed. It is apparently 
only where the scab has attacked the eyes of the tubers, tliat the yield is 
afFected so adversely by it. 
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produced in the crop. This experiment with slight variations in 
the amount of grass applied, and in the manner in which it was 
introduced into the soil, was repeated on the same plots in 1915, 
1917 and 1919 and on some other plots in addition in 1916 and 
1919. In every case similar results were obtained. 

The dry year of 1919 was the worst season for Common Scah 
known in Yorkshire for some time past and the photograph of 
that year's results is thus selected for reproduction here (Fig. 2). 
In the lieport mentioned, however, photographs of the four 
years’ results are gi\en. 

Conclusion. — There appeals to be no doubt that the intro- 
duction of green organic matter into the soil may be regarded 
as a means of securing a clean crop. The amount necessary to 
s(Kuiro the best result will naturally depend on the scab producing 
propensity of the soil. Very good results have' been obtained 
with 10 tons to the acre of fresh material on soil where the 
control plot gave a badly scabbed crop. 

In estimating the quantity to apply, it should be remembered 
(liat grocm plants C/ontain approximately 75 per cent, water a»d 
thus the amount ('f half dry or withered grass required will be 
coiisulerably less than that of fresh material. No trials have 
Ixa-u niad(' with hay hut there seems no reason to suppose that 
tliin WMuld not act in the same beneficial manner. The secret 
of success appears to lie in securing such an intimate admixture 
of the vegetable matter with the soil that the young potatoes form 
in a compost consisting largely of the decaying organic matter. 
On a small scale, where the land is cultivated by hand, this is not 
a (litficiilt condition to secure. The grass may be applied in 
difi'ererit ways. It may he spread on the surface and forked in 
Ix'foie planting or. a part may be strewn in the trenches at 
pi‘U)ting time, a further portion added with the soil in filling in 
tbc trenches and the remainder strewn lightly over the surface 
and \\orke(l into the soil on earthing up. 

On a larger scale, where green manuring can only be carried 
out i)y ] sloughing in a green crop growing on the soil, it is diffi- 
cult as yet to suggest by what method it would be possible to 
Be< lire an intimate ineorporation of the green crop with the top 
spit of soil, and at the ss‘me time to allow of subsequent cultiva- 
Tt is not too much to hope, however, that the ingenuity 
of riK«- practical agTricmlturist will find some way; in which this- 
difficulty may be ovoj'comc and the treatment applied. 

In the experiments recorded ifi the Beport, grass was the 
only vegetable substance tested. In another experiment, gpoct 
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results were obtained by digging in a crop of Rye and planting 
the potatoes soon after the operation. There appears to be no 
reason, however, why other sources of organic matter of vege- 
table origin should not bo used with equally good effect. Leaf 
mould is used by some gardeners with good results, and sinc e 
carrying out this work the writer has been informed that spem 
hops are employed in some localities for the same purpose. 

How Grass Inhibits Scab. — Various theories were formulated 
during the course of the investigation to account lor the preveii- 
tion of Scab by glass and plant residues, and this part of the 
work proved far the most difficult. Experiments on it were carried 
out coiKuureiitly with the repetition trials of the treatment, but , 
for a full account, the reader must be referred to the Depart- 
mental Pioport. The conclusion there drawn is that the fungoid 
organisms responsible for the Common Scab are primarily sapro- 
phytic. that is to say, they feed on dead organic matter in the 
soil, whore they thrive mainly on plant residues and aid in the 
early stages of its dc'composition. Only \vhen these natural 
supplies of food are exhausted do they become parasitic on the 
potato tubers. 

It is not diflSeult to see that this deduction will account for 
iiiany of the observations made in regard to ( ’ommon Scab. Two 
of those made earlier in this article may be recalled. Scjab is 
most prevalent on light sandy or gravelly soils and is practically 
unknown on peat soils. In soils of the first type, especially where 
these have b(‘,on liberally supplied with lime, organic remains 
tend to disappear rapidly and the scab organisms being left with 
a deficiency of food, attack the potato. The introduction of fresh 
supplies of plant residues remedies this defect, and may bo con- 
sidered to act as a decoy for the fungus. The potato crop in this 
way escapes attack. In a peat soil, however, large reserves of 
organic matter are present naturally, and there is consequently 
no fear of the crop being attacked. 

Other phenomena relating to Scab, in particular the influence 
of lime and ashes on the disease, may be accounted for in a 
similar way. More work is being carried out on the subject, 
and it is hoped to publish a further report of the experiments in 
due course. , 

(1) Common of Potatoes'^ [Tniveraity of Leeda and YorkaJtire 

Cotmeil for Agrieultural Education, Report 118. 

(2) Connecticut Agric, Expt, Sfutirn^ Report for 1890. 

(3) InvesHgatiom on Potato Diseases, 6th Report, Joum, Dept, of Agric* 
and Tech, Instruction for Ireland, VtA, XV., pp, 491-626. 

(4) Vhiversiig of Leeds and Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education^ 
Reports 65, 63, ?0. 
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DUCKS AS EGG-PRODUCERS. 

OscAK C. Drown, B.Sc. (Agric.). 

With liigh cost of laboar and the general depreciation in 
the saleabb; value of tlieir principal products, farmers are finding 
it iiicren singly uecvbsary to look around for every possible source 
of income, and b) coiK-ontrate on tliose branches of the farm 
which r(‘i|niro the nunimum of lal)our. In these circumstances 
it is thought tijut farmers and all occupiers of grass or orchard 
land might jaofitahly consider the possibilities of ducks as egg 
prodiK'eLv. Willi proper jnanagement th. labour expenses are 
small and the I'oturns are regular. There is likely to be an 
increased demand for well bn^d stock birds of the best laying 
strains, and duck egg production can be easily made the source 
of a regulai* weekly income. 

Considerable a*dvanee has been made lately in the science and 
practi(*e of egg production. Many farmers, realising the 
increased economic value of poultry, now recognise them as a 
distinct brancli of the farm, and give proper attention to lh(‘ir 
management. This advance, however, has been made with one 
section only, for whilst hens have received greatly increased 
.attention, ducks have boon neglected. It is not suggested that 
ducks should in any way replace hens, but that both can be 
kept so long as separate sleeping accommodation is provided. 

Rwimnung water is not necessary; in some circumstances it 
may be a disadvantage : the best laying breeds lay quite as w^ell 
without it. .‘ijid their eggs are as fertile. The general dislike of 
the strong, green duck egg is sometimes quoted as an objection 
to ducks as (‘gg producers; this is immaterial, as well bred ducks 
of suitable breeds lay pearly white eggs which have a ready sale. 
There is a ho a doubt whotlier the market can absorb a large 
numb(u- of duck eggs; this remains to be proved, but at present 
there apixmrs to he no reason for anticipating a greater dilBciilty 
in disposing of the fresh, clean, white duck egg than of the hen 
egg. Thert* will of course be seasonal gluts just as with hen eggs. 

Advantages ol Ducks a.s Egg-producers. 

N Mamc/cmenf . — Ducks require less attention than hens : feeding 
is less frocpicnt and more simple. This is especially the case 
where grass range is available. 

Housing. There is no need *for an expensive house or 
scratching shed. If a house is provided it can be of the simplest 
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kind and very cheaply made. Glass windows, perches and nest 
boxes are not required, and although bedding is necessary if a 
duck-house is used, there are no expenses in purchasing scr at oil- 
ing litter. 

The writer prefers leaving the ducks absolutely in the open 
as soon as they are large enough to be safe from rats. 

Feeding . — Feeding is less frequent than with hens. A wet 
mash given late in the day is the essential meal, and only simple 
ingredients like ground oats, bran and fishmeal are necessary. 
Hard corn is only required if the ducks have not free range or 
if their eggs are to be used for incubation. Varietxs which a duck 
does not appear to relish, hinders rather than helps egg pro- 
duction. 

Fencing . — The fencing, which is very expensive for poultry 
runs, costs inuch less in the case of ducks, as wire netting 
8 ft. or 4 ft. high will keep most kinds within bounds. 

Depreciation . — Whilst hens are rarely worth keeping after 
their second season except for breeding purposes, and are- 
loss productive in their second season than in their first, 
well bred ducks often lay as well in their second as in their fij-st 
season, and are usually profitable in their third and sometimes 
in their fourth. Doing also less subject to infectious diseases, 
and generally more' lu^althy, they ai*o less likely to die young 
than hens, so that replacement charges ^re less. 

Laying Capacity . — The writer does not wish to support the 
extravagant claims of egg laying which are sometimes made on 
behalf of ducks, as there have been very few real tests of com- 
parison between hens and ducks. He is of opinion that 
pullets and du(*klets of the best laying breeds average 
about the same number of eggs per bird per year, but that 
the best ducklets will probably produce more than the best 
pullets. Second, tliird and fourth season ducks undoubtedly 
average more than hens of the same age. 

Size of Eggs . — Practically all duck eggs are large, being well 
over the 2 oz. standard. 

Consistent Laying. — Well' bred ducks often lay continuously 
tor very long periods. 

Good Autumn Production . — Ducks lay a large proportion of 
their eggs when prices are high; if properly managed, their 
production after the moult in the autumn may be quite as good 
as in the spring. The writer's best records with lOieki Camp- 
bells were made in the autumn by second season ducks after 
their moult. 
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Foraging Capabilities, — Given a good range, ducks will travel 
^ar and wide and pick up a large proportion of their food. 

Small Liability to Disease, — Ducks are more healthy and at 
the present time less subject to disease than hens. They seem 
to be more or less immune from most of the commoner fowl 
ailments. 

Hardiness. — Ducks ar(‘. less affected by rain, snow and frost 
than bens, so that they can profitably sleep out of doors. 

Damage to Crops. — Ducks do much less damage to farm and 
orchard crops than hens, as they are unable to scTatch with their 
webbed feet and their bills are too blunt to do much damage 
by pecking. They are of great value in o .‘hards for destroying 
insect pests. 

General Remarks. — On partly arable farms duciks are a source 
of iiKtome which is helped by the wet unsettled weather which 
so often damages arable crops in this country in summer lime. 
Nearly all duck eggs are laid early in the morning before about 
9.80 a.m. This simplifiers gathering and makes individual 
recording much easier. The colour of 4he egg shell of the best 
strains of ducks is a pearly white. These eggs find a ready 
market and usually make about the same pri<‘e as hen eggs: 
sometimes in the spring they command a little mo!*e. The green 
duck egg, however, is less easily marketed, especially in summer 
time, and should be eliminated. The flavour of duck eggs from 
the best laying breeds is not strong unless unsuitable feeding is 
allowed. They are like large white hen eggs except that the 
shell is rather more pearly white and the membrane lining is 
slightly thicker and stronger. 

Disadvantages of Ducks as Egg-producers. 

(1) Ducks are more nervous then hens, and easily harassed. 
Handling or any change of feeding or treatment are liable to 
disturb them, with consequent loss of eggs. Moulting out of 
season is also more liable to occur in ducks. 

(2) Duck houses are more difficult to keep clean than hen 
houses. 

(8) When ducks are bo disturbed that they cease laying, it is 
sometimes very difficult to* get them to commence to lay again. 

(4) Ducks are not so suitable for the back garden as hens. 
They lay well in confined runs, but the ground is difficult to 
keep clean and the amount of food required is much greater 
than when the birds have free range.* They are also more likely 
to disturb neighbouring households by their quacking. 
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The Best Laying Breeds of Ducks.— There are very few 
first class laying breeds, but it is probable that the increased 
interest taken in ducks will soon lead to the production of several 
new ones. Fawn and White atid White Indian Hunners, Khaki 
Campbells and Buff Orpingtons are the best and the most popular 
at present. The entries in the Stapleford Duck Test, and in the 
Test which the National Utility Poultry Society and the Utility 
Duck Club are carrying out in conjunction with the Great Eastern 
liailway Company at Bentley, seem to show that White and Fawn 
and White Indian Eunners have been considered the best layers 
and are, therefore, much the most widely distributed. The final 
resuKs at Stapleford, however, and the eaily reports of the Tesl, 
lit B(mtley, show that Khaki Campbells are making a strong bid 
for the premier position. It is probable, therefore, that this 
breed in particular will meet with an increased demand in the 
near future. 

Indian Eunners, Fawn and White or White, have a very 
upright carriage, and clean, well marked flocks are very attrac- 
tiv(\ They are good layers of white eggs, but being very small 
birds are not of high value for table purposes, though if killed 
when 9 or 10 weeks old they make excellent eating. Birds of 
the best strains are very good layers; some strains have been 
rather spoilt because a few breeders have given too much atten- 
tion to their show points, and have practised too close breeding. 
Indian Eunners, especially the white variety, are lialde to look 
very dirty and disreputable in muddy situations unless they have 
clean swimming water. 

Khaki Campbells aj’e larger and less upright in carriage than 
Indian Eunners. Owing to recent crossing with the wild duck 
they are considered hardier birds, and more suitable for an open 
air life. The colour more or less resembles mud, and in wet 
weather it has not the dirty appearance of the white duck ; they 
are, therefore, a more suitable breed for muddy situations and 
where there is no swimming water or only limited accommoda- 
tion. They average about a pound heavier than Eunner ducks, 
are better table birds, and are equally as good and possibly better 
layers of white eggs. They have been exhibited very seldom and 
are bred principally for egg production. The best strains of 
Indian Runners and Khaki Campbells are about equally good as 
egg producers, but there appears to be a smaller proportion of 
poor layers among the Khaki Campbells. 

Bttft Orpingtons are also layers, but on the average it 
is probable they are not quite so good as Indian Ruimeis and 
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Khaki Campbells. They cannot be considered first-class egg 
producers until the green egg, now all too frequent, has been 
eliminated entirely. Iliis breed of duck is larger and heavier 
than either of the above-mentioned birds and serves the dual 
purpose of egg production and table use. 

Pedigree Breeding of Ducks. — Chiefly owing to the supposed 
difficulties of keeping individual records of production, very 
little pedigree bi’ooding of ducks has been undertaken, except 
by a small nurnlx'i* of specialist breeders. More attention is now 
being given to this branch of the subject and various methods 
of obtaining individual duck egg laying records have been 
evoked. 

Type of Duck Required. — Primarily it is essential to obtain 
birds of a strain which has been developed for egg production by 
a skilful specialist breeder. The anatomical points of a good 
layer seem to be the same with ducks as with hens. The bird 
should be so built that plenty of room is available for the digestive 
and reproductive organs; breadth and depth of body, width across 
the back and between the legs are therefore desirable. Small 
boned active birds with sharp, snaky, fin(‘ looldng heads and 
necks, seem to give the best results, especially those with bright 
prominent eyes sot high up in the skull. The thick clumsy head 
and short thick neck are undesirable features. Large, coarse 
boned, heavy birds should be avoided. 

Housing: Open-air Methods. — ^There is a great difference of 
opinion as to the best methods of housing ducks. The primary 
object is to keep them healthy, contented and productive as 
economically as possible. Few duck houses comply writli those 
conditions. It is almost impossible to keep them clean without 
a large expenditure in labour and bedding material; the (hicks 
rarely approve of being shut in at night, and if left alone 
will usually remain outside. Most authorities insist that a dry 
bed at night is essential for ducks; the writer, however, con^ 
siders that the natural clothing of feathers in w^aterfowd is so 
arranged that their bodies remain dry and warm in wet sur- 
roundings. He prefers, therefore, to keep ducks without a house 
as soon as they are large enough to escape from rats. An open- 
air sleeping pen surrounded by wire netting, is provided instead 
of a house, and ducks kept in this manner appear to be more 
contented and less disturbed at night. Tn consequence, the air 
they breathe is fresher, they are hardier, healthier and better 
breeders. These open-air methods* have proved extremely suc- 
cessful in the case of Khaki Campbells at Appleby, in North' 
Lincolnshire. When severe wintry weather comes on, the egg 
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production of ducks which are housed at night, falls quite as 
much as those which are in the open all the time. 

Feeding Ducks for Egg Production.— Ducks should be 
induced to obtain as much of their food as possible by foraging. 
Foraging is good for their health, increases egg production, 
and in consequence a smaller proportion of artificial food is 
required. It is most economical to feed, as far as it is possible, 
on home-grown and home-prepared foods. Fancy and proprie- 
tary laying meals are not recommended. The bulk of the food 
should be given in the form of a wet mash consisting principally 
of ground oats, wheqt bran, and a reliable fish meal of low salt 
and oil content. If free range is available the only other neces- 
sities are some shell forming material such as cockle or oyster 
shell and drinking water. If the birds are confined in pens a 
small feed of heavy white oats or small wheat should be given in 
the morning and some vegetable food supplied. Flint grit is 
very seldom needed. Barley and barley meal are not recorn - 
mended for (3gg production and maize is unnecessary. 

Time of Feeding. — When free range is available, one feed 
of wet mash each day just before dusk seems to give the best 
results. It is a mistake to feed laying ducks in the morning or 
ut mid-day except when foraging is for any reason either impos- 
sible or insufficiently productive. A morning feed removes the 
natural hunger, and the ducks no longer have any incentive to 
forage for themselves. 

Amount of Food. — Tfe weight required per bird j)er day„ 
tlepends on so many factors, and is so extremely variable that it 
Is unwise to give any figures. It will be found that the rate of 
laying, nature and extent of foraging range, warmth and moisture 
('f atmosphere, and numerous other factors exercise a great 
influence on a duck’s appetite and requirements. 

It is a sound rule to give lajdng ducks on open range as much 
\\B they will eat when they return in the evening, but nothing at 
any other time of the day, 

, Training of Ducks. — Much depends on the way in which the 
young ducklets are trained. To give the best results it is 
essential that they should feel thoroughly at home and settled 
by the time they are old enough to commence production. They 
should, therefore, be taught when still young what to do and 
what treatment they must expect later on. The ducklets 
should be placed in their permanent laying quarters as soon as 
possible after they can be •distinguished from the drakerels. 
They should then remain there, having the same sleeping* sccomr 
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modation arid the same range for the rest of their lives, if the 
best egg returns are desired. Changes made at a later date 
are almost certain to result in a serious loss of eggs. 

Immediately the ducklets have been put in their perma- 
nent laying quarters, they must be taught when and where to 
expect their food. They must be made to realise that they 
will not be given anything until just before dark. The} 
must learn from experience that they can only obtain 
food by running about and looking for it, and that quacking 
has no effect on their attendant, who must be firm. It 
is wise to spend some time teaching ducklets where to forage. 
They should fii-st be attracted from the./ permanent quarters 
by scattering a little corn on to their )‘ange in the direction in 
which it is desired they should go. They must not be allowed 
to remain in or around their sleeping quarters. If there are two 
or more flocks it is worth while trying to teach one to go in a 
particular direction and the other in the opposition direction. 
In this way a larger area of ground is covered and a bigger harve:d 
of worms and insects is obtained. 

Farm Duck Management. — Farmei\s and oc*x;iipiers of grass 
land will find the following plan worthy of trial. It has proved 
very successful in the case of Khaki Campbells on a farm »t 
Appleby in North Lincolnshire. 

Two flocks of about twenty layers each may be kept at each 
farmyard or feeding centre. One |flock sho\ild consist of 
ducklets and the other of second season ducks. The twe 
flocks must be fed separately and must sleep separately. Two 
open-air sleeping pons should be arranged some distance apart, 
about 12 to 15 yd. square. They should be situated if possible 
in a quiet unused part of the farmyard where they will be safe 
fi-om horse-i and cattle, and if possible they should be on thick- 
growing grass. Each pen should be surrounded with strong 
wire netting, hung on strong posts, the ends of which have been 
dipped in tar. In a fox country the wire should be 8 ft. high 
and let into the ground at the bottom; 6 ft. wire will be sufficient 
if there are no foxes. Fix a simple gate in the middle of the wire 
on whichever side of the sleeping pen is approached most con- 
veniently from the food ttore. Place in the pen a sufficiently 
long feeding trough of simple make to enable all the birds to 
feed at the same time. Drinking water should be placed 
outside only, not inside the sleeping pen, and a liberal supply 
of cockle shell or other shell forming material should always be 
available. Arrangements should be made for a supply of about 
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twenty well bred April or May hatched ducklets. Preferably 
these should have been bred and reared on the same farm. If 
it is desired to stock a larger number of layers, each flock may 
consist of 25 to 30 layers, and 4, 6, 8, or more flocks may be 
undertaken. If it is decided to keep the ducks a third laying 
season, three sleeping pens should be provided instead of two, 
for each group of three flocks. 

Anyone begirming in 1921 with the idea of keeping two small 
flocks would then proceed as follows : — 

September 1, 1921. 20 ducklets (Flock A) put in Pen 1. 

September 1, 1922. 20 ducklets (Flock B) put in Pen 2. 

September 1, 1923. 20 ducklets (Flock C) put in Pen 1. 

November, 1923. Flock A sold out of Pen 1 when their 

autumn production of eggs ceases. 
September 1, 1924. 20 ducklets (Flock 1) put in Pen 2 and 

Flock B sold in November. 

Thus each season a new flock is introduced early in September 
to replace an old floclv which is sold in November. Each flock is 
k(3pt for two whole laying seasons and an extra autumn period. 
Two flocks inhabit one pen for two or three months each autumn 
until the older one is sold. If desired an extra sleeping pen may 
be provided, in which case the new flock goes into a clean empty 
pen, and the old flock is not disturbed by the appearance of the 
new one. 

The following is the daily routine of work in connection with 
each flock : — 

9.30 a.m. Open gate, count ducks out, collect eggs, shut gate. 
Towards dusk, open gate, put mash in trough, coimt ducks in, 
shut gate. See that cockle sludl in abundance, and drinking 
water are available. At regular intervals clean the sleeping pens 
as thoroughly as it is possible and give them a good dressing 
of lime. 

It is convenient to mix two or three weeks’ supply of 
mash at one time so that it is only necessary at the time of 
feeding to wet sufiBlcient for that meal. 12 to 15 per cent, by 
weight of the standard mash mixture should consist of good fish- 
meal,* the bulk of the remainder can be ground oats with about 10 
per cent, of bran. Other foods can he used but these are satis- 
factory, simple and are obtained easily. The attendant should 
also have a supply of fishmeal which may be used to encourage 
egg production if suitable care is taken. If the ducks are not 
laying sufficiently well, or if there is less natural food available 
than usual, a little more fishmeal should be added to the mash. 
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If the weather is warm 'and moist and there is an abundance (vf 
worms, or if the eggs are required for incubation, the amount of 
fishmeal should be reduced. If eggs are being freely produced 
in April and May in moist weather, it is a good plan to reduce 
the amount of fishmeal considerably, so that it is possible to 
•increase it when the weather gets hotter and drier and less 
natural food is available. When the moult commences in July 
and August, fishmeal should not be given but introduced again 
as a strong incentive to egg production after the moult. 

Tt is advisable to breed and rear al home the young ducklets 
which are to become a new laying flock in fieptember. Four 
drakerels should he run with each flock of 20 ducks. Whole 
oats should be largely fed and less mash and fishmeal given as 
stock birds should not be forced. It is easier to hatch duck eggs 
under hens than incubators, and April and May arc Ihc Inst 
months for hatching laying ducks. 
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SIZE OF EGG IN RELATION TO 
AVERAGE PRODUCTION- 

Edward Brown, F.Ii.S. 

Comi>laint!! 5 have been made during recent years of the 
dn(‘reasing number of home eggs below the recognised standard 
in size and weight which are placed upon the market. The 
advent of the commercial poultry farmer, whose main object is 
talkie egg production, and the increased prac^tice of pedigree 
breeding for high fecundity may largely account for this 
decrease in the size of eggs, although farm eggs have also 
undergone a decrease, but in lesser degree. Tt is the general 
practice to use medium-sized or large eggs for table purposes, 
and to reserve the smaller ones for cooking or manufacturing 
purposes. Before the War large quantities of eggs w^cre 
imported into this countrv , but these were mainly full sized, 
the “ smalls ” being retained for home consumption. The 
import trade has not ^et regained its former dimensions, and 
home producers are not, therefore, faced with foreign com- 
petition to the same extent as formerly. It may be anticipated, 
however, that former conditions will gradually reassert them- 
selves, and with the increased number of full-sized eggs which 
will find their way on the marlcet, poultry keepers will be 
(d)liged to give closer attention to the question of the production 
of eggs of reasonable size. 

Pullets of all breeds usually produce smaller eggs than do 
older birds, especially at the beginning of the laying period. 
This tendency is increased the earlier they commence to lay. 
Among the distinctive breeds there are great differences in 
the size of egg produced. The Minorca hen and Wyandotte 
lien are relatively about the same weight, yet the egg of the 
former is consistently larger than that of the latter. A similar 
difference is observed in the case of the smaller bodied types 
such as the Campine and Hamburgh; although both breeds 
are of the same ancestry, Campine eggs are larger than those 
of the Hamburgh. Many other instances could be given. A 
farther point of importance is that the egg produced by 
improved races of poultry as the result of selection and better 
feeding is larger than that from the original stocks. The 
constant tendency to reversion can only be counteracted by 
careful breeding with a view to maintaining size of egg. 
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The influences which tend to the production of a greater 
number of small eggs may be briefly summarised: — 

(1) When eggs are laid by pullets at a much earlier period 

than the normal, and before the body has attained 
maturity; such early laying checks the growth of the 
body, so that in process of time, in the absence of 
selective breeding, the size of the egg is reduced. 

(2) When an increased number of eggs is laid within a 

given period there is a tendency towards reduction 
in weight; investigations and observations both in 
this country and America have shown that in a cycle 
of continuous laying each egg is aightly lighter than 
its predecessor, and that the maximum is not regained 
until a break in laying has taken place. 

(3) There arc periods when, in certain breeds, over entire 

flocks, a marked reduction in the size of egg takes 
place. The accompanying graphs illustrate this in 
the case of White Wyandottcs, Leghorns, l^hode 
Island Reds and Plymouth Rocks. Periodical 
variations occur which differ according to breeds, but 
which, nevertheless, seem to follow a definite rule 
of variation within a breed. 

(4) The use of breeding stock before maturity has been 

reached; birds hatched from eggs smaller than the 
full size tend to smaller eggs. 

At the Harper Adams Poultry Conference, held in August, 
.1020, it was advocated by some breeders that market standards^ 
for eggs should be redu(;ed. There seems no reason, however, 
for any change from the present 2 oz. to 2J oz. standard. 

A study has been made of records presented in the Report 
of the 1918-19 Small Flocks Laying Trials at the Harper 
Adams Agricultural College, with a view to obtaining data as 
to (1) the relative proportion of undersized eggs to the total 
production; (2) the extent to which there was an increase in- 
size during the whole year; (3) whether heavy winter laying 
has an appreciable influence upon the size of egg during the 
remaining periods of the year; and (4) the relation between 
total annual production and the size of the eggs laid. The 
breeds selected for observation were White WyandotteS' 
(83 pens) ; White Leghorns (32 pens) ; Rhode Island Reds 
(8 pens) ; and Plymouth Rocks (8 pens) . Each pen contained 
six pullets. These birds were carefully selected from much 
larger flocks, which had been bred with a view to early laying. 
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and were from stock which had been reared for several 
generations for high numerical production. It was expected, 
therefore, that a tendency to lay small eggs would be noticed. 

Table I gives the percentage of production in each period 
of four weeks. An egg per day per pullet is reckoned as 
100 per cent. prodiKition, and an egg every alternate day 50 per 
cent. Table II shows the percentages of first grade eggs 
(2 oz. and over) and of second grade eggs (all eggs under 
2 oz. during the fust sixteen weeks and under 2oz., but not 
less than ^'Joz. , thereafter). 


Table I. — Pt^rn'^datje^ ttf Pnulndinn. 



PcfKuh. 

JVt/atufoff/ti. 


JIJ. 

Jin Is. 

JJijmouth 

1. 

Nov. 3- 

-30 


in -4 

12-9 

12-4 

5-2 

2. 

Doc. 1 - 

-2K 


27 -n 

28*9 

2 

•2 

21*1 

X 

[)ec. 21) 

— .Tan. 2.5 , 


T9-7 

58-4 

5. 

>‘8 

49*4 

L 

.Ian. 2<l 

-Fob. 22 .. 


ni-i 

47*2 

.58*5 

49*5 

X 

Feb. 2.1 

— Mar 22 .. 


8n‘7 

no -9 

6: 

^9 

61-0 

6. 

Mai. 23 

-Apl. 19 


7.5-0 

73-2 

79-8 

72*5 

7. 

Apl. 20 

—May 17 


72 -.5 

7n-3 

79 '2 

69*6 

s. 

May IS 

-.Fim 11 


.58 -8 

71*3 

6 

D8 



.lun. U 

.Tul, 12 . 


.50 '8 

nn-s 

60-9 

50*8 

10. 

Jul. 13 

-Aug. 9 


.51-1 

.59-0 

5 

DO 

49*5 

11. 

10 

— Sep. 0 


IS -7 

51-9 

h 

D2 

49*8 

12. 

Sep. 7- 

-Oct, 4 


18-7 

:m*4 

49-2 

46 ‘4 

13. 

Oct. 

Nnv 2. 


51-3 

37*5 

13*9 

24*4 

Table 11.- 

of 

Ffrd (rrcule (A) and 

Serun 

d Grade 

(B) E(j(js. 


/*' 1 tmh. 

jrffa/uMtrs. 


Tl.T, 

Jlnls. 

Phf month 
Jl(M'ks. 




A. 

B. 

A. B. 

A. 

B. 

A. B. 

1 . 

Nov 3— 

-30 ... 

-II 

59 

22 88 

1.5 

5.5 

66 34 

2. 

Dec 1- 

28 

02 

38 

.57 43 

72 

28 

61 39 

3. 

Dec. 20 

Jan. 2.5 

75 

2,5 

79 21 

90 

10 

75 25 

4. 

rlan. 2f»- 

-Feb. 22 . 

73 

2.5 

77 23 

90 

K) 

71 29 

5. 

Feb. 23- 

- Mar. 22 .. 

82 

18 

84 16 

91 

9 

73 27 

6 . 

Mar. 23 

—Apl. 19 .. 

7.5 

24 

8.5 13 

91 

I) 

77 23 

7. 

Apl. 20~ 

—May 17 

77 

23 

83 17 

91 

9 

73 27 

8 

May IK- 

—.Tun. 14 ... 

73 

27 

73 27 

86 

14 

73 27 

9. 

.Tun. 15- 

-.Tul. 12 . 

81 

19 

81 19 

90 

10 

79 21 

10. 

.Tul. 13- 

-Aug. 9 

79 

21 

76 24 

8<) 

14 

71 29 

11. 

Aug. 10 

' Sep. G 

SG 

14 

82 18 

88 

12 

76 24 

12. 

Sop. 7— 

Oct. 4 

8.5 

15 

88 12 

91 

9 

80 20 

13. 

Oct. 5 — 

Nov, 2 

87 

13 

69 31 

82 

18 

86 14 


The accompanying graphs indicate the relation between size 
of egg and production in the thirteen periods of the year. 

Selecting the 33 pens of Wyandottes for further study, 
remarkable variations are apparent in each period. The figures 
for these pens are given in Table TIT below. Two of the pens 
laid only second grade eggs during the first four weeks. In 
one pen the eggs steadily increased in size with the exception 
of two recessions, and in th^ Jast recorded period (the twelfth) 
produced 90 per cent, of first grade eggs; the other pen varied 

E 2 
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to a much greater extent, and in the last period the birds laid 
only 26 per cent, of first grade eggs. A third pen, which in 
the first period prodiiced 17 per cent, of second grade eggs, 
lost heavily, and in the fifth period had produced 64 per cent, 
of second grades; thereafter it slowly improved, and in the 
final month produced 78 per cent, of first grade eggs. 


Table 111 . — Rdation of Size of Efjij 

in the 

First 

Two Periods to 

Averobfje Annual Producium and (J\ 

rode of 

Egg» 

( Wyafidottes), 


Pem ntayf of hul Oradt 

Vaidi 

) 

’^car/f/ IWrrnlmje of 

sCIl J\ 0, 

A)f(fs 10 prsf dotfs. 

Aie/nuj 


dod (iTudr JC(f(/s. 


2.sm; 

201 


33*2 

u 

f>a-7 

220 


30*0 

;ir> . 

57-6 

191 


39-0 

m 

56-6 

231 


39-5 

:\7 . 

No laid 

179 


6-9 

3S 

38-5 

161 


13-8 

31) ... 

.54*0 

209 


13-8 

40 ... 

83*3 

170 


11-6 

41 

67*8 

208 


1 1 -6 

42 . . 

Jl‘3 

187 


8'9 

43 . 

80-0 

. 195 


3.5-2 

44 ... 

66-7 

206 


28-7 

45 .. 

63-5 

235 


51*5 

40 .. 

520 

183 


23*2 

47 .. 

51-8 

176 


20*5 

48 

40*0 

181 


17*4 

49 

No euru^H laid 

ir>j 


10-1 

50 f 

•J9-2 

217 


19 ’6 

51 

15-9 

194 


12*9 

52 

.30 -6 

1.58 


6*8 

53 . 

11-8 

185 


12*3 

64 . . 

76-5 

184 


16 .5 

55 

22*8 

173 


1.5*6 

56 . 

44-0 

217 


20-9 

57 

50-0 

201 


28 .5 

58 

69-1 

204 


48*.“. 

59 ... 

29 7 

205 


1*0 

60 

.55-7 

191 


7*3 

61 . 

1 1 -5 

185 


39*6 

62 

27-3 

199 


2*8 

6.3 ... 

85-2 

163 


51 *8 

64 ... 

14-1 

204 


.5 -.5 

65 .. 

31 -5 

261 


7*5 

Table 1V.~ 

-* W inter Layiufj ( Srd November — 2Hth Den 

'inher) in Relation 

io 

Annual Production and Size 

of 

( W yandottes ) 


Firat and ^numd JWiods. 


Ymt 

'Iff A venoffis. 

A^o, oj 

No. of Avvrotje No 


oj 

JWmvf.oAjcs of 

EjtJH. 

Ihrds, AV/f/.s. 

EiftjH. 

find Grade, Eggs. 

0 

12 b 


166 

8*6 

1 to 10 

66 5 


190 

28*2 

11 „ 20 

78 13 


192 

22*0 

21 80 

30 * 22 


206 

26*7 

Over 30 

12 33 


2.30 

18*2 

As it is 

unsafe to draw (conclusions from the performances 

of ^ single pens, results have been coilectc 

sd of 

the number of 


eggs laid by groups of pens during the first two periods 
(November and December), in order to determine the extent 
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to which the size of eggs over the whole year is related to 
winter production. The results are given in Table IV. 

The relation between the total annual egg production and 
the size of egg is shown in Table V. 


Tarlb V . — Average Egg ProilucJ ign, in delation to of Egg. 


(ironj). 

No. of Eijfp. 

No. <f Birds. 

. 1 rcruijc BroduHiov. 

Berrrtdag/' of 
Jnd (trade Eggs. 

151 to 160 

12 

1.55 

8-6 

161 „ 170 

18 

164 

25-6 

m „ 

, 180 

18 

176 

14-3 

181 „ 190 

36 

18.3 

24-6 

191 „ 

, 200 

30 

191 

19-7 

201 „ 

, 210 

48 

205 

24*7 

211 „ 

, 220 

12 

217 

20-2 

221 „ 230 

6 

220 

30-0 

Ovei 

230 

18 

236 

32*6 


The pereenta.ges of production as given in Table T indicate 
that, I'V ‘^’olecition and efficient management, a steady output 
of eggs can be maintained throughout the entire year. While 
the maximum is attained during the spring cycle (February- 
May) , the variations at other periods are less than might have 
been expected. Tt will be noticed that Leghorns did not 
compare favourably with Wyandottes, Rhode Island Eeds and 
Plymouth Rocks, a matter of surprise, considering that Leg- 
horns are non-sitters, whereas the others are usually sitters 
during the fifth, sixth and seventh periods. 

Table TT is worthy of study. Tt will be noticed that while 
there nr(' considerable variations in accrordance with the 
season, \ct the variations seem to follow a consistent rule. 
The proportion of eggs failing to reach market standards is 
considerable. In this respect the Rhode Island Reds show 
the most marked improvement from the first period. 

The graphs show that size of egg increases with greater 
produ(*,tion , although not in relative proportion, during the 
earlier periods of laying, and that during the later periods, 
when production declines, the size of the egg is maintained. 

It is further shown that all breeds lay smaller eggs in the 
first two periods, and that the increase therefore takes place 
after the first eight weeks. 

From Table IV it would appear that, with the exception 
of the two pens which produced no eggs in the first and 
second periods, and gave the lowest annual averages of second 
grade eggs, there is no affinity between winter laying and the 
percentage of second grade eggs. The eleven pens of 
Wyandottes 'which laid aA average of 5.1 eggs in the first 
and second periods, gave over the whole year an average of 
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28.2 per cent. Hccond grade eggs, and the two pens which pro- 
duced 33.2 eggs in first two periods laid 18.2 per cent, of 
second grade eggs. 

On the other hand, with notable differences, it would seem 
(Table V) that the number of second grade eggs laid is 
influenced by the total annual egg-laying capacity; the larger 
the annual producition the greater is the percentage of second 
grade eggs. 

Further evidence is obtained by a study of tlie details from 
records of pens of White Wyandottes given below. 


Four Pens jirodurmfj a7i AnmicJ. Averaije of FjjtjH and orer. 



Firsf /\ 


Pi'm'utioje of 

Whole 
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2:i 

17-S 

64 

1-6 

220 
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:u; 

7*5 

m 


231 

30 '5 

45 

:C2 

8i) 


235 

.51 -5 

6.5’* 

.. , 15-3 

51 

12*6 

261 

7-5 
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portion of 1st grade* eggs. 
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42* ... 

H-83 

18-9 

57-1 

187 

8‘‘) 

46 ... 

3-5 

42*8 

17*2 

183 

23*2 

53+ ... 

0-0 

0-0 

3*1 

18.5 

l2*3 

54 ... 

33) 

72-2 

40-4 

184 

4 6 -.5 

6U ... 

3-0 

16-7 

21*8 

185 

.393, 


Until the last [icriod the 

icrccnla^'c of 2nd f^rado 

w ab TtM-y IcAN 


f 11 *7(> per cent. 2nd grade eggs in second iieriod. 
j Average of 2nd grade eggs greatly increased, Iniing 61‘4 per cent, in 
liftli period. 


In only thirteen instances were all the eggs produced 
within any one period of first grade standard. Of these, 
one was in the third period, one in the fourth, one in the 
fifth, two in the seventh, three in the ninth, two in the 
eleventh, one in the twelfth, and two in the thirteenth period. 
In the large proportion of cases, where small eggs are laid 
during the first and second months, the size of the egg is 
below standard during the remainder of the year. 

The figures submitted, so far as the four breeds dealt with 
are concerned, would clearly show that, while early laying 
has, in the majority of cases, an influence upon the size of 
eggs throughout the year, and also on total productivity, yet 
there are enough exceptions to indicate that size of egg is 
largely a matter of breed or strain. In order, therefore, to 
obtain a standard sized egg throughout the year, attention 
should be devoted to the prodtictidn of a larger egg during the 
winter. Size should not be entirely sacrificed to numbers. 
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GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO 
HORTICULTURE: 

ITS LIMITS AND ITS I^OSSIBILITIES. .. 

Wm. J. Lorjoit, O.B.E., 

Controller oj Hortirnliure, Ministrij of A<iru‘ultiin\ 

ExriscTATioNS as to Govermnent assistance to lioiiiciiltnre are 
not infrequently based on a failure to appreciate what are and 
what are not the functions of a Government Department. In 
the demands and criiieisins which one hears and reads there is 
evidence of two distinct and divergent lines of thought among 
growers as to what the Ministry should do and what i*e]atioiisbip 
it should maintain to th(‘ industry. 

There are those wdiose (‘oneeption of the whole duty of Govern- 
ment is expressed in thna' words: “Let iis alone.” The 
persistent neglect of- agriculture, which iji past days was the 
occasion of almost universal grumbling, is now looked back uj)ori 
with wistful regret as a paradi^?e lost. Most people, however, 
have come to realise that niod(‘rn socifty has grown too complex 
for (iov('rnment to adopt thi' role of merely keeping the ring 
while competing interests ttnir each other according to the law 
of the jungle : the comnunjity in general looking on and taking 
its chance, whether of benefit or suffering. You cannot bring 
ba('k the water that lias flowed under the bridge, nor can you 
put back the hands of the clock. During the years 1914 to 
1918 (ivilization sailed into a new latitude and it has had to 
set its chronometers to a new Meridian. There is a changed 
atmosphere ; there is an expanded outlook : there is a new philo- 
sophy of life, affecting those who think and those who exist 
without thinking. You cannot go back to the untrammelled 
individualism of the isolated country-side. The functions of 
Government arc extended and extending by force of a world-wide 
impulse. On all hands there is the regulation of liberty in order 
that the essence of liberty may be preserved. There are, how- 
ever, those who expect Government to do almost everything for 
them; a mental condition begotten o{ the nightmare of the war 
period when Government invaded the very altar places of home 
and in the manifest impotence of individual effort men looked 
to Government for deliverance. Just as there is the call so there 
are the limits to what a Gcrveriiraent can do for Forticulture. 

It can neither supply capital, nor individual initiative. It 
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cannot liiid judgrnont nor give financial prudence. It can make 
knowledge available but the acquirement must rest with the 
individual. Nor can it — and this seems to be the chief note in 
much criticisni that has been passed on the Ministry — deliver 
growers from the necessity of facing up to the competition 
of produce from overseas. The fiscal policy is for the country 
through Parliament to settle. 

Association of Growers. — There is a range of subjects in 
which growers in (‘uinbination can do wliat tlie individual acting 
alone cannot. 

Among these are questions of railway and other transport, 
markets, matters requiring agreement upon a common policy 
for the industry. Growers, in co-operation with the Ministry, 
can combine for conducting experiment and research as is done 
at Lea Valley and Mailing. Last but not least, growers can 
always participate in the exhilarating sport of criticising and even 
of fighting the Government. There is still left a wide territory 
which can only be occupied by Government action. 

Government Action. — But Government action does not neces- 
sarily mean — though it is generally taken to mean — action of 
the policeman type coming with a summons in his pocket. 
There is that wider and much more general police action of pro- 
tection against the aggressor, of safeguarding interests menaced 
by the (wil doer, and there is action of the “ fire engine type 
which comes to preserve property threatened by destruction. 
Whatever in the past may have given occasion for suspicion of 
Government action and given rise to resentment of the visit of 
an inspector as an invasion of the liberty of the subject, it is 
the anxious desire of the Ministry to dispel suspicion and to 
prove itself to be the friend of every section of the industry, the 
co-operator in every useful development, the protector of its 
interest^ against every assailant — ^its eyes in the investigation 
of problems and its intelligence wing in research. 

To secure that this shall be so, elaborate arrangements have 
been made for frequent consultation between the Ministry and 
representatives from all branches of the industry. There is the 
Horticultural Advisory Council with its Rub-Committees of 
Nursery, Fruit and Vogehible Growing, Glass House, Marketing 
and Distribution, Bee Keeping and Willow Growing. 

At the foundation of a horticultural policy is the question of 
statistics. Probably no industry in the country stands in such 
an unfurnished condition in this respect as does that of horti- 
culture. That the industry is important — that it represents the 
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investmeut of much capital, and gives employment to large 
numbers, everyone knows — but who can fix precise figures to 
the general statements? Yet to know the dimensions of the 
industry is surely a reasonable pre-requisite to defining a policy 
in regard to it. It has been said that the value of statistics to 
a Government Department is patent, but what benefit can they 
be to the grower? It is very much like stating that anyone can 
see the value of diagnosis to a physician; but what benefit can 
it be to the patient? In the recent inquiry as to railway rates the 
absence of accurate statistics has weakened the case for the 
industry. There are violent fluctuations of prices for vegetables. 
Is the cause over production or lack of transport or faulty distri- 
bution? Statistics alone can prove it. In times of glut, too, 
is importation the cause or is it a ({ue&tion of reorganising trans- 
port? Statistics are necessary before an answer (-an b(i given. 

No <l()ubt at the mention of statistics the grower sighs and says 
“ More forms.” J3ut here his fears are groundless — for though 
there must be the filling of sch(‘dules, expert assistance for this 
purpose^- can be given from Committees comprised of representa- 
tives of growers’ organisations, the County Horticultural Stafl‘ 
and the inspectorate of the Ministry. The schedules are the 
prodiK't of confonmee between the national organisations of 
growers, the Horticultural Advisory Council and the Ministry. 
Th(\v are designed to obtain an accurate, detailed record, in tlie 
first instance, of fruit growing of all types in the country and 
of the nursery and glass house industry, with provisions for 
building up a system of reliable forecasts of the fruit crop, 
obtained in time to give warning to growers overseas when 
there is a large (Top in this country. 

The (collection of statistics on the lines above indicated has 
been deferred for the present in view of the need for economy. 

Plant Hygiene. — If an accurate diagnosis of the conditions of 
the industry is the foundation for a Horticultural policy, the 
next step will be to take measures to defend the horticultural 
stocks of the country against the attacks of diseases and pests. 
These can either be brought into the country upon imported 
produce or can be spread by the distribution of home grown stock 
as carriers. In the first case dealing with imported produce is 
necessary, and here it is evident the industry is dependent upon 
sympathetic Government action. The matter is not an easy one 
in any case, and is made more difficult by the disagreement 
among experts of how best to* do it. The provision made and the 
powers taken to protect the live-stock herds against infection. 
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form some analogy oi tbe course that may be taken. Inspection 
and certitication by the authorities of the exporting country, 
where an ehective system for this purpose exists, and where it 
does not, inspection at the port of landing before distribution in 
this country, form the basis of the plan with, in the background, 
the power to prohibit importation altogether, whore such a 
drastic measure becomes necessary. 

Next in importance is the h(‘alth of the home stocks. Grov\ers 
can be assisted in this matter by means of inspection of nurseries 
so that in all castes whej\‘ it is ])ossiblo to do so a certificate of 
Jiealth ('a]3 bo given, whicli the holder may use and quote to his 
clients, and powers to secure, punishment - f those who, reckless 
of the damage th('y may do to the industry and the community 
at large, send out plants serioiiBly affected with diseases or pests. 

This fight for health has become a vital matter to the industry. 
With the ndative ])osition attained by costs of production and 
the wholesale price obtained for produce, the saAing of the waste 
seems to be tlie only way of escape for tlu^ giower. 

Purity of Stock.- -Next to Jiealth comes piint\ of stock and 
fid(‘lity to type. AotvAithstanding the laudable and ('ostly efforts 
made by our nurserymen and seedsmen to improve and to fix 
standard typ('s the batlb^ has yet Ixam scarc<‘ly more than an 
affair of outposts, but th(' lines haAC been pretty clearly laid down 
and much useful ground covered at i\ralliug. Experiments with 
regard to Stra\\ berries, Ilaspberries and other fruits are now 
being condii(‘h*(l at Long Asliton, but there is scarcely a form of 
fruit or vegetable produce in Avhicb -the field for investigation , in 
this I’cspect, is not almost imiiniited. ^Then there is the matter 
of production of ncAv types Avhich has hardly yet be(m attacked 
in a ('omprehensiA^e and scientific manner. Tn all tlu*se matters 
th(‘ Ministry so far as its resources permit is ready to lead the 
way for the industry, so that the problems that ar(‘ constantly 
arising may Ix' ('ftVctnallv tackled. 

Value of Fruit Shows. — All this is in the production line. 
The more effic-ient and successful you rnal \0 production the 
greater the obligations imposed upon you to find an outlet for 
the (ionsumer. Here again you come into almost uncharted 
territory and the Ministry can offer to the industry services 
that cannot be siibsiitnted. It is proposed to make a beginning 
with apples — it is safe to assert that the general public is 
ignorant of what the home coinifiercial grower can produce of 
this fruit. 
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The series of commercial fruit shows which began with Kent 
and has gradually been extended to other fruit growing centres 
has already served to quicken the interest aiicl stimulate the 
spirit of emulation among fruit growers. These hIkuys serve to 
afford information of what the more progressive and scientific 
growlers are accomplishing. They are dispersing the old idea 
that any grow^er can gain by a policy of selfish seclusion; they 
serve the purpose of education by bringing the growers together 
for mutual counsel, and for the discussion of topics of general 
interest; they afford stimulus from the sporting spirit of com- 
petition ; they sejve to enlighten the public of what home 
growers are strivjng for, and tliey demonstrate w^hat with skill, 
courage and persistency the most advanced have accomplished; 
they serve also to concentrate attention on those varieties of fruit 
wdiich are l)est cah‘u1at(;d to meet the public taste. }3nt shows 
in fruit growing ccritit's are insufficient. It is necessary to have 
a crowding (edifice in TiOiidon wdiere entries which have obtained 
a prize 111 the Provincial Show's may be brought logether and 
re-staged in eoinpctilion with one another - if ]K)ssil)le for some 
substantially attractive prizes for tlu' best among tli(' best. 

The home grower has hiddcui his candle under the bushel too 
long. Too long has he neglected advertisement. 11 is a modesty 
which is not convenient, and it has given long measure to the 
illusion that if fruit that is attractive* for tlie table is desired, one 
must get it from ovei'seas supplies. Thc^ undoubted excellency 
wKich home grown fruit has attained, has yet to be brought home 
to the citizens of the nietroiiolis and the provincial capitals of 
industry. This is a matter in which Goveiaiment support can 
be helpful to the canwing out of any extended enterprise. It is 
satisfactory to note that arrangements are well under way for 
the oiganisation of a show of commercial fruit in London in the 
forthcoming summer on a scale such as has never been attempted 
before. 

The commercial fruit show in the fniit growing area may be 
called educational ” — this to be held in Tjondon may be called 
a “ demonstration ” show'. It is fitting that the first demon- 
stration show should be held in London — the hub of our Empire. 
It is well to enlighten the citizens of l!he metropolis first — ^but it 
is not enough to do this and stay. The teeming populations of 
our commercial and industrial centres are oonally unenlightened 
in this respect, and it is part of the proposed plan in subsequent 
years, to hold a demonstration show' in each of the principal 
provincial cities. 
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When the home grower has by lliose means demonstrated to 
the British public that he can produce fruit of the finest quality 
and present it in a manner to suit the most refined taste, there 
must be set on foot a (campaign of propaganda to secure that the 
home grown fruit shall have its full and rightful place in the 
dietary of the people. It must strike anyone who gives the 
matter a moment’s thought that this is most assuredly not the 
case at present. Without referring to ordinary domestic uses, 
it is sufficient for tlie moment to ask the question : at how many 
dinners or banquets, (wen of the highest class, does one see a 
provision for dessert of such a nature as to encourage the con- 
sumption of homo grown fruit? The ord.T of events must be 
first the demonstration of what the home grower is accomplishing 
and then the propaganda to extend the use. 

Grading and Packing of Fruit. — T''he encouragement of an 
extended culture of fruit must have its counterpart in the propa- 
ganda to encourage the extended use of fruit, which, if it can be 
attained, will justify itself not only upon economic grounds, but 
on the higher plane of health. These considerations involve the 
form of package to he used, the lines on which fruit should b() 
graded and the methods of packing to be recognised, the standard 
of quality, nnd any possible limitation of the varieties to be 
recognised. As a beginning has to be made, it will be well in 
the first instance to confine attention to the apple, wliich is the 
most widely used of any form of fruit capable of being grown 
at home. It is common knowledge among growers and all who 
deal with apples that the popularity which the imported apple 
has attained in this country is due to the use of a standardistid 
pa(*kage solech'.d l)ecause of its suitability for shipment purposes, 
the adoption of a consistent system of grading which has b('en 
imposed In' Government action, to scientific methods of packing, 
and to a high condition of soundness in quality, while the ('on- 
tinuity of supply which results from concentration upon a com- 
paratively few varieties of ascertained quality has added to these 
other advantages and given to the imported apple a distinct lead. 

The Ministry do(^s not wish to impose upon the trade the use 
of any form of package, but would rather that the trade (and, 
by the term “ trade ” ^n this connection the Ministry under- 
stands not only the growers, but wholesale salesmen and retail 
distributors), should come together and arrive at an agreement 
as to what packages should be standardised. The same system 
will apply to the other items of fading, packing, standard of 
qualify, and of recognised sorts. Upon each of these matters 
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the industi’y is asked to come to an agreement. When this 
measure of agreement is obtained, the next step to consider is 
how to put it into practical operation for the benefit of the 
industry and the country in general. There arc those who favour 
legislation, giving to the agreement arrived at by the trade, the 
force of law, but this would not nect'ssarily be the best method 
of securing the willing co-operation of the growers, and the popu- 
larity of the method. A far better int^thod would bt^ to make 
use of the motive of self interest and by the voluntary co-opera- 
tion of the growers themselves, demonstiating the advantages of 
the system. To effect this an authorised lal)(‘l to be used only 
for a})j)les which are ]:)acked in the manner agreed to by the 
trade and authorised ))y the Ministry might be adopted. Tha 
label could be issued by tlui Ministry to organised growers 
under a guarantee to observe certain conditions. 

These (*onditions would b(* (1) An authorised system of grading; 
1^2) An authorised system of packing; (3) An authorised standard 
of quality; and (3) A recognised commercial variety. The label 
would bear, distinctly marked on it, the grade, the number of 
weight of the contents, the variety of the apple, and some 
distinction mark to identify the grower. The label would thus 
b(' a symbol to all buyers of honest fruit. 

1'he ap{)les of any on(' variety whether grown in the North, 
South, East or West of England, packed according to these con- 
ditions and of the same grade would be so similar that they 
could b(' ataclo'd tog('ther in the market and sold in bulk. A 
buver would thus have the advantage of continuity of supply, 
wdiich at present unfortunately only goes wuth fruit growm over- 
seas. The saving of labour and space to the salesmen in busy 
markets is evident, and some might be reflected to the grower 
in reduced salesmerrs (‘barges. The main advantages to the 
gr()W(*r. how(>ver. would Ix' that ruinous slumps would be avoided. 
As all sales would be from standard sampl<‘s no individual con- 
signment need be neglected. An auxiliary to this uolicy would 
be the taking off the market of all scabby and misshapen 
apples which now tend to lower th(^ price and to spoil the home 
grown apples, and th(" use of such fruit in manufacture. 

Tt may be mentioned, in conclusion, that by the Agriculture 
Act, by the legalising of what is known as the “ Evesham 
custom ” and by other provisions, long-standing gri(‘vances of 
whi(di commercial horticulturists complained, are removed, and 
to the encouragements to t-Ke extension of intensive cnltivation 
described above is now added that of a larger measure of security 
for capital invested in improvements of the holding. 
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“ISLE OF WIGHT” DISEASE OF JPEES. 

The disease of bet^s (‘ailed “ Isle of Wight ” disease has 
recently come into jirominence on account of some interesting 
papers that were read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh on 
1st ISoveinb(u\ 11)20, by Dr. J. Rcnni(\ and his collaborators, 
Miss Elsie J. llatvev, and Mr. P. Bruce White, B.Sc., on their 
recent discovcuT in connection with this malady. Before dealing 
with thes(‘ f)ai)ers. liowevor, it will p(U*hapB be as \V(dl to give a 
lapjd sLii vev of the history and progress of this disease, and the 
investigations that have been made into il^ cause since it first 
appeared. 

Th(‘ name “ Isle of Wight ” was given to the disease because 
the first serious outbieak occurred in that Island in 1904. since 
when it has (uigaged the continuous attention both of th(^ 
Ministry and practical and scientific bee-keepers. From 1904 
to 1900 the disease spr(‘a(l slowly, but in the lattcu- year its 
progress b(^canK‘ more rapid, until in 1907 j)iM('.tically the whol(‘ 
Island was affec ted and bec'-keeping th(*re becrune an nn])rofitable 
industry. 

The symptoms of the disease are as follows : — Tdstlessness of 
the bees; dislocation of one or both postm-ior ^^ings, and disten- 
sion of the abdomen ; the staining of the alightirjg board 
and (‘onibs with excreta of the consistency of putty: crowd- 
ing of the bees on fhe outside of the hive, and, in seveue cases, 
owing to their inability to fly, qrawling about in thousands on 
the ground or ascending upright objects, and at times collecting 
in small clusters eventually to die. 

Many th(K)ri('s in earlic'T times have becui advanced as to the 
cause of th^' disease, including infection from jKiisonons plants, 
from tar spraying of the roads, from spraying fruit trees and 
potatoes, from damaged pollen cnllectod and eaten by the bees, 
inbreeding, want of ventilation, fungi, yeasts, artificial feeding, 
and modern methods of bee-keeping. In 1907, at the request 
of the Board. Mr. A. T). Imms. B.A., Cambridge University, 
carried out an investigation of the disease in the Isle of Wight 
itself. He came to the conclusion that it was due to 
digestive trouble, and gave an account of*his investigations 
in this Journal in June, 1907. Shortly afterwards Mr. 
Imms went to India, and his work of investigation was con- 
tinued by Dr. Graham Smith, in conjunction with the late Dr. 

Cambrirpi^^i TTniversitv. They reported that all the 
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affectt^d stoc-ks in the Island had by that tinu' died otf, and that 
the disease remained in abeyance until the middle of June, 
when it broke out again with greah'r virulence. They formed 
the opinion that the conditions described by Mr. Imms were the 
result and not the cause of the disease. They also shared the 
opinion of the practical bee-keepers on the Island, that the 
disease was highly infectious and that thc' drinking places visited 
by the bees were a source of contamination. 

In 1911, the disease made its appearance in Etjgland and 
Scotland. Dr. Malden continued his work and was assisted 
by Dr. Eantham, Dr. Annie Porter, and Mr. Thillamore. The 
general conclusion which these investigators arrived at was that 
the disease appeared to be caused by a ])arasitic oi'ganism, 
‘‘ Nosema Apis,” a memix'r of the group known as ” Micro- 
sporidia,,” which (uirried out its life cycle in the intestines of 
the Ix'.e. The name “ Microsi)oridiosis ” was jiccordingly given 
to the dis(Mise. Investigators in otlu'i* countries, Zander and 
Massen in Germany, and Nussbaumer in Switzoland, also canu' 
to the conclusion that ” Nosema Apis ” was the cause of the 
disease. 

Attention was now devoted to finding a cure for it. 
Several drugs wen' tried with varying rf'sults, but no definite' 
and certain remedy could be found. Investigations were then 
carried out at the University of Alx'rdeen and the Aberdeen Col- 
lege of Agriculture by Di*. Bennie and Mr. Anderson, the latter 
eventually questioning whether ” Nosema Apis ” was, in fact, 
file caust' of the disease. Dr. Bennie was later assisted by Miss 
hllsie J. Harvey and Mr. P. Bruce White, B. Rc. 'Fheir investiga- 
tion led to the discovery, early last year, of a para'^ite of aremark.- 
able kind, belonging to the genus “ 7V/r.s*o?ujm?/« , ” hitherto 
unknown in bees. The Tarsonemcfi include several species 
destructive to plants, and there are some which have been found 
in malignant gro^vths in man and in animals: in structure the 
bee Tarsonomc appears to be most closely allied to these last. 
This ( reature, which is specialised in structure, is bred within 
the bee and is confined to an extremely limited, but very impor- 
tant region of its breathing system. Within the space of a few 
cubic millimetres scores of these creatures may be found in all 
stages of development, sometimes so densely packed as to cut 
off effectively the air supply from the surrounding organs. The 
detailed pathology described in Mr. White’s ptiper proved the 
destructive character of the parasite’s habits. Thousands of bees 
have been examined from large numbers of stocks throughout the 
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country, and it was found that every stock reported by reliable 
bee-keepers, or certified by the investigators themselves, as 
suffering from the disease, harboured this parasite, while 
“ Nosema Apis ” was not always present. Similarly, every indi- 
vidual bee known to be suffering from this disease from its stock 
history and individual symptoms, was also found to contain these 
parasitc^s, and to exhibit the internal disorders which caused the 
disabling symptoms. The investigators stated that they were 
now able to diagnose the disease in its earliest stages, while the 
bees were capable of flying and foraging. Infection appeared 
to occur mainly in the hive, the conditions of the cluster making 
this comparatively easy. In support of tin theory, mites have 
been obtained from the outside of the bee apparently on their 
migratory passage. * 

In the light of this discovery much that was puzzling in the 
symptoms of the disease appears to be cleared up. The mite 
infests the trachea of the thorax only, entering by the spiracles, 
and breeding takes place here, until eventually the trachea 
becomes partially or wholly obstructed. In the latter case the 
bee dies at once, while in the former, being unable to fill the 
air sacs which permit of flight, it is reduced to (‘rawling. 
In such cases the faeces are not evacuated, as normally this is 
accomplished w'hen the bee is on the wing, and hence arises the 
congested condition of the bowels, and the consequent staining 
of the combs, hive front, and alighting board. 

Inttu'osting experiments wer(^ carried out by blocking up the 
thoracical spiracles of the bee with wax, and by this means all 
the usual symptoms of “ Isle of Wight disease were produced. 
Tests were also made on young bees w^hich were hatched from 
combs in an incubator and from which all the adult bees had 
been previously removed. Out of the 157 young bees that were 
t^xamined only one was found to be afioch^d with “ Tarsoneme ’’ ; 
this may have remained on the comb, and entered the bc^e after it 
had emerged from the cell, so that it is reasonable to suppose 
that young bees are not affected. This supposition is further 
strengthened by the fact that in the past, stocks apparently have 
been cured, and have given surplus honey by making an arti- 
ficial swarm from the affected stock; the swarm, consisting of 
all the old infected bees'* being destroyed, and the young and 
hatching bees allowed to carry on the work of the hive. 

Many bees from different countries outside Great Britain 
liave been examined, and so far ‘\Tarsonemus has not been 
found in them. All the evidence obtained points to this parasite 
in bees being peculiar to this country. 
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As some recognition of the interest taken by Mr. A. H. E. 
Wood, the director of the research proposes to designate the new 
species “ Tarsonemus woodi,” The investigators also recorded 
their high appreciation of the support of bee-keepers throughout 
Great Britain, and also of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries in supplying bees, and rendering other assistance so 
essential for the successful conduct of the research. 

In conclusion it may be said that the discovery appears to be 
an important one for the bee-keeping industry, and there seems 
little doubt that the causal agent of “ Isle of Wight ” Disease 
has at last been traced. It remains, however, for other investi- 
gators to corroborate or refute the conclusions arrived at by Dr. 
Rennie before the discovery can be wholly confirmed and 
accepted. Dr. Rennie, to whom great credit in the matter is 
due, will now devote his time to finding a means of combating 
this pest. He suggests that the name ” Isle of Wight ” 
disease, which is unsatisfactory, might he changed to ” Acarino ” 
disease. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR APRIL. 

E. J. Eussbll, D.Sc., 

Roihamsted Experimental Station. 

Manures lor Potatoes. — This is the season when manures 
must be appli(‘d for potatoes. The l)est preparation is a good 
dressing of farmyaid manure in the previous autumn in 
England, or in spring where the winter rainfall is heavy as, 
probably, in Wales. Whej*e sufficient dune was not available 
in autumn the remainder is applied in the drills. 

Artificials must always be added. Satisfactory results iuive 
been obtained by the application at the time of planting of 
1 cw^t. of sulphate of uimuonia, 4 cwt. of superphosphate, and 
1 cwt. of sulphate or muriate of potash per acre. If, howc^ver. 
the soil and climatic (*onditions are su(‘h that 9 or 10 tons of 
potatoes per acye may be expected then the following mixture 
w^ould be justified: cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, 4 cwd.. of 

superphosphate, ami 1.1 cwt. of sulphate or muriate of potash. 

In special cases (*\eu higher dressings can Ire used, but only 
when direct experience shows a definite advantage. Cases arc 
on record when a shortage of dung w^as satisfactorily counter- 
balanced by increasing the sulphate of ammonia to 2J cwt., 
wdth r'orrespondiug increases in the superphosphate to 6 cwt. 
and in tbe sulphate of potash to 2 cwt. per acre. 

Some farmers have asked whether anything is gained by 
adding magnesium compounds to a potato manure. Certain 
Scotch farmers liave used magnesiniii in the form of oxide or 
carlxrnate, ami claim to have obtained satisfactory results. One 
of the successful Scotch grow'ers in Hertfordshire lias applied 
magnesium compounds. The wuiter w^as unable to find, how- 
ever, that any advantage w^as gained thereby, bnt ju’ecise evi- 
dence is lacking, IMagnesiurn sulphate or chloride could be 
more readily obtained: the effect is being tested during the 
present season at liothamsted. 

Sulphate of ammonia is generally found better for potatoes 
than nitrate of soda, nitrate of lime or nitrolirn, and should 
therefore l)e used unless there is evidence that the nitrate 
wwld he more efl’eetive. Whenever there is any reason to fear 
scab sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate would be 
necessary, but in soils wdiere sodb does not generally give 
trouble, and in certain other cases also, a mixture of basic slag 
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and superphosphate can be used instead of superphosphate. As 
a general rule, however, the mixture given alxjve has worked 
satisfactorily. 

Manures for Mangolds. — As in the case of potatoes, the best 
preparation for mangolds is a dressing of farmyard manure, 
applied in the previous autumn if possible in the case of most 
of England, but in spring in districts where the winter is very 
wet. Many dairy farmers in the Home Counties have used 
little else, but this is not a satisfactory method of treatment 
unless dung is very cheap. Better results are obtained by the 
‘use of not more than 20 loads of dung, supplemented by 
artificials. 

l^he following mixture has proved satisfactory: 1 cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia, 3 cwt. of Bupeuphosphate, 4 cwt. of kainit 
or sylvinite, and 2 to 4 cwt. of salt in the drills, and IJ cwt. 
nitrate of soda as a top dressing when the plants are singled 
and hoed. 

The dressing seems heavy, l>iit owing to the importance of 
llie crop liberal r&anuring is quite justified. In the case of 
mangolds nitrate of soda gives better results as a top dressing 
than sulphate of anunonia' experiments show that nitrate of 
lime is also effective. 

Kainit or sylvinite arc suggested iu preference to other 
potash manures because the salt present is of value to the man- 
gold crop. 10 veil when 4 cwt. of these fertilisers are used, how- 
ever, mangolds would often respond to further dressings of salt. 

Swedes and Turnips.- -These crops require altogether 
different manurial treatment from the preceding. If grown 
without dung they need large quantititvs of phosphate, and 
sulBhcient, but not excess, of nitrogen. A useful dressing in 
this case would be, in the .southern jiart of England: 4 cwt. of 
Buporphosphato or 6 cwt. of basic slag, and 1 cwt. of sulphate 
of ammonia. If, how^ever, climatic and soil couditions favour 
u yield of 18 tons or more per acre, the following could be 
used: 6 cwt. of superphosphate or 8 cwt. of basic slag, 1 cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia, and 1 cwt. of sulphate of potash in the 
drills, followed by 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda as a top dressing at 
the time of singling. • 

Where, however, dung is applied it is very doubtful whether 
.artificials are required at all. In numerous careful experi- 
ments there has been no response to the additional artificials. 
The phosphate and potash tvould of course remain in the soil 
for future crops, but the ammonia would be lost. 
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Examine Clover Leys now, — Now that the winter is over 
careful inspection of the clover leys is desirable to ascertain 
whether the general soil conditions are suitable or whether 
there is a need of lime and of phosphates. The writer is con- 
vinced that many farmers suffer unnecessary loss of this most 
valuable crop simply through lack of lime and phosphates. The 
best time for applying these is at or before the sowing of the 
clover seed, when, as pointed out last month, there is a marked 
response in the growth of the young plant. The advantage of 
inspection now is that it affords guidance for the treatment of 
seeds to be sown this year: if last year’s crop is patchy and the 
plants are not as healthy as they should be, the newly sown, 
seeds should be well dressed with basic slag. 

Difference between Eainit, Sylvinite^ Muriate ol Potash and 
Sulphate of Potash. — Onr correspondence shows that there is 
some confusion in the minds of farmers between these sub- 
stances. 

Sulphate of potash is well known, and being a single substance 
is always of the same composition so long as it remains of the 
same degree of purity. It can be used on all croj)s needing 
potash, and is free from harmful effects on quality. 

Mxmate of potash is also well known to farmers, and in most 
cases can be used as freely as sulphate of potash, with the 
certainty that it will supply the requirements of crops needing 
potash. There have been statements that it sometimes injures 
quality, but the writer has found no direct evidence that this 
is the case. Careful trials are being made this year. 

Kaimt is a mixture of substances graded so as to contain 
about per cent, of pure potash (K^O), most of whi^li 

appears to be in the form of muriate. Before the War it con- 
sisted of about one-third of its w'eight of common salt (sodium 
chloride) , about one-third of magnesium salts (apparently 
chiefly as sulphates) , while the remaining third was muriate 
of potash with water of crystallisation. It is known to be of 
great value on mangolds and grassland, where probably all its 
constituents help the crop. 

Sijlvinite is a newcomer among fertilisers and is being 
vigorously handled by the Company responsible for the develop- 
ment of Alsace and Ijorraine, where it is found. One grade is 
sold to contain 12 to 14 per cent, of pure potash (K^O), and 
this is comparable with kainit; a ];iigher grade contains 20 to 
22 per cent, of potash. Both differ from kainit in containing 
no sulphate of magnesia but only muriate of potash and 
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muriate of soda (common salt). The lower grade contains 
approximately 19 to 25 per cent, of muriate of jlotash, 60 to* 
66 per cent, of muriate of soda, 2 to 5 per cent, of sulphate of 
lime, and 10 to 12 per cent, of insoluble matter; the higher 
grade contains approximately 32 to 85 per cent, of muriate 
of potash, 50 to 55 per cent, of muriate of soda, 2 to 5 per cent, 
of sulphate of lime, and 9 to 10 per cent, of insoluble matter. 
Either grade would be worth trying on mangolds or grassland. 
The effect on potatoes is being carefully tested this year at 
Bothamsted. 

Confusion between Chalk, Lime and Limestone.— Instances 
have been brought to the writer’s notice of a confusion between 
lime and limestone or chalk, which is adversely affecting some 
of the farmers in whose minds it exists. It is unfortunate that 
these words are all used in rather a loose way, as if they meant 
the same thing. They do not, and there is really a consider- 
able difference between them. In buying lime the farmer 
should be perfectly certain as to what the analysis means, and 
if he is in any doubt should communicate with the County 
Organiser. If one invoice guarantees 90 per cent, of pure chalk 
or pure limestone or pure calcium carbonate, and another 
guarantees 50.4 per cent, of pure lime or pure oxide of lime, 
these two quantities are not different but the same. There 
being no legal form of guarantee a dealer is fully justified in 
describing the material in whatever way he thinks most attrac- 
tive, but the farmer w'ho is buying should he perfectly clear in 
his mind what it is he is getting. 
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FEEDING STUFFS IN APRIL. 

E. T. Hainan, M.A., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Tn last nKTiith’B notes it was stated that eggs eontained all 
the viiainiiies considered essential to the well being of the young 
growing animal. It should have been stated that eggs, like 
most animal products, are deficient in the finti -scorbutic factor. 
Although our present knowledge does not enable us to state 
whether this factor is indisj)ensable as a component of a normal 
growth dietaiy, it is well to mention its absence in order to 
remove any misaxjprehension which may arise through the state- 
ment made. The anti -scorbutic factor is of course abundant in 
most fresh vegetable foods, such as eal)bag(s swedes and 
carrots. 

Farm and Consuming Values.— It will be noted that the 
expression “ consuming value as applied to jiofcatoes, swedes, 
mangolds and silage, has been replaced in the table by the term 
“ farm value.’' The' object of this is to avoid th(‘ possibility 
of confusing the value given with the value assigned to farm 
goods by valuers. The “ consuming value ” of a food, as given 
by valuers, is arrivi'd at generally by taking two-thirds of the 
market value of the food, after allowing for costs of marketing 
and residual manurial value. The figures given in the tabl'\ 
howe\'er, repr(‘sent the actual value to the farmer for feeding 
purposes on the farm, together with the manurial value, and do 
not alknv for cost of marketing. . The value assigned by a valuer 
to potatoes on a farm will, as a general rule, have quite a 
different value to that given in tlie table. 

Maize and Maize Products. — An average sample of maize 
contains a]»proximately 1.5 per cent, ash, 2.2 per cent, crude 
fibre, 4.5 per cent, oil, 10 per cent, protein and 70 per cent, 
starchy material. It is relatively high in oil and starch, medium 
in protein, and low’ in fibre, and is, therefore, pre-eminently a 
fattening foodstuff. The protein of maize hv itself is unsuit- 
able for young growing animals, so that if maize is used it 
must be supplemented wdth foods rich in protein and mineral 
matter. In the case of 'growung and breeding stock, maize or 
maize meal should in no case exceed one-half of the ration, 
about one-third being the liest proportion. Oats or bran with 
linseed meal, lucerne or clover hav, and pasture are suitable 
additions to a maize dietary. 

In the case of fattening stock, particularly pigs, maize or 
maize meal may form with advantage the bulk of the food. 
Whether the maize should be given whole or crushed, or in the 
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form of meal, depends on the class of stock and the judgment 
of the feeder. In the case of cattle a proportion of the whole 
grain passes through the digestive system unchanged, and it 
may be an advantage in this case to run pigs with the cattle. 
In the case of lambs, the maize should be finely crushed, but it 
is considered best to feed sheep with whole maize. In the case 
of pigs the maize is best fed in the form of meal, and it is 
advisable to soak the meal well before feeding. 

Maize By-products. — The use of maize and maize products 
for human food gives lise to a large number of by-products, 
including maize bran, gluten feed, gluten meal, maize germ 
meal, corn oil cake, hominy chop, hominy feed, and brewery 
by-products such as distillers’ grains. 

Maize bran consists of the whole of the maize and has a low 
feeding value. Cduien feed consists of a mixture of all the by- 
products obtained in the manufacture of maize starch, and can 
be regarded as the maize grain with most of the starch removed. 
It is rich in oil and protein and is well suited for dairy and 
fattening stock. Ghitcn meal does not contain the whole bran 
or the embryo, and differs from gluten feed in this respect. 
It is a concentrated feeding stuff, and may be used in the 
same way as gluten feed. 

Maize germ 7tical or cake consists of the embryo or maize 
germ from which the oil has been extracted. It is a very 
concentrated food and should be used in conjunction with other 
grain feeds. Corn oil cake consists of the pressed embryos, 
contains a considerable quantity of oil, and, like maize germ 
meal, is a highly concentrated feeding stuff. Hominy chop and 
hominy feed consist of the whole grain and starchy refuse from 
I lie hominy factory. They resemble maize itself from a feeding 
standpoint, and are of about equivalent value lb. for lb. They 
are valuable for fattening animals and milch cows. Distillers* 
grains obtained from maize are valuable as a feed for dairy 
cows, and may replace part of the oat ration for working horses, 
but owing to their fibrous nature are not suitable for pigs. 

The following table shows the chemical composition of the 
various by-products : — 



Wafer. 

Crurfe 

Protein. 

• 

Oil. 

Nitrogen 

free 

extract. 

Crude 

fibre. 

A fib. 

Grliiten weal ... 

9*2 

36*9 

3*9 

46*7 

2*2 

M 

Gluten feed ... 

8-5 

25*7 

4*4 

68*5 

6*7 

1*2 

Germ meal 

91 

• 230 

10*7 

45*6 

9*0 

26 

flominy feed ... 
DietilleiV 

93 

11*2 

8*6 

63*7 

4*6 

27 

8*8 

35*0 

11*3 

30*4 

12*1 

3*4 

Maize bran 

9*1 

9*9 

5*6 

620 

121 

3*1 
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nahs. 

Price 

perQr. 

8. lb. 

Price 

IS. 

£ 8. 

Manurie 

Value 

(Tn. 

£ 8. 

Pood 
Value pel 
Ton. 

£ 8. 


Price 

Starch 

Ekiuiv 

8. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Bqniv. 

d. 

Barley, English Feeding 

40/3 

400 

11 6 

1 6 

9 19 

71 

2/10 

1*52 

„ Foreign „ 

46/fi 

400 

13 0 

1 6 

11 14 

71 

3/3 

1*74 

Oati^ English „ 

41/« 

336 

13 17 

1 9 

12 8 

69'6 

4/2 

2*23 

Foi-eign 

33/- 

320 

11 11 

1 9 

10 2 

59-6 

8/5 

1*83 

Maize 

6:>/9 

480 

13 0 

1 5 

11 15 

81 

2/11 

1-56 

Beans, English spring 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„ „ • winter 

67/. 

632 

12 0 

3 1 

8 19 

66 

2/8 

1 43 

„ Chinese 

14/« 

112 

14 10 

3 1 

ll 9 

66 

8/(i 

1*87 

Peas, English blue 

60/- 

604 

13 7 

2 13 

10 14 

69 

3/1 

1 *66 

»» M 

70/- 

604 

15 11 

2 13 

12 18 

69 

3 9 

201 

„ „ maple 

70/. 

604 

15 11 

2 13 

12 18 

69 

8/9 

2* 1 

„ Jajiancse* • 

137/6 

604 

30 11 

2 13 

27 18 

69 

8'1 

4*33 

Buckwheat - 

72/. 

392 

20 11 

1 9 

.9 2 

53 

7^2 

3-S4 

Rye, English 

64/3 

480 

12 13 

1 8 

11 6 

72 

3^1 

1*66 

Millers’ offals — Coarse 

— 

— 

9 10 

2 10 

7 0 

45 

3/1 

1*65 

,1 „ Fine 

— 

— 

10 10 

2 10 

8 0 

64 

2/6 

1*34 

Barley meal - 

— 

— 

16 5 

1 6 

14 is* 

71 

4/2 

2*23 

Maize „ 

— 

— 

12 10 

1 5 

11 5 

81 

2/9 

1-47 

Bean „ - 

— 

— 

16 10 

3 1 

13 9 

66 

VI 

•2*19 

Fish j, * • 

— 


21 0 

7 12 

13 8 

63 

5/1 

2*72 

Linseed 

— 

— 

19 0 

2 16 

16 4 

119 

2/9 

1*47 

Cakes, Xiinseed 

— 

— 

17 12 

3 12 

14 0 i 

74 

3/9 

2*01 

„ Soya - 

— 

— 

— 

... 



— 



„ Cotton seed 

— 

— 

10 0 

3 5 

! 6 16 

42 

3/2 

1*70 

„ Cotton seed de- 








corticated* 

— 

— 

18 0 

5 6 

12 14 

71 

3/7 

1*92 

„ „ decorticated 








meal 

— 

— 

14 0 

5 6 

8 14 

71 

2/5 

1*29 

Coconut cake 

— 

— 

10 10 1 

8 0 

7 10 

79 

1/11 

1*03 

Groundnut cake - 

— 

— 









— 

„ decorticated 

— 

— 

15 0 

5 5 

9 16 i 

73 

2/8 

1*43 

Palm kernel cake - 

— 

— 

7 10 

2 1 

5 9 

76 

1/6 

0*76 

„ „ meal - 

— 

— 

— . 




— 

... 

— 

Brewers’ grains, dry 

— 

— 

8 10 

2 7 

6 8 

49 

2/6 

1*34 

„ „ wet 

— 

— 

1 15 

0 12 

1 8 

16 

1/6 

0-80 

Distillers’ „ dry 

— 

— 

11 6 j 

2 16 

8 9 

67 

3/. 

1*61 

,, „ wet 

— 

— 

_ 1 

— - 

— 




— 

Malt culms - 

— 

— 

7 10 

3 6 

4 4 

43 

lai 

1 03 

Potatoe‘-t - 

— 

— i 

3 0 

0 8 

2 12 

18 ; 

2/11 

1*56 

Swedcsf - . - 



1 

i 

1 6 

0 5 

1 1 

7 1 

2/11 

1-66 

Mangoldsf - - - 

— 


1 3 

0 6 

0 17 

6 : 

2/11 

1*56 

Ve’ch and oai isilagef - 

— 


2 16 

! 

0 16 

2 1| 

1 

14 

1 

L 

2/11 

1 -66 


• price* at LiTerpool. t Farm value. 


Note. — The prices quoted above represent (he average prices at which actual 
wholeRale trans^ictioos have taken place in liondon, unless otherwise stated, and 
refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
February and arc, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local 
^untry markets, the difference leing due to carnage and dealers* commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the rtflative prices of the feeding stuffs 
on offer at their locjil market by the method of calculation used in these 
notes. ^ Thus, suppose palm kerzKi cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. Its 
manurial is £2 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £7 19s. * 

per ton. Dividing this figure by 76, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as 
given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 28. Id. Dividing this 
again by the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost fier lb. 
pf storch equivalent is 1*1 Id, A similar calculation will show the rdatiye cost 
per Ib. of starch equivalent of other feeding *8tufb on the same local market. 
From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff 
gives him the best value at the prices quote<l on his own market. 
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AGRICULTURE ABROAD. 

PICfCEKING SPIUYS-^WHEAT lArPHOVEMENT 
IN CANADA. 

The United States Bureau of Chemistry has completed an 
investigation into the comparative efficacy of Pickering Sprays and 

PirlruHTiff standard Bordeaux Mixture, and the 

«CKen^^»prays Bulletin No. 866 of the 

Viinmiff TliMftAAfi Department of Agriculture, 

jsungus XPiseases. pathologists will remember that 

Spencer Pickering did considerable work on Bordeaux Mixture, 
made by treating dilute copper-sulphate solution with lime water. 
It was obvious that, if the results obtained by Pickering in the 
laboratory in England held good under field conditions in 
America, a great saving of copper might be effected. The investi- 
gation, therefore, sought to determine the amount of copper 
necessary, for a given quantity of spray, to ensure effective con- 
trol of fungus diseases, while a comparison of the adherence of 
the sprays was also made. As a result of tests on potatoes, 
extending over three seasons, it was found that sprays made after 
Pickering’s method, containing 7 per cent, of copper-sulphate, 
were as effective as ordinary Bordeaux Mixture containing 1.25 
per cent, of copper-sulphate. Pickering’s claim that the copper 
of his wash was 10 to 12 times more effective than the copper 
in standard Bordeaux Mixture was, however, not substantiated. 
Its adhesive property was, however, satisfactory, while no 
injurious effects on the plants were noted. Curiously enough, 
the Pickering Spray was not so effective on apples and grapes, 
and it also burned the foliage. Barium hydrate solution sub- 
stituted for lime water also gave satisfactory results on potatoes. 

According to The Agricultural Gazette of Canada for May 
last, the fierst serious effort made by the Federal Government 
to improve the wheat crop of Canada dates 
Wneat Impiove- Experimental Farms 

ment in Ganaoa. inaugurated. The objects 

were to improve existing grains and td introduce from abroad 
varieties that were hardy, high yielding, and capable of maturing 
in districts in which the season was somewhat short. Owing 
to Canada’s geographical position and to the great climatic 
differences pjfcvailing in the various Provinces, no single variety 
of either fall or spring wheat gives uniform results throughout 
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the Dominion. By breeding and selection, therefore, each 
Province is endeavouiing to produce varieties of wheat that will 
not only give optimum results to the grower, but will also 
possess satisfactory milling qualities. Improvement of the wheat 
crop is also encouraged by the Canadian Seed Growers’ Associa- 
tion* and by private individuals. That their united efforts have 
been attended with siTCcess there is no doubt. The result is 
demonstrated in two directions. First, doubtless in part owing 
to war conditions, the wheat acreage has been greatly increased : 
in 1918, it was approximately two million acres above the 
average acreage of the three preceding years, while in 1919 
there was a further increase of another two million acres. 
Secondly, the value in increased wheat production owing to the 
specially selected cars of wheat w^hich w^ere recleancd and dis- 
tributed at cost for seeding purposes throughout Canada can 
scarcely be estimated. 

At first, twenty-eight varieties representing the produce of 
the chief grain-growing countries of the world were selected 
by the Dominion D(‘partment of Agriculture from grain offered 
for sale on tlie Tiondon Corn Exchange. Among these wert‘ fom* 
varieties of wheat from India, namely, Kurrachee, Hard Cal- 
cutta, Bed Calcutta, and Club Calcutta, some of which proved 
valuable for breeding strains of high quality. Another was Bobs, 
a yellow braimed wheat from Australia, from wliich the present 
Bed Bobs is a selection. Practically the only variety of the 
earlier introductions grown to-day is Kubanka, a Durum wheat, 
which w^as tested out by the Experimental Farms in 1903-4. 
Among the first crosses made by a Fife wheat on those from 
N’orthern Russia were Preston, Btanley and Huron. Of these, 
Huron is the best; it is a red, bearded wheat well suited to 
the Easterii Provinces and parts of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
In Northern Alberta, the Bishop variety has made a noticeable 
stand; it is comparatively early, it gives an excellent crop and 
yields a very good grade of flour. Then there is Marquis, 
the leading wdieat of Canada, which has added enormously to 
the value of the Canadian wheat crop. Introduced by 
Dr. Chas. E. Saunders, Dominion Cerealist, Marquis is from 
three to twelve days .earlier in maturing than some other 
varieties, and is very productive, especially on rich soils and 
in rather dry climates. It yields excellent flour, it does not 
readily shell out before cutting, the kernels are hard, and 
the straw is rather short, but ^tiff. 

• See lliis JournaL January, 1912, p. 85.'>. 
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Another cross-bred variety is Ruby, which ripens at Ottawa 
in about 93 days from the date of sowing, and is thus even 
earlier than Manpiis. It yields well and is specially valuable 
in districts where Marquis is too late or where there is a 
moderate rainfall. Ruby wheat has helped to make profital)]e 
the growing of w^heat in districts where grain (Tops w"('ro 
formerly mined by frost. Prelude is also an early variety, 
ripening about H7 days from the date of sowing; it yields 
flour of very high baking strength, but it is not pale enough to 
be given the highest rank for colour. One of the most note- 
worthy strains of wheat produced by selection fiom commercial 
varieties is Earl\^ Red Fife. It is obtained from ordinary 
Ited Fife, but is Rev(?ral days earlier and has a higher yield. 
Among other sorts are White Russian and White Fife. By 
the free distribution of 5-lb. samples of wheat, through the 
agency of the Experimental Farms, the Dominion Govern- 
ment is encouraging the growing of high-yielding, good flour- 
making wheats suitable to the wide variety of conditions found 
in Canada. 

Private growers also aid in the work of producing new or 
improved varieties. The foundation stock resulting from selec- 
tion of individual plants of outstanding merit is maintained and 
multiplied in its purity by farmers who spociaUse in seed 
growing. About three hundred such farmers are members of the 
Canadian Seed Growlers’ Association. The Association receives a 
grant from the Government and charges fees for registration of 
inspected seed, which is marketed as such. In localities well 
adapted to the production of wheat, growers of registered seed 
work in co-operation in what are knowm as seed centres. Regis- 
tered seed provides the stock for field crop competitions, seed 
fairs and provincial seed exhibitions. These receive subventions 
from the Seed Branch of the Canadian Ministry of Ag dculture, 
which also inspects and tests seed for farmers and seed 
merchants, besides supplying seed wheat through the Govern- 
ment Seed Purchasing Commission. Thus, when farmers or 
seed merchants are in doubt, samples are sent to th^ seed 
laboratories for germination tests. 

Seed wheat exposed for sale must Comply with the require- 
ments of the Seed Control Act. It must be either free from 
noxious weed seeds or be labelled to indicate those present, and 
must be capable of germinating 68 per cent, or be labelled to 
show the exact percentage of germination. If sold according to 
grades, the standards must be* maintained for those indicated, 
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namely, Extra No. 1, No. 1, or No. 2 seed. The Heed Purchasing 
Commission was established in 1916, primarily to provide 
emergency seed for the drought-stricken areas in the Prairie 
Provinces, but gradually it extended its operations until at the 
present time the quantity supplied to Western Canada alone 
runs into millions of bushels a year. Car samples of wheat in 
transit to Government elevators are sorted by Dominion seed 
inspectors, and those which can be cleaned to seed grade withoiit 
serious dockage are treated accordingly. The seed inspectors 
also supervise the re-cleaning and issue seed certificates 
ex-elevator. Eveiy t ar is sampled for germination tests to be 
made at the Dominion seed laboratories, while purity tests 
are made by the inspectors. The policy of providing an abundant 
supply of superior seed wheat will, it is anticipated, result in 
increasing the demand for the best quality only. 


Every farmer is familiar with the barrel-shaped maggots 
often to be found in large numbers just under the skin on the 

The Warble Flv cattle. These maggots are the 

• An A nftoi Warble Fly, and are the cause 

to Panne W enormous loss to farmers. The subject of 

this pest in cattle is engaging the attention 
of a Scientific Committee appointed by the Ministry. Experi- 
ments are in progress with a view to discover a remedy which 
must be cheap, safe and easily obtainable to combat the ravages 
of the Fly, and eventually to destroy the pest altogether, 
llie only reliable process which has been recommended 
hitherto is that of “ squeezing out the warble maggots from 
the backs of cattle during the season of greatest growth, but 
this method of destruction is both lengthy and troublesome. 
The Committee have devoted their time to the finding of a 
satisfactory ‘‘ dressing which might be applied with safety 
to affected cattle, and one has given results so promising that 
it has been decided to invite farmers to try it as extensively 
as possible, with a view to its recommendation for general use. 

The dressing is a wash, the principal ingredient of which is 
a tobacco powder. This powder is steeped in water for 
24 hours, the liquid teained through coarse muslin, and 
applied with a cloth or brush to the backs of the cattle. The 
wash should be pressed into the warbles. 

An infusion of 3 to 4 lb. of the powder, with 4 lb. of lime 
added, in one gallon of water gives the best results. With a 
wash compounded in this way it has been found possible to kill 
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from 80 to 96 per cent, of the maggots present in cattle sub- 
jecced to experiment. A single application was in some cases 
sufficient to do this, but more certain results may be expected 
from dressing twice at an interval of 2 days. 

The Committee wish, therefore, strongly to urge upon farmers 
the desirability of carrying out for themselves trials with the 
above-mentioned dressing during the Warble season. An 
admirable arrangement would be to apply the dressing to the 
cattle once a fortnight until May; in this way farmers will 
not only advance their own interest by rendering their stock 
immune to an objectionable and costly pest, but they will also 
assist the Ministry in a very practical manner. The great 
desideratum is that a result reached by patient experiment 
should receive repeated tests by practical men working under 
normal conditions. There is reason to believe that if this 
campaign is followed up and the experimental side of the 
Ministry's researches is carried from the Laboratory to the 
farm, the grievous trouble to cattle and the heavy loss to the 
farmer may come to an end within two or three years. 

The t/ommittee would welcome at the Ministry's Offices any 
communication from farmers interested in this matter, and 
would be glad to receive in due conrse reports as to the progress 
they may have made and the results obtained. 

* lit * * 


Tnvj first “ World Poultry Congress," to be held at The 
Hague find Scheveningen , in Holland, from September 6tli to 


The First World 
Congress on 
Poultry. 


13th, 1921, will be an event of inter- 
national significance to poultry-keepers. 
This Congress will be an assembly of 
delegates from Governments, Teaching 


and Experimental Institutions, Poultry and other Societies, 


and persons interested in the development of poultry 


husbandry. 

The Congress has been organised by the International 
Association of Poultry Instructors and Investigators. It was 
intended originally to hold the first Congress at The Hague 
in 1916, but the war made it necessary to postpone the 
meeting until 1921. The programrfle is remarkable in its 
range, including as it does papers and discussions relating 
to education, research, poultry hygiene and diseases, produc- 
tion, distribution, co-operation and standardisation. The 
exhibits will include the breeds and varieties of the world, the 
latest inventions in poultry equipment and appliances, eduea- 
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lioiiul methods, results of research, and the special literature 
of various countries. The main purposes of the Congress are 
to stimulate intercvst in poultrj-keepiiig, and all matters 
relating thereto, to co-ordinate education and research in 
poultry-keeping in all countries, and to educate poultry- 
ke(^pers in the most efficient and practical methods. 

The titles of the sectiojis and sub-sections afford sufficient 
indication of the exhaustive nature of the discussions and 
demonstrations to he held during the sittings of the Congress. 
^J’here are four main w'ctions, the firtit dealing with experi- 
ments, iiivestigations, the science of breeding and its practical 
a[)plication, systems of incubation, broocung, general manage- 
ment and rearing. The second section will be concerned with 
State and official action, including reconstruction, together 
with opportunities for women in the ])Oultry indiistry. It will 
consider also international and national trade in eggs, co-opera- 
tion and the organisation of poultry societies. The third 
s(‘ction is concerned with hygiene and diseases, and the 
jourih section will discuss the training and the necessary 
<jiialifications of ijjstructois, and deal gcT^erally with education 
and demonstration work, as well as with the organisation and 
influence of ExhibitioJi and Tjaying Trials. Nearly ]00 
different papers liave been projected and these will be read 
by men and women of the highest authority in the poultry 
w’orld. From the titles of these papers it will be seen into 
what an extraordinary number of subsidiary, although 
iin))ortant, departments this industry is divided. Among 
readers in the fli’st section occurs the name of Professor 
Punnett, who will lecture on his own subject- — “ Mendelism: 
th(*- Poultry Industry and the Fancy.” Professor Graham, 
from Guelph, ('‘anada, will discuss the science of breeding 
and its ))ra.ctical applicatioji. Professor Chas. Voitellier, 
Ih'ofcssor of Poultry Husbandry, Paris, will be heard on the 
vscieiitific bases of balanced feeding of fowls, with a discussion 
of variations in weight and (‘.omposition of ei»gs, (7) in different 
periods during the time of laying of the same hen, and (2) on 
hens of different breeds. 

In the Women’s Section some interesting papers will be 
given upon woman’s sphere as an instructor in poultry-keeping, 
and the charge of small animals. This will he considered as 
41) home industry for women. Among papers dealing with 
breeding, visitors will hear an account of American methods of 
packing and marketing. In the section of hygiene, matters 
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relating to diseases of poultry will be discussed, American 
methods of combating disease, French investigations in tuber- 
culosis of poultry, and the infection of eggs dead in the shell. 
In the educational section, administration of agricultural clubs 
and farm schools will be treated exhaustively. 

l^he Congress can be attended by delegates representing any 
Government, Teaching and Kesearch Institution or Organisa- 
lion engaged in some phase of poultry breeding, production or 
distribution. Private individuals intere.sted in these subjects 
may also attend. Inquirit's should be addressed to the Hon. Soc'V, 
of the British Congress Committee, B, Vincent Sciuaro, West- 
minster, London, R.W. 1. 


Fish meal, rightly used, forms a palalable food for stock, 
hut the Ministry is receiving evidence that farmers are not 
The Use of Fish material with proper discretion. 

Meal for Pies • butchers and bacon curers are com- 

AWamineNote that many pigs bouglit 

® * by them .are tainted with a fishy taste and 

odour, and the carcasses fi-om such ))igs are worthless for Iniman 
food. Jn all these cases, when the trouble is traced bac’k, it 
appears that the feedtjrs have used either the wrong brand of 
fish meal, or have used it in excess, or, in certain cases, have 
us(h 1 a proprietary pig meal containing a large quantity of fish 
meal. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that fish meal is 
a dangerous food for pigs unless the right grade is used and 
unless this meal does not form more than one-eiglith of the dry 
food fed. An error in this direction is very diffi(*ult to correct, 
.-iiH'c the fishy taint once acquired by the pig is very difficult to 
g(*t rid of subsequently. It is certain that butchi^rs will not face 
I lie possibility of loss through acquiring tainted carcasses, and 
the inevitable result of misuse of fish meal for pigs will be 
that butchers may refuse to buy pigs which have been fed on 
fish meal. The Ministry’s Tjcaflet No. B83 gives particulars of 
the kind of fish meal that is safe and the quantity that can he 
used; unless a farmer can ensure that instruction.^ of the kind 
are followed he had better let fish meal alone. 

Note for Compound Meal Mannfactvivrs . — The Ministiy has 
recently been advised of a case of tainting of pig meat which 
oc.curred in the Birmingham area. The case concerned a lot 
of 500 pigs, the carcasses of which wore yellow and oily in 
appearance and had a strong*fishy odour. On tracing this case 
back to its source, it appeared that the tainting was due to the 
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presence of considerable quantities of fish meal in a patent pig 
meal fed to the pigs. The Ministry wishes to call the atten- 
tion of manufacturers to the danger of putting large quantities 
of fish meal into meals or cakes; “ white fish meal only 
should be used for this purpose, and the quantity fed should 
not exceed one-eighth by dry weight of the total meal. In all 
such cases, when a meal contains fish meal, it is advisable to 
state the proportion by weight of fish meal present to obviate 
the danger of the pig feeder using fish meal in excess by feeding 
fish meal in conjunction with such pig meals. 

The danger of taint from such source^ is a real one, and 
misuse of fish meal is liable to discredit the value of fish meal 
as a feeding stuff. It is obvious that the retail meat trade will 
take as strong action as possible to avoid losses in the future 
from such a source if siuh cases occur in any frequency. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. — Gloucesternhire, Herrfordah're^ the Mid- 
land Counties Groups and Lincolnshire (Ormshtf and Grimshj Districts ^ — All 
restrictions imposed in connection with the outbreaks in these districts have 
now been withdrawn. 

Yorkshire (East Riding ), — Six outbreaks, in all, have been conlijined in the 
Halahain district, the most recent being on the 1st Marcdi on premises in close 
proximity to those concerned in earlier • outbreaks. The rcstiictions on 
inoveinont are applicable only to ten parishes, in the immediate neigh boui hood 
of Halahain, and llie parish of Hollym alone remains a prohibited area, that 
is, an area in which movement is entirely prohibited except by licence. 

Rabies. — Wiltshire^ Dorset ami Hampshire , — One further case of Rabies 
has occniTod in this district since the issue of the March Journal^ namely, on 
the rith March at Southamptmi. 

The limits of the Inner Controlled Area around Salisbury have been 
contracted by the issue of an Order which operated on the 15th Fihiuaiy. 
That Area now includes only the Borough of Salisbury and 7 parishes 
immediately suiTounding the Borough. 

Glamorgan . — No further outbreak has occurred in this district. 

Berkshire District , — A case was continnod at High Wycombe on the first 
of March in a puppy which died and was buried early in January. 

Lomlon . — The suspected case of Rabies in the Boremgh of Woolwich having 
been fouiul, as the result of inoculation experiments, not to be one of 
Rabies, the restrictions on thtj movement of dogs out of a portion of that 
Borough were withdrawn as from the 4th March. No further outbreak of Babies 
having occurred in the Acton District since that which necessitated the 
imposition of restrictions on the 8th December last, the requirement of leading 
was, therefore, withdrawn as from the 4th March. 


Printed under the authority of His Majesty ' a Statiosbey Officb, 
By Metchim k Bon, Princes Street, Westminster, 8.W.I. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

An account was given in the March issue of this Joubnal 
(p. 1097) of the arrangements proposed to give effect to the 
XX Government’s decision in regard to the 
Wheat Prices price to be paid for home-grown wheat of 
the 1920 crop. The scheme has since been 
extended so as to enable sales made by growers to merchants 
between 8th November, 1920, and 6th March, 1921, to be dealt 
with more effectively. Farmers who sold wheat during this 
period to merchants can now claim the repayment of the differ- 
ence between the price which they received and the prescribed 
price for wheat of sound milling quality. Claim forms containing 
instructions to growers in England and Wales can be obtained 
from the local branches of the National Farmers’ Union and the 
National Association of Corn and Agricultural Merchants. 


In connection with the arrangement as regards the price of 
home-grown wheat of the 1920 crop, it was stated that the price 
Home-Grown home-giown wheat 

Wheat Prices lor milling quality will continue so 

Anril .nil TWaw the average c.i.f. cost of imported 

^ wheat remains above the parity of that 

figure. This average will be the average of the c.i.f. cost of 
all milling wheat imported during the two preceding months, 
together with the actual and anticipated arrivals in the United 
Kin^om during the current month, subject to adjustment in 
respect of the lower percentage of flour of equal water content 
obtainable frcan home-grown wheat as compared with imported 
wheat. In the event of this average falling below the equivalent 
of 958. the ptke of hmene-gtbwn wheat will be adjusted accord- 
ingly, antd fw revised price to be paid by millers will be 
announced * 
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The Ministry announced on the 23rd of March that it had been 
informed by the Ministry of Food that the average c.ii. cost of 
imported wheat calculated as stated above for the month of 
March was 102s. 7d. per 480 lb. After making the necessary 
adjustment for moisture content, the equivalent price for home- 
grown wheat is approximately 96s. 3d. per 504 lb. The price of 
95s. per 504* lb. payable by millers therefore remained unaffected 
during the month of April. 

As regards the price payable during tlio month of May, the 
Ministry is informed that the Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies calculate that the cost of wheat imp rted during February, 
March and April is equivalent to 92s. per qr. of 504 lb. for home- 
grown whc'at of sound milling quality. For the month of May, 
1921, therefore, tlu^ avei*age price properly receivable by growers 
will be 92 r. per 504 lb. 

Special arrangements have been made which should enable 
millers to use home-grown wheat freely and to pay for it on the 
average a price not k'ss than the price properly receivable by 
gro^^ers for wheat of average quality. Choice samples should 
realise pric^es above the average, but lowcu* prices can only be 
<^xpected for samples of inferior quality or (-ondition. 

No definite guarantee can of course be given that millers will 
be able to purchase all the home-grown wheat that may be offered 
to them at any given time, especially if farmers press their wheat 
•on th(' market in (^xcess of normal requirements, but the Ministry 
does not doubt that the whole of the wheat crop is required and 
that it will have bet'ii absorbed by the mills by IBlh August next, 
the date at which the present arrangement will come to an end, 

^ 


iMany cqmplaints have lately reached the Ministry from those 
who have seen or lieard that British horses landed in Belgium 
Export of often in a condition that should have 

Worn Out Horses. Feclmled Ibeir export. For some time past 
. the Ministry has been conducting a very 
careful investigation into conditions in Belgium and at our home 


poi’ts. and as a ipsult it was ascertained that while the standard 
at the Port of Tjondon k uniformly high, certain cargoes which 
have been allowed to leave provincial ports have contained horses 
which in the Ministry’s opinion did not conform to the standard 
set up by the Act of 1914. In order to secure the greater super- 
vision which is necessary in ordel to maintain humane condi- 
tions, it has been decided to employ an additional Staff of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons who will give their whole time to this work. 



Prosecution under the Swine Fever Order. 99 

It is very generally admitted that the Act of 1914 has to a 
large extent removed from export the class of horse that made 
up a very considerable part of the consignments before the War, 
and it is hoped that the fresh action taken will still further secure 
the observance of the Act. Every effort is being made to stimu- 
late the slaughter by humane methods on this side of horses that 
are intended for meat. It is proposed to extend this system to 
the fullest possibhi extent so that no horse intended for con- 
sumption may be sent across the seas alive. The extent to which 
horse-slaughtering depots in this country have developed near 
the ports during the past six months is most encouraging and 
favours the belief that home-killing will soon become the rule 
and the export of live liorsos for meat a raiu exc'eption. At the 
same time it is well to remember that a horse in all respects fit 
for work may be, bought in Belgium for meat, because hoises 
are sold in the op(UJ market and the butcher may be prepared to 
outbid other buyers. 


IxN (ilasgow^ last iiKJiith a pig feeder w^as charged and found 
guilty of having had in his possession a number of pigs affected 

Of iMvmg Svviuo 

ouUon under the ,'"8.*° f?''- '>* "'« *» 

« . ^ n the authorities. He \\aB turther charged 

swine eC ever orcier* i i* i ma ‘ji i j 

and louiid guilty with having exposed 

tv\('nty pigs for sale in one market and fifteen pigs for sale in 
anotluu’ market, all these pigs being diseased or suspected of 
being diseased. Nearly all the pigs disposed of in the markets 
had died of Swine Fev<u‘ within a short time of the sale. The 
Court imposed a fine of I'lOO wuth two months' imi)i*isonment as 
an alternative. The Ministry of Agriculture through its 
insi)e(lcn*s has traced the pigs that tliis deali'r sold, and of the 
fifteen sold on the 8th Pecember all were suffering from Swinei 
Fev(u* ten days later. The twenty sold on Gth December were 
disposed of to different farmers and introduced Swine Fever on 
eight sets of premises. The very serious injury which is done 
to the pig breeding industry by cases of this sort will be realised, 
and it is the duty of every pig keeper to see that he does not sell 
any animals which afford any suspicion of the existence of Swine 
Fever. In this trade as in all others there is a certain amount 
of wilful carelessness, even d! fraud, but if the Petty Sessional 
Courts before which cases like the one referred to above are 
brought, will only deal with them on the same salutary lines it 

▲ 2 
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is safe to say that the business of trading suspect animals will 
become unpopular. 


Early in April Sir Lawrence Weaver, Director-General of the 
Land Department of the Ministry of Agriculture, read to the 

Building lor Institute of British Architects a 

T 0 . paper in which he set out a brief record 

A Survey of the Ministry s work in providing land 

Ministnr^ Work ex-soldiers. He pointed out 

^ ’ that this work is the outcome of a pledge 

given during the war to men in 11. M. Service and to women 
who worked on the land for at least six months. This pledge 
received statutory force from the Land Settlement (Facilities) 
Act of 1919. 

The total applications from ex-Service men for land 
amounted to 48,340 when the list was closed on December 1st 
last, It is expected that about 30,000 of these applications 
will stand and of these upwards of 11,000 have been satisfied. 
If agricultural conditions continue satisfactory enough to main- 
tain the pressure of applicants’ demand for land it may be 
found necessary to acquire as much as .160,000 acres more, so 
that when the work comes to an end 640 square miles will 
have been acquired and 30,000 men will have been settled. 

The term Small Holding ”is an elastic one and covers 
anything between a plot of an acre or two suitable for a 
market garden up to a fifty ticre dairy holding with seven 
roomed cottage, dairy and farm buildings. The capital cost 
has ranged from £100 to £5,000, but is now limited to £2,500. 
The average size of a holding in England and Wales is about 
IS} acres. ' Practical difficulties in the way of work done have 
been immense. Demobilisation brought no reduction in the 
(;ost of building; contrary to general expectation prices 
increased. Although the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act 
placed twenty million pounds to the credit of capital costs and' 
although the Government undertook to meet all annual losses, 
the most rigid economy has been called for all the time. 
Approximate scales of capital cost and annual loss per holding 
were placed before the County Councils in the summer of last 
year, and the Ministry’s superintending architects review alF 
small holding building schemes 'and cut out every "item of 
unnecessary expenditure, 

?Ffae Land Settlement Division maintains the closest: 
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relationship with County Councils, and the Ministry’s District 
Commissioners act with the superintending architects as 
ambassadors to the County Councils.” Experience has shown 
that cheap architects make poor buildings, and the Ministry 
urges upon County Councils the engagement of men with 
proper qualifications. In view of the bitter need for reduction 
in cost, it has been found that the architect in charge of cottage 
and farm building schemes must needs be more of an organiser 
and economist than an artist. The complete task of the 
Ministry which is, working through the County Councils, to 
provide three thousand new cottages and nearly two thousand 
sets of new farm buildings, in addition to hundreds of adapta- 
tions of existing premises, is complicated by the fact that the 
work is spread over sixty-two administrative counties ” in 
remote Yorkshire vales, on the slopes of Welsh mountains, 
in the folds of inaccessible downs.” The whole of the 
architec^tural work has been carried on as far as the Depart- 
ment is concerned by less than fifty people and the best 
possible use has been made of the very limited range of avail- 
able material. In building operations it has been found that 
brick has held its own, though most exhaustive experiments 
have been made with (ob, pise and concrete. 

The Ministry looks forward to the time when it will no 
longer need to control directly the building operations on its 
own Farm Settlements, which amount to 25,000 acres. It takes 
the view that building is a commercial business associated 
with a speculative side and carrying with it risks that a 
Ministry ought not to undertake. A Government Department 
is concerned with administration and not with trade, nor can 
it hope to carry on business successfully because the Treasury 
supervision, which is absolutely essential in the best interests 
of the State, enforces delays and difficulties which the ordinary 
building contractor does not encounter. This view is explained 
in greater detail in the Keport of Proceedings under the Small 
Holdings Colonies Act for the period ended 31 ‘^t March, 1920, 
in which it is explained that a decision has been arrived at: — 

(a) To divide into small holdings the area now devoted 
to central farms on small holdings settlements, and to 
dispense with the services of the Director so soon as the 
equipment of the whole estate for small holdings purposes 
has been completed and the settlers are fairly established. 

(b) To transfer the management of such estates to the 
Councils of the counties in which they are situate. 
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(c) To deal with the profit-sharing farm settlements in 
one of the following ways: (1) Where the land is -suitable, 
by cutting up part of the estate into small holdings, and by 
selling the remainder as ordinary farms; (2) By selling the 
complete estate; (3) By retaining one, or at most two, 
specially favourable estates (in whole or in part) in order 
to draft thereto men displaced on other estates. 


Rations for 
Live Stock. 


No. 82 of th(^ Miscellaneous Jhiblieations of the Ministry is by 
Professor T. B. Wood, of Cambridge University, and is called 
“ Rations for Live Kt^x'k.” It shows the 
composition and nutritive value of many 
feeding stuffs, the relation between live- 
weight and food requirement, and offers the farmer a method 
of working out siiitabh^ ralions for his animals. Professor 
Wood compares an animul with a stean^ engine at work 
and points out that it must supplied with the materials 
necessary for fuel and ic'pairs, the fuel of the animal being 
carbohydrates and fats or oils, wbilo the repairing material 
is given in the form of albuminoids or flesh formers. He empha- 
sises the important fact that the value of the feeding stuff 
depends on the proportion that can be digested, and the pamphlet 
contains figures giving the nutritive value of a large number of 
foods and the nutritive rafTo of the repair to the fuel content. 
Then comes the question of productive feeding — the food that 
will enable animals to increase their weight, yield more milk or 
do more work. Advice is offered on the question of buying 
feeding stuffs, and figures are supplied giving the best measure 
of the relative productive value of various concentrated foods. 


An important section of the pamphlet is that dealing with 
the general properties of feeding stuffs. It is followed by notes 
on the rations for fattening bullocks, for cowl's, calves, she^p, 
horses and pigs. Professor Wood has used the simplest possible 
language and has been so careful to explain the principles under- 
lying the tablevS accompanying the pamphlet that a very sm ill 
effort is required to master them. The value of these contents 
to the practical agriculturist is undoubtedly very great. Even 
some of our successful stock owners may find in the light of this 
work that they have been feeding wastefully and that a better 
balanced ration may add to the worth and condition of the 
stock fed. 
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The procedure in regard to the minimum prices guaranteed 
by the Agriculture Act, 1920, in respect of wheat and oats 

Minimum Prices 1^21 was explained in the 

for Wheat and Journal (p. 8). The 

Oats Harvested farmers is drawn to the fact 

in 1921 payment will be made sinless a 

claim is made in respect of the area on which 
the wheat or oats have been produced. Forms of claim for 1921 
will be issued along with the forms on which the Agricultural 
Ih^turns have to be made on 4th June, 1921. The claims must be 
forwarded direct to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries not 
later than the 80th June, unless the claimant can show that he 
bec^arne the occupier of tlie land after that date, in which 
case the AJinister may accept a claim made not later than the 
Ist September, 1921. 

The claimant will he required to enter on the form of claim 
particulars of each separate field of w^heat or oats. The 
number of each field as shown on the 25--inch Ordnance Survey 
Maj), and the ploughed area of wdieat or oats in each field, 
w\]] have to be stated. These detailed particulars are necessary 
to enable the Ministry and the County Agricultural Committee 
to verify the accuracy of the claim. 

Copies of the Ordnance Survey JMap on the 25-inch scale 
can be purchased through anv bookseller, price 5s. per sheet. 
In most districts copies of the map of the district can be 
inspected at the office of the County Agricultural Committee. 
Information as to the number of fields can also be obtained 
at the local office of the District Valuer of the Board of Inland 
Kevenue. The Assistant Overseer may also possess a copy of 
the map of his parish. In case of difficulty, inquiry should be 
made of the Cultivation Officer of the County Agricultural 
Committee. Farmers are advised to take steps forthwith to 
ascertain the numbers of the fields sown or intencled to be 
sown with wheat or oats as shown on the 25-inch Ordnance 
Survey ATap. 
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ACCOUNTS OF A HAMPSHIRE DOWN 

FLOCK. 

Sm A. D. Haij„ K.C.B., F.R.S. 


In this JouBNAt, for May, 1920, the accounts of the Pedigree 
Hampshire Down Flock belonging to the Lord Wandsworth 
Orphanage and kept on their Long Sutton Estate in Hampshire 
were set out for the year ending Michaelmas, 1919. Below are 
set out the corresponding figures for the following year, ending 
Michaelmas, 1920. 
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It may be explained again that the accounts are kept on a 
costs basis. The initial valuation is arrived at bj^ taldng the 
number of flock ewes on 1st May (approximately the date of 
weaning) at the average figure of .£4 each. Old rams are simi- 
larly valued at £7 each. From 1st May the cost of keeping (a) 
the ewes, (b) the selected ram lambs, (c) the ewe lambs and 
wethers is kept separately, and the valuations at Michaelmas 
are made up of the flock ewes at their fixed £4 price and the 
cost of keep between 1st May and 11th October, any ram lambs 
remaining unsold at cost, also ewe lambs and tegs at cost. The 
valuation figure has also to include the cost of any rams hired for 
the coming season, and one-half cost of rams purchased. For 
book-keeping purposes a pedigree suspense account is kept which 
is debited with the cost of ewes and rams purchased for the flock, 
ono-half of the ram costs are charged to the flock in each of the 
two years after purchase, and the cost of the ewes is similarly 
spread over three years. The labour and horse labour items 
represent actual costs ; the crops that are folded off are charged 
st two-thirds of the cost of cultivation, plus the cost of seed (the 
nuinures and one-third of the cultivation, as representing clean- 
ing costs, are passed on to the succeeding corn crops) ; hay, oats 
.Hiid other foods grown on the farm are charged at market prices. 

An examination of the figures for the two years shows that 
the costs of keeping the flock, high as they were in 1918-19, have 
been greatly increased in 1919-20. The cost of the labour 
directly employed upon the flock (one head and one assistant 
shepherd and one labourer) has increased from XlOi) to X537. 
Similarly the cost of the crops consumed, again largely labour, 
has increased from £673 to £978, The chief increase in the 
expenditure comes, however, in the purchased foods, the cost of 
which has risen from £662 to £1,462. To some extent this has 
been due to a large number of lambs raised and to increased 
prices, but the extra cost has been chiefly due to the fact that 
during the year in question feeding stuffs were again obtuinable 
in quantity and were consumed on the principle of ‘‘ no stint 
end the best is good enough for me ’’ which prevails in tbi? 
rearing of pedigree stock. Less home ^rown oats and beans were 
used, the grazing (92 acres of lattermath) on the other hand 
cost rather more, but this cost is accidentally swelled by a very 
heavy bill for fertilisers charged to the pastures, on which a 
course of improvement is being carried out. Less hay was con- 
sumed, but at the price then ruling, £13, the cost amounted to 
£566 as compared with £402 in the previous year. 



lOT) ArrorNTs of a ITampshiee Down Flock. [May, 

The gpueral result is a very heavy expenditure; taking the 
(‘we as a unit the total cost of the flock per ewe amounted to 
I'K) Bs. in D)19-20 as compared with £9 5s. in the preceding 
yt»ur. Of tliis £10 12b. went for food, £2 8b. for labour, £1 8s. 
for rums, &c., £1 15s. for management and sundries, as com- 
pared with £5 15b. for food, 208. for labour, 17s. for rams and 
27s. management find sundries in 1918-19. Tliese figures are 
very large in themselves, apart from the enormous increase they 
show on those of the preceding year. To some extent the 
increases is due to a bigger number of lambs reared, 804 against 
278, and particularly a bigger number of ram lambs which cost 
the most, 89 against 58 in the preceding year. Ijabonr and food 
were dearer. The extra 88. per ew^e for sundries represented only 
the increased cost of showing in 1920 as compared wdth 1919. 
Dig as the food bill appears it is not a wasteful one, such as 
might bo incurred by a shepherd who dips at will into granary 
and (udvo store ; the foods are rationed out after discussion 
betwo(ui the manageu’ and th(^ shepherd, and while there has been 
no stint there has been no waste. I am satisfied that the costs are 
legitimate enough for the year and do not exceed thos(^ pre- 
vailing in oth(‘r pedigret^ flocks of the same quality. 

Of course therci are probably no other sheep so expensively 
produced; Hampshire ram lambs have to be forced from birth, 
indeed as much as possible before birth, because neither 
brooding nor quality will be of much avail if the lambs 
have not size at tlu' August sales. The essence of a TTamp- 
shin^ is ('arly maturity and tluj ram buyers make their choice 
on \^hat they see before them, which is, other things like 
conformation and wool being equal, tlu' weight attained in the 
time, whetlior that is due to skilful feeding and to natural 
capacity lo put on flesh such as may be transmitted to the off- 
spring. T am aware of few pedigree flocks that have a strict 
accomil k 'pf against them, especially as they so often are kept 
as hobbies: indeed, the main purpose of setting out this account 
is to indiu e owners of pedigree flocks to realise what expenditure 
they are up against. 

On tile cn‘dit side the fl«ck makes a better showing in 1919-20 
than in tlu' preceding year. In the first place more lambs were 
reared, 810 from 288 ewes, as against 278 from 279 ewes in the 
preceding year, and the fpiality was better, so that 89 could be 
drafted for the ram sales as compafed with 58 before. Sales 
were better ; as is well known, there was an exceptional recovery 
in the demand for rams sheep of all kinds in 1920. This 
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flock in 1920 let two lambs at 225 and 150 guineas respectively, 
and sold three others at 82, 54, and 48 guineas, the average for 
78 lambs being over £24, while the 20 shearlings averaged nearly 
£19 each. The draft ewes and the butcher’s lambs made over 
£0 each as compared with 78s. in the previous year. The wool, 
of which the owes clipped over 8 lb. and the lambs under 3 lb., 
produced £452, as against £327. The valuation of the flock 
shows a considerable rise, nearly £700, but this was not due to 
any writing up of the value of the ewes, which w^oiild have beoii 
done in an ordinary valuation according to market prices, but to 
the fact that 47 tegs had not been sold by the 11th October 
(afterwards realising £30()h that there were 11 more flock lambs 
kept over, and that the pedigree costs fo]* rams hired and pur- 
chased had been increased by £140, and that the cost of keep 
from 1st May had been greater. 

The final result shows a loss of £190, a sufficiently discon- 
certing result for what had seemed to bo a good year, wdien the 
fall of lambs had been good, the early spring favourable, and the 
sales both in amount and quality far better than tht' flock had 
hitherto realised. Of course the loss could bo converted into a 
profit if the hay, charged at market price — £13, were charged at 
cost, i.c., at something under £4. Then the debit of £566 would 
become £170. In the oats and beans bought from the farm is 
also concealed a little profit. If all the homo growm foods were 
charged at cost the account would show a nominal profit of 
£250 instead of a loss of £190. Argument will of course 
be perennial whether it is more correct to charge the live 
stock at cost or market price for home grown foods; it does 
not matter much except in timos like the pres(‘nt when market 
prices are fluctuating widely The important thing is that the 
farmer, using his book-keeping for his own information, should 
not deceive himself. The final upshot of the accounts of this 
flock, whether home grown food is tak(m in at cost or market 
price, comes to the same thing, viz., the flock i^rodhced from 
171 acres of arable land cropped with roots, vetches, Ac., 40 
acres of seeds as hay, 8 acres of oats and beans, and 92 acres of 
lattormath, a cash return of about £250 after all expenses had 
been paid. The flock is only valued at about £3,000 at Michael- 
mas, but taking the average of the net expenditure also standing 
against it throughout the year it ought to be paying interest on 
a sum of about £5,000 floating capital. The result then could 
be summed up as showing that the flock returns a bare 5 per 
cent, on its capital while the land which the flodk used, some 220 
acres, earned no profit at alL 
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Now the land under corn on the same farm that year made 
an average profit of £4 12s. an acre, and it is in the light of this 
figure that the really unprofitable nature of the flock is seen. 
Land which will produce a profit of 1*4 12s. an acre under corn 
will produce no profit at all but only a low rate of interest on the 
extra capital at stake when its i)roduce is marketed in the form 
of a pedigree flock. 

It may be urged that the corn could not be grown but for the 
sheeping th(‘ land had received. The proposition is debatable, 
but at any rate the flock gets ample credit for what is 

done in this direction, because the subsequent rops have 
to pay off some IB an acre of manurial residues in 

addition to 12 an acre or so of cleaning costs. While there 

can be no doubt about the enrichment of the soil effected 

by the heavy cake and corn feeding accompanying its folding 
over by a pedigree flock it is often difiB.cult to get a paying return 
for this manuring. If the fold is late in March or even February, 
it is often difficult to get spring corn sown on a satisfactory tilth 
in time to secure a good crop, one that is in any way proportional 
to the manure residues supposed to be in the land. On these 
chalk soils the spring drought may set in early, and the two 
dominant factors in securing a good crop are early sowing and a 
good tilth. Actually on this farm wheat is the profitable crop 
rather than spring oats and barley, because it does not suffer 
from the late tilth and has not to pay so much of the costs carried 
over from the folding. In fact the corn is most profitable on the 
land that is never sheeped . 

Another objection may be. taken to the general conclusion as io 
the unprofitable nature of the flock — that it is not quite big 
enough nor skilfully enough managed to attain the results that 
alone will pay for the expense involved. The ijrices realised for 
pedigree rams by a flock which is recognised as among the two 
or three leading flocks in the countiy, the sort of flock wdiieh 
wuns first prizes at the Royal 81iow\ are very different 
from the prices obtaiiunl by a flock which just misses the 
highest j)osition. Such a position has not been attained 
by this flock, whose shiiw’ record for 1920 was one third 
prize at thc‘ Royal Counties Show, two second and two third 
prizes at the Bath and West Show% and one second prize at 
the Hampshire Down Society’s Breed Show. The truth of both 
objections may be admitted. A flock of 400 or 600 has a much 
greater chance of winning prizes than one of 200. merely because 
there are more to select ^rom. The expenses increase with 
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numbers but the whole average of the sales may be increased by 
the superior prize winning capacity. Again prize-winning to 
a considerable extent depends upon the art with which the stock 
are finally prepared and presented for show, and in connection 
with every breed there are two or three shepherds known for 
their personal skill in- putting their animals before the judge to 
the best advantage. However, let it be admitted that the flock 
in question may fail in this respect, the general conclusion would 
still emerge that ram breeding is an unprofitable business unless 
the flock can be brought to the very top of the tree. 

In fact one cannot standardise a ram breeder’s business and 
prepare an account which compares the average cost of produc- 
tion with the return for the output that may be expected in a 
normal market. On the receipt side of the account the personal 
factor counts for much : how well can the particular shepherd show 
his sheep, how clever a salesman is the owner in the special and 
limited market in which he had to make his profit. But these 
accounts do show what coats of production have to be faced and 
how unprofitable a business ram breeding is likely to be for 
the majority of men who engage in it. The balanc(i,sheet may 
serve the purpose of inducing ram breeders to consider their 
business in the light of results; can they so bring their flock to 
the front as to pay for the expenditure or is the loss worth 
while as a luxury? 
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RESEARCH IN ANIMAL BREEDING. 

II. 

E. C. PUNNETT. F.R.S., 

Professor of Genetics, University of Cambridge. 

« 

In the fnal article of this scries, published m the Aprd 
issue of the Journal, I^rof. Ihuineit dealt with coat colours 
ill cuttle us an illustration of simple Mcndclian inheritance. 

Is the (‘Use selected for illustrating simple Mendelian inheri- 
tance, viz., black and red coal colours in cattle, one of the 
members of the alternative pairs of characters is completely 
dominant to the other. The black animal that carries red germ 
cells is quite as black in appearance as the true breeding black 
that curries black germ cells only. This feature of complete 
dominance is found frequently in animals, but there are other 
cases in which it is possible to distinguish by appearance, the 
form that carries botli kinds of germ cells, iloan Shorthorns 
provide an illustration. 

No breeder has succeeded in establishing a strain breeding 
ti-iie to roan, for such animals, whvu bred together, always 
throw reds and whit(‘s in .iddition to roans. Statistical examina- 
tion of the herd books by stw(‘ral writers suggi^sts that two kinds 
of germ cells are concerned, viz., “ red and “ wdiih^” When 
two “ red ” germ cells iiavt. a red* animal results, and such 
animals br<*t‘d true to red; also, when two “ whih* ” germ cells 
niei't, tJie n^sult is a white, and such animals breed true to w^hite. 
Wluui, howev(T, a led is crossed witf) a w'hite, as shown in Fig. ‘d, 
a union is <iffectod between a “ red " and a “ white ” germ coll. 
The j-esiiltant animal is a roan, more or less intermediate in 
aq>pearance betwaami full red and white, 'iliis animal, formed by 
two unlike germ cells, cairies both ‘‘ red ” and “ w’hite ” germ 
•Cidls in equal numbers: consequently, when roans are mated 
together (Mjual numbers of “ red ” and “ wdiite ” ova are 
fertilized by equal numbers of ‘‘ red and “ white sperms. 
Mach red ovum has an eipial chance of being fertilized by a 
“ red or by a ‘‘ white sperm; in the former case it will give 
a pure red animal, and in the latter a roan. Also, each “ white ” 
ovum has an o(iual chance of being fertilized by a “ red or 
“ white' ” s])erm; in the former case a roan animal will result, 
and in the lutter n white. Eoans mated together, as shown in 

* Both reds and roans may have white markings, especially on the belly, 
but these appear to be independent of the roan character. 
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Fig. 3, give reds, roans, and whites in the ratio 1:2:1. From 
the view of the practical breeder a roan animal is a hybrid 
between red and white ; the colour cannot be fixed, for there are 
no roan ” germ cells (only “ red ” and white cells). 
The breeder who desires roan animals will be well advised to 
obtain them by crossing rod with white; in this way 100 per 
cent, of roans will result, as against 50 per cent, from mating 
roan by roan, roan by red, or roan by white. 

The “ breaking up of the type ” that often occurs after a cross 
is a familiar feature to breeders. The first cioss animals may 
show considerable uniformity, though differing from both 
parental strains. In one character they may take after one 
parent, in another they may resemble the other parent, while in 
a third they may be more or, less intermediate between the two. 
When such animals are bred together a great diversity of forms 
makes its appearance in the next generation, and in extreme 
cases scarcely any two beasts may be alike. The skilled breeder, 
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however, will often name with certainty the original parental 
breeds of such a mixed progeny, as he will understand that 
there is something orderly underlying apparent chaos. The 
breeder who sees as far as this will doubtless welcome the simple 
explanation that Mendelism affords, but for those who may 
doubt the possibility of such an explanation, a simple example 
is given to illustrate the nature of the principle involved. 
Suppose a cross is made between a black polled and a red 
homed breed. The progeny will be black polled animals (see 
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Fig. 4). The FI generation is uniform, but when a further 
generation is raised from these, fresh types appear. In addition 
to black polled and red horned beasts there will be horned blacks 
and polled reds*, types distinct both from parents and grand- 
parents, but evidently a recombination of characters found in the 
grandparents. These four types appear in widely different pro- 
portions, as indicated by the numbers in Fig. 4. It has been 
pointed out already that polled and horned cattle form a pair of 
alternative characters, of which polled is dominant; and that 
black and red form a similar pair, the black being dominant. 
Knowing this, we should expect all the FI beasts t'* be both black 
and polled ; the F2 generation to consist of blacks and reds in the 
ratio 3:1, and polled and horned in the same ratio. If we 
suppose that the factors for the bkck-red and the polled-homed 
pairs are transmitted in the same manner, hit independently of 
one another, we must obtain a F2 generation consisting of the 
four classes black-polled, black-homed, red-polled and red-horned 
in the ratio 9 : 3 : 3 : 1. This is the only ratio in which the 
polled and horned appear in the proportion 3:1, and the blacks and 
reds simultaneously in th(‘ same proportion, provided tliat each 
pair is inherited independently. Though the ratio 9 : 3 : 3 : 1 
has not been verified on a comprehensive'^ scale for the cattle 
cross, it has be('n worked out in all details in many cases for 
smaller animals, whe^ro the expenses of breeding are far less. 
There is reason for supposing that if a F2 generation of several 
hundreds of cattle were bred from this cross, the four classes 
mentioned would be obtained in the proportions given above. 

There has been a “ break-up of the parental types in that 
the i.wo new classes, horned-blacks and polled-reds appear in the 
F2 generation ; and it is clear that these new classes arise through 
recombination of the two pairs of factors in which the original 
parents differed. The break-up,’* however, is not marked, 
because the parents differed in two pairs of factors only. Had 
they differed in ten pairs, the F2 generation wmld have been 
very much more comjilex. and the feature of recombination, so 
obvious in the simpler case, would have been obscured by the 
great number of recombinations that would have appeared. 
Nevertheless, on the evidence obtained from smaller animals, 
there is good reason for supposing that the more complicated 
case could be resolved on the same lines as the simpler one, 
and that the same principle underlies both. 

A cross may be undertaken deliberately with the idea of com- 
bining particular characters found in one breed with other cha- 
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racters found in another breed, and with this in view it is dear 
that Mendolian principles can be of great assistance to the 
breeder. Let us suppose that the breeder wishes to obtain a 
strain of red polled cattle out of Aberdeen Angus and Eed Short- 
horn; and further, that he is not aware of the fact that polled 
and horned, and black and red behave as simple Mendelian pairs. 
From this crossing only polled blacks result. So far he can 
say only that the Angus is prepotent ; but as soon as he raises a 
F2 generation and views it in the light of Mendelian knowledge, 
he begins to understand what is happening. The fact that he gets 
no intermediates, but only blacks and reds in the F2 generation, 
and that the latter form about one quarter of the total, tells him 
that these colours depend upon a single pair of factors. From 
the point of view of horns in the F2 generation, it will be noted 
that polled and horiK'd appear in the ratio 3 : 1 ; and this tells 
the breeder that he is dealing with another pair of factors. More- 
over, the 9 : 3 : 3 : 1 ratio tells him that the two pairs are trans- 
mitted independently ; for this is the meaning of the 9 : 8 ; 3 : 1 
ratio in analysing the phenomena of heredity. 

Having obtained the polled reds the breeder w^ants to fix them 
in the shortest time. To a problem of this sort Mendelian theory 
may bo a valuable guide. When once the factors concerned in a 
cross have been determined, it is possible to calculate the propor- 
tion of fixed animals in each class of the F2 generation, and to 
suggest also how they are to be found. In explanation we may 
examine the cattle cross from a slightly different point of view. 
The nature of the P2 generation tells us that we are concerned 
with a difference of two pairs of factors, viz., the pair for polled 
and horned denoted by P and p, and the pair for black and red, 
B and h.* It is clear that both dominants went in with the Angus 
and both recessives with the Shorthorn ; therefore, we denote the 
polled black as PPBB and the Shorthorn as ppbb. Since the PI 
gets P and B from its Angus parent, and p and h from its Short- 
horn parent, its constitution must be P'pBh (Fig. 5). When PI 
forms germ cells each cell contains a representative of the P-p 
pair, and also a representative of the B-b pair. Hence 60 per 
cent, contain P and 60 per cent, contain p; also 60 per cent* 
contain B and 50 per cent, contain b. Since the F2 generation 
shows that the P-p pair and the B-b pair are transmitted inde- 
pendently, we must suppose that any germ cell containing P 
has an equal chance of containing either B or b, and similarly, 
any p germ cell has an equal chance of containing B or b. Hence 

* It is customary to denote the factor tbst gives rise to the dominant of a 
pair of alternative characters, hy a capital let^r, and that upon which the 
recessive depends, by the corresponding small letter. 
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the FI animals will produce the 4 kinds of germ cells PB, Pb, pB 
and ph, and produce them in equal numbers. When PI beasts 
are mated together it means that we are bringing together a 
series of ova of this nature with a similar series of sperms. The 
simplest way to arrive at the result is to make a figure of 16. 
squares, as shown in Pig. 5, and to write the above series of 
igerm cells first across the four horizontal rows of the figure, and 
then down the four vertical rows of the same figure. This will 
give all the different possible combinations in the proportions in 
which they may be expected to occur, t.c., the constitution of 
the F2 generation. Examination of the squares shows that 9 out 
of the 16 contain both P and D and are, therefore, polled blacks, 
3 contain B and p, which are horned blacks; 3, in which P is 
associated with h, are polled reds; while 1, having only b and p, 
must be red horned. The three red polled are not all alike. One 
is PPhh and two are Ppbb (Fig. 5, squares numbered 6, 8, and 
14). l%e former is pure for the polled factor, having received it 
from both parents; the others, however, have received it from 
one parent only, and are consequently impure. The polled 
character is already fixed in one-third of the red polled F2 beasts, 
but how are the fixed to be distinguished from the unfixed beasts? 
As pointed out in the previous article, this can be done by crossing 
with the recessive, which in this case is the horned boast. The 
fixed polled red PPhh gives only polled beasts when mated with 
horned animals, the impure polled 3*ed Pphh gives on the average 
equal numbers of polled and horned. The above example was 
selected as a vei y simple illustration of the manner in which the 
“ break-up ” of the type, and the recombination of characters is 
interpreted on Mendelian lines, but the general principle applies 
to far more complicated cases. It has provided us with a simple 
explanation of the curious phenomenon of reversion on crossing, 
a phenomenon which lias puzzled the practical bn^oder and the 
man of science. As, however, no fresh principle is involved in such 
cases there is no need to consider them hero in farther detail. 

Many of the characters of animals with which the breeder 
deals, owe their manif(3station to the presence of one or other 
definite factor, which is transmitted .according to a definite 
scheme. If these factors are not di^dsible under normal condi- 
tions, tb^y must be handed on through the germ cells as definite 
entities producing their full effect in each successive generation. 
Continual crossing of black •with red does not -diminish the 
potency of the black factor. So long as it is passed on through ,a 
germ cell it produces its full effect, ^his relative permanence 
of the factors, assuming it to be well founded, is doubly important 
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for the animal breeder. It assures him that a character put into 
a cross can be recovered from it by suitable procedure, even 
though it may for a time appear to be submerged and lost. It 
also offers the prospect of understanding, and so of controlling 
fully the material with which he works ; but in order that he may 
be in a position to do this he must first be provided with an 
analysis of that material in terms of factors. The factor is for 
the breeder much wha.t the atom is for the (‘hemist. Though 
they may have a real existence, in practice both the atom and 
the factor are used as symbols. The chemist analyses his 
material in terms of atoms that he has never seen, but the con- 
ception of their existence is justified by the conf ol he obtains 
when using the atomic theory as his guide. The theory guides 
the analysis that enables him to build np a conception of the 
chemical constitution of the substance he examines, and this 
conception enables him to predict the behaviour of the substance 
in its various reactions. Understanding the atomic nature of the 
substance, he can thencefoilh control it; so also, the biologist 
is attempting to analyse his material in terms of factors which 
he has never seen. For if factors are something definite and 
permanent, following a definite scheme of distribution in here- 
dity, it is clear that the characters of living things can be brought 
under acc.urate control by the breeder. They can be dissociated 
and recombined, just as the chemist dissociates and recombines 
atoms to make new substances. 

This work of analysing the living beast is only beginning. It is 
only within recent years that the factorial theory of heredity was 
enunciated, and the scientific man is still busy testing how far 
it is sound. In simple cases such as those described above, it has 
certainly borne the test. The skipping of characters for at genera- 
tion — the persistence of the unwanted recessive even in most 
highly pedigreed flocks and herds — the unfixable nature of 
ceiiiain types — ^the explanation of the curious phenomenon of 
reversion on crossing — the meaning of the break up of the type 
in the second generation from a cross — the principles governing 
the recombination of characters — ^all these things are now 
straightforward, and will be found treated of in a text book 
dealing with heredity. *But can we interpret in terms of the fac- 
torial theory those cases, where at first sight there appears no 
suggestion of clear cut alternative pairs of characters— ^where a 
cross seems to result in a muddled blend — or must we confess 
that no solution has been found? It is such problems as these 
that have been engaging our attention at Cambridge for some 
years past, and a brief dbeount of them will be given in the two* 
following articles. 
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REPORT OF THE BARBERRY, AND 
THE BLACK RUST OF WHEAT SUR- 
VEY IN SOUTH WEST WALES. 

W. H. Broadbbnt, A.R.C.Sc., D.I.C. 

During the past two years several cases of the disease known 
as “ black rust ” of wheat, caused by the fungus Puccinia 
yraminis, have been reported from South West Wales, and in 
view of the serious nature of this disease the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, in conjunction with the Dejpartment of Agri- 
culture of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
instituted investigations, the results of which are embodied in 
this report. 

It is well authenticated that the common barberry {Berheris 
vuhjaris) serves as spring host for the fungus which causes the 
black rust disease, aiul with the object of ascertaining the distri- 
bution of the common barberry and the extent of the occurrence 
of black rust a survey of the counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan 
anti I^embroke was undertaken in the summer of 1920. Owing, 
however, to the many difficulties involved it has not yet been 
possible to complete the work. 

Methods employed in the Survey: — 

Visits to Farms . — As many farms ns possible within a selected 
area were visited. The growing wheat and any straw lying about 
were carefully examined, and where evidence of disease was 
found search was made for barberry bushes. This method gave 
good results but took considerable time. 

Intervieu's . — Few young or middle-aged persons appeared to 
know anything about the barberry bush, but it seemed to be 
familiar to the older people, especially women. Good and reliable 
information was readily furnished by elderly people in remote 
country districts. The help of schoolmasters in the rural districts 
was solicited, and in each case valuable assistance and information 
were obtained. 

Exhihitions of Specimens . — Specimens of the common bar- 
berry and the black rust of wheat have .been exhibited, particu- 
larly at the United Counties Agricultural Show, Carmarthen, in 
July, 1920. By this means interest was aroused amongst farmers 
which resulted in the location of a number of barberry bushes. 

Personal Search . — ^Personal search, independent of outside 
help, was also made. The growth, colour and form of the bar- 
berry are characteristic, so that while^ travelling along country 
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roads it was possible, after a little experience, by glancing round 
the hedgerows to “ spot ” bushes growing in the vicinity. This 
method also yielded good results. 

The survey extended over a period of tliree and a half months 
(May-August, 19120), but, when the hilly nature of the country 
and the difficulty of travel are considered, it will be readily under- 
stood that in this short period it was not possible to investigate 
more than one-thii-d of the entire area. 

Description of the Bush. — The common barberry (BerheriB 
vulgaris), known in Welsh as pren melyn, or pren defyd melyv, 
is said to be a native of Asia. It was introduced into Europe 
during the fifteenth century and cultivated as a fruit ” bush 
for several hundred jears, until it was found to spread the rust 
“ seeds.” The berries were used in the preparation of preserves 
and jellies, and their juice for making wine and vinegar. When 
allowed to grow wild it is a tall erect shrub, often as many as 
10 or 12 ft. high, and it is a persistent grower. The 
branches “ are arcb('d and hanging at the ends.” The bark is 
greyish in colour and the wood is yellow. The branches bear 
three-parted spines at the base of the tufts of leaves (Fig. A). 
The leaves on the young shoots are alternate and green or purple 
in colour, but on the old shoots they occur in clusters. They are 
egg-shaped, rather stiff, and have saw'-tooth edges (Fig. 0). The 
berries are small, red, oval, and contain one or two seeds (Pig. B). 
The bark has been larg('ly used for making a concoction which, the 
old people say, is an infallible cure for yellow jaundice {clefyd 
melyn) and for various diseases of cattle. It is not now, however, 
included in the British Pharmacopoeia and is not used by dis- 
pensing chemists as it is not proved of value in these diseases, 
and its place as a bitter tonic has been taken by a nximber of 
drugs, such as gentian, quassia, dandelion or quinine. 

Occurrence of Barberry. — Although the survey is incomplete, 
enough has been done to show that the bush is widely distributed 
in the tliree counties. In Carmarthenshire, 100 farms were 
visited and barberry was found to exist on 60 of them. It 
occurred chiefly round the homesteads and in the hedges about 
the farms. In all tber.^ were discovered 55 single bushes and 
144 yd. of barberrv hedge, the latter occurring in strips from 
6 to 40 yd. in length. Each strip of barbeny hedge, or even 
a single bush, may be the centre of a local outbreak of the disease, 
and 64 of these possible centres -extending over 24 parishes, 
were located in this county. In South Cardiganshire, 40 farms 
were visited and barberrv was seen on 80 of them. In all there 
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wore found 26 bushes, and 68 yd. of barberry hedge — 30 pos- 
sible centres of infection, extending over 12 parishes. Pembroke- 
shire has not been systematically worked, but barberry is known 
to exist in 14 parishes. At one place there is a stretch of barberry 
hedge over 100 yd. long, and at another about 70 yd. long. 
These were the largest stretches met with, and it is a long time 
since wheat was grown near them. It is clear that if the survey 
were continued a very great deal more barberry would be 
discovered. 

Extent of Black Rust on Wheat. — Time would not allow of 
justice being done to this part of the work, and in many places 
where barberry was found it was impossible to examine the 
wheat growing in the neighbourhood. However, 45 cases wer(‘ 
observed in Carmarthenshire, 15 in South Cardiganshire and 14 
in Pembrokeshire. In each of these cases, moreover, barberry 
was found in the immediate vicinity. From conversations with 
farmers there can be no doubt that the disease has long been 
prevalent over the greater part of the three counties. 

Results of Personal Interviews. — It has been said that the 
farmers of a generation ago were aware that the common bar- 
berry caused the black rust of wheat. This, however, cannot 
be said of the present-day farmer in the surv^eyed district. To 
him the life-cycle of the fungus is a mystery and the disease is 
known to most of the farmers under the name of “ blast and 
is regarded, as are most other diseases, as entirely due to wet 
weather. This idea is very deep rooted, and the fact that the 
life-history of Pxiccmia gramims seemed to many like a fairy tale, 
made it very difficult to convince them as to the true nature 
of the disease. Consequently, the way in which the information 
and advice given was received by the farmers depended chiefly 
upon the educational attainments of each individual, the quantity 
and position of the barberry and the condition of the wheat. 
Very few farmers, who had the black rust affecting their wheat, 
acted upon the advice given and removed the barberrj’’ at once, 
but every farmer who had barberry on his land admitted that 
he could never obtain a good crop of wheat when it was grown 
near the bush. The popular variety of jyheat is “ Hen Gymro 
(Old Welshman) which is particularly susceptible to the black 
rust. 

♦ Local tenniiiology in rcapect to plant diseases is very indefinite and 
confused. “ Blast ” is applied to all rust diseases of cereals ; “ blight anti 
‘‘blast” to the Phytophthora disease of potatoes and “blight” to Woolly 
Aphis on apple trees. The term “ duon” (blacks) is also used in South Wales 
to designate black diseases of cereals such as rust, but more especially snint„ 
while in North Wales bunt and smut are both fenown (blacknead). 
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Field Observations on the Disease. — 

Spring Stage . — The disease appears on the under surface of 
the leaves of the common barberry in the form of yellow or 
orange-coloured swollen patches (Fig. A). These patches vary in 
size and may be as much as half an inch in diameter, and when 
examined by the aid of a hand lens are seen to consist of 
numerous cups known as “ cluster cups.'* During the year 
1920 the cluster cups were first observed on the barberry in Pem- 
brokeshire on the 8th May. and from that date they were 
scon continuously until the end of August. On reaching maturity 
a few weeks after the appearance of the spot the cluster cups 
oj)on and the contents (a very fine yellow^ pow^der) are easily 
distributed by the wind. This powder consists of the spores'^ or 
“ seeds ” of the fungus, which w^hen blown on to wheat produce, 
if conditions are favourable, the summer or “ red ” rust stage. 

Summer Stage , — The summer stage generally appears on 
the wheat leaves and steins in the form of reddish-brown, elon- 
gated spots, which give the wheat a rusty apjiearance. From its 
abundance on the stems the disease is termed in America the black 
.s‘tc7n-rust. These spots consist of masses of “ summer spores 
which help to spread the disease daring summer. The first out- 
break of the diseas(3 for th(‘ year 1920 was noted on the 27 tb 
July on autumn sown \A^heat in Pembrokeshire. The second case 
was found in Curdiganshire on the 2Bth July; it was a bad 
attack, and apparently the disease had commenced much earlier 
than the dat(‘ of the visit. This view was confirmed by the 
farmer, who stated that he had noticed the disease about the 
first or second week in July. The summer-spore stage was also 
seen on spring wheat April Bearded as late as the 13th 
September. The time of aj)pearance of the disease in all proba- 
biliiy depends on (1) climatic conditions, (2) proximity of 
barberry, and (3) ^tate of maturity of ihe wheat. 

The Wintc ' or Black Stage , — A wdnter stage gradually dis- 
])laceR the red summer stage. It appears on the surface of the 
rteia in the form of conspicuous black streaks, which consist of 
the resting spon'sj of the fungus (Fig. Db During the year 1920 
this stage was ol)served as early as the 27th July, the same date 
as the red stage, and it ‘was here noted that the transition from 
the red summer stage to the black stage had taken place com- 
])aratively quickly, probably within a fortnight’s time. In other 

® The spores fioio the cluster cups or aecidia on barberry are called 
aecidiospores, 

t The Summer spores on the wheat are termed uredoepores. 

f The resting spores produced from tlie black stage on the wheat are 
termed tele utof pores. % 




A. — Flowering Shoot in May or June, showing the Cluster Cup stage of the Rust 
Fungus forming yel]f>w or orange coloured ^ots on the leaves. The spines 
on the stems, usually in threes, distinguish this from most common, garden 
Fiarberries. 


B. — A Shoot in Autumn, with long red Berries which hang in clusters. 

C. — Leaves, enlarged, showing tooth margins and the yellow spots with the Cluster 

Oup stage of the Fungus. The spores from these cups infect the Wheat, 

B. — A small piece of Wheat attacked* by Black Rust showing as black lines on the 
stem. 
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cases (see below) the change took place more gradually. The 
black resting spores remain dormant on the straw and stubble 
through the winter, germinate in the spring and give rise to other 
minute spores, which infect the barberry leaves, thus completing 
the life-cycle of the fungus. 

A small point, though possibly of great practical importance, was 
observed in connection with the summer spores. It was noted 
that in soiih^ varieties of wheat these spores (the uredospores) 
did not break through the epidermis of the stem. The red stage 
was visible within the stem but it never burst through, merely 
slowly changing to the black or teleutospore stage. Late in the 
sf'rison, when the transition from one stage to the other was 
complete, the epidermis was ruptured and the black winter-spores 
were exposed for dispersal. This might have been an unusual 
0('cnri*cnce diK^ to the low temperature prevailing through the 
summer. However, the matter calls for further investigation, 
been use, if varieties of wheat can be found in which the uredo- 
spores are not exposed for dispersal, such varieties will not spread 
the summer stnge. Further, the rupturing of the epidermis 
injures the wheat owing to the loss of water by evaporation, and 
if tliis does not take place in some varieties until late in the season 
these should give better yields than those in which the epidermis 
is bi'oken early. In short, varieties of wheat in which the uredo- 
spore stage does not break through, the epidermis may be 
regarded as partial “resisters.’' 

Spread of Disease from Barberry to Wheat, — The spread of 
the disease from barberry to wheat was observed fairly closely 
at two places. In one case, there were two barberry bushes in 
the middle of a hedge alongside the wheat, and in the other 
there was a strip of bjirberry hedge, eight yards long, near 
one corner of the wheat field. In both cases it w^us obvious 
that the disease had commenced, and that the intensity was 
greater, near the barberry. To one of these places two farmers 
were taken to witness this for themselves, and after going 
carefully over the field they were fully satisfied that the bar- 
berry was a contributing factor in disseminating the disease. 

Effect of Black Rust on Wheat Growing in South West 
Wales. — Although this part of Wales is mountainous and not 
considered generally suitable for wheat growing, there are 
districts where wheat might be more successfully grown if it 
were not for the presence of the barberry and the black rust 
disease. Most of the farmers endeavour to grow enough for 
borne consumption, and many would sow more wheat if they 
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could grow a profitable crop. The conditions are clearly least 
favourable within Barberry Areas.** Some of the farmers 
have tried wheat-growing so often, with such disappointing 
results, that they have given up the practice altogether. In 
face of this evidence, one is forced to the conclusion that the 
barberry is directly responsible not only for a considerable reduc- 
tion in yield per acre but also in the amount of wheat grown, and 
that if this factor were eliminated the yield and acreage would 
appreciably increase. 

It may further be noted that in 1920 the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture made a special effort to ascertain all cases of black rust 
in the country. England as a whole was found *;o be remark- 
ably free from the disease, and the common barberry is scarce. 
A few (juite small outbreaks w’cre located, the worst case, in 
(xlouccstershirc, being in immediate proximity to badly rusted 
barberry in a hedge. Many farms in parts of Devonshire and 
Oornwall (which counties have a similar climate to South West 
Wales) were examined and no case of black rust was observed, 
and during the inspection hardly a single bush of the common 
barberry was met with. 

Losses caused by Black Bust. — In order to give some idea 
of the damage caused by this disease, the losses suffered by a 
farmer in Cardiganshire during the last two years might be 
quoted. On this particular farm there was, until recently, a 
strip of barl)erry hedge ten yards long. In 1919 wheat was 
grown alongside this hedge and the intensity of the disease 
was so great that the crop only yielded eight bushels per 
acre, and the straw was of little value. During 1920 wheal 
was again grown near the barberry, but on advice the latter 
was cut down on the 20th May. This date was, unfortunately, 
rather too late, as cluster cups were present on the barberry 
and some of the spring spores had already been dispersed. The 
disc^asc^ made its ajipe.a ranee in Tuly. Before the crop was 
cut it was noticed that the intensity of the disease was much 
less than in 1919, and on being threshed the crop yielded 
sixteen bushels per acre, and the straw was much better. This 
decrease in the severity ,,of the attack might have been partly 
due to the cold, wet summer, but there is reason to believe 
that the cutting down of the barberry also helped. In any 
case, the farmer was quite pleased with the result, and will 
dig up the entire plants with root» before next spring. From 
this example it will be seen that the losses caused by the 
disease may be very higlj, and in years of epidemics the crop 
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may be practically a total loss. The statistics for the year 
1919 give the area under wheat in the counties of Carmarthen^ 
Cardigan and Pembroke as 22,000 acres, and much of this wheat 
land must fall within the range of influence of the barberry, so 
that the loss directly attributable to the latter is in the aggregate 
very considerable, even assuming that the existence of the 
barberry is not, as many now believe, an absolutely essential 
condition for the existence of the disease on wheat. 

Summary. 

1. It is a.scertained by means of the survey that the common 
barberry is widely and plentifully distributed in Carmarthen- 
shire, Pembrokeshire and South Cardiganshire. The cluster- 
cup stage of the black rust fungus is abundant on the barberry 
in spring and early summer. 

2. On the wheat black rust may be said to be generally 
distributed over the same area, and (ianses serious losses every 
year. In certain seasons the attacks are very severe. 

3. Wheat is regarded as a risky crop in these counties, and 
is certainly not a paying one in barberry areas. As a result 
there is a reduced acreage under wheat, and this is diminishing. 

4. The common barberry is the alternate host of black rust, 
giving the fungus a good start each spring. In several con- 
crete cases field-observations show'ed that the disease was 
most intense near the bushes and had started from them. As 
long as barberry is allowed to remain it will be a constant source 
of infection, not only to the adjacent wheat fields, but to other 
fields on which the summer spores from the wheat will be 
blown. 

5. In more than one case, the removal of barberry bushes 
resulted in slighter attacks on adjoining fields than in the 
previous season, but until barberries are eradicated on a whole- 
sale scale no complete elimination of the disease can be expected, 
owing to spores blowing from other fields. Every bush destroyed 
means so many less initial infections and the fewer the infections 
the better will be the wheat crop. 

6. Black rust is very scarce in all other parts of the British 
Isles and there appears no reason to doubt that if the barberry 
were exterminated in Wales the annual attack of black rust on 
wheat would subside. This method was adopted in Denmark 
eighteen years ago, and black rust in that country has now 
practically ceased to exist. 
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POLLINATION OF FRUITS. 

Cecil H. Hooper, M.E.A.C., 

Librarian, South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 

In chooBing land for fruit planting, there are several factors 
to be considered, such as distance from market, climate, aspect, 
and prote(‘.iion from frost by careful selection of site. The next 
point is the kind of fruit to bo planted, after which comes the 
choice of varieties suitable for the district. T’le prospective 
[)lanter is advised to limit the number of varieties he plants to, 
say, six varieties of each kind of fruit tree grown, in order 
to be able to send considerable quantities of each variety to 
market. 

Growers have sometimes planted a single variety jdone by 
the acre (for example, Tiane’s Prince Albert Apple, Pitmaston 
Duchess Pear, Biver’s Early Prolific Plum, or Early River’s 
Cherry), with the result that, although it has grown strongly 
and flowered profusely, it does not fruit satisfactorily. The 
reason for this is that, in Nature, each apple, pear, plum or 
cherry tree springs from a separate seed ; each tree is a distinct 
individual. The nurseryman or fruit grower compares the fruit 
of the different trees and selects those which produce the 
best fruit. Experience has taught him that the majority of 
trees grown from seed are not quite like their parents : in most 
cases their fruits are infei'ior to thode of the parent. He 
therefore takes shoots of the selected tree and propagates the 
variety by grafting or budding on suitable stocks. Now each of 
these trees is part of the original tree : each bears similar fruit 
and has similar habits. 

Nature in general favours cross-pollination for the production 
of good-sized fruit and seed of vigorous growth, but in the case 
under consideration each tree is similar, being of the same 
origin and not grown fresh from seed according to Nature’s 
plan. Pollination by the same variety is, therefore, a form of 
self-pollination, and dobs not give the best result in the 
majority of cases. 

Practical botanists in England, America and Australia, who 
have made experiments on the fruiting of the apple, pear, plum 
and cherry, find that relatively few varieties are strongly self- 
fniitful. Of apples, less than one-half of the varieties appear 
to be self-fruitful ; of peft^rs, about one-half; of plums, about 
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two-thirds; and of cherries, not more than one-third, when 
grown in the open air; but under the more favourable con- 
ditions of glass-house culture a larger proportion of varieties 
mature fruit with their own pollen. 

The best system of planting, as indicated by observation, is 
to intermix varieties to a certain extent. Thus, for an orchard 
two or three varieties having somewhat the same blossoming 
period should be chosen. In other words, the grower should 
avoid planting varieties that flower very early with those that 
flower very late. It is also preferable to plant lines of 
trees with a different variety — e.p., Cox’s Orange Pippin and 
Worcester Pearmain — ^in alternate rows. In cases where a whole 
orchard or a large block has been planted with one variety, 
such as Amber Bigarreau cherry, every fifth tree or so may be 
regrafted or replanted with another variety, choosing, perhaps, 
Progmore Bigarreau, the two varieties being found to cross- ^ 
pollinate well. In the case of cherries, it is found that not 
all varieties are inter-fortile, and it may be advisable, therefore, 
to plant three different varieties in an orchard. 

FoUenizing Agents. — Nature’s pollenizing agents are chiefly 
the wind and insects. In the case of walnuts and coh nuts^ 
the wind carries the light pollen from the catkins to the nut 
blossoms. In the case of gooseberries and black and red 
currants, the pollen of which is glutinous, it is necessary for 
insects to transfer the pollen from flower to flower, for the wind 
is unable to carry it. In the case of apples, pears, plums and 
cherries, very little pollination appears to be due to the wind. 
Hive bees, bumble bees and other wild bees appear to be the 
insects best adapted for carrying the pollen. 

Experiments on the Pollination of Fruits. — From trials 
in America, Australia, at the Eoyal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens at Wisley, and at the John Innes Horticultural 
Institution at Merton-^ observations have been made as to the 
movement of pollen by the wind. The effect of placing muslin 
around fruit trees in order to exclude insects was also 
investigated, and it was found that trees so enclosed produced 
either no fruits or very few fruits, whereas similar trees in the 
open produced hundreds of fruits; which showed that wind did 
not help much and that insects were necessary. 

In the writer’s own trialp, strawlerries under muslin which 
allowed a certain amount of air movement but excluded insects 
matured good fruit, the weather being sunny. With straw- 
berries in pots under glass, more "perfect and larger fruits 
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matured on plants that were hand-polliuated, than on the plants, 
•the pollen of which was only transferred by the draft due to the 
ventilation of the house. 

Raspberries and loganberries, enclosed in bags during 
blossoming but not hand-pollinated, did not mature as well as 
bushes in the open. 

Gooseberries, black, red, and white currants matured hardly 
any fruit, but whore they were hand-pollinated all matured fruit 
plentifully. 

The following table gives a summary of the general results 
of the writer’s trials w^ith fruit tree blossoms made between 1911 
and 1920: (1) Excluding insects; (2) Hand ’ ollinating with 
pollen of its own variety by means of brush or forceps; (3) 
Hand pollinating with pollen of other varieties. 
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On an average live llower l)uds were enclosed in each bag, 
but li slightly larger imniber in the case of cherries. The 
cam<‘l hair brush used for pollinating was sterilised after use 
by dipping in methylated spirit. Hicre were several luindicaps 
to the expiu’imcnts, some of which were: — (1) Risk of destruc- 
tion by insect attack (aphis, psylla, caterpillars hatching out 
in bag): (2' Risk of destruction by fungus attack fRrown rot 
disease); and (3) Risk of missing the most favourable time for 
pollination. Although a larger number of trials in each kind of 
fruit would have given more accurate information, the results 
obtained giv(‘ some data regarding fruit pollination. For 
instance, in the case' oi apples, twice as many fruits matured 
when a variety was pollinated with its own pollen as when left 
with insects excluded, while throe times as many matured with 
cross-pollination as wdien flow^ers were pollinated with their own 
pollen. 

Judging from the opinion of investigators in America, and 
from the writer's own observations extending over several years 
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in this country, it would seem that hive bees, bumble bees and 
the smaller wild bees take the greatest part in cross-pollination. 
By reason of their habits they are better able to act as carriers 
of pollen than other insect visitors are, and the operation is 
further assisted by their hair-covered bodies and legs. Bumble 
bees work earlier and later as well as in less favourable weather 
than do hive bees. Again, where there are extensive fruit 
plantations the number of wild bees is small compared with 
the number of flowers th^t should be visited. It is, there- 
fore, of groat advantage to keep hive bees near fruit plantations. 
This is especially the case with cherry orchards, especially 
in seasons when the weather is unfavourable for the fertilization 
of the blossoms : the bees are then at hand to cross-pollinate 
the blossoms during the short intervals suitable for that 
work. Tn 1920 the weather was cold, rainy and windy during 
most of the blossoming time of cherries, yet it is believed that 
where bees were kept the crop of cherries was much better than 
where bees were not kept. One orchard was seen which usually 
produced several tons of cherries, but which in 1920 only 
produced a peck. No bees were kept in the neighbourhood. 
Another orchard where bees were kept, produced a good crop. 

Hives of bees are probably best placed within a few^ hundred 
yards of the fruit plantation. If, as is likely, the fruit grower 
is too busy to look after the bees himself, it would repay him 
well to offer a bee keeper free standing room for his hives, or 
even to pay him a few shillings for each hive placed near the 
oi’chard, the bee keeper looking after them and keeping the honey. 

In cherries, apparently the only thorouglily self-fruitful 
\'iiriety is the Morollo. All other varieties benefit by pollination 
with pollen of anothtT variety. 

Among plums, Pershore Yellow Egg and Pershoro Purple Egg 
and some damsons and bullaces are very self-fertile and can 
be planted alone. Next, perhaps, come Victoria, Monarch, 
Czar, Denniston’s Superb, but all these crop better when inter- 
phinted with other varieties. 

In the case of apples and pears, no variety can be recom- 
mended to be planted alone in quantity. 

Object and Procedure ol the Trials. — The object of these 
experiments was to elicit information on three points : — (1) The 
effect of excluding insects > (2) Whether the variety matured 
fruit with its own pollen ; and (S) Whether the variety set fruit 
better with pollen of a different variety. 
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With regard to the method, paper bags (as used by confec- 
tioners for sweets) and muslin bags were employed. The bags were 
tied over the unopened flower buds shortly before their opening. 

About five flower buds each of apple, pear or plum, and 
ten of cherry were enclosed, and were left untouched until the 
petals had fallen, when the fruits set were counted and noted. 

The bags were removed when the flowers opened, and pollen 
taken from the same flower fthe same tree or another tree of 
the ssmo variety), was applied with a camel hair brush to the 
stigmas ; in some cases stamens containing pollen were used with 
forceps for applying the pollen, and after the p^'tals had fallen, 
the bags were taken off and the number of young fruits counted. 

When the flowers had opened, the bags were removed, 
and pollen taken from a different variety was applied to the 
stigmas, after which the bags were tied up again. 

Emasculation is advisable in the case of self-fertile varieties; 
when buds are emasculated, the stamens of the flowers are 
removed by scissors, forceps or a fine comb before the pollen 
has shod; foreign pollen was usually applied at the same 
time. The bags were afterwards replaced and left on 
till the petals had fallen, when the young fruits were counted. 
During the trials, observations were made and notes were taken 
in each case about once a fortnight until the fruit was mature and 
nearly ready to pick. 


Pear Trials (1911-20). 

The results from the following varieties of pears were : — 
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Other varieties that showed themselves more or less self- 
fruitful were ; — Triompe de Vienne, Petite Marguerite, Colmar 
d*Et6, Boyennfi d’Et6, Marguerite Marillat, Dnehesse d’Angou- 
Ifime, and Pitmaston Ductess. 
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Pears that failed to mature fruit with their own pollen 
include: — Beurre Eance, Catillac, Clapp’s Favourite, Emile 
d’Heyst, Fertility, General Todleben, Josephine de Malines, Le 
Lectier, Marie Louise, Nouvelle Fulvie, Passe Cresanne, and 
Uvedale’s St. Germain. Twelve varieties of pear matured fruit 
with their own pollen out of 38 varieties tried. 

Cherries. 


Varieties that proved self-fruitful in these trials: — 
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In addition to these, it was found at Morton that Flemish 
Bed and Late Duke were self-fertile, and Mayduke and Arch- 
duke partly self -fertile. The following varieties of cherries 
failed to mature fruit with their own pollen : — 


CUEKRIBS 
8BLF.STEEILB 
(in those trials). 
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E.^rlv Rivers : (9 pollens tried, good 
fruit matured with pollens of Old 
Kentish Black, Elton, Waterloo, 
Amber Bigarreau, Black Eagle, 

Florence and Turk) 

Amber Bigarreau : (8 pollens tried ; 
fruit matured with Turk, Frog- 
more, Napoleon and Old Blai^ 

Heart pollens) 

Frogmore Bigarreau : (5 pollens 
tned ; best results from Amber 
Bkarreau and Turk) 

Black Eagle : (Fruit matured with 
pollen of Knight's Early Black). 
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The following also failed to mature fruit in these trials with 
their own pollen: — Kentish Preserving, Knight's Early Black, 
Old Kentish Black, Waterloo; and at Merton: — Black Tar- 
tarian, Bigarreau de Schreken, Bigarreau Noir de Guben, 
Bigarreau Jaboulay, Governor Wood, Guigne d’Annonay, and 
White Heart. 

Trials in the pollination of cherries seem to be of special 
importance, as so many are self-sterile, and some varieties are 
inter-sierile, or nearly so. Cherries need patient and numerous 
trials extending over several seasons, for results of one year 
do not absolutely tally with those of another year. Season, 
position of trials on tree, health or constitution of the tree, 
disease, insects, accidents, frosts — all these influence results 
and make trials advisable on different trees, in different 
orchards and in different localities. Although the result of 
individual trials may vary somewhat with the order of blossom- 
ing, yet the general results are the same year by year, showing 
the advisability of inter-planting varieties for cross-pollination 
and demonstrating the value of hive and wild bees in carrying 
pollen from flower to flower. 


Apple Trials' (1911-1920) : Self-lruitful Varieties. 
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Tlie following are given as exani]ileH * — 










Lord Derby : (Wit)i own ])oilen it 










matured as Wg<* fruit as avoragtj. 










some being nmong largest ou tree ; 
matuied fruit with ]>ollen of 
(b-CMiadier, f'liarles Ross and 

i 









Bismarck) . 

Irish Pesifh : (Fruit from ‘‘Loft" 

7 

u 

4 

17 

46 

11 

8 

11 

5 

and ‘*Self-]»idUiuited ” as good as 
average) 

19 

49 

5 

17 

68 

16 

3 

11 

6 

Newton Wondei . ((iood fruit 










niatur<*d with own pollen ; from 





* 





9 eross-jwllinations fruit only 
mfttui'ed with i)ollen of Lord 










Derby) 

Worcester pearmain : (7 foreign 
pollens tried ; best results with 
Cox*8 Orange, Allington, Beauty 

17 

i 


4 

8 

6 

11 

38 

8 

df Bath and King of the Pippins) 

1 

i 

0 

9 

V 

2 

26 

46 

23 


Space will not permit of further details, hut the following 
additional varieties proved more or less self4ruitful in these 
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trials: — Potts’ Seedling, Summer Golden Pippin, Christmas 
Pesrmain, Baumann’s Bed Winter Beinette, Crawley Beauty, 
Miller’s Seedlipg, Brownlee’s Bussett, John Downie Crab, James 
Grieve, Ecklinville Seedling, Ellison’s Orange, Charles Boss, 
Golden Spire, Early Bed Victoria, Baldwin, Ben’s Bed, 
White Transparent, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Adam’s Pearmain, 
Bival, Striped Beaufin, Washington, King of the Pippins, 
Bismarck, Eibston Pippin, Bambleur Pepelin, Egremont 
Busset, Warner’s King, American Mother. Other varieties 
found self-fertile elsewhere include Stirling Castle, Keswick 
Codlin, Devonshire Quarrenden, Cellini, Coronation, and 
Duchess of Oldenburgh. 


The following apples failed to mature fruit in these trials 
when “ left ” or when pollinated with their own pollen: — 




Left. 

OWN 

rOLLKN. 

FOIIKION 

POLJ.EN. 

AI'PIJCS 

that apiiear to be 
SEL}'’-STEltJ]iH 

(or ver> nearly mO 

Number of 

o a, 

Z. <*> 

II 

Number of 
Fruits Matured. 

*0 

fc & 

■t! rc 

Sn 

ll 

Number of 
Fruits Matured. 

jl 

Number of 
Fnut? Set. 

Number of 
Fruitfi Matured. 

Typical examples : — 

Lane’s Prince Albert: (Noattenipt to 
set fruit with own pollen; matured 
fruit with pollen of the Queen and 
Bramloy) 

10 

0 

0 

7 

. 

0 

8 

8 

4 

(Irenadier 

9 

1 

U 

3 

0 

0 

8 

16 

4 

Bf'auty of Bath ; (4 pollens tried ; 
jifooii fruits matured with pcdlens 
of Cox’s Orange ami Summer 
Golden Pippin) 

8 

9 

0 

2 

♦> 

0 

r> 

8 

2 

Bramlcy’s Seedling 

19 

2 : 

0 

12 

0 i 

0 

12 

16 

7 

Cox’s Orange Pippin : (22 pollens j 
trieil: btist results from Worcester 
Pearmain, John Downie Crab, i 
Ailington, Bramlcy, Grenadier, 
High Canons, Beauty of Bath, 
Cleopatra, Ribston.and Bismarck ; 

9 varieties faihid, including 
Lane’s Prince Albert) 

1 46 

j 

i 

i 

0 

0 

2 

2 1 

0 

56 

108 

36 

Ailington Pipixin : (7 pollens tried ; 
Ribston and Worcester Pearmain 
protiuced goo<1 fruits and Sunifner 
Golden Pippin the finest fruit on 
the tree) 

22 

3 

1 

5 

3 

0 

0 

11 

17 

7 


Other varieties that failed to mature fruit with their own 
pollen included: — ^Alfriston, Annie Elizabeth, Bamadc Beauty, 
Beauty of Kent, Belle de Pontoise, Benoni, Blenheim Orange, 
Brabant Beliefienr, Britidb Columbia, Byf(»d Wonder, Claygate, 
Pearmain, Cleopatra, Co^e Pip|^, Odnrt Pendn-plat, Crimson 

0 8 
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Bramley, Cox’s Pomona, Duchess Favourite, Duke of York, 
Foster’s Seedling, Gladstone, Hamling’s Seedling, Hector 
Macdonald, High Canons, Hoary Morning, Hormead’s Pear- 
main, Hunt’s Early, King’s Acre Pippin, Lady Henniker, Mfere 
de Mdnage, May Queen, Norfolk Beauty, Rome Beauty, 
Sandringham, Sanspariel, Seaton House, Striped Beaufin, 
Sturmer Pippin, The Queen (Saltmarsh’s), Wagener, Waltham 
Abbey, Wealthy, Wellington. 

In the trials at Wisley and Merton the following varieties 
were found somewhat self-fruitful: — Bramley’s Seedling, 
('rimson Bramley, Allington, Sturmer, and \nnie Elizabeth; 
in the case of Cox’s Orange Pippin only four fruits matured in 
(>] trials, which shows that this variety is very rarely self-fertile. 

Plum Trials (1911-20). 


The following showed themselves self-fruitful : — 
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Pershoi’e Vellow Kgg * (IVrfetjtly 
self-fertile) 


1 

1 


3 

36 

15 

1 

13 

4 

Persliore Purple Egg : (Perfecjlly 
self- fertile) ... 
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«! 

24 

6 

36 

15 

\ 

7 i 

26 

11 

Victoria ... . . ! 

1 8 


18 

3 

14 

7 

8 

16 

12 

Czar .. ... 1 

y 

40 

24 

8 

42 

n 

5 

37 

14 

Dcnniston’s Superb 

6 

19 

4 

7 

37 

15 

2 

9 

9 

Monarch 

j 

8 

6 

0 

3 

16 

4 

3 

13 
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Other varieties that showed themselves more or less 
self-fruitful were: — Damson (? Farleigh) , Bradley’s King of 
Damsons, Bullace (yellow with orange streaks). Bittern, 
Rivers’ Early Prolific. At Merton the following additional 
plums were found self-fertile: — ^Early Transparent, Early 
Mirabelle, Golden Transparent, Gisborne (each very self- 
fertile), Reine Claudb Violette, Reine Claude de Bavay, 
Oullins Golden Gage, Belle de Louvain, Prince Englebert, 
Giant Prune, Yellow Magnum Bonum, Myrobalan, Red and 
Belgian Purple; the following were classified as partly self- 
fertile : — ^Early Orleans, Early Faivourite, and Cox’s Emperor. 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, which, with its own pollen, matured only 
one fruit to about 100 fldwers. 
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The following plums failed to mature fruit with their own 
pollen : — ^Admiral, Black Diamond, Coe’s Golden Drop, Golden 
Gage, Jefferson, July Greengage, Old Greengage, Pond’s 
Seedling, and President. At Merton, the additional varieties 
that showed themselves self-sterile were : — Coe’s Violet, Crimson 
Drop, McLaughlin’s Gage. Early Greengage, Beino Claude 
d’Althann, Wyedale, Frogmore Orleans, Late Orleans, Prune 
d’Agen, Primate, and Frogmore Damson. 

In certain varieties of plum, cherry, and, perhaps apple and 
pear, it is advisable, in order to obtain the largest quantity of the 
best fruit, to ascertain whether they cross-pollinatc each other 
well, in addition to planting together varieties that flov/er at 
the same time. 

In trials with four varieties of outdoor peaches, each appeared 
to bo self-fertile, but fruiting was increased by hand pollinating 
with a camel-hair brush. 
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DRY SPRAYING FOR THE 
DESTRUCTION OF CHARLOCK. 

W. A. Millard, B.Sc., 

Lecturer in Agricultural Botany ^ Vnimrsity of Leeds, 
and S. Burr, 

Research Assistant in Agricultural Botany, University of Leeds, 

One of the most successful operations now commonly carried 
out in farming practice is admittedly that of the destruction of 
Charlock in corn crops by means of a spray, consisting generally 
in this country of a 4 to 5 per cent, soluiion of sulphate of 
copper (Bluestone), that is to say 4 to 5 lb. of sulphate of copper 
to 10 gal. of water, applied at the rate of 40 to 60 gal. per acre.. 

In certain parts of the country, however, where the shortage 
of water is at aU times a serious problem for the farmer, wet 
spraying, if not a matter of impossibility, is at least one which 
makes too great a demand on the limited water supply, or entails 
more labour in carting water to outlying parts of the farm than 
can be conveniently or economically spared. In such districts, 
a considerable advantage would be gained if it were possible to 
substitute a dry powder for the wet spray, provided the former 
was equally efficacious, and not unreasonably expensive. 

It was with this object in view that the present experiments 
with dry sprays of some powdered chemical substances were 
arranged, and carried out during the last two years. 

From published reports it was found that a certain amount 
of experimental work had already' been done on the subject, and 
a short summary of this is given below. 

SUMMARY OF FORMER TRIALS OF DRY POWDER 
SPRAYS. 

The substances tested, of which records have been found, 
were Calcium Cyanamide (Nitrolim) , Sulphate of Iron, 
Nitrate of Lime, and Kainit. 

I* Calcium Cyanamide.* — The experiments recorded in 
references 1-5 are of German origin, except No. 3 which is 
Swiss; the quantity of <;alcium cyanamide applied varied from 

*(1) Jau>r, Board of Agric,, !)«<?., 1907, p. 668. 

(2) Jot(>r, Board of Agric., Dec., 1909, p. 761. 

(8) Jmr, Board of Agric,, Jaii., 1909, p. 776. 

(4) Jour, Board of Agric., Oct., 1018, p. 618. 

(5) Jour. Board of Agric., April, 1914, p.*64. 

(6) “Charlock Dostnictiom,” Bull. I, Agric. Dept, Univ. CoU. of K. Wales, 

Ekingor. 

(7) Die VerbreituBg u. Bekampfung der AckenuAmuter in Deutschland, 

Bd. 1, May, 1918 : Arhitm dcr IKL.Q., Heft. 294. 
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60 to 240 lb. per acre, and its destructive effect on the Charlock 
was said to be generally satisfactory. In Eef. 7, however, a 
comparatively recent German book which summarises a large 
number of experiments on weed destruction, the author is much 
less sanguine as to the value of calcium cyanamide in this 
direction. In Ref. 6, calcium cyanamide is not recommended. 

n. Sulphate of Iron (Ferrous sulphate).* — ^Ref. 8 refers 
to work of French origin; the quantity of sulphate of iron 
used varied from 3 to 4 cwt. per acre, and was stated to give 
satisfactory results, if applied before the flowering stage of the 
Charlock. In Eef. 7 given above, the common crystalline 
form of sulphate of iron is not strongly recommended, but a 
specially prepared anhydrous form of the salt is said to be 
efficacious. The latter substance, however, would be difficult to 
obtain, and would certainly be much dearer than the ordinary 
crystalline salt. 

in. Nitrate of Lime.f — The only reference is to an 
experiment of German origin, and the results are not very 
satisfactory. 

IV. KaiUit.j: — The reference is to an experiment of German 
origin. The quantity recommended is not less than 1050 to 
1260 lb. per acre. 

The results appeared to be very satisfactory when moist con- 
ditions prevailed at the time of application. Eef. 7, however, 
states that success is only possible with a powdered kainit, 
which is a speciality of the German Potash Syndicate. 

Note . — No records have been found of any trials made with 
powdered sulphate of copper. 

PBESENT EXPERIMENTS. 

Dry Spray TrialSi 1919. — These were carried out on 
Mr. Wilson's farm at Garforth, near Ijeeds. The substances 
selected for the test were Nitrolim, Sulphate of Iron, and 
Sulphate of Copper (Bluestone). Each was obtained in as fine a 
powder as was possible, and, in the case of tho first two sub- 
stances, the state of fineness was very satisfactory. The copper 
sulphate was, however, a little coarse, temng been partly sifted 
out and partly ground from the stock supply kept in the labora- 
tory. Unfortunately fresh nitrolim could not he obtained at t^ 

•(8) Jour, Board of AgrUt^ Dec., \90a, p. 761. 

(9> Jour, Board qf Agri^^ June, 1911, p. 244. 

t(10) Jour, Board of Agr^t April, 1911. 

till) Jour, Board of Agrk,^ Aug., 1914, p. 451. 
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time, and that used was several years old. The sulphate of iron, 
as is inevitable, was oxidised to some extent, but analysis showed 
it to contain 87 per cent, of the ferrous salt. 

The field in which the experiment was conducted carried a crop 
of barley in which Charlock grew abundantly. The spraying 
was carried out on J une 16th, 1919, and at this time the Charlock 
was in full flower, and a considerable amount of seed was set. 
The com was, on an average, 9 in. high. 

Six plots, each having an area of l/40th acre, were marked 
out and treated as follows:— 

1. Ni troll m ... 

*2. Untreated 

.‘1. Sulphate of Copper 

» 71 7 » 

6. Sul})huto of Iioii ... 


Ih. applied 
per acre. 

140 

45 

100 

2(K) 

400 


Dry, hot weather prevailed, and, in order to ensure that the 
powders should adhere to the plants, the spraying operations 
were carried out at 3 a.m., immediately before sunrise when 
the dew was on the leaves. The knapsack spraying machine 
used was Strawson’s Coronette.” The day succeeding the 
spraying was fine, but rain fell 36 hours after the operation, and 
the weather then remained unsettled for two or three weeks. 


Results . — The plots were first examined on June 20th, four 
days after spraying, and the following notes made : — 

Plot ]. No obvious <‘.fToot. 

,, 2. entreated. 

„ H. Leaves and Cowers of the Charlock badly withered ; seed jjodii 
still green, hut unhealthy in appearance. 

„ 4. Similar to Plot 3, hut effect more marked, 

„ 5. Leaves of Charlock witliered, but dowers and seed pods not 

greatly affected. 

,, h. Similar to Plot 5, 


Later examinations showed a quickly developing effect on Plots 
3 and 4. On Plots 5 and 6 there was also further deterioration 
of the Charlock leaves, and the flowers were also affected, but 
Ihe seed pods were only injured on the plot with the heavier 
dressing of sulphate of iron. 

A final examination was made on July 9th, three weeks after 
spraying, and the following report jnade : — 

Plot 1 . No visible effect. 

„ 2. Untreated. 
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* Plot 3, On 76 per cent, of the Charlock plants, not only were the leaves 
and flowers dead, but the seed pods were so shrivelled, that 
the seed within them had scarcely developed at all. 

On the remaining plants only the larger seed pods were living, 
and these appeared able to set seed. Thistles on the plot 
were badly damaged, and Coltsfoot slightly damaged. 

„ 4. Practically all the Charlock had been destroyed, including even 

those plants bearing full grown seed pods. Thistles badly 
damaged ; many being killed. Coltsfoot badly damaged, 
but not killed. 

„ 5. The leaves and flowers of the plants were badly withered, Imt 

the seed pods were very little injured, and would apparently 
sot seed. Thistles were uninjured, and Coltsfoot very slightly 
injured. 

„ G. The leaves and flowers of the plants were killed, and in about 
30 per cent, of the plants the seed pods were also dead. 
Thistles and Coltsfoot slightly injured. 

No lasting deleterious effect on the barley was observed on any 
of the plots. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the best results were 
obtained with sulphate of copper, and, in the unbiassed opinion 
of the farmer on whose field the experiments were conducted, 
these plots were entirely successful. The sulphate of iron, 
especially in the heavier dressing, also destroyed the leaves and 
flowers of the Charlock plants, although its action was obviously 
slower than that of the sulphate of copper, and would thus be 
more liable to be checked in the case of rain falling soon after 
the application of the spray. The total failure of the nitrolim 
was thought to be due, possibly, to its having been kept for so 
long beforehand, exposed to the air. 

The experiment was regarded as having fully demonstrated 
the possibility of using dry sprays for the eradication of 
Charlock, and it seemed probable that, by spraying earlier in the 
season, equally good results might be obtained with smaller 
quantities. In the case of sulphate of copper a still greater 
advantage would certainly be gained if the substance could be 
obtained in a finer state of division, since obviously the finer 
the powder the more uniform and economical would its distribii- 
tion become. It was decided, therefore, to carry out further 
experiments in the following year, wbeti the defects of the 
experiments would be remedied as far as possible, and smaller 
applications of the chemicals would be tested. 

Dry Spray Trials, 1920. — These were carried out at two 
centres, viz. : — 

(1) Mr. n. Beacheirs farm, near Market Weighton. 

(2) Mr. Wilson’s farm, Garforth, iJfeeds. 
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The same substanceB were used as in the previous year, with 
the difference that a new supply of ground nitrolim was obtained, 
and the sulphate of copper was supplied by a local firm of manu- 
facturing chemists in a much more finely ground state than 
that used in the 1919 trials. It was decided to test the respective 
substances in the following quantities : — 

Sulphate of CoppcT 

n 

Nitrolim 

Sulphate of Jnui 

At the Kipling Cotes centre 10 plots each 1 /20th acre were 
marked out in a field carrying Barley, and an abundant growth 
of Charlock. When, however, the actual amounts of the spray 
powders to be used per plot were calculated, they wore found 
to range from 8 oz. to 5 lb., and it was feared that any quantity 
less than 5 lb. could not bo easily distributed over the plots 
with the knapsack spraying machines at our disposal. It was 
therefore, decided to make up the bulk in each case to 6 lb. 
with some inert substance, and Silica was chosem for this pur- 
pose. In order to ascertain whether this diluent might in any 
way, either by absorption or mechanical obstruction of the spray 
powder, tend to weaken its chemical action, it was decided to 
put in a control plot to the plot of sulphate of copper at 80 
to the acre, in which only 1 lb. instead of lb. of Silica was 
added. 

The final treatment of the plots was as follows : — 


Plot 1. 

Sulplinte of Copper 

lb. per 
acre 

30 

lb per 
plot. 

H 

lb, of Stilica 
added per 
plot. 

3i 

Total vii. 

ilh.) 

Spraying 

Pow^. 

5 

,, 2. 

M M 

20 

1 

4 

5 

„ B. 

n »» 

10 


H 

6 

4. 

M ,, ,, 

30 


1 

n 

5. 

(Control for Silica). 
Untreated 





6. 

Nitrolim 

100 

5 

0 

6 

„ 7. 


50 


n 

5 

8. 

TTntreated 

— 

. — 



„ 9. 

Sulphate of Iron 

100 

5 

a 

5 

„ 10. 

» 11 V 

50 



5 


Arrangements had been made for spraying orop mneil 
earlier in 1920, when the Charlock was about ft in. lii^ hoi 


20 „ 
10 „ 
100 „ 
f>0 „ 
100 „ 
50 .. 
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oofortanately a very unsettled spell Of wot weather set in at the 
time, and the operation was perforoe postponed until June 4th. 
By that time all the plants were practically in flower, but very 
little seed had been set. The Barley was 6 to 8 in. high. 

^ in the previous year, the spraying was carried out at dawn 
in the hope of finding a good dew on the plants; but the 
weather was very unpropitious — there was no dew, and, to make 
matters worse, a moderately strong wind was blowing. The 
leaves, however, were slightly damp from rain, which had 
fallen during the night, ai^d the experiment could no longer be 
delayed. 

The plots were examined on June 21st, 17 days after treat- 
ment. The Charlock was still in full flower, and from a distance 
two green patches, afterwards discovered to be Plots 1 and 4, 
stood out clearly in the surrounding blaze of yellow. The follow- 
ing notes were made : — 


Plot 1. About 75 p(?r cent, of tlie Charlock bad been destroyed, and the 
remaining plants were weakly, and much dwarfed. 

„ 2. The leaves of the plants were badly damaged, and about 50 per 

cent, of the flower heads deslroyed, 

„ 3. Plants slightly damaged. 

„ 4. About 85 per cent, of the plants weic dead. This was decidedly 

the best plot of the series. 

„ 5. Untreated. 


if 

it 

a 


a 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


} 


10 . 


These plots showed no improvement on the untreated plots. 

Untreated. 

Here the spray had evidently been badly distiibuted. On that 
half of the plot at which the spraying was started, the effect 
was as great as on Plot 4, but, on the other half, not mon* 
than 30 to 40 per cent, of the Charlock had been killed. Or e 
majr assume, therefore, that the first half of the plot ha<l 
received at least twice as largo a dressing of the spray as the 
second lialf — say at the rate of 150 lb. to the acre. 

Practically no effect. 


As regards the crop, the Barley on the sulphate of copper and 
the sulphate of iron plots showed marked yellowing four days 
after the spraying, but, (m the final examination on June 21st, 
it had quite recovered, and showed no signs of damage. 

On tile whole the results of these tridts were better than had 
been anticipated, but it was felt that their value had been seriously 
depreciated by the unsuitable weather conditions, which pre- 
vailed at the time of spraying. The season was very backward, 
etfieeially in the West Riding, and as the Charlock there was 
still in full flower, it was decided to repeat tiie experiment in a 
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modified form on the farm at Garforth on which it was carried 
out in 1919. 

A comparison of Plots 1 and 4 in the Kipling Cotes experiment 
led UB to believe that the presence of a large proportion of 
Silica in the spraying mixture had exerted some inhibitive effect 
on the action of copper sulphate. In making up the required 
quantities of chemicals for the Garforth trials, therefore, a much 
smaller proportion of Silica was added to make up the bulk, 
and greater care was taken in the spraying to ensure an 
even distribution on the plots. It was decided to omit nitrolim 
from the test, and to include only one plot of sulphate of iron. 
I'he latter substance is approximately 2^ t*mes cheaper than 
sulphate of copper, but this advantage is more than outweighed 
by the larger quantity which appears to be necessary to give 
results comparable to those of sulphate of copper. 

Five plots, each l/60th acre, were marked out in a field 
carrying Rye and Vetches — a thin crop which was spring sown. 
There was an abundance of Charlock, which, on account of the 
wet season and the open nature of the crop, had made luxuriant 
plants bearing a quantity of flowers and seed pods. The follow- 
ing table gives the treatment of the plots together with the actual 


amounts 

of the chemicals and Silica 

applied 

to each 

— 


Ih ]ter 

per 

(K. Siilica 

Total, oz 
Spraying 
Powder 


acre. 

plot. 

per plot. 

per plot. 

Plot ]. 

SiilpliJito of CoiJper 40 

lOf 


13 


:io 


.5 

1.3 

„ 3. 

20 


1% 

13 

„ 4. 

„ 10 

n 

10^ 

13 

„ 5. 

Sulphate of Tron .50 

l.'H 

0 

13* 

The 

field selected for spraying wap 

1 adjacent to the 


University farm Garforth, and it was thus possible to 
await favonrahle weather conditions for the operation. This 
was carried out on June 19th at 3.45 a.m. The weather 
was very hot. and a thunderstorm occurred at 9 o’clock on the 
previous evening, after which a heavy mist hung over the ground 
from midnight onwards. In the morning the air w^as very calm, 
and every leaf was drenched with moisture. No rain fell for 
48 hours after the spraying, and the weather conditions may be 
considered to have been ideal. 

Results . — After two or three days the plots presented a 
remarkable appearance, and it was^ evident that the experiment 
was a complete success. The previous experiments had shown, 
however, that the full effect of dry spraying could not be judged 
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for ten days or a fortnight after the application, and for that 
reason only the notes made on the second examination on 
June 30th are given here. These were as follows: — 


Plot 1. 
„ 2 . 


» 3 - 


4. 


Sulphate of Copper — 40 Ih. per acre ) , 

* } The whole of tlie Charlock 

plants bad been destroyed. Even the large seed pods were 
dead and shrivelled, and the plants looked like dead sticks. 

Sulphate of Copper — 20 lb. per acre. All the leaves and flowers 
were dead, and the great majority of the seed pods were too 
badly shrivelled to ripen seed. 

Sulphate of Copper — 10 lb. per acre. 75 per cent, of loaves and 
flowers were dead, and much damage had been done to the 
seed pods. 

Sulphate of Iron — 50 Ib. jier acre. 50 per cent, of leaves and 
flowers were dead, but the seed ])od8 were very little injured. 


A week later, bunches of the Charlock plants pulled at random 
from the respective plots were photographed, and those from 
Plots 1, 3 and 5 together with a bunch from the untreated 
pari of the field are shown in the illustration. The flowers at 
this time had disappeared, but seed pods on the specimens 
gathered from the untreated part of the field and from Plot 5 
may be easily seen. As regards the crop, the Kye, although 
slightly yellowed at first, showed no permanent injury on any 
of the plots, but the Vetches were rather badly damaged, 
particularly on Plots 1,2, and 3. 

It should be mentioned that in dry spraying with a Kmapsack 
machine it was found necessary for the operators to wear 
respirators, since the fine dust of the sulphate of copper spray 
tended to produce nausea. A simple respirator made of two or 
three thicknesses of gauze was found to give complete protection, 
ft is very possible, however, that this precaution would be un- 
necessary in the case of a horse-drawn machine, where the 
operator is seated at some distance from the spraying nozzles. 


Conclusions. — (1) The success in dry spraying for Charlock 
lies in the choice of a suitable day for the operation. The weather 
should be fairly settled, and there should be a heavy dew and 
no wind at the time of application. Prp^ided these conditions 
prevail, we may say confidently that dry spraying is quite as 
effective as w^et spraying. 

(2) Of the substances tested, nitrolim was found to be of no 
value, sulphate of iron was Effective only in quantities, which, 
on the ground of cost, make it impracticable, but sulphate of 
copper gave excellent results. • 
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(3) The Garforth experiment of 1920 shows that when the 
sulphate of copper is finely ground, an application of 20 lb. to 
the acre is sufficient to destroy the Charlock plants, provided 
seed has not set. In the majority of reports of experiments on 
Charlock spraying, emphasis is laid on the necessity of spraying 
the plants when in the third or fourth leaf, but, from our experi- 
ence, we are inclined to think that the best results are likely 
to be obtained if the spraying is carried out just as the plants 
are bursting into flower. The flower-heads are very easily killed, 
and the loaf surfjice exposed to the action of the spray is at this 
time greater than in the case of younger plants. The effective- 
ness of the spray is thus increased, and the plants are less likely 
to recover. 

(4) There appear to be a number of Dry Spray machines 
on the market. Wo have not tested any of these person- 
ally, but some of them should bo easily adaptable to the 
spraying of Charlock. Two of those which have been brought 
to our notice are said to distribute quantities as small as or 
smaller than 20 lb. to the acre, and this being the case, the 
necessity of adding any diluent to the sulphate of copper, as 
was done in tho Knapsack machine, would no longer arise, 

^5) A comparison of tho relative cost of Wet and Dry Spra 3 ung 
shows that, in this respect also, the .latter process compares very 
favourably with the former. In wet spraying, the formula 
recommended by recent trials is 16 to 20 lb. of copper sulphate 
in 40 gall, of water, this making a solution sufficient to spray 
an acre. In dry spraying, we haye suggested 20 lb, of copper 
sulphate to the acre; in this case, however, there will be a 
slight additional charge for grinding the material, but this is 
not likely to exceed 5s. a cwt. On the other hand, the labour 
entailed and the time expended in the newer process is very 
considerably less than that required in the older. 

Wo consider, therefore, that provided an efficient machine is 
used for the purpose, the destraction of the Charlock pest by 
dry spraying should recommend itself to many farmers, and in 
]>artieular to those who live in the more waterless districts of 
the country, where thfc'older method has always been so heavily 
handicapped. 

We wish to express our thanks to Mr. H. Beachell and Mr. 
Wilson for their kind co-operation in carrying out the trialB on 
their farms, and also to Mr. J. Manby, of the University of 
Ti('eds, for the photographs. 
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‘‘RURAL BIAS" IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS: 

THE WORK AT SEXEY’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL 
IN SOMERSET. 

S. L. Bensusan. 

At first §ight there is little remarkable about Sexey’s Founda- 
tion School. The buildings that compose it are perhaps more 
than ordinarily attractive and certainly the situation is quite 
out of the common. Sexey’s stands rather high on land 
overlooked from a distance by the Qnantocks, the Mendips and 
the famous Dunkery Beacon. From the upper rooms of the 
School House one can glimpse the Islands of the Severn Sea. 
The school itself is remote from all great centres of life and 
action, though within touch of places boasting the most interest- 
ing associations. Cheddar is some five miles away, Glastonbury 
ten, Wells about as far, and the first thought that strikes the 
casual visitor is that those who teach and those who are taught 
must admit that their lines are cast in pleasant places. But 
Sexey’s could hardly claim the attention of agriculturists if it 
were merely an attractive and well-placed secondary school; 
the special interest lies in the fact that it is one of the few 
centres in England in which secondary education is associated 
with what is known as a rural bias.” 

There are many agriculturists in this country who feel very 
strongly that the development of husbandry would be furthered 
considerably if secondary education took more note of our 
greatest national industry. They would like to see (*hildren 
who have a natural aptitude for land-work encouraged to 
develop rather than forced to suppress it, and they believe 
that there is no more important problem before statesmen 
to-day than the repopulation of rural areas, with the great 
resultant stimulus to the production of home-grown food. They 
feel that, while in the old days the training that the boy or 
girl of farmer or farm labourer received was adequate to the 
demands that the future would make, the conditions have been 
altered entirely by the development of scientific investigation, 
by the advent of machinery, by the acquisition of precise 
knowledge and above all^ by the pressure of the economic 
situation. The State has recognised that pressure; it is 
spending considerable sums of money in the quickening of 
sound produotion, and consequently •it is of first importance 
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that there should be an ever-lengthening procession through 
our secondary schools of boys and girls bent upon acquiring 
fche special knowledge that will enable them to take advantage 
of modern conditions. The Board of Education is not 
unmindful of the new needs that the past few years have 
brought into being, and while expert opinion there is convinced 
that, if it is to be effective, secondary education must be an all 
round education and not limited in scope or purpose, yet 
certain concessions have been found possible. Provided that 
the curriculum of a secondary school embraces a modem 
language, some science and English, the rural bias is 
rec^ognised and even encouraged. The new development is at 
present only in its first stage, and Sexey’s is one of four 
secondary schools in which the “ rural bias *’ may be seen in 
th(' working. Welshpool County School for Boys is another, 
Knaresborough Enral Secondary School in the West Biding 
is a third, and the Bauntsey Agricultural School at West 
Lavington in Wilts the fourth. In three years at Knares- 
borough thirty per cent, of the boys went on to farms, while 
others took to surveying or garden work or emigrated to the 
Douiinions, At Welshpool out of 250 boys more than thirty per 
cent, went on to farm work or took up estate office work and 
surveying. At Sexey's where the majority of the pupils are 
associated directly or indirectly with agriculture the proportion 
that seeks a living from it is larger still. 

Sexey’s differs from Knaresborough and Welshpool in so 
far as it is a co-cducational school, the boys and girls working 
in the same classrooms to a like end. While it is a secondary 
school by virtue of its four-year course for children who may 
come in at the age of tw^elve, there is a preparatory side for 
boys and girld, so that it is possible for a child whose training 
and associations suggest the possible development of an 
agricultural bias to start at Sexey’s and receive complete 
education there. 

The support leceived for this farm, which is of course a 
branch of the school and w^as a subsequent addition to it, comes 
from many sources. The original foundation was the Manor 
of Blackford, left by Hugh Sexey, Auditor to Queen Elizabeth 
and James I, for educational and other purposes in the year 
1617. Out of funds provided by this foundation a school was 
built, and when the Bev. Edward Smith, who had been 
Instructor in Agriculture under the Wiltshire County Council, 
was asked to take charge of it, his keen interest in farming 
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led him to consider the question of establishing a training farm 
within easy reach. A stone’s throw of the school there was 
a small holding of some twenty acres or so, derelict for many 
years, the rich land gone to waste, the little farmhouse boarded 
up (Fig. 1) . It should be remembered that this w^as more 
than twenty years ,ago when agriculture was at a very low 
ebb and even those who farmed the rich Somersetshire land 
were hard pressed to make a living. Mr. Smith was of 
opinion that the possibilities of improvisation, if grasped by 
boys and girls who have a natural instinct for land work, would 
provide them with a key that would open many a door 
through which, in normal times, only those could hope to 
pass who are plentifully supplied with the world’s goods. He 
acquired the derelict holding, and being a skilled practical man 
with quick eye and trained hand, he managed to convert 
the farmhouse into a farm school (Fig. 2) at the trifling expense 
of d£l50. Those who have any working acquaintance with 
the present cost of adaptation will be astonished to realise 
how much could be done with a very little so recently as twenty 
years ago. The ground floor of the farm has been divided up 
into a dairy, a cheese-making room, a cheese-store for ripening 
and an incubator house. Beyond these there is a workshop, 
a milking byre, a pigs’ kitchen and a cider house. On the 
upper floor there is a delightful little classroom with well- 
e(]|uipped agricultural library, and there are other rooms for 
the study of methods of fruit storage and for demonstrations in 
seed ripening and apiary work. Beyond the farm there is one 
outhouse that has been supplied with power for the economic 
handling of every farm product and its adequate prepara- 
tion as f(X)d for stock. The mixing floor is concreted and the 
motor is driven by electricity supplied from Wedmore a mile 
or so away. There is a cow house and an up-to-date poultry 
station, and there are piggeries. 

A special and notable feature of this small farm is that the 
actual work is not done by the pupils. Mr. 8inith holds very 
strong views on this matter, and is of opinion that it is not 
right to ask any of his boys or girls to do work that should 
corumand payment. Yet although the total grant in aid of 
the farm school is limited to about ^200 a year — a Grant from 
the Board of Education, the regular Grant to Secondary 
Schools, and school fees — thfe farm maintains three men at 
the standard wage and supplies the school, with its 160 pupils 
imd resident staff of nearly a dozen people, with all the fruit, 
vegetables, eggs, milk, butter and bacon consumed. n 
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TJie great difficulty that the school has had to face on its 
farm side is the postponement of the operation of those 
provisions of the Act of 1918 by which parents were compelled 
to keep their children at school until the age of 16. The 
training at Sexey’s being thoroughly practical and modern, 
attempts have been made by parents who are working farmers 
to withdraw their boys and girls before they have completed 
their course, because they find that after a couple of years or 
less in the farm school they can replace a skilled man. 

Mr. Smith finds as a result of his long experience that in 
addition to giving the main school ‘‘ rural bias the foundation 
of the farm school serves to provide fitting occupation for those 
bovs and girls on whom a purely academic training would be 
wastc^d, while affording opportunities to those who show a 
special aptitude and wish to travel beyond the boundaries of 
ordinary farm work to prei)are for an agricultuial college., 
Pupils come from all parts — from local elementary and 
j)riva.te schools, from secondary schools, and in some cases 
from the Continent. IVrhaps because ^^r. Sniitli is a very 
keen l)otanist, botany is the foundation of much of the out- 
door [)ractica] work of the farm school. In fact every pupil 
has two years of botanical work, theoretical and practical, 
before the farm school can be reached. 

Natiirallj^ all demonstrations are carried out on a small scale, 
but it is abundantly clear that effectiveness is not a matter of 
acreage. There is a quarter of an acre of garden land kept under 
every variety of seasonal crop, so that the sequence of the 
market-gardener’s wwk can be followed. There are green* 
houses ; there are cool and heated frames. In addition to delight- 
ful orchards there is half an acre of fruit garden in whiidi fruit 
cultun^ is taught in all its branches — grafting, budding, trans- 
planting and the rest — ^wffiile owing to the rich soil and the mild 
climate, transplanting work is carried on under conditions that 
must excite envy among those who have learned their orcharding 
on colder and less grateful lands. 

Th(^ farm work itself embraces nearly all the problems that 
agriculturists must consider. For example, to take mangold 
cultivation, there is a plot some 110 yd. long and 11 yd. wide^ 
divided into three strips. One is manured with superphosphate 
at the rate of 4 cwt. per acre, sulphate of potash J cwt., nitrate 
of soda 1 cwt., salt 8 cwt. On the next plot the rates are super- 
phosphate 6 cwt., sulphate of potash jewt., nitrate of soda 
IJ cwt. On the third the rates are : superphosphate 8 cwt., sul- 
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phate of potash IJ cwt., nitrate of soda 2 cwt., salt 3 cwt., and 
beyond those three plots there is a little triangular piece on 
which mangolds are being grown without manure. A quarter- 
acre plot of grass land lias been divided up, all having been 
dressed with potassic superpjiosphate at the rate of 6 cwt. per 
acre, while half has received in addition niti’ate of soda at the 
rate of 1 cwt. per acre. The manurial value of each is carefully 
explained and the pupils can compare for themselves the actual 
results obtained. Elsewhere swedes are being grown on plots 
with fai’myard manure applied at the rate of 25 tons per acre 
over the whole, while one half has an addition of superphosphate, 
potash and sulphate of ammonia, and the other has superphos- 
phate, potash and nitrate of soda instead. Potatoes are grown 
under a variety of conditions. One plot has farmyard manure 
at the rate of 15 tons to the acre and is then divided up, one 
half receiving an addition of superphosphate, potash and sulphate 
of ammonia, the other superphosphate, potash and nitrate of 
soda., this additional manuring being the same as is given to the 
swedes. In addition to this there is another potato plot divided 
into five parts. The first has no manure at all ; the second has 
superphosphate ; the third superphosphate and potash ; the fourth 
superphosphate, potash and nitrate of soda ; the fifth superphos- 
phate and nitrate of soda but no potash. Here too the pupils 
will be able to see for themselves the effect upon the yield of 
crop. The use of machinery and its value on the farm have not 
been forgotten and the necessary attention is given to farm book- 
keeping, farm correspondence and costs. 

The ordinary course in agricultural science is open to boys and 
girls of the school between the ages of 15 and 17 who have 
reached the fifth form or can give evidence of having received 
public secondary school education up to the fifth form of the 
school from which they have come. In addition to farm book- 
keeping based on the year’s accounts of the school farm, the 
course of study includes land measurement and surveying, the 
theory and practice of dairying — ^including laboratory practice, 
the use of the Gerber tester, the clean production of milk, 
the making of butter and cheese, the feeding and care of live 
stock, including the preparation of rations on a scientific basis, 
and the principles of land cultivation and manuring on grass, 
land, arable and moor. 

The Somersetshire orchards ’are unfortunately more remark- 
able for their beauty than for the state of their preservation, and 
a spirited effort is being made at Sexey’e to teach students the 

X D 2 
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value of pruning, spraying and a general clean up of dirty trees* 
In order to make the lesson memorable, some trees are cared 
for and others are left alone, so that the comparison is clear and 
obvious. Cider making is also undertaken by pupils, and in the 
laboratory they carry out qualitative analyses of feeding stuffs, 
manures and milk. The principles of drainage and elementary 
physiology are included in the curriculum, and practical demon- 
strations in bee-keeping are part of the summer term’s \^'ork. 
The course for girls includes all branches of dairy work, book- 
keeping, correspondence, poultry-keeping, and a study of foods 
and feeding, together with practical gardening, fruit culture, 
fruit storage and preservation. Pupils hav taken County Agri- 
cultural Scholarships, both senior and junior, and some have 
found high places in Agricultural Colleges and elsewhere. The 
practical work is dissociated with frequent lectures so that those 
who learn may understand the principles underlying their 
teaching. 

By reason of the Government grant for secondary schools and 
with the aid of the County Authorities, the Board of Education 
and Sexey’s Foundation, it is found possible even in these days 
of high prices to charge the parents of boarders no more than 
£42 a year for board, lodging and books. Moreover — and this 
perhaps is one of the most important aspects of the whole under- 
taking — the terms under which the school is conducted provide 
that 25 per cent, of the admissions in any year must be free of 
charge, and this has a particular significance in view of the 
“ rural bias” because it nutans that for (‘very hundred pupils 
who can pay there must be the fixed proportion of those who are 
unable to do so. Here is the chance for the child of the agricul- 
tural labourer. It is not sufiScient to give th(j agricultural 
labourer tb^ minimum wage, because it leaves him without 
})rospects and ho sees no better future for his children than that 
of the so-called “unskilled worker.” He wants something 
better, and here in the remote Somersetshire Country he finds 
what he needs. At the present time 40 per cent, of the children 
at Sexey’s are not paying pupils. 

It is interesting to note that Sexey’s School started in a barn 
and was not housed in its present attractive quarters until the 
success of the undertaking had been proved beyond all question. 
The Farm School was added to the premises as a going concern 
about the year 1918, when Mr. Smith handed over the buildingfe 
to the School Authorities. To-day the full limit of the accommo- 
dation has been reached, and so great is the schoors popularity 
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that vehicles ply daily between Cheddar and Blackford to take 
pupils to and from the railway station. . 

It does not require any special gift of vision to see in the 
secondary schools with a “ rural bias,” of which Sexey’s is so 
pleasing an example, a prospect that may go far to change the 
outlook of those who work on the land. It is admitted on all 
sides that no class of our population has do]}e better work for the 
country or has received less return for it in years past than the 
agricultural labourer. The War brought these truths home to 
the community at large, and the worst of the farm labourer’s 
disabilities have been removed by the Agricultural Wages Board 
and the Agriculture Act, while Village Clubs and Women’s Insti- 
tutes have developed the social side of rural life with the very 
happiest results. But this is not enough. The agricultural 
labourer’s children liavc a right to bo prepared to help the com- 
munity at large by the development of their natural aptitudes 
along the most familiar lines. Welshpool, Dauntsey’s, Knares- 
borough and Sexey’s may constitute a small beginning, but as the 
knowledge of these undertakings grows and the value is recognised 
by the community it is not too much to hope that we shall see 
the ‘‘ rural bias ” a feature of secondary schools in all suitable 
districts, and that year by year they will send out a steadily 
increasing number of skilled workers on to the land. The 
expense is trifling; the reward is great; and in giving every 
encouragement to sucli a movement as this, the State will be 
recognising in very practical fashion its debt to those who have 
raised a considerable part of the nation’s food in most dis- 
heartening conditions for many years. The rising generation 
should prove capable, in the new circumstances that will follow, 
of increasing the output to a point at which we shall stand far 
nearer self-support, and the security that attends it, than we 
are to-day. 
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HOP-“ MOULD” AND ITS CONTROL, I. 

E. S. Sai.mon, 

Mycologist to the South Eastern Agricultural College^ 

Wye, Kent. 

Introductory. — The disease known variously as “ mould,’* 

red mould ** or infldew is the cause in many seasons (e.g., in 
1920) of serious financial loss to the hop-grower. The other 
serious disease of the cultivated hop is the “ fly *’ or hop-ApWs. 
Thf^ modern hop-grower has fully acquainted himself with the 
life-history of the A 2 )his and when it arriv:.s he “ washes ** the 
hoj) garden with such energy and technical skill that evtui the 
most persistent attacks are kept under. 

The cause of hop-“ mould ** has only comparatively recently 
been understood by the liop-growcr. The farmer who still 
believes that “ imnild ” is due to certain atmospheric causes or 
to the unhealthy condition of the sap of the hop-plant caused 
by errors of cultivation or manuring is now rarely met. Most 
farmers now not only recognise that “ mould ’* is of fungous 
origin, but know the main points in the life-history of the par- 
ticular fungus concerned. Prof. J. Pereival and Mr. A. Howard, 
working at Wye College, largely helped in the spread of this 
knowledge. The late Mr. W. H. Hammond, a hop-grower as 
well as scientist, was the first to point out* that “ red mould ’* 
and “ mould ” were two forms of the one disease. 

The fact that at the present day “ mould ** takes far too heavy 
a toll of the crop in many quarters is due chiefly to the following 
causes; — (1) Although the use of sulphur (an efficient reiiu'dy 
against “ mould ”) is general, the farmer does not, as a rule, 
use it early enough in the season. (2) The thorough control of 
“ mould ** is dependent upon the taking of many indirect 
measures, some of them cultural. (3) Too often the hop-grower 
depends upon some utterly fallacious measure for controlling the 
disease. 

It is the object of this article to treat the subject of mould *’ 
fully from these three standpoints. 

Life-history of the Hop-‘^ mould or Mildew. — A photo- 
graph of a hop-leaf with several spots of “ mould ” is given in 
Fig. J. The general appearance, under a strong magnifying 
glass or microscope, of a spot of hop-'* mould *’ is shown in 
Fig. S. The “ spawn ” {mycelium) of the fungus {Sphccrotheca 

* Jottrn. S.K Agric. ColL,*\X, p. 19 (1900). 
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Humuli (D.C.) Burr.) — composed of a mass of interlaced fine 
white branched threads {hyphen) — creeps over the surface and 
at short intervals sends minute branches — the “ suckers ’’ 
{haustoria) — from the under surface of *the threads into the cells 
of the hop-leaf or “ hop.’* These suckers extract from the sap 
of the hop-plant the food the fungus requires — much as the 
needle-like proboscis of the hop-Aphis does when this insect is 
feeding. From the spawn upright branches (conidiopliores) arise, 
ea('h bearing a necklace-like chain of summer-spores {conidia)’^ 
(Fig. 2). 

As each summer-spore (conidmm) at the top of the chain 
becomes ripe, it separates and becomes free (Fig. 3), fresh spores 
being formed below as the top ones become ripe and fall off. In 
this way myriads of spores are produced in favourable weather 
conditions and accumulate in white, “ powdery masses over 
the surface of each spot of “ mould ” — a condition indicating 
infallibly that mould ” is ‘‘on the run.” These suinmer- 
spor('s serve for the rapid propagation of the fungus, and being 
exceedingly minute and light they are easily carried by the 
wind for distances of a mile or more. This manner of distribu- 
tion accounts for the fact sometimes to be noticed that an epi- 
demic of ” mould ” appears suddenly in a hop-garden hitherto 
entirely free. If our eyes were able to observe such small objects — 
or if the summer-spores were much larger — we should frequently 
see in the air during summer in hop-growing districts a w^hitt^ 
dust-like cloud composed of nivriads of these spores — much as we 
often see masses of “thistle-down ” blowing about. Prof. P. M. 
Blodgett has computed that on a square inch of loaf -surface 
cov(n-od with hop-rnildew 2.800,000 summer-spores are produced, 
and remarksi “ from this it will be seen that, while the large 
majority of these spores may perish, there may still be enough 
left on a single leaf to infect a whole hop-garden.” 

Each summer-spore behaves like a seed in giving rise to a 
new individual. On reaching a healthy leaf or “ hop,” it at 
once. proceeds to infect it; it puts out a root-like germ -tube, with 
a terminal knob (appressorium) which attaches itself firmly to 
the surface of the hop-plant (Fig. 4). Within 24 hours a sucker 
is produced from the under surface of the knob. The sporeling, 
or young fungus, is now both firmly anchored and supplied with 
food; it rapidly develops the threads of the spawn and, under 
favourable conditions, a “ po.wdery ” patch of “ mould ” with 
chains of summer-spores is produced within a week or ten days. 

* These can easily be seen with a pocket magnifying glass, 

t Cornell Cniversity, Agric. Bxper. Stat., Bull. 328 (1918). 
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As €>ach of the two million odd spores produced in a large patch 
of “ mould ’’ is able to propagate in this way, it is no wonder 
that the hop«gj'ower, unless the earliest patches are dealt with, 
is often faced with sudden outbreaks of “ mould ’* on an epi- 
demic scale. 'Fhe explanation of the efficacy of early sulphuring 
lies in the fact that the first powdery patches of mould formed in 
the season are killed before they have time to start huiKlreds of 
fresh infections in the neighbourhood. 

So long as the hop-plant continues to produce fresh sappy 
growth, such as young leaves, lateral shoots, “ runners,” and 
the “ burr ” stage or young hop-cones, the mildew continues to 
produce its siiinmer-sporeB. These spores, however, are quite 
unable to survive the winter months, when the hop-plant dies to 
the ground. It is important for the farmer to understand in 
what form and also where the “mould ” survives from year to 
year, since ignorance on these points leads in many cases to the 
adoption of useless and expensive measures. 

The stage in which the fungus passes the winter is far less 
noticeable than the white “ mould.” It can readily be seen 
with a pocket-ions, however. If during late summer the 
“ mould ” on the lower leaves is examined, minute round 
blackish -brown bodies (conceptacles) will be observed, usually 
densely clustered on the “ spawn ” (Fiff, 5). Each conceptacle 
(perithccinm) contains within it a transparent sac {asms) holding 
8 winter-spores {aRcospores), These conceptacles are also found 
plentifully on “ mouldy ” hops. If a hop with “ mould ” or 
“ red mould ” is picked to pieces, hundreds of these dark, round 
bodies can be seen (with a pocket-lens) on the surface of the 
“ petals ” (bracts and bracteoles) {Fig. 6), 

When the leaves decay, or when “ mouldy ” hops are left 
unpicked and allowed to blow away, the conceptacles with their 
winter-spores reach the soil of the hop-garden and remain there 
in security through the winter-months. The following spring — 
usually in May — these winter-spores are liberated in the follow- 
ing manner. Each conceptacle — when the weather conditions 
are right — absorbs water, swells and cracks open, exposing to 
view the inner sac (Fig, 8). The sac then likewise absorbs water 
and swells uj), expanding like the envelope of a balloon (Fig. 8), 
until the tension on the expanding wall is so great that the sac 
bursts and the winter-spores are expelled forcibly through a 
slit into the air (Fig. 8), When thu^ liberated the winter-spores 
are wafted about by air-currents and some get carried to a hop- 
leaf — usually the lower leaves on the bine. The winter-spore 
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then germinates at once, infecting the leaf in exactly the same 
manner as the summer-spore does (Fig. 4), and in a few days a 
“ powdery ” patch of white “ mould ’’ is produced, bearing 
hundreds of summer-spores. Thus is brought about the first or 
primary outbreak of “ mould ” for the season. 

As the result of infection by a single winter-spore there may 
arise, within three weeks, many hundreds of little patches of 
“ mould ** scattered through the hop-garden, unless by the use 
of sulphur during May and June the primary outbreak is 
smothered and killed before its summer-spores have time to 
spread. The hop-grower must realise that when in May and 
June he sees the “ fly ” arriving on his hops, at the same 
period the winter-spores of the mildew (unfortunately invisible) 
are being shot out of the soil and the first infections are 
occurring. 

From the point of view of the practical farmer, the most 
important facts in the life-history of the hop mildew^ are (1) 
the fungus is confined to the surface of the above-ground parts 
of the hop-plant, never entering the ‘‘ hill or occurring on 
the roots; Ql) during the winter months it exists only in the 
form of winter-spores within closed conceptacles which become 
dispersed over the surface of the soil of the hop-garden. The 
following year, about May, the winter-spores are liberated 
and produce at once the highly infectious white “ mould.** 
There is no living spawn existing through the winter. 

Damage caused by Mould — 

(a) To the Leaf . — Although serioUH injury lo the hop-leaf is seldom 
caused by mould,” it is esseutiul that it is destroyed on the leaves, as 
otherwise the sunmier-spores produced there in immense numbers spread 
the disease to the “ burr ” and hop-cones where irreparable damage may 
be done. Further, it is comparatively easy to kill the mildew on the 
leaves, since the mildew is fully exposed and hop-leaves are easily 
sulphured, whereas “ mould ” on the hop-cones is difficult to deal with. 

{h) To the “ Tlie greatest damage is causiad when ‘‘mould” 

attacks the “hiirr,” i.e.^ the female inflorescence which develops later 
into the hop. Each inflorescence when ready for fertilisation by pollen 
from a male hop shows a bunch of spreading branches {stigmas ) — a stage 
called the “ brush ” by farmers. If summer-spores are carried by the 
air to the “brush,” they readily infect it, it becomes white with “mould,” 
and is soon converted into a hard white knob, wdth the result that no hop 
is formed. (Fig. S.) The infection of the “burr” is usually brought 
about by summer-spores set free from powdery patches of “ mould ” on 
the hop-leaves in the same garden ; more rarely the spores are carried on 
the air from a neighbouring hop-garden infested wdth “ mould.” If the 
“buir” becomes attacked by “mould”, it is impossible to save it. 
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Ever^^thing poHsiblc wliould be done, therefore, to help tlic hop plant to 
pasB through as quickly as possible the critical stage when it is in “burr.” 
If no pollcn-diist from a male hop reaches the “ brush,” the hop remains 
in burr some 10 days longer than when pollen has been supplied, and 
then sets into a seedless hop, whereas if pollcti reaches the brush, the 
“ burr” stage passes quickly, and a large seeded hop is produced. It is 
consequently a wise proiiaution — as Mr. A. Howard iirst pointed out* — to 
plant a certain number of male hills in the bop-garden, more especially as 
it lias now been coj iclu si vely proved that fertilisation of the “burr” is 
essential for the })roduction of wcll-growm-oiit hop8.f 

(r) To ike TIoji . — Serious injury is very eoniinonly intlicted by 
“ mmild ” on the hop-cone in all stages of its development. All kinds 
«)f inalformations of- the eone may he met with ; a very young liop 
may he entirely converted into a wliite “ mouldy ” knob, or the young 
cono may he “eaten into ” on one side, or at the base or at the tip ; 
or hops may occur wliich arc normal in sluipcj and size and yet diseased 
to the extent that many of its “petals” bear the conceptacles of tlie 
mildew. It is among the ripening bops that the condition so Nvell known 
as “ red mould ” is met with. “Red mould ” was long thought tt) l>e 
due either to the clfect of eeitain atmospheric conditions (hot sun, mist, 
t^e.), or to lb(* attacks of some 8])ecial parasite on the bop-cones, but it is 
now definitely (‘stabiislu'd (bat “red mould” is nothing moie nor h‘ss 
than white “ mould,” and tlie one can change into the other according to 
the part of the bop plant that is attacked. The name “ re<l mould ” is 
given to it <ui the ripening bop-cones, because under the attacks of 
the iiiildcw the “ petals ” turn a foxy- or reddisb-biown colour ; very little 
*• spawn’ and few' summer-sp<ueH arc formed, hence the mildew does not 
beeotno wdnte nor resendile the “mould” elsewdicre, but conceptacles woth 
winter- .spores are produced abundantly. It ivS one of the most insidious 
forms ot the disease, and can only be dealt with by the rigorous sup- 
pression earlier in the season of all outbieaks of w hile mould.” J 

Preventive Measures — Direci.—“ Flowers of sulphur ” (pure, 
sublimed sulphur) is the groat specific against “ mould,” as 
all hop growers know. It should be applied mucli earlier in 
the season than is generally done. Owing to the fact that 
wilder- spores arise from the soil during May, the first out- 
breaks of white ” mould ” for the season usually take place 
(unknown to the farmer) during that month. A good knap- 
sack sulphurator should be employed to apply the sulphur to 
the leaves of the bines; the under surfaces of the leaves (which 
usually infected first) should be well dusted over and a 

* Jftimi. 8.B, Afjrir. Coll, XIV. p. 211 (1905). 

t Jnurn. Board of Agnc., XX, 95.S (1914). 

t Last season (1920) reports were received of the prevalence of “ red mould ” in 
the hops of only those hills in the proximity of male hops (“seeders”). It seems 
probable, how'ever, (hat in these cases there was no mould at all, but that the 
“going oflF” in colour (that was mistaken for “red mould”') was due to the 
presence of partially over-ripe cones. Hops will not uncommonly show some of 
the “petals” which carry no “ejeed” at the base still of a bright colour, while 
those that are “seeded ” liave turned dark reddish-brown. 




Fig. t<ikeii in Octuber, of a jjart of a liop-jiartleii xvhet'f' /o7>> v p phJiPti o/t actonnf of " Mnuhl 
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special dose given to the lowermost leaves. One good early 
sulphuring frequently prevents a bad outbreak of “ mould ” 
later in the season, *and should never be omitted.* If 
“ mould has been noticed in the garden in the previous 
season, the knapsack sulphuring should be given once a fort- 
night until the lower leaves have been “ stripped off. Where 
a bad outbreak of “ mould ” has occurred during the previous 
season in the garden, or where the thoroughly bad practice has 
been followed of leaving “ mouldy ” hops unpicked, applica- 
tions of sulphur with the knapsack pump, starting at the 
beginning of May, should be given regularly at intervals of 
a fortnight until the bines are high enough for the horse- 
sulphurator to be used. The number of applications necessary 
later in the season must of course depend on the extent and 
character of the outbreaks of “ mould,** on the wt'.atlier con- 
ditions, and on the amount of “ bine ” in -the garden. It 
is dangerous to tolerate patches of white “ mould ** at any 
time in a garden, as under certain we.ather conditions favour- 
able for its propagation the mildew spreads with great 
rapidity and if this coincides with the period when the hop- 
plant is in “ burr *’ or just in hop, irreparable damage may 
be done. Up to the time the “ burr ** appears any white 

mould ** in the garden should be promptly dealt with by 
sulphuring. It is the practice of many of the most successful 
hop-growers to sulphur the hops when in burr, not only as 
a preventive of “ mould *’ but in the belief that the sulphur 
acts in some beneficial way, causing the “ burr ” to set into 
hops quickly. Generally speaking, no further sulphuring is 
ne(5essary; should, however, “ red mould ** appear, applications 
of sulphur must be given until the hops are approaching 
ripeness. 

fn sulphuring with the horse-machine it is considered a 
good practice — since the sulphur is so light that it drifts in 

* A strikinpf instance of the cfhcacy ef early sulphuring may be mentioned 
here. At the Kast Mailing Research Station, in Kent, a new variety of hop, “ The 
Foundling ” (see this Journal, Vol. XXII, p. 13t) (1915) ) has been grown, amongst 
others, in the Hop Variety Trials. “ The Foundling” has proved to be so specially 
•fiUBCeptible to “mould” that nearly all the growers who have been testing it have 
abandoned its cultivation. The treatment of the hops at East MaUing for the 
years 1918-20 has been as follows : 19 IS, 5 applications of sulphur, viz., knapsack, 
end of May, early June, July 24 ; horse-sulphurator, Aug. 10, Aug. 17; 1919^ 
3 applications, viz., knapsack, early June ; horse-sulphurator, July 24, Aug. 16 ; 
1920, 2 applications, viz., horse-sulphurator, July 16, second week in August. In 
1918 ana 1919 there was no trouble with “mould.” Mr. J. Amos. Manager 
Recorder, writes : “ In 1920 the early sulphuring was omitted, which I must admit 
was a mistake, for I noticed that the hops were more ‘ mouldy * than in the two 

F revioufl years, as was also the case in 1917 when no early sulphuring was done, 
shall make a point of having the early sulphurtng done annually in future.” 
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the air over several alleys — to take the machine down every 
second or third alley through the garden in the first operation, 
and then on subsequent occasions to go down the alleys 
previously missed. The sulphur will always readily adhere to 
any spots of “ mould,** but if a slight dew is present, it will stick 
better to the hop-leaf ; absence of wind at the time of the opera- 
tion is highly desirable, and such a condition is most frequently 
obtained in the early hours of the morning. 

The purest “ flowers of sulphur should be used in all 
the operations, and such adulterated forms as “ green 
sulphur,” ” black sulphur,” ” sulphur vivum ** should be 
strenuously avoided.* Eecent evidence gives ground for 
believing that sulphur does not act in a gaseous form, and that 
direct contact of the mildew with a particle of the sulphur is 
necessary for its destruction. Contrary to general belief, the^ 
heat of direct sunlight is not required in order to make sulphur 
efficaci^)us in killing ” mould.** The writer has observed 
rej)eatedly in experiments that when a particle of sulphur 
adheres to the mildewy a slow shrivelling up of the fungus takes* 
[)lace, even when it is kept continuously in the shade {Fig, .9), 
In Older to get the best results in sulphuring against ” mould,*’ 
the observance of two points is essential: (1) the ” flowers 
of sulphur ** must be of a brand guaranteed to be pure sublimed 
sulphur and free from admixtures, and (2) it must be in a 
condition of very fine, dry, dust-like particles free from lumps 
or ” caked ” masses. If the sulphur has become ” caked ” it 
must be passed through as fine a sieve as possible. The finer 
the particles the greater will be tb^ number of points of con- 
tact, and a quicker and more thorough destruction of the 
mildew will be the result. 

There seems little doubt that in wet weather “ mould ” is 
not kept under ‘^tisfactorily by “ flowers of sulphur,** probably 
because of the removal of the latter by the rain. Some growers 
use in dull or wet weather a solution of “ liver of sulphur *’ 
(polysulphides of potassium or sodium). The strength usually 
advocated is from 1 to 2 lb. of “ liver of sulphur *’ to 100 gal. 
of water or of hop-wash.” Experiments have shown! that a 
” liver of sulphur ** solution of this strength does not kill hop- 
” mould,** even when used with 10 lb. of soft soap to the 100 gal. 
of water, and that from 8 to 4 lb. of “ liver of sulphur ” is 

• A sample of a much-advertised brand of green sulphur’* contained onlj 
23 f)er cent, of sulphur, while the other constituents (including sulphate of lime 
(gypsum) 40 l er cent.) were of no known fungicidal value. 

t J. VI JSyre and E, S, Salmoti, in Jimrn, Agnc. Science ^ VII, 47a (1916). 
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required — a strength which would cause too serious a “ scorch- 
ing of the hop-plant in summer. In common practice, the 
“ liver of sulphur ” solution is applied with the wash (usually 
soft soap and quassia) that is being used against the “ greenfly 
•(Aphis ) . If this wash contains a higher percentage of soft soap 
than 10 lb. to the 100 gal., it is possible that good results are 
obtained in checking, if not killing, the “ mould,” since it has 
been found that ” liver of sulphur ” solutions become more 
potent when used with greater amounts of soft soap. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether sufficiently strong solutions of “ liver 
of sulphur ” (with soft soap) to kill ” mould *’ could be used on 
hops either when in ” burr ” or just before (when the ” pin ” 
is showing) without causing serious “ scorching ” injury.* 
Strong solutions of ” liver of sulphur ” and soft soap, or the 
lime-sulphur wash (1 lb. of the <*oncentrated wash to 29 gal. of 
water) can safely be used on the hop-leaves early in the season, 
but except in special circumstances their use would not prove 
economical. It is quite certain that at present ” flowers of 
sulphur ” must be regarded as the one safe and certain remedy 
against “ mould.” 


(To he coiichided.) 


Xhe same danger would attend the uee of the lime-sulphur oi* the ammonium 
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POULTRY RESEARCH. 

AN UEGENT NEED. 

0. Chabnock Bradley, M.D., D.Sc., M.E.C.V.S., 
Principal^ Royal {Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

One need not be particularly perspicacious to recognise the 
current vigour in and expansion of the poultry industry. The 
forthcoming World’s Poultry Congress is in itself a clear indica- 
tion of the rapid development that has taken place during the 
last few years; while the part Great Britain is to play at the 
Congress demonstrates the enthusiasm of the roultry specialist 
in this country. 

When development is so obvious, and when poultry-keeping 
is becoming so popular, the question naturally arises: Is science 
taking an adequate share in the development? So far as the 
United States of America is concerned, the answer is that science 
is undoubtedly affording a very considerable and present help. 
The paper read by Mr. Edward Brown at the 1920 Harper- 
Adams Conference alone shows this. But the answer as applied 
to Great Britain is not so satisfactory. Work in poultry research 
has certainly been done, and is being done, but it may 
be reasonably affirmed, not to the extent nor in the organised 
manner that is so desirable. Credit must be given to the few 
who are applying time, thought and energy to the elucidation of 
problems relative to heredity, diseases, and the like, but workers 
in the enormous field of research are all too few. This is the more 
to be regretted because the machinery by which knowledge can 
be brought to those who are willing to apply it is in existence. 
Poultry lecturers there are in plenty, but they are only able 
to instruct the poultry-keeper up to the point at which present 
knowledge ends. Poultry investigators, on the other hand, are 
far too few, while their research is too sporadic. This is likely 
to remain so until adequate opportunities are given to those 
who would fain specialise in poultry research, but who must, 
for the present, make such research subsidiary to their main 
line of work. So many problems are clamouring for attention 
that the chance investigator is discouraged from embarking 
upon research while he sees little, if any, probability of being 
able to pursue it in a manner likely to lead to satisfactory 
results. However small the enrner of the field upon which he 
casts his eye, he soon perceives that either he or someone 
else must attack areas outride that little plot. 
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Factors controlling Artificial Incubation. — There would be 
little difficulty in indicating problems the solution of which 
would greatly benefit the poultry industry. All those questions 
that centre around artificial incubation immediately suggest 
themselves, and it is, indeed, fortunate that a start has been 
made in this direction. So far as present indications go, 
Professor Chattock is in a fair way of revealing some of the 
factors controlling successful artificial incubation. Being 
artificial, it is reasonable to surmise that the factors are many, 
and it may be safely predicted that, the deeper the problems are 
probod the more widely will their ramifications be found to ex- 
tend. New questions are bound to present themselves, but while 
these are waiting for answers, those solutions that have already 
been arrived at are available for practical application. 

Avian Reproduction. — The phases of reproduction prior to 
incubation also offer wide scope for the investigator. While 
there are principles of the physiology of reproduction common 
to all the higher animals, there are many features of repro- 
duction peculiar to birds. Obviously, phenomena long recog- 
nised and subjected to investigation in mammals must of 
necessity be absent in oviparous animals; and phases of the 
reproduc.tive act that are of first importance in birds are incon- 
spicuous in mammals. Seeing that the ovum of lurds, as first 
formed in the ovary, is so Bmnll, it is evident that the forma- 
tion of the other components of the egg— the yolk and the 
white — and the laws governing their formation, must always 
stand first in economic importance. The periodic production 
of relatively enormous quantities of albumen by the fowl 
has no exact parallel in the mammal. Clearly, then, the 
general and mammalian physiologist can scarcely be expected 
to give special attention to such processes, though they lie 
at the very root of success in the poultry industry. Not that 
the physiology of avian reproduction has been entirely 
neglected: much attention has been paid to it by American 
investigators. Yet no one with a knowledge of research workers' 
publications can escape the conviction tha.t what has been dis- 
covered in this direction is but a tithe of what remains to* 
be discovered before any practical application of the know- 
ledge is possible. 

Problems ol Reproduction. — ^With the problems of reproduc- 
tion as affecting egg-production, those of heredity are inseparably 
connected. The utility poultry keeper is probably not very 
interested in fine distinctions of plumage or in the siTie and shape 
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of the comb, but he is anxious to learn anything concerning the 
inheritance of factors that affect the number and size of the eggs, 
as well as the fattening qualities of the bird. Egg-laying trials 
serve an exceedingly useful purpose, but they do not necessarily 
throw a searching light on the subtler aspects of heredity. It is 
not difficult to understand that the trials can hardly be conducted 
with that regard for scientific precision demanded by the student 
of heredity, and that, therefore, more rigid control, and the 
recognition of precise rules of experimentation, may be regarded 
as necessary for the discovery of facts upon which laws may be 
formulated. 

Pathology of Reproduction. — ^Reproductioix, moreover, has its 
pathology. Not by any means of trifling economic importance 
nre those obscure disturbances of the reproductive organs which, 
though not generally recognised as actual diseases, are yet suffi- 
cient to lead to faulty egg-production. These, too, require 
investigation. 

Research in Poultry Diseases. — In the province of pathology 
and bHCteriology, it is impossible accurately to estimate the 
benefits that would ac(true to the poultry industry from dis- 
coveries arising out of research. There can be no question that 
the benefits would be many, and we may obtain some idea of 
them by a review of any one of the recognised diseases, as well as 
by a summary of the confessed gaps in current knowledge 
respecting its etiology and control. For such a review^ and sum- 
mary almost any disease would serve, but an instructive example 
might be found in a disease of which few poultry-keepers have 
the good fortune to be ignorant. I refer to that disease or group 
of diseases known by a multiplicity of names — roup, diphtheria, 
bird pox, <fec. In the forefront of many questions' stands that 
of Cause. Is :;here one main factor? Or are there many? If it 
should be determined that there is only one causal agent, then 
how is it that such a gamut of manifestations can be induced? 
When those and many other doubts of a like nature have been 
cleared, there- will arise an inquiry into the best and surest 
method by which the disease or diseases may be combated and 
controlled. 

Carriers of Disease. — There is also the matter of “ carriers.” 
It is recognised that apparently healthy mammals may be 
” carriers ” of diseases, and in avian pathology it is also recog- 
nised that an apparently healthy pullet may he a ” carrier ** 
of the virus of bacillary white diarrhoea. It is probable that fowls 
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may be carriere ** of other diseases^ but investigatioii on scien* 
tific lines can alone prove this. 

Poultry Besearch. — That pathological and bacteriological 
research will always be fruitful, in varying measure, is beyond 
question, and it cannot be doubted that any discovery in avian, 
no less than in mammalian, pathology will inevitably show that 
there is something further to seek. There is no finality in 
pathological research any more than there is in any kind of 
biological research. Those who are following modern thought in 
Medicine, know that recently a change has crept into the con- 
ception of the causation of diseases due to bacteria. Time was 
when it was considered sufficient to recognise two factors in 
disease — ^the tissues of the animal attacked, and the attacking 
micro-organism. Now, however, experiments have hinted at 
the possibility of a third factor — or “ third partner in disease,’" 
as it has been called — acting on the animal tissues and breaking 
down their defence, thus permitting the micro-organism to exert 
its pathogenic power. When the precise nature of the “ third 
partner ” has been disclosed, and the means of nullifying its 
effects have been devised — ^thus putting a further restraint 
upon the activity of the pathogenic organisms — research will 
proceed to an inquiry into the still more efficient control of the 
causes of disease. Whatever advance is made in pathological 
knowledge in general, will be possible of application to the con- 
trol of avian diseases. Clearly, then, facilities and opportunities 
for the application of general knowledge to the special problems 
of poultry diseases cannot fail to lead to beneficial results. 

While poultry research has a wide field in the investigation of 
diseases concerning which something, at least, is already known, 
it has an even wider field in the discovery of the true cause of 
many diseased conditions not yet clearly identified. Is it not 
true that even the poultry-keeper of wide experience occasionally 
encounters a condition that, in spite of his long acquaintance 
with the frailties of domestic birds, he has not previously seen, 
and to which he cannot give a name? The pathologist who has 
made a special study of avian diseases is often in the same 
position. 

Among the numerous investigations that are awaiting the 
attention of research is that dealing with the action of drugs. 
From the very limited observations made, it is evident that the 
effects cf drugs on birds cannot be predicted with certainty. 
This is not surprising, for it is well knowii that different species 
of mammals exhibit variation in their tolerance to toxic drugs, 

B 
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from, which it might be surmised that drugs would also affect 
birds in varying degree. Gallagher’s experiments, though few 
in number, are suf&cient to show that poultry have a distinct 
tolerance towards some drugs, while they are sensitive to others. 
Though it would be unwise to draw definite conclusions from 
experiments that are admittedly only preliminary, it is at least 
permissible to say that they demonstrate the need of investiga- 
tions on the safety-point of solutions used as drinking-water. 

It is unnecessary to detail all the directions in which 
profitable research might be undertaken, but passing reference 
may be made to the necessity for systematic inquiry into food 
values. In mammalian physiology, an enortaous amount of work 
has been done, and is being done, to discover the most econo- 
mical and most productive foods, and certain laws of nutrition 
have been formulated. But in avian physiology the subject has 
not received nearly the amount of attention it deserves. Disr 
coveries in mammalian dietetics cannot always be applied to 
birds, because of differences in metabolism and outstanding 
differences in the physiology of reproduction. That the kind of 
food — apart from its quantity and admixture — ^has a marked 
influence upon the egg may be taken for granted, for it is well 
known that the colour of the yolk can be altered by the adminis- 
tration of certain foodstuffs. If, then, the colour can be affected, 
why not other properties? And why should not the white of the 
egg be affected as well as the yolk? Doubtless something of 
value could also be discovered from more extensive research on 
the question of insect proteins as a component of the diet of 
poultry. It has even been suggested that insect protein may 
have an influence on susceptibility to disease. But the whole 
subject of dietetics is very closely associated with liability to, and 
even production of, disease. 

If, then, it is held incontrovertible that poultry research is 
necessary and would lead to results of economic importance, it 
may be asked : Under what conditions should it be prosecuted? 
It is possible that some would, suggest a large central institution 
wherein all forms of research might be conducted by a specially 
trained staff, who would disseminate reliable information to those 
engaged in the poultry industry. There is much io be said for 
what mav be called a clearing-house of knowledge, from which 
the poultry-keeper could obtain the information he desires, if 
available. But it is not so certain that centralisation of research 
would be altogether a good thing. There is a strong possibility 
th^t the workers, befng isolated and not in contact with wider 
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and more general biological problems, would have their outlook 
narrowed. It seems probable that better work would be done 
in places where problems relative to mammals were also being 
investigated. Breeding experiments would be more fruitful of 
useful data if they were conducted alongside investigations 
bearing on the same questions as applicable to animals other 
than poultry. Investigations relative to dietetics could scarcely 
be profitably separated from the work of existing nutrition labora- 
tories; nor would it be altogether wise to separate the study of 
avian diseases from that of mammalian pathology. On careful 
consideration, it appears probable that in practice the most 
satisfactory way of fostering poultry research will be found to 
be by encouraging existing institutions to extend knowledge that 
can be disseminated by a central organisation, to which the 
poultry-keeper may look for information, guidance, and advice. 
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NOTES ON POULTRY--KEEPING. 

Thb development of egg production has to some extent 
operated against the revival of the table poultry industry, and 
at the present moment this is very apparent. With the 
exception of small supplies of “ petits poiissins practically 
the only English poultry now reiiching the markets are old 
birds. Fortunately for the consumer, American supplies of 
frozen chickens of very good quality are available. By the time 
these notes appear spring chickens should be ready for the 
markets in appreciable quantities, and poultry keepers are 
warned against holding back their supplies too long. The 
demand is for a chicken weighing 2 to 2.J lb., and although 
young birds of larger size may be even more favourably 
received it is seldom advisable to hold them over several 
weeks in order to attain this weight, since by so doing the 
best trade and the higher prices per lb. are frequently lost. 
Although the cost of feeding stuffs has fallen, the prices leahsed 
for table poultry are good. 

In many instances, particularly when there is a lack of 
accommodation for the growing chickens, the poultry keeper 
is well advised to market his young cockerels as “ petits 
poussins.” These small birds sent to the market alive weigh 
from 10-12 oz. when, at the rate of 2s. 8d. to Ss. per lb., 
there is a fair margin of profit.. 

An indication of the comparative position of poultry foods ai 
present, compared with this time last year is given by a com- 
parison of the average wholesale prices of the staple poultry foods 
in London in corresponding weeks of 1920 and 21 : — 

Week encUng 

April 7thy 19S0. April Gth, 1921. 

£ R. £ s. 


OatB 

per 336 lb. 

3 0 

... 

2 4 

Maize 

„ 4801b. 

3 19 


2 16 

MiddlingH 

„ ton 

... 13 10 

... 

10 0 

Bran 

H V 

... 13 10 

... 

8 0 

Barley meal 

V 

... 25 10 

... 

15 10 


Apart from the considerable reductions shown in these- 
figures the quality of the offals in particular has vastly 
improved. Although figures for ground oats and proprietary 
foods largely used in chicken rearing during the early stages 
cannot be given, these will generally be found to have fallen 
at least pioportionatejy, whilst tWe is an even greater 
improvement in quality. 
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CUcken Bearing* — By May a large proportion of the chickens 
have reached a stage when the pullets and cockerels will 
thrive much better if separated. Some difference in the 
feeding should be observed; young cockerels if kept in a soft 
and well-fed condition will require little if any fattening 
provided they are separated from the pullets, and they will then 
be ready for table at from 10-14 weeks old. They may be kept 
upon a restricted range, in a grass pen for preference, whereas 
the pullets will grow and thrive better with free run and a less 
generous diet, 

Sussex ground oats or barley and maize meals with a due 
proportion of middlings should be given to cockerels in a wet 
mash twice daily, with a feed of wheat at night time. One 
feed of wet mash with a small feed of wheat at mid-day and a 
liberal feed of wheat at night will sujttice for the pullets on a 
free range, but an additional wet mash is necessary if the 
range is limited. As an alternative under these conditions 
dry mash may be used in place of the wet mash. 

Young Turkeys. — Unless the young turkeys have the range 
of meadows and hedgerows with access to nettles and other 
wild green stuffs of which they are very fond, troubles are 
likely to arise. The too free use of starchy fooda in thej 
dietary of turkeys is a frequent cause of loss, and an abundance 
of green food is essential. Insect life is also needed, and the 
provision of a substitute when the birds have a limited run 
is more difficult than in the case of chickens and ducklings. 
Young turkeys do not readily eat fish meal, but granulated meat 
of good quality and free from bone can be given, though the 
use of freshly cooked meat, bullock’s liver and lights, finely 
chopped, is much to be preferred. Middlings, Sussex ground 
oats, and maize meal can be used — ^the two latter in modera- 
tion — and boiled rice if mixed with the meat. Practically 
60 per cent, of the bulk of the food consumed by young 
turkeys should consist of fresh green stuff. 

Ducklings. — ^The rapid growth of ducklings renders them 
particularly attractive to the rearer of table poultry. They are 
ready for market from 3 to 4 weeks earlier than a chicken 
and can be raised upon smaller spaces. Boiled rice constitutes 
one of the most valuable foods, but this cannot be considered 
economical at the present price. Middlings with maize and 
barley meal or wheat meal with 10 per cent, of fish meal 
should be used up to 6 weeks of age, after which the qudity 
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of the flesh will be better if maize and fish meals are omitted. 
Fresh meat offals thoroughly cooked and including the fat 
should replace the fish meal. Boiled nettles, using the tea 
for mixing the meals, should be given at least once weekly 
from the time the ducklings are a month old. At this age boiled 
wheat forms a useful variety to the meals used, but uncooked 
grain is not economical for fattening ducks. 

Adult Stock. — The use of nettles for adult poultry stock at 
this season is greatly to be recommended. With the advent of 
warmer weather many of the laying hens suffer from the 
generous feeding given during preceding months to maintain 
production. Several mashes of young nettl* s boiled to a pulp 
and mixed with the wet mash will have a ver>' beneficial effect. 
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THE NOMENCLATURE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL PLANTS. 

W. H. Parker, M.C., M.A., 

Director, National Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
and H. Chambers, 

of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

To ANYONE who has the future prosperity of British Agricul- 
ture at heart, one of the most hopeful signs of the times must 
be the fact that the farming community, hitherto noted for its 
extreme conservatism, is beginning, under the stress of 
modem conditions, to discard the idea that the ways of its 
fathers are invariably the best, and to demand that new 
methods of cultivation, new fertilisers and new varieties of 
plants shall be provided for its use. 

Valuable as will be the ultimate effect of this new spirit, 
it has also its dangers, for what is new ** is not always an 
improvement on the old, nor is what is termed an “ improve- 
ment ” always what it purports to be. As in all matters, 
so here, demand has stimulated supply, and never has there 
been such a number of “ new and “ improved ** varieties of 
our different agricultural plants put on to the market as has 
been the case during the last few years, and every year that 
number increases. 

This, in itself, is all to the good, for, as time goes on, it 
becomes more and more evident that there is no one variety 
of any agricultural plant which is ideal for all conditions of 
soil and climate found even in a small country like the United 
Kingdom. In fact there is room for any number of varieties 
of any species; and any variety which can be shown to be 
particularly. adapted to any one district has, in fact, justified 
its existence. It is certain, however, that among all the named 
varieties now on the market, there are a large number which 
could, and should, be eliminated as being either identical with 
one another, or as being distinctly inferior, under any con- 
ditions, to their brethren. 

Present Situation in the United Kingdom. — Though everyone 
with any knowledge of the subject is convinced of this 
superfluity, it is obviously difficult to produce any large amount 
of evidence concerning the extent of the trouble, for no trials 
in any country (except in the case of potatoes, fully dealt with 
later) have ever been made on a suiEficient scale to afford 
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concrete proof, and where no conclusive evidence is forth- 
coming, it is impossible, on account of the proprietary interests 
involved, to give instances, however strong the presumptive 
evidence may be. 

Wheat . — The above should be borne in mind when studying 
such a brochure as ** Dunns on Seed Wheats — the most 
complete modern catalogue of wheats which has fallen into our 
hands — for it is obvious that a publication of this nature 
cannot but be absolutely tied down to accepted fact. Even so, 
concerning the list which it contains of over 425 names, it 
says: “ It is not suggested that they are all distinct varieties. 
Essex Rough Chaff, Kentish Red Chaff, Square Head’s 
Masters have at least a dozen names, each in different 
localities.” Seventy-five names are mentioned as being used 
for varieties still grown in the United Kingdom, but from the 
notes given it is obvious that they cannot represent over (but 
probably far less than) GO varieties. 

An additional complication arises out of the use in many cases 
of one name for several varieties; for example, there are white 
chaffed and red chaffed wheats both known as Browick, and 
it is the common practice to call all bearded autumn-sown 
wheats either Rivetts or Cones, and they include both red and 
white grained varieties. 

Oats . — There is th(^ same confusion in the case of oats; it is 
difficult to say how many different ” varieties ” are in 
existence, none of which show any visible difference from 
” Abundance.” Mr. C. W. S. Marquand, of the University 
College of North Wales, Aberystwyth, states that, as a result 
of a study of a very large number of samples, he has come to 
the eon(*lusion that many so-called ” varieties ” are morpho- 
logically indistinguishable, but that he is not yet in a position 
to express an opinion as regards their physiological identity. 

Grasses and Clovers . — Here the position is somewhat 
different; the number of varietal names is small, but there 
is a profusion of strains with purely local, and probably 
mythical, reputations. Only a very small number are the 
result of conscious effort towards improvement, nor have their 
claims ever been submitted to crucial test, Mr. S. P. Mercer has 
already pointed qut the confusion which exists where Red Clover 
is concerned, enumerating the following names which are in 
use without any strict adherence to any system by which it 
would be possible to tell whether the strains were of ordinary 
Broad Red, or of the .true late-flowering type. “ The names, 
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Bed Clover, Cowgrass, Giant Cowgrass, Perennial Bed Clover, 
Cow Clover, Single-Out Cowgrass, DoubleOut Cow Clover, Late- 
flowering Bed Clover (and probably others) appear to be used 
very much according to the taste and fancy of the user/'* There 
is also much confusion arising out of the promiscuous use of 
the term “ Wild white clover.** 


Vegetables , — In the case of vegetables it is probable that the 
“ orgy of synonyms *’ is more marked than in any other group 
of plants. Of the thousands of names of peas at present on 
the market there are probably less than 100 varieties, and 
these in turn include probably less than 20 types. Cabbages, 
turnips and beans also suffer from a multitude of unnecessary 
names. 

Potatoes . — For more concrete evidence, it will now only be 
necessary to describe the state of affairs where potatoes are 
concerned. Here one is on safe ground, for, as stated above, 
this is the only crop which has been systematically and 
authoritatively dealt with in relation to synonymity. 

As a result of the widespread importance attached by all 
those interested in the potato crop to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture's annual trials for Immunity from Wart Disease held at 
Ormskirk, perhaps nowhere in the world are such a great 
^number of varieties grown in such a limited area or under 
such uniform conditions. In 1915 the late Mr. John Snell, 
B.Sc., started to make records of synonymous 
varieties sent for test, and, since 1919, annual reports have 
been published on this subject. t+ In the 1919 reportf 
Mr, Snell suggested the several ways in which synonyms 
could arise, viz.: — 

(1) The re-naming of varieties for trade purposes, 

(2) The giving of a new name to a selection from an old 
variety, even though the selection may be indistinguish- 
able from the variety. 

(8) The propagation and naming of promising rogues *’ 
found in fields of another variety, on the assumption 
* that they are sports ’* or mutations.*’ 

(4) The stock of a new variety passing into the hands of 
two different introducers, each of whom names it. 


• Report on A Survey of the Principal Seed-Growing Counties of England, 
Wales and Scotland (to be issued shortly by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries). 

tSuppIement No. 18 to the Journal of the Board qf Agriculture, March, 
1919. 

tMimstry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Miscellaneous Publications, 
No. 28. 
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(6) True seedlings arising, which are identical with older 
varieties, or with other seedlings. 

Though interesting, it is not necessary to dwell on this 
branch of the question. 

In 1919, the work was transferred to a Committee, and in 
1920 the National Institute of Agricultural Botany took over the 
responsibility of the appointment of this Committee, and the report 
for this year was written by its Chairman, Dr. Salaman, and 
published by the Institute,* For fuller details concerning the 
important work carried out since 1915 the reader is referred to 
the three reports mentioned. It will suffice, here, to confine 
our attention to synonymity among the named “ varieties ’’ 
submitted each year, ignoring unnamed seedlings which have, 
or (usually) have not, proved themselves to be novelties. The 
total given for each year consists of named stocks of potatoes 
which purport never to have been previously tested at 
Ormskirk. 



Total. 

Synonyms. 

Percentage. 

1916 

90 

24 

27*77 

191(i 

81 

21 

25*92 

1917 

4;i 

9 

20*93 

1918 

93 

39 

41*93 

1919 

105 

64 

60*95 

1920 

135t 

92 

68*15 


547 

249 

46-52 


This would seem to show that the trouble is on the increase. 

It may be objected that the mere fact of entering potatoes 
for trial cannot be taken to mean that it is intended to put 
them on the market. This argument would certainly hold 
good for unnamed seedlings, but these are excluded from the 
above figures, and it seems fair to argue that breeders or 
producers do not, as a general rule, name their productions 
unless they have some definite idea of submitting them to the 
public. 

As a result of the publication of these findings, very few, if 
any of the above synonymous stocks have actually been sold 
commercially; this only emphasises more strongly the 
immense value of such a check, and how desirable it is that 
something of a similar nature should be undertaken in the case 
of other crops. 

Evidence of the conservatism of the findings is supplied by 

* National Institute of Agricultural Botany, “ Report of the Potato 
Synonym Committee, 1920.” 

f Excluding stocks too weak in growth, or too mixed to be judged. 
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Mr. Findlay,* who enumerates 148, among the potatoes which 
he has himself tested, as being synonymous with either Duke 
of York, British Queen, Abundance or Up-to-date. Of these, 
48 have also been grown at Ormskirk, and in 38 cases there 
is agreement both as to synonymity and type. A larger 
discrepancy might have been anticipated, for at Ormskirk the 
Synonym Committee does not pronounce a stock to be a 
synonym save with the concurrence of every member (six in 
1920) ; thus, at Ormskirk there is a greater likelihood of a 
stock being given the benefit of the doubt than where, as in 
Findlay’s case, the decision rests with a single judge. 

Harmful Consequences. — Such chaos as has been shown is 
obviously bad. It prevents the raiser of a good new variety 
from reaping the full value of his discovery, as the name he 
selects will be lost amongst the many new names that are 
continually appearing. It makes it necessary for the seedsman 
to list and stock many so-called different varieties of the same 
kind of seed whereas probably half the number would be 
sufficient so far as any real difference in the varieties is con- 
cerned. It also entices the grower to purchase seed because 
it has an attractive new name, whereas seed which will 
produce exactly similar crops could in many cases be purchased 
at probably a lower price under the name of its parent. 

It is not implied that wilful misrepresentation is habitual, 
or even common, among British Seed Producers or Dealers, but 
a very small minority can do a great amount of harm. In 
general, our present position must be attributed to the complete 
lack of any means by which a variety can be submitted to 
adequate comparative test befpre it is put on to the market. 
No single firm could possibly undertake the highly technical 
tests which would be necessary to ensure complete knowledge 
concerning its productions, and even if the attempt were made, 
such a firm would only penalise itself to the advantage of its 
less careful competitors. 

Nevertheless immediate action is called for. The present 
situation is undesirable, as worthless or inferior varieties are 
being kept alive when they deserve to die, and they are 
continuing to occupy land which should be growing more 
valuable productions. 

BemdAial Measures Abroad. — ^It is recognised that the 
evidence given concerning our British crops is not concl usive, but 

* Wm M. Findlay, Potato Synonyms,” TU ScoitUih Journal AgricuU 
ture, April, 1920, pp. 202-207. 
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it only requires a short investigation into the action being taken 
in foreign countries to convince us of the seriousness with which 
they view the present situation. In every case where any atten- 
tion has been paid to the matter, it has been decided that the 
facts have justified the adoption of some scheme by which the 
trouble may be diminished. 

Germany , — For the general system of seed improvement, the 
reader is referred to the Journal of the Board of Agricnlture for 
June, 1901). Crop nomenclature is controlled by a Committee 
of the German Agricultural Society, whose main activities consist 
of the Eegistration of Pure Bred Seeds, the “ Eecognition ** of 
stocks of superior varieties, variety trials, &c. 

Eegistration of all plants of agricultural importance in the 
Official Eegister is permitted on submission of satisfactory evi- 
dence, derived from independent trials, that an improved variety 
has been produced, but proof must also be given that this 
improvement is the result of conscious efforts carried out through 
a series of years on the stock in question. A sub-committee of 
exports decides the eligibility of stocks, and admission gives the 
producer the exclusive right to describe his seed as “ entered 
in the Pure-Bred Seed Eegister of the German Agricultural 
Society ” and to use a legally protected trade-mark. Mr. E. 8. 
Beaven* has already pointed out of what great value such a 
system would be in England, but so far no steps have been taken 
in this direction. 

Eecognition ” is granted to the seed-crops of Members of 
the German Agricultural Society after the growing crop has been 
inspected by experts of the Society, who must satisfy themselves 
that it is a pure sample of a variety of proved worth, that it is 
being grown under favourable conditions, and that harvesting 
arrangements are satisfactory. Eecognition only applies to the 
actual crop iispected. 

All registered seed has also to be ** recognised,’' but recogni- 
tion is also open to gi-owers (who are not the actual breeders) of 
seed of first-class varieties, and to breeders whose varieties have 
not gained admission to the register. 

It is obvious that fictitious novelties are excluded, by the above 
conditions, from both registration and “ recognition.” 

Variety Trials are carried out on an extensive scale all over 
Germany, not only by the Society itself, but also in conjunction 
with other Agricultural bodies. The trials are conducted on a 


139 , 


* Journal the Royal Agricultural Society of England^ Vol. 70, pp. 119- 
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uniform plan, and the results are published by the German 
Agricultural Society. 

It may be remarked that trials are an essential part of any 
scheme, and the whole subject is dealt with below. 

Denmark . — ^When reviewing Mr. Faber’s book, “ The Forage 
Crops of Denmark,” in a previous number of this Journal, one 
of the present writers drew particular attention to that portion 
which explains how, in Denmark, there is practically no sale for 
Eoot-seed unless it has shown its superior value in independent 
field trials. The ” Guarantee of Genuineness ” now furnished 
by Danish Seedsmen also was the subject of special comment. 
So great has been the success of these two movements that, as 
far as Eoots are concerned, all confusion in noirienclatare has 
been completely eradicated; it is now ini ended that all other 
agricultural crops shall receive similar attention. 

Whether ” Guarantees of Genuineness ” can ever be intro- 
duced into this country is a question which only the Seed-trade 
itself cnn decide, but it is worth pointing out that in Denmark 
the system originated on the initiative of the trade, and has 
become more and more poptilar with them ever since. 

Holland . — The ” Society of Agriculture of the State of 
Holland ” undertakes the inspection of crops at all stages, frona 
sowing to marketing, and issues a guarantee of seed which 
comes up to the requisite standard. 

The farmer who desires to sell seed under this guarantee 
must obtain his original stock from a source recognised by 
the Society — either from a pedigree-seed producer of 
unimpeachable reputation, or from stocks previously approved 
by an Agricultural Society providing satisfactory guarantees of 
their value. The seed should reach the farmer in sacks sealed 
by the producers, when he must notify the Chief Inspector of 
the Dutch Society of the date and place of the })roposed 
sowing. The Inspector verifies the origin of the seed and notes 
the land on which it is sown. The crop is subsequently 
examined just before harvest by an inspector and by twd^ 
experts nominated by the Society, and is valued on a scale of 


points, as follows: — 

... max. 30 points. 

Trueness to strain and variety ... 

Uniformity of height of plants ... 

... , , 20 , , 

Absence of weeds 

... ,, 5 ,, 

Absence of disease 

15 „ 

General impression 

„ 30 

100 
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For guarantee, the points gained must exceed 80, and the 
crop must earn 3/5 of the maximum under each heading. 
The finding of the Committee must be unanimous. Before 
the guarantee is actually given, the Society must be informed) 
of date of harvest, of thrashing and of cleaning, each of 
which must be done in such a manner that admixture is 
precluded. The harvested seed is examined critically by the 
inspector, and if the result is favourable, the bulk is placed 
in bags and sealed with the initials of the Dutch Society, and 
with a number corresponding to that in the Society’s register. 
A sample is taken and retained for reference after a small quan- 
tity has been sent for test at the Official Seed-Testing Station, 
the report of which is published in the journal of the Society. 
After this the seed can be sold as “ Guaranteed.” 

Other European Countries . — As far as can be ascertained, the 
remainder of the European countries have devoted but little 
attention to the problem, and have so far confined their 
activities to an attempt to crowd out inferior varieties by 
propaganda in favour of those of proved worth , and by 
organising seed-growing societies among farmers through the 
agency of which seed of good varieties is disseminated through- 
out the country. These activities, though valuable, do not 
touch the root of the evil, and can only be regarded as auxiliary 
measures. 

Australia . — A Seed Improvement Committee of the Common- 
wealth Advisory Council of Science and Industry was set up 
in 3917. Its chief terms of reference are: — 

” To deal with (1) the nomenclature of cultivated varieties 
of farm crops, (2) the elimination of undesirable varieties of 
orops.” 

Wheat is the first crop to receive attention, and it was decided 
that the first thing to be done was ** to publish a detailed 
description of every variety (of wheat grown in Australia) 
which can be taken as a standard, and to which any grower 
or breeder can refer in case of doubt.” As a result of this, 
a bulletin containing a provisional classification and key has 
now appeared, and it is proposed to add to this from time 
to time. Other measures will follow in due course, but their 
nature and scope have not been published. Classifications or 
■descriptions of wheat varieties have also been produced in 
South Africa and India. 

United States of America , — ^In America, though it is widely 
recognised that the nomenclature both of agricultural and garden 
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plants leaves very much to be desired, little has been done by 
Federal legislation to bring about improvement. It appears that 
the truth is occasionally published concerning some of the most 
flagrant cases in which varieties are being sold under incorrect 
varietal names, but, in general, unless there is fraudulent exploi- 
tation, even this action is seldom taken. Even where such facts 
are published, little benefit can result, for in no cases are the 
names of the offending traders given save in the unique instance 
where such action is enjoined by Federal legislation. This last is 
in connection with the adulteration of certain grass-seeds where 
the law definitely directs that the names of the offenders shall be 
pifblished. 

, Under the auspices of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, systematic botanists started, in 1903, to coq^pile a 
classification of the wheats of the country, but so great was 
the confusion which they found to exist that the project had, 
temporarily, to be abandoned. This work has now been 
resumed by Messrs. Ball & Clark, who, as a preliminary step, 
presented a paper before a meeting of the American Society of 
Agronomy. They commence the paper by giving numerous 
examples of the chaos prevalent in the nomenclature of this 
crop, and then set forth a proposed code of nomenclature for 
consideration and adoption by this body as representing the 
interests concerned. A complete set of rules is set out, which 
even go so far as to control the type of name to be adopted by 
the originator, discoverer, or introducer. 

Pure-line selections' hybrids, &c., which have superior 
merit, even though not distinguishable by external characters, 
are eligible, but unfortunately, the basis on which admission 
would be granted or refused in such cases is not explained. 

Were it proposed, in England, to exercise an absolute control 
over nomenclature, these regulations would demand detailed 
study, but the present time is not auspicious for such a plan, 
nor does it appear desirable to go to this extreme until other 
means have been tried. 

Apart from any action by the Federal Government, each 
State can take its own line in matters of Seed Control, and 
all except 16 have done so. Their general object is to make 
compulsory the labelling of all seed sold within the State, 
such labels usually have to state the kind of seed, the name 
and address of the seller, the purity, the germination, the 
place of origin and the percentage of specified noxious weed- 
seeds. A heavy fine is imposed should any information on the 
label be proved to be false. 
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To turn from agricultural to garden plants, much valuable 
work has been done lately. At the Annual Convention of the 
Vegetable Growers’ Association of America in 1919 a com- 
mittee was appointed to study the problem of vegetable nomen- 
clature. A further committee with a similar purpose was 
appointed by the American Seed Trade Association at their? 
1920 Annual Meeting. These two committees held a joint 
meeting in October last at which certain lines of action were 
de<*ided on which give promise of real progress in the solution 
of this difficult problem. 

Previous to this joint meeting a questionnaire had bqcn 
issued to members of the Association asking (l'^ whether they 
were in sympathy with an attempt to standardise the names of 
vegotsflble varieties, (2) whether they had any points to suggest 
in connection witli form of name, spelling, provision for the 
identification of private strains of standard varieties, &c., (3) 
whether they would supply the Committee with a list of the 
varieties definitely understood to be renamed standard varieties, 
and also a list of the new varieties introduced by each firm 
which had been generally accepted as new varieties, (4) 
whether a transition period of one, two or five years should be 
adopted as the period during which renamed varieties should be 
followed in brackets by the Standard name, and (5) whether 
they would bo prepared to forward trial samples of all new 
varieties to be tested and registered at an official trial ground 
at least one year in advance of their public introduction. 

The replies to this questionnaire were very satisfactory and 
encouraging. 

The joint committee decided that one of the first problems 
which presented itself was the necessity for collecting com- 
plete information with regard to the trade names and 
comparative market quality of the different vegetables and 
their varieties. It was clear that to obtain these particulars 
the assistance of a wide circle of competent persons would have 
to be enlisted. The Committee therefore grouped vegetables 
according to their natural relationship and twenty-one sub- 
committees of the leading authorities in the seed-trade of 
America were suggested as group committees. A plan pf work 
was mapped out for these committees. 

The joint committee also drafted a suggested code of 
vegetable nomenclature modelled on the code adopted by the 
American Pomological Society. 

In addition to the controlling of the type of name to be 
adopted, the code lays down that there i^all be a Board of 
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Begisiiratiozi (it is suggested that the Bureau of Plant Indu^iy 
should undertake this work) whose duty it shall be to make 
and preserve records and descriptions of all existing valid 
varieties of vegetables, and to register such new varieties as 
may be submitted to them, provided they find them to be truly 
new and distinct. This Board is to have authority to issue a 
certificate to the originator of a new variety, and such variety 
is not to be catalogued or offered until such certificate has been 
issued. 

The work of the 21 sub-committees appointed to give 
detailed study to certain groups of vegetables is said to be 
progressing in a very satisfactory manner. 

Efforts are also being made to develop a system of field 
tests throughout the different parts of the United States, to 
be checked by some central committee, whereby the compara- 
tive value of strains as well as varieties can be determined ♦ 

This concludes our survey of the work being done in other 
countries, and not only does it confirm our contention that 
the situation in those countries is deemed to be so unsatisfactory 
as to justify drastic measures, but it furnishes us with most 
valuable suggestions concerning the methods which might with 
advantage be adopted in England towards the amelioration of 
our own situation. 

Proposed Bemedies:— 

Immediate Measures . — ^We will first deal with the measures 
being taken by the American Vegetable Growers’ Association 
just described. 

There is much in this scheme which could be adopted in 
this country both for agricultural plants and for vegetables. 
Though it is essential that for the ultimate solution of the 
problem of nomenclature a complete system of yield and 
quality trials is the only possible basis, the organisation of such 
trials will take time, and there is a vast amount of preliminary 
work which can be begun forthwith, particularly in the 
direction of establishing an authentic list of existing standard 
varieties, which is a necessary preparation for the registration 
of new varieties. As to whether this preliminary work should 
be undertaken by the Ministry of Agriculture, the National Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Botany or some other directing authority 
need not now be discussed* 

In order to secure the requisite co-operation of the seed 
trade, any scheme for the limitation of the nacaes of varieties 
should be of a purely voluntary nature. . 
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The Directing Authority might in the first place invite all the 
leading wholesale seed houses to submit individual lists of the 
standard varieties of agricultural plants which they consider : — 

(a) To have died out altogether, although the names are 
still “ listed.’’ 

(b) To have been entirely superseded by better, new 
varieties. 

(c) I’o be in no way different from, or to have degenerated 
to, the parent stock. 

These lists should be amalgamated and submitted lor the 
consideration of an expert committee, it being fully understood 
.that the names of the firms submitting lists should in no way 
be disclosed in connec;tion with their individual suggestions. 
From the amalgamated list a shorter (agreed) list might be 
selected and published as an Official List of Synonyms.” 
This would no doubt lead to quite an appreciable number of 
obsolete and unnecesanry names of varieties being cleared off 
the market. 

Future Measuroi , — Committees similar to the Potato Synonym 
Committee, but with wider functions, might be appointed to 
deal with each species of plant which is of agricultural (or 
market garden) importance. These committees must, how- 
ever, be assisted by a most complete system of trials of yield 
and quality; for these physiological characters are after all of 
far greater importance to the grower than is any morphological 
feature such as beards on wheat or panicle shape of oats. It is 
essential that a broad view should be taken, and it should fianldy 
be recognised that it is not of the least ultimate importance 
whether a production be a novelty or not unless, in some way, 
it is an improvement on its predecessors. Prom this jjoint of 
view, these committees should discourage the naming of any 
variety or strain merely because it presents new characteristics. 
Merit should be the criterion, and on this proved merit such 
variety or strain should be granted admission to its appropriate 
Begister, which should be kept by the organisation to whom 
power shall have been delegated to nominate these committees. 
The original entries into the respective Eegisters would be 
those existing standard varieties which had gained admission 
into the authentic list (mentioned above) compiled by the 
Directing Authority referred to above. As is the (jase in Germany, 
subsequent stocks would only be eligible on proof of conscious 
effort, culminating in improvement, continued over a series 
of years on the part of the producer. 
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This standard of merit obviously brings with it many 
difficulties. One is dealing with qualities which are not 
necessarily, or usually, correlated with any morphological 
character. No one, for example, on looking at an individual 
wheat plant of a variety unknown to him, can say whether 
its progeny will give a high or a low yield. As a result of 
long experience the expert can often recognise a variety and 
say: This is Squareheads Master, it will give a bigger crop 

than that, which is h^ife,** but this prediction is only the result 
of constant trials of the two varieties, and not because any 
external character betrays the yielding capacity of the 
individual. Now it is certain that within any commercial 
variety there are individual stocks which possess capacity for 
yield, or for producing high quality grain, or for other valuable 
physiological qualities in a greater or lesser degree than the 
average, without betraying the fact except after prolonged 
test. The better stocks, when isolated, deserve encourage- 
ment; but if each small advance in useful physiological 
characters wore considered to be a justification for a new name, 
instead of decreasing the number of names, it would be 
uncontrollably augmented. 

There is obviously a distinction between these productions 
and those which combine improved qualities with morpho- 
logical differences; and to mark that distinction it is suggested 
that the following definitions shall be adopted: — 

Variety . — Any group of plants morphologically indistinguish- 
able from one another, but morphologically distinct from 
any other plant or group of plants of the same species, 
shall constitute a variety. 

Strain . — Any group of plants physiologically distinct from any 
other plant or group of plants of the same variety (as 
above defined) shall constitute a strain of that variety. 
The oldest known strain of a variety shall be termed the 
type. 

It is proposed that only “ varieties ** as above defined should 
be entered into the Registers with distinct names, and that 
“ strains should be entered under the type name with the 
name of the originator or producer as a prefix, e.g., ** Brown's 
Essex Bough Chaff." 

Should ah originator claim to have produced a new, superior 
Tariety, it should be tested before admission to the Register, 
in competition with the best representative strains of at least 
two of the older varieties, and should only be entered as a 
new variety if both the above claims are proved correct. 
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In the case of a new strain, i.e., where it is only claimed that 
an improvement has been made in yield, quality, or other non- 
botanical feature, the trial need only be made in regard to 
this quality against the best representative of the type to 
which the strain belongs, though any notable deficiency in any 
other good character would prevent admission to the Begister. 

Such trials must be carried out by experts, and would have 
to be repeated simultaneously on several different stations in 
different parts of England: the respective committees would 
weigh the evidence, and make their reports. These reports 
would be submitted annually to meetings of the interests 
concerned for confirmation, and would then be published. 
The reports might give, in addition to the mere findings, descrip- 
tions and illustrations of the varieties and strains which have 
qualified for the register ; and a list of the original growers of the 
new registered varieties and strains, or of those to whom the 
whole of the original stock had been transferred. 

The admission of strains to the Begister, though t\ssential, 
immediately creates a difliculty, for the fact that they are 
unrecognisable by eye from the other strains of the same 
type must tend to encourage fraud, as it would be impossible 
to detect the substitution of seed of inferior strains for that 
of the genuine article. That this form of fraud would not 
only be at the expense of the public, but also to the detriment 
of all honest traders, would suggest that the latter would have 
to co-operate to protect themselves. This brings us back to the 
Danish “ Guarantee of Genuineness ** which was evolved by 
the seed-traders themselves to meet this very difiSculty in the 
case of roots. It would be a notable advance if this principle- 
were adopted by traders in Britain, whose business it is to 
guard themselves, and to whose advantage it is to protect the- 
public. 

By the combination of trials and Eegisters everyone con- 
cerned, save those who deliberately make money by fraud, 
would be benefited; nomenclature would become rational and’ 
simple, and at the same time only the valuable productions 
would be encouraged at the expense of those which have no 
right to survive, ^he seed dealers would find their work 
simplified, the producers would, for the first time, receive an ade- 
quate return for their skill and labour, and the country would at 
last learn something about the crops which it grows. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 
FOR MAY. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

Bationing of Stock. — Several correspondents have asked at 
various times, that analyses of feeding stuffs and their digesti- 
bilities might be included in these Notes. Owing to lack of 
space, and to the fact that such a table would necessarily be 
very incomplete, it has been impossible to accede to their 
requests. Their needs have, however, been carefully considered 
and it is hoped have been met by the publication by the Ministry 
of Miscellaneous Publication No. 32, entitled Eations for Live 
Stock, by Professor T. B. Wood. This publication, among 
other things, includes a table giving the chemical analysis and 
feeding value of all feeding stuffs likely to be used in farming 
practice, and will be found most valuable if used in conjunction 
with these notes. Copies may be obtained from the Ministry, 
price 6d. per copy. 

Rice and its By-products. — The preparation of rice for human 
food gives rise to a number of by-products that find their way 
into the feeding stuffs market, cither in the form of straight 
products or in the form of compound meals. In preparing 
rough rice for food, the outside tough hulls are removed and 
the rice kernels “ polished ’’ to give them an attractive appear- 
ance. These mechanical processes give rise to rice hulls, ric‘a 
bran, and rice polish. 

Rice hulls are tasteless, tough, and woody, and have practi- 
cally no feeding value. Very often they contain a considerable 
proportion of sand or silica, and for this reason alone are 
dangerous to feed to stock. Owing to their unpalatability and 
poor feeding value they rarely find their way on to the market, 
except, in certain cases, in the form of compound meals. It 
should* be unnecessary to state here, that reputable firms rarely 
employ this stuff as an ingredient to their meals. 

Rice hran consists of the outer layer of the rice kernel and 
includes the germ, and should contain only a small percentage 
of the hulls. Such bran contains about 11 per cent, of oil and 
not more than 12 per cent, of fibre, and is a highly nutritious 
feed. It is useful for fattening steers, but should not be fed 
in very large quantities to dairy stock or pigs, since it tends 
to spoil the quality of the butter and produces soft pork. 
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Name. 

Price 

perQr. 

B. lb. 

Price 

£ 8. 

Manorial 

Value 

£ 8. 

Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ H. 

1 

Price 

iSSt, 

Starch 

BIquiv. 

8. 

Price 
per Ib. 
Starch 
Kqulv. 

d. 

Barley, English Feecling 

40/3 

400 

11 

6 

1 

6 

9 

19 

71 

2/10 

1*52 

„ Canadian „ 

40/- 

400 

11 

4 

1 

6 

9 

18 

71 

2/10 

1*62 

Oats, English „ - 

HI- 

336 

14 

13 

1 

9 

13 

4 

69*5 

4/6 

2-37 

,, Foreign „ - 

Maize, Argentine - 

39/6 

320 

13 

16 

1 

9 

12 

7 

69*5 

4/2 

2-23 

56/- 

480 

13 

1 

1 

5 

11 

16 

81 

2/11 

1*56 

Benns, English spring - 

— 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

„ „ winter - 

67/- 

532 

12 

0 

3 

1 

8 

19 

66 

2/8 

1*43 

„ Rangoon - 

8/- 

112 

8 

0 

3 

1 

4 

19 

6(> 

]/6 

0*80 

Peas, English blue 

58/- 

604 

12 

18 

2 

13 

10 

5 

69 

8/- 

1*61 

„ ,, dun 

70/. 

504 

16 

11 

2 

13 

12 

18 

69 

3/9 

2*01 

„ „ maple - 

72/- 

504 

16 

0 

2 

13 

13 

7 

69 

3/10 

2*05 

„ Japanese - 

125/- 

504 

27 

16 

2 

13 

25 

3 

69 

7/8 

3*88 

Buckwheat - 

64/. 

392 

18 

6 

1 

9 

It 

17 

53 

8/4 

3*39 

Rye, English 

Millers’ offals — Bran - 
„ „ Coarse 

55/3 

480 

12 

18 

1 

8 

11 

10 

72 

3/2 

1*70 

— 

— 

8 

0 

2 

10 

6 

10 

45 

2/5 

1 -29 

middlings 

— 



10 

0 

2 

10 

7 

10 

64 

2/4 

1*25 

Barley meal - 

— 



15 

10 

1 

6 

14 

4 

71 

4/- 

2*14 

Maize „ ■ - - 

— 



11 

10 

1 

5 

10 

5 

81 

2/6 

1*34 

Bean - - - 

— 



16 

10 

3 

1 

13 

9 

t>6 

4/1 

2-19 

Fish „ • • 

— 

.1.. 

21 

0 

7 

12 

13 

8 

53 

5/1 

2-72 

liinseed 

— 



- 

- 




- 

- 

— 


— 

„ Cake, English - 

— 



19 

7 

3 

12 

15 

15 

74 

4/3 

2*28 

Cottonseed,, „ 

— 

— 

12 

0 

3 

5 

8 

16 

42 

4/2 

2*23 

,, ,, decorli- 











*oated 





18 

10 

5 

6 

J3 

4 

71 

3/9 

2*01 

Meal decorti- 











cated 




13 

0 

5 

6 

7 

14 

71 

2/2 

1*16 

Coconut cake 





10 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0 

79 

1/9 

0*94 

Groundnut cake - 





11 

10 

3 

9 

8 

1 

57 

2/10 

1*52 

„ „ decorticated 

Palm kernel cake - 





16 

5 

5 

5 

11 

0 

73 

3/. 

1*61 





6 

15 

2 

1 

1 

14 

76 

1/3 

0*67 

„ „ meal - 

Brewers’ grai n8,dr i ed ,i\ U* 





- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 





7 

12 

2 

7 

5 

5 

49 

2/2 

1*16 

M r wet 

Distillers’ „ dry 





1 

15 

0 

12 

1 

3 

15 

1/6 

0*80 

— 

— 

11 

0 

2 

16 

8 

4 

57 

2/Jl 

1 *56 

„ wet 





_ 

_ • 


— 


- 

— 

— 

— 

Malt culms - 

- 

— 

6 

15 

3 

6 

3 

9 


1/7 

0*85 

Potatoes*!* - - - 



3 

0 

i 0 

8 

2 

12 

18 

2/1 J 

1 *56 

Swedesf 



— 1 

1 

6 

1 ^ 

5 

1 

1 ! 

7 

2/11 

T66 

Maugoldsf - 

— 

— ' 

1 

3 

0 

6 

1 0 

17 

0 : 

2/n 

1 *56 

Vetch and oat silagef 

— 

"" j 

2 

16 

0 

15 

2 

1 

14 

I 2/11 

LmmmJ 

1*56 


• Prices at Liverpool. t Furni value. 


Note. — 'I’ho prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual 
wholesale transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and 
refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices w'cre current at the end of 
M^arch and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local 
country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs 
on offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these 
notes. Tlius, suppose palm kernel calte is offered locally at £10 per ton. Its 
manunal value is £2 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £7 198. 
per ton. Dividing this figure by 76, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as 
given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. Id. Dividing this 
again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. 
of starch equivalent is 1*1 Id. A similar calculation will show the relative cost 
per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. 
From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff ’ 
gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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Bice polish has a feeding value approximately equal to maize , 
but is rarely found on the feeding stuffs market as it has a 
commercial value apart from its feeding value. 

Errata* — ^In the issue of this Journai for April, p. 87, the 
following were stated in error: — 

Line 14, * ‘ whole of the maize ’ ’ should read ‘ ‘ hulls of maize. ’ * 
Line 19, whole bran should read “ hull bran.” 

Line 29, ” whole grain ” should read ” hull, germ.” 


There appears to be some misunderstanding as to the condi- 
’ tions under which exemption from Entertainments Duty is 

Entertainment T« 

- . , , cultural. Poultry and Rabbit Shows. 

* The Ministry has been in correspondence 
^ultr anV Commissioners of Customs and 

T% Excise in this matter, and is informed by 

the Commissioners as follows : — 

” All such Shows are ‘ entertainments ' within the mean- 
ing of the Finance (New Duties) Act, 1916, and therefore 
Entertainments Duty must be paid unless the Commissioners of 
Customs and Excise have granted a Certificate of Exemption. 

Where it is desired to claim exemption, an application must 
be made to the Commissioners of Customs and Excise, Custom 
House, London, E.C.3, not less than seven days before the Show, 
accompanied by copies of the Rules and last Balance Sheet o-f 
the Society and Programme of the Show. 

” If a Certificate of Exemption is not received before the Show, 
Entertainments Duty must be paid, as stated above. 

” It may be added that, irrespective of any other objection, 


exemption cannot be granted if the proceedings are to include 
any extraneous attraction, such as a hand, sports, fireworks, &c.” 
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Home Grown Sugar Limited, the Company in which the 
Ministry holds half the share capital, has now closed its list 
Sugar Beet in contracts with farmers who have agreed 


England : 
Prospects lor 1921. 


to grow sugar beet during the present year. 
The capacity of the factory is 60,000 tons 
of beet or 600 tons per day for 100 days, 
but acting on the advice of their French specialists, the 
management have limited the tonnage for the first year to 
20,000 so as not to overload the factory at a time when the* 
machinery is new, and the English staff to be employed are 
being trained under the French specialists appointed to 
supervise each process. 

The farmers in Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire, to whom 
beet is a new crop, have shown the necessary enterprise, and 
•therefore, it would have been possible to have doubled the acre- 
age actually contracted for; indeed, many such contractors 
are growing a smaller acreage than they had wished. There 
are 426 farmers with an average of acres under cultivation. 
The 20,000 tons expected from the 2,365 acres contracted for 
will be despatched from 156 railway and barge stations, and 
a large tonnage will also be transported by road. For the 
reasons stated above, only 200 acres are being grown on the 
Kelham Estate, instead of the 400 originally contemplated^ 
The price is £4 per ton delivered at the factory, w^hich is 
equivalent to .£3 7s. Od. delivered on rail, and this price was 
fixed after careful calculation of costs, so as to give an 
incentive to the grower during the jfirst year to make a speciality 
of his beet crop, devote his best attention to' it, and not limit 
his expenditure on fertilisers, cultivations and superv^ision — 
all of which have a material effect upon sugar content as well 
as yield. 


According to the figures of the test crops on the Kelham 
Estate last year, the cost per acre of 12 tons delivered on rail 
was £29 3s. 4d., and the sugar content averaged over 20 per 
X‘'ent. on the crops with a complete maniirial dressing. 

A silver cup has been offered by the British Sugar Beet 
Growers' Society, which promoted the present Company and 
has been assisting in the propaganda among farmers. It is 
to be competed for each year by growers of 10 acres and 
upwards, and the competition will be confined this year to 
growers for the Kelham factory. In this competition sugar 
content secures the largest number of points. 

It now appears certain that in spite of the shortage of 
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bricklayers and the difficulties of the present abnormal times 
tiie factory will be ready by the autumn. The roof is now 
being put on the main portion of the factory and a large part 
of the plant has arrived from the machinery contractors, the 
Compagnie de Fives-Lille, the well-known French sugar 
engineers. French specialist erectors will supervise the erection 
by English workmen. 

The public should realise that the real commercial test of 
•a new industry is when you have arrived at the point where 
the raw material is of the best quality, and is being secured 
from experienced farmers, so that the factory is working with a 
complete economic supply under the best factory conditions, 
•viz., full time with trained labour. This point cannot be 
arrived at in the first or second year, but the main essentials 
have already l)een secured, namely, a new factory planned on 
the most modern lines, and a list of growers wdiose experience 
in farming under British conditions is of a high order. 


Suggestions have been made from time to time to the effect 
iihat the Co-operative Cheese Schools started by the Ministry 
^ .. have not proved economically sound, and 

T% ; ^ mir 7? that the result of their efforts has involved 

in losB. This, of coi.r», 

WorUng Otto. 0, j,,, 

letters which have been received at the Ministry by those 
responsible for the working of Co-operative Cheese Factories, one 
dealing with a ‘Considerable imdei-taking in Denbighshire is 
typical and may bo selected for quotation. 


The work of this particular Co-operative Cheese Factory 
started in 3917 as a Co-operative Cheese School with a loan 
from the Ministry of utensils and the services of a competent 
cheese-maker instructor. The local farmers interested in the 
scheme provided a suitable building and undertook to send in 
the ^necessary amount of milk. The school worked for 106 days 
during the season of milk suiplus, and handled upwards of 
20,000 gallons of milk, the turnover being rather more than 
£1,350. The experiment was so successful from every point of 
yxew — ^farmers receiving more money for their milk and a 
profit on their cheese — that those who had taken part in the 
first year’s endeavour formed themselves into a registered 
co-opeiative society with a modest capital of £400. The returns 
for the years 1918, 1919 and 1920 are now recorded, and the 
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figures are as follows : — In 1918. 84,000 gallons of milk were 
dealt with, 16 tons of cheese made and the total turnover 
.£3,100. In 1919, 46,000 gallons of milk received, 21 tons of 
cheese made, turnover £4,600. In 1920 approximately 60,000 
gallons of milk were received and 30 tons of cheese made, with 
a turnover of £6,000. The cost of production of cheese has 
worked out at less than IJd. per gallon of milk dealt with. The 
Secretary of this thriving factory states that the co-operators 
are not only perfectly solvent, but that they have put by a good 
reserve, and find a ready market for their products. 

The Society referred to works in m Welsh village 10 miles 
fi-orn the nearest railway station, 500 feet above sea-level, 
and in the years of its working has produced 80 tons of' 
cheese in a district where none was produced before. The 
S('cretary who supplied figures, which are open to the strictest 
investigation, has made encjuiries at some 30 other centres 
and finds that his society’s effort is not more than an average 
one. There are others in his district which have done even 
better, and in the few cases where success has not been 
achieved, it lui.s been admitted that the management and not 
the system is at fault. This cheese-making industry is 
apparently a benefit to the wives and daughters of farmers who 
live in the wilds. It has saved all the single churnings that 
were a feature of the life of every farm, and the trouble of 
marketing the produce, while the (*onsumer is supplied with 
produce of a uniform standard quality. 


S[NCE the beginning of the year the Agricultural Press has 
been emphasising two aspects of the sn])ply of phosphatio 
Phosphatic Uianures. They are (1) that although 

Manures: The 
Present Position. 


official figures show a considerable increase 
in the production of basic slag it is likely 


season to meet the total demands of the farming community: 
(2) the fact of tlie production of superphosphate being in excess 
of the present demand for it may result in large quantities 
being exported, on account of the congestion at the works. 
It is natural for the farmer to enquire how these conditions are 
likely to affect him, and what he should do to meet them. 

Three courses present themselves. The first is to discriminate 
in the use of basic slag. Requirements per acre are greater 
BOW than they have been, because the grades of slag quoted 
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range roughly from 16 to 32 per cent, total phosphates; few 
range above that figure » and several are below it. When it is 
remembered that a few years ago high grade slags approximated 
to 40 per cent, total phosphates, it is obvious that dressings of 
a 20 per cent, slag must be doubled in quantity to effect the 
same improvement. Industrial conditions resulting in short 
time being worked in the steel works may prove a further 
factor in limiting output. It would seem important, therefore, 
to confine the use of slag mainly to grassland, and make up 
the phosphates required elsewhere by dressings of other 
manures. There are eases where slag appears to confer no 
benefit on poor pasture, and it seems questionable whether, 
where that is so, any other form of phosphatic manure would 
do better. It is wwth mentioning, howevei*, that an absolute 
la(*k of ])otash in some soils may prevent any visible result 
fiom dressings of phosphates, while on other soils a rough, 
matted and fibrous covering greatly handicaps the slag in 
reacdiing the soil. A ve?*y thorough harrowing is imperative to 
set this condition right. 

The second consideration is the [jossibility of substituting 
superphosphates for basic slag in order to take advantage of 
the state of supplies. liOcal experience or experiment may 
prompt the use of superphosphates on grassland in place of 
slag. Approximately 5] ewt. of 35 per cent, superphosphate 
equals a dressing of 5 ('wt. high-grade basic slag. Generally, 
superphosphate may l)e substituted where it has been 
customary to use slag in cropping; the former is more rapid in 
action and thus, as a rule, better suited to arable farming. In 
consequence* of this rapidity, its maximum effect is more 
quickly reached, but whore seeds are only down for one year, 
the influence of this manure applied to the nurse crop will be 
all that is required. Where there is hesitation to substitute 
superphosphate for slag altogether, the two may be mixed. 
Superphosphate will act rapidly on soil with a good lime 
content. 

T^hirdly, there is the use of phosphatic manures other than 
those already discussed. A review of experiments conducted 
in this country show^s that finely ground mineral phosphate is 
valuable in the north of England and also in Scotland and in 
Wales. Good results have also attended its use in Essex, and 
has been applied also with benefit in other districts, notably 
in those with' a high rainfall, and on soils rich in organic 
matter. 
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The following is a brief r4sum6 of some of th^ more 
important experiments of which records are available: — 
Aberdeen 1905-1907, Turnips, Barley, Hay. 

In a series of experiments extending over 8 years, the effect 
of different forms of phosphate, viz., superphosphate, basic 
slag, bone meal and ground Florida phosphate applied alone 
and with dung was tested on turnips followed by barley and 
hay. In the no dung ’’ plots, both super and slag gave some- 
what better returns than mineral phosphate, but when dung 
was used the mineral phosphate gave the greatest total value 
of crops and considerably the highest profit. 

Experiments in North Wales also indicate thr^t rock phosphate 
is distinctly effective. At six centres the yields of swedes 
were, on the average of three years 1913-1915, per acre: — 



Tona. 

Cwt. 

No plioRpliate ... 

13 

1 

® Basic 81af? (482 lb.) 

22 

4 

• (rafsa phosphate (333 lb.) ... 

21 

8 

Sufierphosphate (539 lb.) 

... 22 

9 


^ All contained 200 lb. of plioHpliate. 


These manures are being quoted at a low unit value at 
present. A mixture of finely-ground soft mineral phosphates 
and superphosphates may be employed for arable crops. The 
following quotation from an article by Dr. Bussell* summarises 
the position with regard to mineral phosphates: Where 

basic slacj cannot he obtained in sufficient quantity^ H is 
worth while tryincf mineral yhoByhates ^ provided that they 
are sufficiently finely ground/* Their cheapness suggests 
use on rough pasture, especially the poorer, high-lying types 
rented at a figure which makes dressing with slag out of the 
question. Bone meaU and especially steamed bone flour, have 
been showing a cheap unit value of late; both contain a little 
nitrogen, and may with advantage be mixed with super- 
phosphate. 


The whole of the potato industry in this country is affected 
adversely by the unfortunate habit acquired by certain growers 

of describing as distinct varieties potatoes 

STKX preBent under careful examination 

conditions of flowering, foliage, 
growth habit, stem colour, size, shape and 
colour of tuber, together with identical physiological charac- 
teristics. A Committee of the National Institute of Agricultural 


* This Journal^ Jan., 1921, p. 963. 
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Botany has made investigations on the trial grounds of the Potato 
Testing Station at Ormskirk in Lancashire, limiting its wo A to 
the examination of potatoes not previously tested on the Ormskirk 
ground for immunity. Four visits were paid — ^in July, August 
and October of last year — and 242 varieties of potato alleged to be 
distinct were tested. Of these, 150 varieties were found to be 
indistinguishable from one or other of 35 well-known trade 
varieties; the whole of the 242 were classified in 42 groups. 
The Committee came to the conclusion that the great majority 
of synonymous varieties are indistinguishable from popular 
varieties, and that as soon as a new immune variety appears 
and achieves popularity, “ new ** sorts which are new only in 
name and are indistinguishable from the variety that has 
achieved popularity spring up at once. As a rule these 
synonymous varieties of potatoes fall readily into two classes, 
and the method of classification adopted by the late Mr. Snell, 
whose great work for the potato industry will never be forgotten, 
cannot be improved upon. One class comprises those few very 
familiar types, such as Up-to-Date, Abundance, Great Scot, 
King PMward and others that are at present in commerce, 
while the rest are related to half-forgotten varieties, such as 
Cardinal, Early Rose and Nonsuch class. The best that can 
be said of the latter is that two established varieties, Edzell 
Blue and Early Market, may be said to have sprung from 
it. The Committee does not feel called upon to decide whether 
these synonymous varieties are actually new gro\vths or whether 
they are the product of ignorance, carelessness or fraud, but it 
feels very strongly that the practice of putting synonymous 
varieties on the market is at once harmful to the good name of the 
trade and detrimental to the efforts of the National Institute of 
Agricultural Botany. The carelessness of certain members of 
the trade is shown in other ways. For example, it is stated that 
two potatoes quite distinct from each other were introduced by 
the same firm and under the same name at an interval of rather 
more than ten years. One was susceptible to Wart Disease ; the 
other immune, and both were indistinguishable from known ind 
established varieties. 

It is to be hoped in the interests of the potato industry, 
which after all is a large and important one, that this report 
of the Potato Synonym Committee will be widely read and 
carefully considered. Published at the National Institute of 
Agricultural Botany at Huntingdon Road, Cambridge, it costs 
Is., but applications for copies ^ould be made to the Secretary 
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at the temporary offices," 10, Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W.l. The report was submitted in February last to the 
Potato Industry Conference recently instituted by the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany. This Conference represents the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
agricultural and trade associations and the leading growers and 
merchants. All approved the Keport and recommended its 
publication. 

Poot-and-Mouth Disease- — Yorkshire ( E. RUHng outbreak lias 
ocem red in ibis <listrict sinuo that confirnu‘(l on the Ist March last, referred to 
in the March issue of the Journal^ and all restrictions ha^ been withdrawn. 

Derby shir e.—Yhoi existence of Foot-and-Mouth Disease on premises at 
Draycott, Derbyshire, vv as conlirmed on Sunday, the 27th March, in four out of 
nine Irish heifers consigned from County Limerick, which had been landed at 
Holyhead via Dublin on the 23rd Mar(;h. A})parently no symptoms of the 
disease appear(‘d until the 25th Mai eh, when the Veterinary Inspector of the 
Local Autbority examined these animals on arrival at Draycott, in accordance 
with the pr(»visioiis of the Order of the Ministiy under which the animals w<M’(‘ 
lamled from Ireland. 

In view of the fact that the origin of the disease was dertnitely established, 
it was not ('onsidered necessary to impose reotrictions over an area with tlie 
usual 15 miles radius, lad to limit the district to one with a radius of about 
5 miles around Draycott. 

Birkenhead and Holyhead Irish Animals Landing Places . — The existence 
of Foot-and-Mouth Disease was also confirmed in Irish animals detained at 
Birkenhead Landing Place on the 29th March, and jit Holyhead Landing Place 
on the 2rid April. Tlaise animals were under detention as a result of the 
existence of disease being confirmed in the Irish animals at Draycott. 

The landing of animals in Great Britain from Ireland was entirely prohibited 
on the 28th March, and special steps were taken to trace all animals which 
might have been exposed to infection by reason of contact with the animals 
concerned in these three outbreaks, and at the time of going to press no further 
outbreak had been confirmed in any part of Great Britain. 

Norfolk . — The existence of Foot-and-Mouth Disease was confirmed on the 
'9th April on premises at North Runcton, Kings Lynn. 

Chester . — On the 16th April, the presence of the disease was also confirmed 
on premises at Bebbingtori, near Birkenhead. 

In the former case, restrictions were imposed over the usual radius of 15 
miles from the infected premises, but in the latter, which occurred in the 
Wirral Peninsula, the estuaries of the Rivers Dee and Mersey afforded effective 
natural boundaries, and it was not considered necessary to include all the 
country within the radius of 15 miles which lies beyond these rivers. 

Rabies.— Dorset and Hampshire . — Two further outbreaks of 
Rabies have occurred in this district since the April issue of the Journal, viz., 
on the 23rd March at Southampton and 4th April at Farley-Chaniberlayne, near 
Romsey. No alteration has been necessary in the limits of the existing 
.muzzling area on account of these cases. 
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Glamorgan and London . — No further cases have occurred in these areas. 

Berkshire District — A further outbreak of Rabies was confirmed (after 
inoculation experiments) at Stokenchureh, near High Wycombe, Bucks, on the 
15th March, in a dog which was destroyed on the 28th January. 

S&lo of Goosoborrios. — The Ministry desires to inform growers of 
gooseberries, salesmen and others interested in the trade in gooseberries, that 
all restrictions on the sale of home-grown gooseberries affected with American 
Gooseberry Mildew have now been removed. The restrictions previously 
imposed, to the effect that gooseberries affected with this disease might only 
be sent to Jam Factories, are now revoked, and in future any gooseberries fit 
for human consumption may be s«)ld freely in any market or shop. 

Importation of Gooseberries: Issue of a General Lioenoe — 

Under the American Goosebeiry Mildew (Importation of Fiuit) Order of UJUd, 
gooseberries may only be landed in England and Wales under licence issued 
by the Ministry. Tt has been decided that, during 1021 and until further notice, 
goosebei ries may be so landed provided that they are accompanied by a certificate 
of freedom from American Gooseberry Mildew issued by a duly authorised 
ofTicial of the country of cxpoitation. A General Licence authorising the 
landing of gooseberries subject to this condition has l)eon issued accordingly. 

Importers of gooseberries should, theiefore, note tliat they will no longer 
be re(|uired to obtain individual licences from the Ministrv, but that they must 
make certain when purchasing gooseberries from abroad that th(i inquired 
certilicate of fnicdoin from disease has been issued in respect of the fruit 
purchased. If such certificate does not accompany any consignment, its 
landing in this country will not ho permitted by the Customs Autborities. 

Livestock Improvement •• The Ministry’s Grants in Aid.— It is 

vital to the welfare of agriculture that the livestock of lliis country l)e 
improved, and steps are being taken by the Ministry to sec.ure this end. The 
necessit)^ for livestock improvement rests upon three main considerations; — 

(1) that if the farmer is to pull his weight he must have the best material ; 

(2) tlie difference on sale value between first class stock and the. rest is 
enormous; and (3) no unthrifty animal can pay its own expenses, to say 
nothing of those of its master. These arguments arc obvious, but there can 
be no harm in reiterating them in order to bring the question urgently borne to 
aU concerned. Deep interest is taken by the Ministry in the whole problem, 
and it is desired to make improvement practical. Consequently, as part of the 
Improvement of the Live Stock Scheme which has been in operation for some 
years, grants are made by the Ministry under certain conditions to : — 

(a) Societies maintaining approved Bulls. 

(h) Heavy Horse Societies travelling approved Stallions. 

(c) Societies or individuals maintaining approved Boars. 

(d) Milk Recording Societies, 

Full particulars as to the grants made for Bulls, Heavy Horses, Boars, 
and to Milk Recording Societies can be obtained from the Ministry’s Leaflet 
No. 282. 

Tractor Trials, 1921. — The Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
have arranged to hold their trials this year at Shrawardine, near Shrewsbury, 
during the week commencing the 19th September. The entries will be 
classified as follows (f) Farm tractors for direct traction ploughing and 
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belt work (interoal combustion); (JS) Farm tractors for direct traction, plough- 
ing and belt work (steam); (^) Self-contained motor ploughs and cultivating 
implements ; (jf) Cable ploughing sets (internal combustion engines); (5) Selt'- 
projmlled garden ploughs and cultivators ; (e) Tractor ploughs ; (7) Tractor 
Cultivators ; and (s) Disc Harrows. It is to be observed that for the first time 
in this country separate classes have been allotted to tractors adapted for 
horticulture work and to tractor implements. It is proposed to have a six hours’ 
continuous ploughing test during the trials, which, unlike those held last year 
by the Royal Agricultural Society and the Society in conjunction, will be 
non-compctitive. 

Export of Live Stock to Urugruay. — As a result of representations 
made by the Ministry through the Foreign Oflice, regarding the restrictions 
on the export of Live Stock from this country to Uruguay, the Government of 
Uruguay have reduced from 6 to 3 months the period tb it a county must have 
been free from Foot-and-Moiitli Disease before a certificate for the export of 
stock from that county to Uruguay can be issued by the Ministry, 

Warning to Poultry Keepers.— Recent reports to the Ministry show 
that deaths have occurred among poultry kept in houses or I’uns, in the 
construction of which discarded aeroplane wings or fabric have been used. 
Owners of the poultry are of opinion that their birds have been poisoned 
either by picking off the “dope” or dressing from the aeroplane wdiigs or 
fabric, or by the effect of vapour that is given off at times from the “ dope ” 
itself. After careful investigation of certain cases and subseciucnt eiKiuiry, the 
Ministry desires to draw the attention of poultry keepers to the undoubted risk 
of loss that attends the keeping 6f poultry in houses or runs constructed wholly 
or in pait of aeroplane wings or fabric. It is believed, however, that there is 
little, if any, risk if these materials are well taned. Lime must not be used 
on any account as it would prove destructive to the fabric. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

In the May issue of this Journal, particulars were given of 
the arrangements made as regards the price of home-grown 
Home-Grown crop, and it was stated 

Wheat Prices average 

for June IMl properlv receivable bv growers was 

' 92s. per 504 lb. 

The Ministry is now informed that the Koyal Commission 
on Wheat Supplies calculate that the cost of wheat imported 
during March, April and May was equivalent to 86s. 7d. per 
quarter of 504 lb. for home-grown wheat of sound milling 
quality. For the month of June, 1921, therefore, the average 
price properly receivable by growers for home-grown wheat of 
sound milling quality will be 8Gs. 7d. per 504 1b. 


For the present financial year (1921-1922) it has been found 
possible to allocate a sum of i535,000 for the continuance of 
mi. fhe Ministry’s scheme for the improve- 

The Movement of live-stock. Of this amount 

owar s ve oc ^28,000 is set aside for grants for the 
improvement. high-class pedigree bulls, 

^7,250 for heavy horses, £3,000 for boars, and £7,800 for milk 
recording societies. The provision covers grants for 900 bulls, 
600 boars, 100 heavy horses and for a few rams which will 
be used in North Wales, this last being a comparatively new 
experiment. 

The value of the grants is very considerable both directly and 
indirectly. The direct result of increasing the number of high- 
class pedigree sires available for the smaller farmer is in itself 
satisfactory, but the fact that for every sire so located a number 
of fanners varying from 10 upwards are receiving a practical 

(87864) P0/198. 11,260. 6/21. M. 4c S. *■ 
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demonstration of the advantage of good breeding is equally 
valuable. As a result of the Ministry’s Live Stock Scheme 
many breeders have purchased pedigree cows and heifers to 
mate with the premium bulls, and not a few members of milk 
recording societies have become owners of good class bulls of 
milking strains. The scheme has led also to the establishment 
of several new herds of pedigree shorthorns in various parts of 
the country. It is this change in the attitude of formerly 
indifferent farmers toward the question of good breeding that 
constitutes one of the most satisfactory features of the progress 
which the scheme has effected. As an indirect result of the 
movement towards pedigree wdiich has arisen out of the scheme 
is the formation of several new breed societies, with consequent 
improvement both in the quality of the animals and in the 
prices realised for them. Tt is significant too that, during the 
period when the slaughter of calves was at its height, few 
calves sired by premium bulls went for slaughter. It was clear 
that those who had bred a good calf were not disposed to see 
it turned into veal. Tlie mere fact that it had good parentage 
was sufficient justification for an effort to lear it. 

There has been considerable appreciation in the value of the 
pedigree animals used under the scheme, and in their progeny, 
and although the sires have in many cases been bought in the 
first instance at comparatively low figures their value ha« 
risen very considerably as soon as their (piality is proved. For 
example, a boar bought for twenty guineas under the Live 
Stock Improvement Scheme was sold some time later for 
six hundred, while a premium 'bull sold for service in a 
pedigree herd sired nine bull calves which averaged upwards 
of five hundred guineas apiece. Tt is reported from one farm 
that the calves bred from a premium bull made £10 more 
per head than others bred on the same farm from another 
sire. In one instance a bull ])ought under the scheme for 
£‘240 was sold for 550 guineas to go abroad, while another 
that cost 43 guineas under the scheme ultimately reached the 
Argentine where it fetched 550 guineas. The owner of one 
of the premium bulls won first prize at the Boyal Norfolk 
Show and has refused £250 for the animal. At the same 
time it is noticed that service fees are much higher than they 
were, and are paid without complaint for tfie use of premium 
Hires. 

In addition to the financial assistance afforded to farmers 
under the Ministry’s Ijive Stock Improvement Scheme the 
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services of the Ministry’s Live Stock Officers are at their 
disposal, and the advice which is increasingly sought is 
evidence of the gradual penetration of the scheme into districts 
where the need for live stock improvement is greatest. 


The Ministry’s Milk Recording Scheme was handicapped 
in its initial stages by the War, and progress was at first 
The Procress ol slow, ])iiring the year 1916-17 

Milk Recording. recorded in 

England and Wales. In the following 
year the number increased to 20,000, a year later to 38,000, 
and last year to 00,000. The number at present being recorded 
is over 85,000, and there will undoubtedly be a still further 
increase (hiring the present year. In one (ioimty the Milk 
Recording Society has increased from .19 members with 20 
herds in 1914 to 88 nicmliers with 88 herds at the present 
time. 

The rapid progress now being made is due to the growing 
apprecuation of the advantages to be gained by milk recording. 
The initial expense and the trouble involved, which made 
many farmers reluctant to adopt the practice, have been 
proved by those who were wise enough to give the system a 
trial, to be well worth while. By keeping milk records the 
farmer knows just what liis cows are yielding, and can ensure 
that he keeps no ('ow that docs not earn her keep. The varia*- 
tion in the value of the milk produced per cow in different 
herds is very striking. From figures available for the year 
1919-20 it was sc^en that the average cow in the best herd 
gave .4*66 worth of milk (valued at Is. 6d. per gallon). The 
average cow” in the arerajje hei'd yielded £'17 worth of milk, 
and the average cow in the poorest herd only 437 worth 
Figures like these liring home to the farmer the desirability 
of ascertaining the milking capabilities of his cows, which, 
moreover, he can have officially certified by the Ministry il 
his records have been carried out in accordance with the 
Ministry’s regulations. 

Certificates of milk yield are issued by the Ministry for 
milk recorded cows, and give, in addition to the milk yield of 
the cow, her snfiimarised history for the period covered by 
the certificates. These certificates have had a remarkable 
effect on the prices realised at sales of recorded cows. As 
much as 4285 was paid last year for a non-pedkjree (tow with 
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an officially certified milk record, and it is evidence of the 
farmers’ recognition of the practical value of the certificate 
that while 640 certificates were applied for in 1916 the number 
applied for in 1920 was nearly 18,000. It is noteworthy too, 
that of the cows whose yields were certified by the Ministry 
last year, 800 gave over 1,000 gallons each and two very 
exceptional animals 2,000 gallons each. 

Although the rate of progress now being made cannot be 
considered as otherwise than satisfactory, milk recording is 
by no means as generally adopted as it should be, and in 
order to encourage the formation of new Societies or the 
development of existing ones the Ministry makes grants 
towards the expenses of a Society provided it complies with 
the Ministry’s Regulations. These grants are based on the 
number of herds in the Society, and amount to £3 10s. per 
herd per annum for a new member and £3 for a member who 
has been recording under the Ministry’s Scheme for over two 
years. The total grant payable to a Society may not exceed 
one-half its expenses for the milk recording year. 

4 ^ 


Need lor a 
More General Use 
of Improved 
Varieties of Seed. 


In the Agricultural Statistics (Part II) which have recently 
been issued, attention is drawn to the fact that during the 
past 35 years no appreciable increase can 
1)0 traced in the average yield per acre of 
the principal crops in England and Wales. 
The returns for individual years are so 
affected by weather conditions that no con- 
clusions can be drawn by comparing one year with another, 
but over longer periods unfavourable seasons tend to be 
balanced by those more blessed by nature, and by cojnparing 
the average yield of crops over fairly long periods the influence 
of the weather can be more or less eliminated. 

Taking the average yields over periods of fifteen years, the 
changes during the past 35 years arc small and irregular, aaid 
there is practically no indication of any real or substantial 
change in the average rate of production of the most important 
crops. Tn tlie case of wheat there is some small evidence of a 
higher yield which may be due to the increased attention 
which has been given in recent years to improved varieties of 
seed, though it is not safe to assume that the rather larger 
yields obtained in the later years are attributable to improved 
methods of cultivation. The latter, taking the countiy as a 
whole, have probably not changed sufficiently to affect the 
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average production though the more general introduction of 
heavier cropping varieties must have tended to raise the 
average yield. It is undoubtedly in this direction that greater 
returns must be looked for in the future. When it is 
remembered that many of the newer varieties give yields under 
favourable conditions of from 40 to 60 bushels per acre, it will 
be seen that, even allowing for variations in soil, a substantial 
increase in the average production might be obtained if these 
varieties were more generally sown. Even an increase in the 
average yield from 31^ to 33 bushels per acre would mean a 
total additional production approaching 400,000 quarters, and 
would often determine the question of profit or loss to the 
individual farmer. 

There has been practically no increase in the average yield 
of barley, oats, or peas, though in the case of these crops equally 
with wheat, much higher yields could undoubtedly be obtained 
by the more general use of improved varieties. Tn the case 
of potatoes the average yield during the past 15 years has 
been about one-fifth of a ton more than in the preceding 
20 years. This may conceivably be dtie to a more general 
use of seed potatoes grown in another district. 


It was announced in the House of Commons on May 2nd 
that a Koyal Commission had been appointed — 

. “To inquire into the admission into the 
mportetion ol Kingdom of live-stock for purposes 

a e . oya other than immediate slaughter at the 

Commission. ports, whether such action would increase 

and cheapen the meat supply of the country, and, if so, to 
what extent, and whether it is advisable, having regard to 
the necessity of protecting live-stoc^k bred in the country, 
from the introduction of disease, and of restoring their 
numbers after the losses to which they were subjected 
during the War.” 

The. members of the Commission are as follows: — 

Lord Finlay (Chairman), 

Lord Askwith, 

Sir Algernon Firth, 

Sir Harry Peat, and 
Sir Arthur Shipley. 
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The attention of farmers is again drawn to the fact that in 
order to obtain the benefit of the guarantee under the Agriculture 

Minimum Prices A®*’ 1^20, in regard to the minimum prices 

-rwTu i. j i of wheat and oats, a claim must be made in 
j 1 loni respect of the area on which the wheat or 

JbLftX V 0 S v0ui in Xv21» , ^ f'krn Til .£ 

oats are grown in 1921 . Forms of claim for 
1921 will be issued along with the forms on which the Agricul- 
tural Heturns have to be made on 4th June, 1921. The claims 
must be forwarded direi't to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries not later than the BOth June, unless the claimant can 
show that he became the occupier of the land after that date, in 
which case the Minister may accept a claim made not later than 
the 1st September, 1921. 

The claimant will be required to enter on the form of claim 
particulars of each separate field of wheat or oats. The number 
of each field as shown on the 25-ineh Ordnance Survey Map, and 
the ploughed area of wheat or oats in each field, will have to be 
stated. These detailed particulars are necessary to enable the 
Ministry and the County Agricultural Committee to verify the 
accuracy of the claim. Farmers are advised to take steps forth- 
with to ascertain the numbers as shown on th(» 25 -inch Ordnance 
Survey Map of the fields sown with wheat or oats. 

Copies of the Ordnance Survey Map and the 25-inch scale 
can be purchased through any bookseller, price 5s. per sheet. 
In most districts (!oj)ies of the map of the district can be 
inspected at the office of the County Agri(*ultural Committee. 
Information as to the number of fields can also be obtained 
at the local office of the District Valuer of the Board of Inland 
Revenue; the Clerk of the Rural District Council and the 
Assistant Overseer may also possess copies of the Ordnance 
Survey Maps of their respective districts. In case of difficulty 
inquiry should be made of the Cultivation Officer of the County 
Agricultural Committee. 

A concise statement of the provisions of tlie Agriculture 
Act in regard to these minimum prices will be found in the 
Journal for April last, p. 8. 


The Ministry desires to remind farmers that the Annual 
Returns of the acreage under crops, and numbers of live stock 
. , - . will be collected on 4th June. The 


Annual Betums 
of Crops and 
Live Stock. 


schedules were issued to occupiers of 
agricultural holdings at the end of May, 
and should be completed and returned at 
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once to the Crop Reporter for the district whose name and 
address appear on the back of the sdbedale. The particulars 
asked for include the acreage of crops and the numbers of live 
stock and poultry on the holding on 4th June. The numbers of 
men and women employed on each holding must also be given. 

It is of great importance to farmers thpmselves that the statis- 
tical information in regard to the agricultural industry should be 
as complete and as accurate as practicable, and farmers are 
urged to endeavour to fill up the schedules correctly after study- 
ing the detailed instructions given in the form. The returns 
should be furnished promptly. A summary of the figures ior 
the whole country will be issued at the beginning of August. 
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THE NEED FOR LIME AND HOW 
TO MEET IT. 

B. H. Bedell. 

Before the general use of artificials enabled the farmer to 
forget for a time his ancient friend the lime kiln, he had limed 
not always wisely but frequently too well, with the result that 
such stores of lime were laid up in the soil that many fields 
to-day owe much of their fertility to excessive dressings of lime 
applied perhaps forty years ago. This happy state of affairs 
is, however, becoming more and more rare as the years succeed 
one anotlier and no lime is returned to the roil to replace the 
inevitable losses. It has been computed that to meet the lime 
requirements of the arable land only in England and Wales, 
million tons of burnt lime would be needed, and that the 
losses due to all causes on this same land do not fall far short 
of 800.000 tons a year. As it is improbable that more than 
350,000 tons are applied annually it is not difficult to see that 
we are heading straight for national lime bankruptcy. In fa(‘t 
a time is approaching, and on some farms has already arrived, 
when no amount of artificial manure can restoi’e loss of fertility 
due to soil acidity w^hich only lime in some form can correct. 

The writer feels, therefore, that no apology is needed for 
drawing attention to some of the considerations incidental to 
the production of lime to meet this urgent need. 

There are tw'o forms in which lime may be applied to the 
soil, neglecting unessential modifications. The first of these 
is burnt lime, and the second is g'round limestone (or ground 
chalk) , and each of these can be obtained by the farmer in two 
ways; he can either buy them, or if his land overlies a chalk or 
limestone formation, he can produce them himself. At the 
present time there is a feeling among agriculturists that lime 
producers arc demanding much more profit than they are 
economically entitled to, or than the increased costs of produc- 
tion warrant. The writer believes that this feeling is by no 
means always justified by the facts, but where it is well founded, 
the purchasers (either individually or collectively as a co-opera- 
tive society) might think well of adopting the second alternative 
and eliminate the producer’s profit altogether by providing their 
own lime. With this possibility in view, it is proposed to 
offer a few suggestions as to the plant required and the processes 
involved, first in the production of ground limestone (or chalk) 
and secondly in burning these materials to obtain quick lime. 
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The Stone. — The first consideration is obviously the discovery 
of a bed or outcrop of limestone of suitable composition upon 
the estate or near enoup^h to it, to make haulage not too serious 
an item. All the Upper Chalk is entirely suitable for burning and 
for grinding ; the Lower, or Grey Chalk is by no means so good, 
and often contains so much combined silica that when burnt 
it forms a strongly hydraulic lime of doubtful use to the agricul- 
turist. Limestones offer a much wider range of texture and 
chemical composition than chalk, and before any decision is 
arrived at with regard to grinding or burning a limestone, 
samples should be analysed. Tt may be decided at once that 
any stone which contains over 92 per cent, of calcium carbonate 
(CaCOa) is suitable either burnt or ground. Many rocks which 
fall far short of this percentage of c’-alcium carbonate are also 
good, but a little consideration of their other constituents is 
necessary before deciding upon their use. 

Magnesian Limestone. — Many deposits of limestone, some 
of them of considerable extent, and consequently of importance, 
contain the element Magnesium in varying proportions. 
Magnesium has a close chemical relationship to calcium, and 
also occurs in limestone in the form of a carbonate. Magnesium 
carbonate (MgCOj) is met with in all proportions from mere 
traces up to 45 per cent., at which point it is in chemicallyi 
equivalent proportion to the calcium carbonate; such limestones 
containing a high proportion of magnesium carbonate are 
termed Dolomites. 

There has been much controversy as to whether, to what 
extent, and in what circumstances dolomitic limestones are 
injurious to plant growth when applied to soils either before or 
after burning. Trials have shown that an excess of magnesia 
in a soil has a toxic action on crops, but the extent of such 
action depends on the type of soil, the condition of the soil, 
and particularly on the amount of lime present in the soil with 
the magnesia. Tt may, however, be safely assumed that a stone 
containing up to 10 per cent, of magnesium carbonate can 
alw^ays be used on any soil; higher proportions of magnesium 
carbonate should be regarded with some suspicion where it is 
intended to apply the ground stone to land already heavily 
charged with magnesia.* Ground limestone has been particu- 
larly mentioned, for where we are dealing with burnt lime 
made from dolomitic limestone, we are faced with a new source 
of danger not connected with any toxic action of the magnesia, 

♦ Farther information on the Ufle of Lime or Limestone rich in Magnesia 
will be foand in Leaflet No. 170, p. 13. 
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blit arising from tbe fact that magnesian lime always takes 
longer to slake and revert to carbonate than a straight calcium 
lime, and sometimes takes so long that the soil remains 
partially sterile for months after it is applied. This ‘'burning ** 
effect is particularly noticeable on light soils. 

When therefore dolomitic limestone is under consideration^ 
our conclusions will be very largely dependent upon whether 
the stone is to be ground or burnt; if the former, we shall 
probably decide to use it, making a mental note that we would 
rather it had been straight calcium limestone, but if lime is 
to be made from it then we shall proceed with the utmost 
caution, getting a few tons burnt in a clamp or a neighbouring 
lime kiln as an experiment, and testing the lime before 
embarking on kiln building and quarry plant. 

Before leaving this thorny question of the magnesia content 
of the stone, there is one other point on which much misunder- 
standing exists, which it may be useful to discuss. The 
calcium carbonate content of a Dolomite is frequently spoken of 
ns though that alone could have an agricultural value; this is 
quite erroneous, for the magnesium carbonate is also capable 
of neutralising soil acidity, and from this point of view a stone 
analysing 59 per cent, of calcium carbonate (CaC0.j) and 
39 per cent, of magnesium carbonate (^MgCO,,) is not a 59 per 
cent, limestone but a 98 per cent., neglecting its somewhat 
slower action, and the possible toxic effect on certain soils. 

Another impurity frequently met with in limestone is com- 
bined silica, which can have no toxic effect, but in both the 
ground and the burnt stone it is not only an adulterant but 
withdraws an equivalent amount of the calcium present from 
taking an effective part in soil neutralisation. Other impurities 
likely to be met with are iron, uncombined silica, and organic 
and earthy matters, none of which need be considered as they 
are only diluents, and usually occur in quantities too small to 
be of much importance. 

Method of Utilisation. — Having found and analysed the stone 
we must decide whether it will be better to reduce it to powder 
in a mill, or to burn it to quick-lime in a kiln. If the limestone con- 
tains a high percentage of calcium and the distance over which 
it will have to be drawn is great, and providing there is an 
ample supply of coal and wood readily available, then burning 
the stone is clearly the right thing ; on the other hand a Dolomite 
is usually better applied to the soil as ground stone. Between 
these extremes there are a great number of intermediate cases 
which must be decided on their merits. 
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Tn comparing the two products it must always be borne in 
mind that one ton of quick-lime is the equivalent of a little 
more than 1| tons of ground limestone, and that consequently, 
in cases where a long “ draw is involved, there may be ample 
compensation for the additional quantity of coal consumed in 
burning, instead of grinding the stone. This consideration 
brings us to the question of the relative fuel costs involved in the 
two cases. To supply the ansvrer in any specific case it would 
be necessary to know all the conditions, but the following 
information will be found useful . in arriving at a just 
comparison. 

In the average small pot kiln, lime can usually be burnt with 
'an expenditure of from 7 to 10 ewt. of culm per ton of lime 
produced. Tn small draw kilns, w^here the heat losses are con- 
siderably lessened by the continuous nature of the process, a 
fuel consumption of 5 to 7 cwt. of coal per ton of lime may be 
anticipated, and in large draw kilns as little as 4 cwt. of coal 
is sometimes used. On the other hand, to grind one ton of 
chalk or limestone will require about 8-10 horse-po^ver-hours, 
corresponding to the consumption of 40-50 lb. of coal in an 
average farm steam engine or of f gallons of paraflBn if an 
oil engine is used to drive the mill. 

Although nearly double as much ground stone must be 
produced in order to be equivalent to the lime, it will be seen 
that so far as fuel alone is concerned, there is great saving in 
cost when the stone is ground instead of burnt. If the question 
is worked out on the present prices of oil and coal the above 
figures will show that for fuel alone, burnt lime will cost about 
16s. a ton, wdiile the equivalent If tons of ground stone will 
cost only about 2s. 6d. for power fuel. Kunning costs and 
the first capital cost of the installation, however, will generally 
be slightly in favour of the kiln. The comparative cost of two 
equivalent plants, one to burn lime and the other to grind stone, 
both on a very small scale, would be in the ratio of about 1:3 — 
in favour of the kiln. More skill in manipulation and greater 
previous experience are needed in the case of the kiln than in 
that of the grinding plant. 

Assuming that the choice of process has been made, we will 
now consider niattcrs connected with limestone grinding plants 
of small size, such as many farmers could easily instal. 

Small (MDJiing Plants,— The object of all agricultural stone 
grinding plant is to produce ground stone or chalk in a 
sufficiently fine etate of sub-division to enable it to react jreadily 
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with the constituents of the soil and dissolve; hence it is 
important to know how small the particles of stone must be 
in order that their function maj^ be fulfilled. If the stone were 
all reduced to impalpable dust, flie object would be attained; 
this is, however, 'far from being a practicable proposition, on 
the ground of both initial and running costs. We have, there- 
fore, to decide, not what is absolutely the best, but what is 
fine enough to give thoroughly satisfactory results in ])ractice. 
Not all authorities uro agreed on the point of fineness in 
grinding, but there is a very general belief that a fair mean 
is struck betwei'Ji the ideal and the commercially practicable, 
when neaily all the ground stone will pass through a screen 
having t(m meshes to the linear inch, and all the fine material 
produced in grinding is included. This product contains about 
10 to lo per cent, of stone which is in too coarse a state of 
sub-division to be immediately useful, but the reason it is 
recommended is that the type of mill whicdi will produce it 
is much clieaper, and the powTr recpiired to drive the mill is 
so much less than for a similar output of finely ground stone, 
that there is no doubt about the advantages attaching to the 
rougher method. 

Experiments have been conducted both in this country and 
in America in order to ascertain what is the actual size of grain 
below which no appreciable improvement in fertilising value 
can be detected. Although opinions dilh'i* it seems that particles 
which pass through a GQxfiO screen are at any rate fine enough 
for all practical purposes. It might at first seem that ground 
stone passing through a 10x10 serpen would not be fine enough 
to be of very much service; such a material, however, would 
be found in general to contain about 70 per cent, small enough 
to pass through the GO x 60 screen. This is a fact not 
infrequently overlooked by producers of very finely ground 
but very highly priced agricultm*al limestone. In the matter 
of distribution there is an actual advantage attaching to the 
more coarsely ground product, for it does not tend to clog and 
hang together like the very fine limestone dust, and for that 
reason gives much less trouble in the distributor. 

The plant necessary to produce this comparatively coarsely 
ground limestone is so compact and simple that it is possible 
to mount it in portable form so that it can be drawn by a 
tractor to any point where it can be fed conveniently with 
broken stone, A tractor or other portable source of power 
can be used to drive it. There are many makes of machine, 
but the disintegrator is the only type of mill which can be used 
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to fulfil these conditions. In the case of the small portable 
machines the stone to be ground is fed into the mouth of the* 
mill in pieces not much larger than 2-^-in. cubes; it then passes 
into a circular chamber in which there are two or moro 
massive, manganese steel hammers, flexibly attached to a 
rapidly rotating, central shaft. The stone is immediately 
broken and re-broken by percussion against both the swinging 
hammers and the walls of the chamber, some part of which, 
generally the lower half, is composed of stout, manganese steel 
bars arranged with narrow spaces between them, through which 
the stone dust can escape when fine enough. After leaving this 
screen the ground stone falls into a hopper whence it can be sho- 
velled or bagged; it is, however, better to arrange the portable 
plant so that the stone is fed into the machine almost at ground 
level, and delivered direct into a cart. This can be readily done 
by providing a feed elevator to raise the broken stone to the 
mill, and a second elevator to lift the finished product and shoot 
it into a cart. 

A plant as described above would cost at the present time 
about £600, mounted on wheels, complete with two elevators. 
The output would be about 1 J tons of ground stone per hour, and 
the power taken to drive the mill and its two elevators would not 
exceed about 15 B.H.P. It is obvious that on small estates where 
the initial cost of such a plant is more than the needs of one 
owner warrant, a co-operative scheme should be possible. Success 
will depend entirely upon careful selection of the plant and atten- 
tion to certain details, some of which will now’ be described. 

There are many makes of disintegrator on the market, but 
only a very few are really suitable for limestone grinding. It 
is importp.nt that the swinging hammers should be as massive 
as possible, and for this reason there cannot be -many of 
them; two are enough, and any number above four is cer- 
tainly too many. If the machine offered has four hammers, an 
opposite pair should be dismantled in order to determine whether 
the mill will not run easier and give the same output as before. 
Accessibility is an important feature, and the mill chosen must 
be of a pattern which can be easily opened up for examination 
of the grinding chamber and tackle provided to take the weight 
of any heavy parts not swung on a vertical axis. 

The screen bars must be easily renewable, preferably in 
single units, not cast up together in segments; and should be 
made of manganese steel like the swinging hammers, as no 
other material is tough and durable enough. 
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It is a mistake to suppose that the spacing of the screen bars 
is a measure of the average or largest particles which will come 
through; the pieces of stone in the disintegration chamber are 
being driven round with a very high circumferential speed, and 
only when they are very much smaller than the width of the 
slots between the bars do they find their way through the screen’. 
For this reason it will seldom be necessary to space the bars 
nearer than \ in., and for grinding chalk § to J in. will be 
suitable. The harder and more friable limestones will require the 
closest spaciiig of screens in order to give a satisfactory propor- 
tion of very fine dust. 

When the mill has become much worn, care should be taken 
when renewing old screen bars that no ridge ejdsts between the 
old and the new ones, since any unevenness in the periphery 
of the grinding chamber will cause a totally disproportionate 
quantity of large particles to go through. 

The best results are obtained when the mill is run right up to 
the safe working maximum speed as stated by the manufac- 
turers : loss of speed means not only smaller outj)nt. but a less 
finely ground product. 

All varieties of limestone, if freshly quarried, i.e., not much 
exposed to the weather after being broken, will be dry enough 
to grind without any preparation. This is, however, far from 
being the case with chalk. Soft chalk will need to be dried before 
it is ))asaed through the mill, or it will “ juig ” and form a 
paste which uill effectively block up the sen'en and stop the 
machine. • 

It is not easy to devise means, for artificially drying chalk. 
Undoubtedly the best coursi' to adopt, whei'(i covered storage 
space is available, is to quarry the chalk and leave it stacked 
under cover for sexei'al months to dry before it is ground. 
Where there is no such storage space, a drying floor is probably 
the simplest means, but experience shows that it will take nearly 
1 cwd. of coal to dry a ton of chalk sufficiently to enable it to he 
ground. Some of th(' harder chalks will give much less trouble 
than .soft chalk, such as that of the North or South Downs. 

In any givcui instance it is easy to ascertain whether the raw 
material w'ill re(|uire to be dried, for if on taking a fair sample 
and drying it out completely it is found to lose more ftian 12 
to 14 ])er (‘{'Tit. of its weight, it will not satisfactorily go through 
one of these small portable mills without being dried beforehand. 
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THE CONDITION OF PERMANENT 
MEADOWS. 

Professor K. G. Stapledon, M.A., 

University College of Wales, Aherysttcyth. 

Introduction. — In 1920 there w'^ere over fourteen million 
acres in England and Wales under permanent grass, and as 
much as 80 per cent, of this area was cut for hay.* It is 
not possible to form a reliable estimate of the proportion of 
the hay land which is set aside as permanent meadow, but 
there can be little doubt that most of the ha}" annually taken 
from permanent grass is harvested off the same fields year 
after year. The total area cut for hay from both permanent 
and temporary grass was over six million acres in 1920, and 
approximately 78 per cent, of this area was permanent grass. 
The above figures indicate that on the sctore of acreage alone 
meadows are an important feature of our permanent grass 
lands, but when considering the improvement of grass land 
attention is usually given chiefly to the betterment of pastures. 
During the War the writer — ^w^hen inspecting grassland in a 
number of counties in England and Wales — formed the opinion 
that on the average the meadow land was more neglected and 
relatively less productive in relation to its potential capacity 
than the pastures. During 1920 opportunities presented 
themselves for examining the relative condition of pastures 
and meadows in greater detail in c*ertain Welsh and south- 
western English counties. The results of this further survey 
confirm the view that the productivity of our meadows is very 
far from satisfactory. 

The Weedy Condition of Meadows.—Tt is not only in the 
matter of yield that there is room foj* much improvement: 
perhaps the worst defect of meadow hay is its excessive 
weediness. If the weed contribution to the Nation’s meadow 
hay could be expressed in tons alongside of the gross produce, 
it would be an instructive but not a pleasing figure to con- 
template. Weeds are unfortunately not only a feature of 
very poor meado’ws but are often almost equally abundant on 
meadows which are regarded as excellent. The number of 
weed species which contribute in really large amount 


^ Agrictdtural Statistics, 1920, Vol. L V (1), 
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individually (5 to 10 and in some cases over 30 per cent.) 
to hay crops is comparatively small; the following are 
probably the worst offenders in this respept : — Sorrel {Rumex 
Acetond), Yellow Rattle {Rhinanthus spp.), Beaked Parsley 
(Anth risniH sylvestris), Hogweed {Heracleinn Sphondylium)^ 
Meadow Sweet {Spircca Vhnaria), Hard Heads (Ccntaurea nigra), 
Ox Eye Daisy [ChryHanthemnm heucanthemnm), Dandelion* 
{TaraxacMin officinale) and Rib Grass {Planiago lanceolata). 
Botanical analyses made on meadows in Lancashire which were 
apparently excellent (in a county which gives the highest average^ 
yields per acre from permanent grass t) have shown that the hay 
consisted in many cases of over 15 per cent, and in some cases up 
to nearly 80 per cent, of Sorrel. In the same county meadows 
came under observation wdiere Dandelions were almost the pre- 
dominant clement in the flora. Meadows where this weed, with 
Rib Grass and Cat’s Ear. contribute in abundance to the hay 
ai'o not uncommon in Montgomeryshire. 

Jieports on rnannrial trials afford further evidence as to the 
weediness of meadow hay. At Garforth, on a meadow 
yielding above the average (for the country as a whole) , the 
nnmanured plot consisted of about 18 i)er cent, of weeds, 
chiefly SorreLJ In Gloucestershire, on meadows yielding above 
the average, the unmanured plots have contained from 2 to 
13 per cent, of weeds.? Comparatively good meadows have 
been noted in Lancashire and the western counties, containing 
over 8 per cent, of Beaked Parsley. Yellow Rattle, although 
most abundant on poor meadows, sometimes contributes over 
15 per cent, to the hay on comparatively good fields, whilst 
the hay from poor meadows in Wales has been analysed and 
has frequently shown I’ellow Rattle to constitute over 30 per 
cent, of the hay produced. |! The Ox Eye Daisy is abundantly 
met with both on fairly good and on very poor meadows. At 
Rothamsted, where the average produce from the unmanured 
plots is above that of the average of the country as a whole, the 
weed contribution to the hay on the unmanured plot is about 
20 per cent. 11 At Cockle Park, where the average produce 
from the unmanured plots is below that of the average of the 

® Soft Ciepis ( Crepis virena ) and Cat’s Ear ( Hypochoeris radicata ) are 
often fairly abundant, the former also being common on leys, 
f ,a4'5 c wt. per acre for 191()-*1919, and 
3r)*4 „ ,, „ 1903-1912. 

t The University of Leeds, Agric. Dept., Bulletin No, 113. 

§ Royal Agricultural College, Sci. Bull. Nos. 4 and 5 for 1912 and 1913. 

|| The produce of one meadow consisted of 45 per c^nt. of Yellow Rattle. 

^ A. D. Hall : An accotmt of the Rothamsted Experiments, 1905. 
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country as a whole, the weed contribution to the hay on the* 
nninanured plots is about 8 per cent.* 

The above brief review has taken no account of Yorkshire 
Fog and Soft Brome — grasses which should certainly be 
regarded as weeds on most classes of meadow land. Both are 
grasses which ripen their seed early; when the hay is cut 
they are usually over ripe and will have shed most of their 
seed, and will, therefore, not contribute their full quota to 
the hay crop, but they will, by their vigorous growth, have 
hampered the development of other and later maturing grasses. 
Apart altogether from any question of their nutritive value, 
therefore, they can hardly be regarded as satisfactory meadow 
grasses. Both species frequently make an individual contribu- 
tion of up to and over 50 per cent, to the hay of poor meadows, 
and contribute largely to that from first rate fields.! 

The average weediness of meadows is chiefly due to the 
following causes: — 

1. The complete withholding of manures. 

2. Excessive manuring with farmyard manure. 

3. Late cutting of hay. 

4. Using fields as meadows for excessive periods. 

The effect of farmyard manure in comparison with dressings 
of complete artificials, including sulphate of ammonia, is 
shown by reference to Table T. 

It is apparent that farmyard manure alone and continually 
applied tends to make for a weedy hay, and that ammonium 
sulphate included in a complete artificial dressing tends largely 
to decrease weeds, even in the year of application (see Tarlton, 
Cricklade and Dry Leazo in the table). Farmyard manure 
is, however, in many districts practically the only manure 
applied to permanent meadows, and this largely accounts for 
the very weedy state of the great proportion of the meadow 
land in this country. This is well seen in Lancashire, where 
dung is liberally applied to the meadows which, as before 
shown, tend to be overrun with Sorrel and Dandelion and also 
contain an excess of Yorkshire Fog. Improvement in condition 
would follow if complete artificials were frequently used 
instead of dung. In many districts good results have followed 
the alternate use of dung and basic slag. 

Oountv of Northumberland Agrioultural Kxpririmontal Station, Cockle 
Park, Builotin No. IS. 

f Meadowft in Wales have been analysed, showing Yorkshiiw^ Ft)#? contri- 
hutin#? 7ft per cent, to tlic hav yield. Soft Brome has contributed 13 per cent, 
at Gar forth (loc. ciL), Both are often abundant in the buy from water 
inoa ’owB, 

B 
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Table I . — Showing the gain ( + ) or los^ (— ) in weepiness ^ 
in comparison with the unmanured pht, of plots manured 
toith dnng and with complete artificials, including ammonium 
sulphate. 


Centre. 

1 Duiifj. 

Complete ArtifdaU toith 
Ammojiium Sulphate. 

1. Rothamsted, lH5l»-1902 

, 

— 15*1 

2. Oir(‘n(‘e8tor,f ]8HH~1912 

+ 2-4 

— 2'2 

3. Cockle Park4l897-l!)ll 

(1) —2 0 (2) +13 0 ; 

(l)_rP8 (2) — 3-0 

4. Garforth,§ 1899-1919 

+ 18-t; 1 

- 6*011 

5 Tail ton, 191.3 

, 

— 10*0 

f). Cricklade, 1913 

1 

— 7*0 

7. Dry Leaze, 1913 

! 

— 2*4 


1. A D. Hull, he. clt. 2, 5, 6 and 7 Agricultural College, Sci. Bull. 
Nor. 4 and 5, 1912-13. 3. Count)' of Northumberland Bull. No. 18. 

4. Leeds Bull. No. 113. 
t Analysis 1912. 

t Anulysi.s (1) 190r)-19(m ; (2) 1907 1908. 

§ Analysis 1909. 

li Sulphate of Ammonia only. 

The haibitual late cnttirig of permanent meadows of necessity 
makes fot weediness. The life cycle of coarse-growing plants 
is not then interfered with. The longer a field is left uncut 
and ungrazed the more are the perennial non-gram in ecus 
elements of the flora favoured, as also are annual weeds like 
Yellow Eattle, and, indeed, grasses like Yorkshire Fog and 
Soft Broine which so largely perpetuate themselves by 
excessive seeding. Tlie rapidity with which meadows 
deteriorate under the prolonged influence of late cutting is 
not fully appreciated, the farmer being content to sacrifice the 
quality of his hay and the condition of his fields for a some- 
what problematical increase in bnlk.^ 

Weeds of meadows are in many cases decreased by heavy 
grazing, and there can be no doubt that miu'h meadow 
land would, in the last resort, be more productive of human 
food if used for a number of years as pasture. The conversion 
of meadows yielding heavy crops of weedy hay into pastures 
would of course necessitate the production of hay by other 
means. This aspect of “ meadow ** improvement is dealt 

In any particular year the greatest hulk is likely to be harvested from 
late cut hay, but when the eflPect of progressive deterioration is taken into 
account it is probable that over a series of years a greater gross produce per 
decade would be obtained from earlier cutting, and this would certainly V>e so 
on poor land. In the writer’s opinion the deterioration aspect of late putting 
is of greater significance than the loss of nutritive value in any particular 
season. 
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with in a subsequent section. Yellow Rattle/ Hard Heads 
and Sorrel are all weeds that can be decreased, and the two 
former practically eliminated, by early and prolonged heavy 
grazing, especially with sheep; under meadow conditions this 
is not practicable, since the fields have to be put up to hay 
before the full benefits can be obtained. Yorkshire Fog and 
Soft Brome are much less abundant under pasture than 
meadow conditions. 

The Average Poor Yield ol Meadows. — During the period 
1903-1912 the average yield per acre from meadow hay for 
England and Wales was 23. *59 cwt.; for the period 1910-1919 
the average yield was 21.70 cwt. The unsatisfactory nature of 
these figures is clearly shown in Table II, in which the yields 
obtained from the unmanured plots are compared with those 
recorded from adequately manured plots at 20 centres. 

TABLE IL 


Centre, 

Hay in Cwt. per acre, 

Unnmmired. * Manured. 

Rotharasted' 

23*2() 

r.i'io" 

Cirencester^ 

19-75 

35-50^ 

Cockle Park* ... 

19-00 

30*2r>« 

Garforth* 

24-00 

32-25 « 



47-00* 

Saxmundham’* . . 

9-50 

29-i)0" 

8 centres in Eiiglainl and Wales** 

29-30 

38 70” 

4 „ (iloucestersbire* 

18-80 

30-60” 

Harper Adams’ 

Scale-Hay ne'' 

19-50 

32-25” 


30-75” 

lO-OO 

18-50” 

... . . ... 

Herefordshire’ 

' V 

; 16-00* 

27-00 

, 37-50” 

,, 

•» 

31-00* 

Average for the 20 centre's 

23-00 

34-00 


^Loe, eit. 

Farmyard Wanure only. 

•Fiast Suffolk County Education Committee, Report, March, 1914. 

* Dyer, Dr. Bernard and Sbrivell, F. W. F., Results of (SrraBs Manuiing Experi- 
ments, 1910. 

^Harper Adams Agricultural College, Guide to Experiments, 1914. 

^Seale-Haync Agricultural College, Report No. 2, 1913. 

’Herefordshire County Council, Farmers Bulletin, No, 6, 1920. 

** Complete Artificials with Nitrogen, 

The results indicate that the average produce for the country 
as a whole comes very close to the average of the unmanured 

* Yellow Battle, as Gilchrist ha.s shown, can be greatly decreased by 
early cutting, while it can be almost completely eradicated by a number of 
yeara’ heavy grazing. Experiments at Bangor and at Aberystwyth have 
shown that dressings of finely powdered agricultural salt applied early in the 
spring, when the seedlings are just coming up, are able to kill it. 

B 2 
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plots at the centres under review, thus suggesting that a large 
proportion of our meadow lands are left unmanured from year 
to year. It will also be noted that the increases due to full 
dressings of artificials or of dung are very substantial. If 
individual centres are examined it will be found that even 
fields giving yields well above the average of the country are 
capable of considerable increases under adequate manuring. 
Thus Irish experiments show increases of 20 cwt. per 
acre on fields giving 40 and 42 cwt. from the unmanured 
plots.* Dyer and Shriveirs figures show an increase of 6 cwt. 
from 37 cwt.; a field yielding 09 cwt. (unmanured), however, 
showed slight decreases under all systems of nianuring.t 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the best 
manurial dressings for meadow hay, but rather to emphasize 
the need of radically improving our meadow lands, and to 
indicate some of the methods which are applicable with a view 
to this end. Nothing is of greater importance than an 
increased use of manures. + 

Meadow versus Seeds Hay. — ^It has been suggested that 
much of our meadow land wmild benefit by being used as 
pasture for at least a number of years, but in order to do 
this it would be necessary to produce more hay by other means. 
It has been pointed out that seeds hay js only taken from 
about 28 per cent, of the total area cut for hay, yet seeds hay 
on the average of the country as a whole yields 6 cwt. per 
acre more than meadow hay. The relative yields from meadow 
hay and seeds hay for typical areas are set out in Table ITI. 

It will be noted that in the main those areas where the 
leys are not typically left down for long show the greatest 
increase in favour of seeds hay. T"his is of course to be 
expected, since the first year’s cut of seeds is usually the 
hf^aviest. In Central Wales, Derbyshire and Westmorland, 
where the leys are left down for several years, the seeds hay 
yields are cwt. b(3tter than the meadow hay, despite the fact 
that the se(‘ds mixtures employed are usually inadequate. 

It is interesting to note that Lancashire gives the heaviest 

Department nf Agriiulture and Technical [nstruction for Ireland, 
Leaflet No. r>7. 

- t Dyer and Sljii\elJ, /(/c. cU. The noil was a HOinewliat heavy loam and 
the field was an old j)a8turc. 

% For particulars us to the best means of manuring meadow liay the reader 
should refer to the publications already cited, to one of the Ministry’s 
Miscell uncoils Publications, No, 24, The Improvemmt of Qraseland. and to an 
article on the Increased Production of Grass by Gorvaise Turnbull, Vol.XXVI 
<p. 607) of this Journal. 
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Table III . — The average yields from meadow hay and seeds 
hay compared. The figures are based on the average of the 
statistics for the periods 1908-1912 and 1910-1919.* 


Ar^a^. 

ineveasef in cwt. per acre, of 
Seeda Hay over Meadow Hay. 

England and Wales ... 

8-0 

Cambridge, Essex and Norfolk 

7-2 

Lancashire 

8*9 

Cardiganshire, Padnor and Brecon 

trl 

Derby and Westmorland 

51 


average yields of meadow and seeds hay, and that Westmor- 
land also takes a high place in respect of both, although the 
leys are frequently left down for two, three or more years. t 
In respect of yield, therefore, average figures are markedly 
in favour of seeds hay. There are unfortunately not many 
exact experimental data available contravSting the yields from 
well managed leys and from permaiient meadows on similar 
soils. The following trials, however, afford further evidence. 

Seale-IIny7ie Agnciilinral College {loc. cit .), — Mixtures for 3 
or more years wcue put down in 1910; the av('rage yield* of 
hay per acre per annum for the first two years was over 36 cwt. 
for the five plots sown, the highest per annum average being 
41.75 cwt. The yield in the first year was nearly 12 cwt. 
greater thaji in the second. Another series of plots gave from 
42 to 47 cwt. of hay in the first year. 

Manurial experiments on permanent grass did not give a 
higher yield than 25 cwt. The soil w^as apparently, however, 
decidedly poorer on this latter field, so that the comparison, 
is unfortunately not a fair one. 

Cockle Park. — GilchriHt§ has conducted exhaustive trials on 
seeds mixtures at Cockle Park; well balanced mixtures, 
including Cocksfoot (G to 12 lb.) and Wild White Clover, have 
been employed on poor and stiff clay soils. The best mixture 
under the best manurial treatment has averaged a yield of 

V, * Agricultural Statistics, Vols. XLVTTI (Part II) and LV (Part II). 

t It is somewhat remarkable that Leicestershire and Northamptonshire, 
famous for their pastures, take a low position in respect of both meadow and 
seeds hay ; the best fields, however, are not brought under the plough, and 
probably only the poorer grass fields are put up to hay. 

J The second year yield from the Elliot Mixture (with 8 lb. Cocksfoot) 
came within 8 cwt. of the average of all the first year yields. ^ 

§ Gilchrist, Prof. Douglas A., Northumberland Oounty Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Cockle Park, Bulletin No. 31, 1920. 
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88 cwt. per acre per annum for 12 years. Averages of 46 cwt. 
per acre per annum have been obtained, for three-year periods. 

Permanent meadow land under dung and artificials has 
averaged 41 cwt. per annum for 28 years; under artificials alone 
30 cwt. 

Snxmundham . — Mixtures have been down for 8 years. The 
best mixture under the best manuriai treatment has given an 
average yield of 29 cwt. per acre per annum over the period, 
which is precisely tlie same yield as that averaged on 
permanent meadow under the most productive manuriai treat- 
ment for a period of 12 years.* 

West Ahcrdeeiishirc . — Five plots sown in 1011 rave an average 
yield of 48 to 49 cwt. per acre per annum for a three-year 
period. The yields in the first year ranged from 66 to 75 cwt., 
ill the second from 83 to 37 cw^t., and in the third from 29 to 
40 cwt.t 

Cchind Wales . — Hay yields in the first year varying from 40 
to 60 cwt. per acre have lieen obtained. An extensive series 
of ti'ials was started in 1912, but owing to the War it was 
impossible to obtain results after the first year. 

The above figures show that under proper manuriai treat- 
ment heavy crops may be obtained from seeds hay for a 
number of years. The first crop is usually the heaviest and 
may be more bulky than that obtained from even the best 
meadows highly manured. High average results may be 
harvested for three or four years — results as good, and in 
some cases slightly better than those obtained from well 
manured permanent meadows on similar soils. The Saxmund- 
ham trials have showm that mixtures of the Elliot type are less 
dependent on manuring than are more ordinary mixtures or 
than permanent meadow’s. 

The foregoing review has only taken ac(*ount of bulk. It 
is, however, on the score of freedom from weeds, including 
Yorkshire Fog, Bent and Soft Brome, that well managed 
seeds hay is so much superior to even well manured meadow 
hay. The worst weeds of meadow* hay do not make an early 
appearance on leys, whilst by resort to a well balanced mix- 
ture of highly pure seeds (including a snfliciency of Cocksfoot) , 
Soft Brome and Yorkshire Fog can be successfully suppressed 
for at least three to six years. The inclusion of wild white 
clover makes for a clean sward which, under good manage- 

® Loc. cii. 

t North of Scotland Coll, of Agric., ExpcriinentB, Leaflet No. 4G. 
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ment, may be maintained in a high state of productivity for 
at least a decade. 

Botanical analyses of the seeds hay are not available for the 
centres referred to; the writer, how^ever, made rough estimates 
on the plots at Seale-Hayne and at Saxmiindham in 1917.* 

At Seale-Hayne, Elliot mixtures then 5 and 7 years down 
were remarkably free from weeds. At Saxmiindham the 
degree of weediness of the plots expressed on a sijale of marks 


was as follows: — 

Permanent meadow, unmanured 


> > 


slagged 


Elliot Mixture 

All other mixtures (average^ 


180 

120 

25 

90 


Numerous analyses on leys of various ages have been made 
•in Central Wales. When good seeds mixtures have been used 
the swards have been free from weeds for several years, but 
Yorkshire Fog generally begins to be abundant after the fifth 
year. This grass always tends to become abundant on fields con- 
tinually eut; thus at Baxniundharn it was almost equally 
abundant on the jiermanent meadow plots and on the ley plots 
eight years down, whilst on the Cockle Park meadow hay 
plots this grass has increased on even the “ artificial ” plots, 
and particularly on the dunged plots during 9 years. t 

Having regard both to freedom from weeds and from York- 
shire Fog and also to the production of maximum bulk, it 
appears therefore that the four- to five-year ley has much to 
recommend it us a means of increasing the hay supplies of 
a farm. Meadow hay has of course a special value, since it ia 
a sa.fo feed, but the hay of a good ley in its third to fifth year, 
w^hen the Ked and Alsike Clovers wdll have more or less 
completely disappeared, is not very different from meadow 
hay, except that it is likely to be far less weedy ! 

There are many farms in Wales and the West of England 
where good fields — fields with a high potential grazing value — 
have been ruined by continual mowing: these fields should be 
heavily slagged and heavily grazed. An extension of the 
temporary ley on the more ploughable part of the farms would 
at once have the effect of (1) providing the necessary amount 
of hay, and (2) what from the Nation’s point of view is so 
much to be desired, namely, keeping land under cultivation. ^ 

* The estimateH were made in connection with an intpiiry conducted for 
the Food Production Department. Thanks are due to Mr. B. N. Wale and to 
Mr. A. W. Oldersbaw for information and assistance. « a 

t Northumberland County Agiicu I tural Experiment Station, Bulletin w. 
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SIMPLE COST ACCOUNTS FOR 
FARMERS. 

Sir a. Daniel Hall, K.C.B., F.R.S., 

Chief Scientific Adviser to the Ministry. 

At the present time farmers may find it advisable to pay 
Income Tax upon profits under Schedule D rather than under 
Schedule B, in which case it is necessary that they should adopt 
some system of account keeping. It is possible indeed that 
Schedule B may be withdrawn. The most desirable system of 
book-keeping is one based upon “ costs/’ Not only does it 
obviate the danger of the farmer being called upon to pay tax 
upon profits he has not realised, but it can be made of great help 
in the conduct of his business because it makes clear what the 
various parts of the business are contributing to the final result. 
It is often objected that farming must be looked at as a whole, 
that the flock and the bullock feeding are so bound up with the 
corn growing that one can neither say how much one makes in 
comparison with the other, nor change the way of farming to 
correspond with the estimated profits or losses. No great diffi- 
culty will, however, be found in separating the costs of the main 
items of the business of a particular farm, like the corn growing, 
the milch cows, the flock, &c., and the farmer who is persistently 
confronted by a loss in one department will not be long before he 
finds a more profitable way of conducting that part of his business 
and exchanging it for some other. The great point of cost 
accounting is the power of control which the farmer obtains by 
thus seeing how the various items which go to make up the busi- 
ness of a farm are each of them answering. 

Again, a cost account gives a much sounder statement of the 
results of the year’s working, TTnder the ordinary system of 
book-keeping a valuation has to bo made at the beginning and 
end of the year, and these valuations are combined with receipts 
and expenditure to make up the profit and loss account. The 
valuations introduce two sources of error. The quantities of 
produce like corn may bo incorrectly estimated and the values 
attached may never be realised. Again, the valuation confuses 
stocks which are only used as “ plant ” and are not meant for 
sale with the produce of that plant. For example, between 
Michaelmas, 1919, and Michaelmas, 1920, the valuation of the 
ewes in a breeding flock had appreciated by something like £S 
a head. Unless the farmer is meaning then and there to diBiX)se 
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of his flock that appreciation is not realisable and should not be 
treated as a profit, as it would be under the ordinary system. On 
the valuation plan the farmer shows profits (or losses) that have 
not been realised and may have to pay tax upon them ; on the 
costs basis as little as possible beyond cash realised comes into 
the final account — ^there is no anticipation of profit. Of course 
there is equally a valuation at the beginning and close of the 
year, but it is really in the nature of a stock taking, in which the 
stock is valued at its cost. 

The chief objection of the adoption of a system of cost accounts 
is the amount of book-keeping involved, requiring more time than 
can be given to it by the ordinary farmer, who rightly enough 
considers that he will get most value for his effort if it is spent 
out of doors seeing that the work is kept up to the mark. A farm 
of under 500 acres will hardly pay for a book-keeper unless it is 
intensively cultivated. But on the smaller farms the labour of 
cost accounting can be greatly reduced and brought within the 
compass of a master who can only give a few hours a week to 
it, even if he can get no assistance. What is necessary is to 
abandon the effort to obtain the cost of production of individual 
crops and to adopt a few arbitrary niles for the valuation of young 
live stock. If one is to obtain separately the costs of growing 
wheat and of growing oats it is necessary to open an account for 
each field and to allocate week by week the labour, manual and 
horse, spent on each field. This means not only a good deal of 
labour in making up the time sheets day by day but a lot of 
actual desk work in transferring the particulars to the books. 

In the end little is gained by ascertaining how much more pro- 
fitable Field A is as compared with Field B. or that wheat, for 
example, pays better than oats. Both have to be grown for 
reasons dictated by the rotation, and in so far as the farmer can 
shift a little from one to the other ordinary considerations of yield 
and price give him sufiScient guidance. The more important 
question is what the arable land as a whole is yielding as com- 
pared with grass, and whether the crops or the stock are bringing 
in the money. Of course a special account can always be opened 
for some particular crop about which the farmer wants informa- 
tion; for example, he may be a considerable potato grower or 
may wish to know whether that crop is worth developing, in 
which case he must go to the extra trouble of finding the cost of 
the labour, manures, &c., spent on the potato acreage as distinct 
from the rest of the arable land. 

While the complete system of costing is very desirable the 
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purposes of the majoi’ity of farmers will be met if the farm is 
divided into a few main departments, for each of which the books 
will provide a closing account and a profit and loss statement. 
These closing accounts would vary with the farming but would 
be in the majority of cases selected from the following : Arable 
land crops, with, in some cases, Potatoes as a sub-head ; Old land 
for hay ; Milch cows ; Bullock fattening ; Breeding or Flying flock ; 
and Pigs. 

Cost book“beej)ing begins essentially with an allocation of 
horses and manual labour to the separate departments for which 
a closing or working iiccount is kept. This can be considerably 
simplified by marking off some of the men once end for all; for 
example, the horse-k(jepers or carters can be charged straightway 
to the horse working account, the shepherd to the flock account. 
One man may be attending to both cows and pigs; his annual 
kept and the times entered up weekly to the various accounts. 
But for the labourers and for the horses a time sheet must be 
kept and the times entered up weekly to the various accounts. 
One need not attempt to work on a smaller unit than a half-day. 
This then is the chief trouble, the maintenance of a weekly time 
sheet allocating labourers and horses to crops, hay land, grazing 
land, flock, cows and pigs, and to some general account for odd 
jobs like repairs, fences, (fee , which cannot w(dl be assigned to 
any particular working account. 

The Initial Valuation. — The* first step to take consists in 
fixing the date at which the working year begins, Michaelmas 
or Lady Day, and making the initial valuation, which cannot 
be on a strictly cost basis. 

As regards the dead stock the best plan is to enter every article 
up in a Stock Book and set against it its present value, the 
amount of depreciation to be taken off each year, and a final 
value below which it will not be written down as long as it 
remains in commission. The amount to be written off each year 
will be an arbitrary figure determined by the probable life of 
the article. For example, it will be wise to write 26 or 30 per 
cent, off the value of a tractor every year, while 7J per cent, 
would be enough to write off a plough. A fresh column is taken 
for each year and in it is entered the depreciated value of each 
article or a blank if it has been broken or sold, so that the total 
of the column gives the amount to be entered in the valuation, 
while the difference between the total and the total of the previous 
year gives the amount that is to be charged out as depreciation. 
The implements may he grouped according to the different closing 
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accounts which are to be debited with the depreciation on their 
group, or the total depreciation may be divided in proportion to 
the respective labour bills. 

Horses may be treated in the same way ; a value is attached to 
each with an annual depreciation of iJG or £7 a head to be 
charged to the horse working account. In the case of young 
horses the depreciation may be exchanged for an appreciation up 
to the age of seven but little is to be gained by so doing, since 
the horses are not intended to be sold. 

For the milking herd a standard value should be adopted for 
all the cows in milk ; this value is to be retained in all subsequent 
\^aluation8 and multiplied merely by the number in order to 
ol)tai]i the valuation. If the farmer rears his own heifers, heifers 
and calves of all ages up to the time they begin to milk are valued 
at half the standard value of the cows. 

Fo)‘ store stock other than heifers an initial valuation of 10 
per Ciujt. or so below the estimated market price may be made. 

For the breeding flock a similar method is to be adopted. A 
standard value is taken for a ewe, another for any rams, and their 
values are kept unchanged from year to year, so that the total 
valuation only varies with the numbers. A similar standard 
\iiliie is placed on all lambs and tegs ; this may be half the ewe 
value in a Michaelmas valuation for a flock lambing about Easter, 
and three-quarters of the ewe value for such lambs as remain 
unsold at Michaelmas from an early lambing flock. In the case 
of a Lady Day valuation only the ewes are reckoned. 

In the case of a flying flock, the cost price, if a recent purchase, 
or a market valuation less 10 per cent., may be adopted for the 
initial valuation. 

For the pigs the same principle may be adopted. The breeding 
sows and the boar have standard valuations attached to them, 
not varying from year to year, and a market valuation less 10 
per cent, is put on the store pigs. 

The tillages are valued at their estimated cost. It is simplest 
to ignore unexhausted residues of foods or manures, as they only 
become a realisable asset when the occupier leaves the farm 
and the variation from year to year will not be great. For tl r 
purposes of the balance sheet a fixed value may be adopted arn 
carried forward from year to year. 

Similarly the farmyard manure may be valued at a fixed price. 

The crops must be valued, not only the com, but the roots 
and the green crops. For the feeding crops it is necessary to 
adopt a series of arbitrary standard values, which properly 
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should be the cost of growing less allowances for the cleaning 
and manure by which succeeding crops benefit. As these cannot 
easily be worked out by the farmer, the following arbitrary figures 
may be adopted : — 

Mangolds, Swedes and Turnips, to be carted off, £15 per acre. 

Sweden and Turnips to be fed off, £10 per acre. 

Vetches, Kale, Rape, &c., to be fed off, £H per acre. 

Feeding Stuffs, Manures jind other stores in stock may be taken in 
at cost. 

Working Accounts. — Having prepared a valuation, a series 
of working accounts must be kept in ledger fashion, and it is 
necessary to determine how many of these accounts shall be 
opened. The following will prove to be suflBiciert!; for most 
farms : — 


Manual labour. 

Horse labour. 

Grazing. 

Meadow hay. 

Crops (3 accounts). 
FecMiing stuffs. 

Artificial manures. 
Impleinents. 

Taking these accounts one by 
follows : — 


Farmyard manure. 

Milch cowH. 

Store cattle. 

Breeding flock. 

Flying Hock. 

Pigs. 

Establishment, and 
Casli. 

one they will bo treated as 


(1) Manual Labour . — All the wages go into this account as 
debits. As credits the wages of the horse keepers are transferred 
quarterly to the horse working account, of the shcplierd to the 
flock account, of the stockman to cattle and pigs, as previously 
explained. As regards the labourers, on ^he credit side a record 
is transferred week by week from the time sheets of the days 
spent on the various departments of the farm, and quarterly 
the cost of the labourers is divided in proportion to the days and 
assigned to the respective accounts. 

(2) Home Labour . — This account is debited with the deprecia- 
tion on the horse stock, with the labour of the horse keepers, 
with the oats and other feeding stuffs, and with an item for 
grazing. On the credit side are recorded the number of days 
worked for the different departments. The total cost of the 
horses is divided by the number of days so as to obtain the 
cost per day, and the various departments are debited with 
this cost per day multiplied by the number of days work they 
have ha4, so that the account is cleared like the manual labour 
account. The cost of the horse day is an important figure 
for comparison fjx)m year to year. It should also be calculated 
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after excluding the wages of the horse keepers so as to show 
the cost per diem of the horse alone., 

(3) Grazing Account , — This should be charged with the rent 
of the permanent pasture land and with one-third of the rent 
of the meadows laid up for hay and only grazed as aftermath. 

It is also charged with labour, manure applied to pasture, any 
cake or corn fed on the pastures, and with a proportion of the 
depreciation of implements and establishment expenses. On 
the credit side a record is kept of the niiml)er of days grazing, 
reckoning a cow or bull equal to five sheep, heifers and young 
cattle equal to three sheep, horses turned out for the night equal 
to two sheep, horses wholly out to grass equal to five sheep. 
The total number of sheep days grazing thus obtained is at 
the end of the year divided into the gross expenditure so as 
to obtain the cost of one day’s grazing, and the account is then 
cleared by charging each of the livestock departments with the 
number of days’ grazing it has had. 

(4) Meadotv Hay . — This account is charged with the rent of 
the fields laid up for hay, with the manure applied and the 
labour spent on the fields and during hay making, also v;ith a 
share of the depreciation and establishment expenses. On the 
credit side one-third of the rent and of the manure is debited to 
grazing as representing the after-math. 1^he quantity of hay 
produced is estimated and charged to the feeding stuffs account 
at 10 per cent, less than market price. The balance of this 
account goes to profit and loss, 

(5) Crops . — As most of the crops are unrealised at Michaelmas 
it is necessary to open separate accounts (a) for the unrealised 
crops, (b) for the crops that are being grown during the year, 
and (c) for any tillages that may be made before INTichaelmas 
for the succeeding year’s crops. 

The first account will be debited in the first instance with 
the valuation of the crops at Michaelmas, or in succeeding 
years with their costs. It will be further debited with any 
additional work spent on these crops, as, for example, 
thrashing and delivery. The credits will be the corn sold and 
the roots and other green crops at standard values as indicated 
above, these being debited to the appropriate livestock depart- 
ments. The balance goes to profit and loss. 

The second account for the year is debited with the tillages 
in the valuation, with manures, seed, horse and manual 
labour, and a share of establishment expenses and of deprecia- 
tion on the implements. On the credit side comes the seeds 
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hay sold to feeding stuffs at market price less 10 per cent., 
the green crops consumed during the year at the standard 
values, and the grazing of the seeds, to which a similar 
standard value must be attached. The balance at Michaelmas 
is transferred to the valuation, and becomes the debit with 
which the (a) account starts in the following year. 

The third account, which is only opened towards the close 
of the year, contains horse and manual labour, manure, &c., 
for the crops of the succeeding year, and is also transferred 
to the valuation, whence in the following year it is transferred 
to the (b) account. 

(6) Feeding Stuffs Account . — This is only made up for con- 
venience. It is debited with the stocks and the ^jeding stuffs 
bought and the hay from both the seeds and the meadows. It 
is credited with the amounts transferred to the various live- 
stock departments and any stocks in hand at Michaelmas. 

If considerable quantities of artificial manures are bought 
it is convenient to have a similar account for them. Again, 
an account must be opened for the depreciation of the imple- 
ments as ascertained from the Stock Book, to whicii must 
also be added expenditure on repairs, to be balanced by credits 
from the accounts among which the whole costs are to be 
divided. 

(7) Farmgard Manure.— This is debited with the straw and the 
manurial value of the foods fed to the cattle or pigs in 
yards, also with the labour spent on clearing the yard and 
making mixens. An estimate may be made of the quantity 
of manure when carted out on to the land so as to obtain a 
figure of the cost of a load of farmyard manure for comparison 
from year to year. When aiming at simplification this account 
may be dispensed with altogether, in which case no credit 
is given to the crops for the straw that is used upon the farm 
or for the manure value of the foods, while the labour spent 
on the manure is charged straight away to the crop account. 

(8) Milch Cows . — The debit starts with the valuation: cows 
and bulls at their standard values, the heifer calves at their 
standard values. Any additions to the herd that are purchased 
are debited at cost but depreciated year by year at a certain 
rate to bring them down to the standard value. Further 
debits are the feeding stuffs consumed, grazing, horse and 
manual labour, and a share of the depreciation and establish- 
ment expenses. The credits are the sales of milk, of calves, 
of cast cows. If an account is opened for farmyard manure 
the manure values of the foods consumed are credited to this 
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account and debited to farmyard manure. The balance goes 
to profit and loss. 

(9) Store Stock . — Any stores on the farm at the beginning of 
the year are debited at the valuation, other stores purchased 
at their cost price. The further debits are the feeding stuffs- 
they consume, including crops, the horse and manual labour 
attributable to the stock, and the share of establishment 
expenses. The credits are the sales, and the manure value 
of the foods if a farmyard manure account is opened. If at 
the end of the year there are still some stock unsold the 
total of the debits should be divided by the number of stock 
either sold or still on hand, and those remaining on hand valued 
forward to the next year at the average cost per head. There 
will be a balance on this account to be carried to profit and loss. 

(10) Breeding Flock . — The debit begins with tlie valuation, 
the ewes and rams at their standard price per head, and the 
lambs at their standard price. The other debits will be ewes 
purchased and rams hired or purchased, the crops and feeding 
stuffs consumed by the flock, the horse and manual labour, 
and the depreciation and establishment expenses. The credits 
are the sales of the lambs and tegs, cast ewes and wool, 
together with the (‘losing valuation made by numbers at the 
standard values. The manure value of the foods consumed 
should be also credited to this account and (charged to crops. 

(11) Flying Flock . — This is treated exactly like the store stock 
account. The debits are the initial valuation or the purchase 
price, the crops and feeding stuffs consumed, the labour and 
the establishment charges. The credits are the sales and the 
valuation of whatever may remain unsold at cost, the cost 
being divided as before according to the numbers sold or unsold. 

(12) Pigs . — The debits begin with the valuation of the stock 
sows and boars at standard values, together with the store pigs 
at their standard values. Other debits are the feeding stuffs, 
labour and establishment charges. On the credit side come 
the sales and the valuation of the store pigs unsold. This 
valuation is again made by their numbers multiplied by the 
ascertained average value of keeping a store pig for the part of 
the year it is on the farm, i.e., the total costs divided by the 
number sold during the year and on hand at the closing date. 

(13) Establishment . — This account is debited with the labour 
spent upon such operations as .cleaning ditches, fences, road 
mending and other repairs, together with sundry items like 
travelling expenses, stationery and postages, which cannot 
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be specifically allocated. At the end of the year the total should 
be divided up among the various closing accounts. on some 
conventional basis, such as the relative expenditure on labour 
in each department or in proportion to the turnover. 

( 14) One more account is necessary into which are brought 
the bills owing or unpaid, the cash in hand and at the bank, 
and the capital. 

It is difficult to make clear in the brief space available a system 
of book-luH'ping, and many readers may bo led to feel that the 
method pi'oposed is far too complicated for them to take up. 
Actually, as soon as the principle has been grasped and the 
farmer has got over the first difficulty of starting, the system 
will b(! found to work with surprising case. Mr. C. S. Orwin, the 
Director of the Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics 
at Oxford, will be glad io assist any farmer who wishes to start 
J)ook-keeping on these lines. 
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THE CONTROL OF FARM MANAGE-- 
MENT AND SOME FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES IN AGRICULTURAL 
COSTING. 

C. S. Orwin, M.A.. 

Iv^tituic for Research in Agricultnral Economics, Oxford. 

The iuiportaiKie of the study of Farm Management is receiving 
recognition only slowly. The expansion in agricultural education 
and research work which began about five and twenty years ago 
has been confined almost entirely to natural science, and although 
rc'sults of enormous practical value to the farmer have been 
prodiK'tnl, the full benefit of such work has not been secured owing 
to the neglect of any attempt to balance it by th(' study of agri- 
cultural economics. The ec^onomic law with which production 
from the land has to contend is the law of diminishing returns, 
while any attempt to wring the last bushel of corn from the land 
and to produce the last pound of meat and the last gallon of milk 
can onl}’ be justified so long as it can be shown tlud maximum 
produ(d»ion is accompanied by maximum financial reward. It is 
always the economic factor that, in the long I'lin, controls produc- 
tion. Soil and climate are factors of obvious important e. but 
innumerable exaiin)!*'^; can be given of the adaptation of poor 
soils to most iiit(Uisiv(‘ husbandry, given suitable conditions as 
to su]>pjies of fertilisers and accessibility of markets, whilst far 
Ix'tter soils under less favourable economic conditions are perforce 
devoted to far less productive systems of management. Tlie 
siict'essful farmer is not necessarily the man who produces that 
wdiitdi soil or climate or inclination indicate, but he who, after 
a study of economic factors, decides which will be most profitable. 
Such a study depends largely upon his ability to ^^'xamine, by 
sciemtific Ihvok-keeping, the processes of prodiudion. 

Costing, or maiiagement book-keeping, aims at much more 
than m(^re fiiuincial accounting. The latter is intended to furnish 
evidence as to th(' general financial position of a ])»isiness at any 
time ; the former sup})lies the only means by whi(-h the manage- 
ment of an ent<Tprise can be tested and examined in all its 
departments. When industry was in a primitive c’ondition — 
wlien people were producing mainly to satisfy their own indi- 
vidual needs — thei-e was no necessity for an analysis of the costs 
of the various processes of production, but in proportion as thf^ 
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product'i* woj’k' tl to sni)]jjy not only his own ^yants but also those 
of the open mariui, in vrhich he had to compete witli other 
producers, so the need ior controlling proclnction im-reaBed. 
Evo/T (^nterprise \vorking to supjdy a market has two sides — the 
technical side involving teca'mical skill in the various proc'esses, 
and lli(' manag-aiiil side, whiclj (ontn>ls the h ilmical skill so that 
elfort may he appli(‘d economically and tia^ final prodiua-cost 
rediiccMi as low as jiossihle. Ah a bnsiih ss <;rows so drj.vs tlm 
tendency to st'pai'ate tJie functions of the teciniical and the mana- 
gerial staff incrt'iise, indil in thc‘ gieat industrial organisations of 
to-day w<i find a fairly coni]>iete division bvdweon them. This lui's 
givcm oppoi-tumTies for individuals who, knowing little or nothing 
of the toclmical side of a business, are yet able to contrcil it 
successfully by a sy8t(mi of management based on na'ords of cost 
in every jiroccss. “ A man who is 100 per cent, efficient as tli^^ 
maiiagca’ ol one particular business will prove to 1)0 00 per cent, 
efficient as the managcu- of any business ” is the dictum of a 
certain suc(‘('ssfnl manufactun'r, who thus appH'ars to value tech- 
nical knowledge in a nranager at no more than 10 per (-ent. of 
his total (‘quipment, and it is certainly true that most large 
induRlrial entc^rprisos of oui* dav^ are controlled by men who are 
experts in manag(unetit and in analysing the processes of pro- 
duction rather tlian in technicpie. 

Ill agriciiltiinq sudi specialisation has not gone so far, except 
in a few cases. Men of proved ability in industrial organisation 
not infrequently tujii their attention to farming, but do so 
generally as a relaxation or for social considerations rather than 
as a business proposition. Then' are, however, conspicuous cases 
of men who, knowing nothing whatever ol larmiiig, have made 
a great succoss of it, and it may bo surmisi'd that the direction of 
any large agricultural venture would be better in the hands cf the 
man who had proved himself competent to run a big productive 
organisation of any kind than in the hands of one who had 
merely shown good technical ability in ruiining a small farm. 
Althougli large-scale production in agriculture is rare, and the 
manager and the technical expert usually “ wear the same hat,’* 
this detracts in nowise from the importance of management and 
the moans of directing it, and probably the greatest w^oakness 
in the agricultural industry to-day is the reliance of the farmer 
on his technical knowledge to the more or less complete exclusion 
of the study of management. The farmer must come to recognise 
that his skill as a practical man requires direction, and that he 
can never be sure that he is making the best use of the factors 
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of production without the means of examining and testing the 
application of his technical ability. 

The basis for any systc'Jii of luanagement book-keeping for the 
farm is tiie Valuattov, and move errors in costing spring from 
false principles in this matter than from any other cans#". In 
industvial uiidertcj kings tlu' position has Ix'en ('stal)lished firmly 
and ‘clearly enough. With raie exceptions the principle is to 
value plant at cost, k'ss depreciation; to value goods in the pro- 
cess of manufacture tit cost; and to value, maimfactunal stock at 
cofti, o]‘ at ('ost or mark(‘t-valu(‘, whichever be the lower. In 
agriculture liie position is (Hjually clear and (UTinite, and it is 
tho almost nnivovsai ])i*actic.e to value practically everything at 
mark(;t price. The C'xplanatitm of this dillerenct' in ])ractice is 
that ill farming thcu*(' is not the shaip liiu' of demarcation 
between plant and prodiK't that exists in other forms of industry. 
A ewe may be regarded as a machine for th(' rnanufavture of meat 
and w^ool, but it is a machine which, in due course and l)efore 
very long, itself goes to market as a commodity. Indeed, the 
amount of working capital invt‘sted in the farm in plant and 
eipiipment of a |)ermanent or semi-permanent nature bears a 
v(‘ry small pro))orlion to the total capital, and tlio fact that tho 
bulk of tho “ nrudiiiiery for production will itself be placed 
on th(' market, combined with the fact that costs of products in 
the process of manufacture are never available, has led to this 
diffeience of principle in making valuations on the farm as con- 
trasted with the othtu’ forms of industry. It must be remem- 
ber'd, however, tliat althougli the ew^e and the cow" fulfil their 
pni-poses of mamifacturing animal ])roducts for Ihe market for 
a short time only, and ai*e then themselves marketed, tlc' flock 
and the herd remain, and it is these rather than their individual 
niembers which must be regarded as constituting the producing 
plant, and their valuation should remain at a fluure constant 
from year to year, except in so far as this sum is affected by 
changes in the total numbers of the flock or herd for tho year. 
Eegarded in this way there is no longer the difference between 
the productive machines of tho factory and those of the farm, and 
the valuation of the latter can and should be made on the same 
basis as that of the former. Thus, the valuation of flocks and 
herds is a matter of numbers only, the value per head, based 
on the cost or estimated cost of the animals, being kept at a con- 
stant figure from year to year. Depreciation, which is neces- 
sarily deducted in the case of dead stock used in the processes of 
production, does not enter into the annual valuation of live stock, 
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as tho state of the Hock or herd is maintained at a constant level 
b}' the sale of old animals and the introduction of young ones. 

The valuation of stock on a market valjiie basis robs the 
accounts of their whole use as a guide to management. The 
final product-cost will include a concealed profit or loss. For 
temporary causes, such as a shortage of keep at home or the 
closing of foreign ports to imported live stock, may turn a pro§.t- 
able year into one, apparently, of serious loss if market values 
are assigned annually to bioeding stock not intended for immediate 
sale. Similarly, a temporary inflation of values for any cause 
would lead to unwarranted optimism as regards the year's results 
in the particular department concerned. Many men to-day are 
farming with th(^ same stud of horses they had seven years ago. 
They have seen the average market value rise, in many cases 
by som(‘ 200 per cent., and fall again nearly to tho original 
valutL An annual valuation based on the market value ol the 
day could have caused nothing but confusion, as iiitvoducing 
paper profits first and then paper losses, neither (.)f which wouhl 
have had any actuality. 

In valuing crops the same cost principle must lx* adopted. 
TJiere is no need to speculate as to the probable yield of a field 
of roots or a stack of corn and then apply some market price to 
tho result which, in the former case, can have no possible reality, 
and in the lattc'r case may be entirely falsified by the turn of 
events before the coi'n can be* marketed. The cost of the crop 
up to the date of valuation coiiJi)ared with thc^ rnai’ket price sub- 
secpiently realised emibles the' fanum- to assess the results of liis 
managmncmt iri this department. Tf the crop hc' fed to stock on 
the farm instead of being marketed direct, the financial result 
is obtained whcui the' stex'k is sold, and the farmer is in a position 
to contrast the rc^sults of direct and indirecd inark(‘tiiig, togetln r 
with such Cjuesiions as c-rop substitution and so forth. If once the 
actual facets ot the farmer's own experience as reveah-^d in his 
l>ooks arc' allowed to give place to value's assigned by otliers. 
all l)iisis for comparison is lost. 

Jhu ing settled the ])asis on which to make the' valnaticm, other 
questions arise in agricultural costing for the treatnnmt of which 
definite princajiles must bo laid down if the results are to have 
any real value as a guide to management. One of those is how 
to deal with Jlctit In the sense in which the term is used by 
economists, rent is not an elemc'iit of cost, for it represents 
nothing raore than the value of production due to variations in 
situation and tiu' inherent capabilities of the soil. F^mt is due 
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to differences in the productivity of different pieces of land, the 
users of which are working for the same market, differences over 
which the owners have no control. From this the corollary is 
drawn that rent does not enter into the cost of production. 
Corn, in Eicardo’s words, is not high because a rent is paid but. 
a rent is paid because corn is high.**"^ This theory of rent is 
interesting as an economic conception which, in certain special 
cases, may even have a practical application, but to the English 
farmer in most plat'es it is merely an abstraction, and to give the 
term the po(ailiar limitations assigned to it by economists, and 
then to say that rent does not enter into cost of production, is 
to create a S('t of conditions having no existence in fact on most 
of the farms of this country. The rent paid by the farmer has 
little or nothing to do with th(‘ inherent capabilities of the soil, 
except in particular cases which do not bulk large in the agri- 
culture of the couiitrA^ as a whole, for it represents nothing more 
than a certain return in the originaior of the enterprise, or his 
succ('Ssors, on the cost incurred in bringing virgin soil into 
the condition precedent to the production of food and other 
agricultural produce . 

Eent is the inte^'^'^t which th(' ca])ilalist ex])ects to get as an 
indncenient to him to invest inooey m di’iiining, enclosing, road 
making, erection of houses and buildings, and in other works of 
rt'clamation and e(jui])njent necessary to tui’n virgin soil into 
farm lands. It is true that farms ert'ated at equal unit cost in 
the past may let to-day at diffenmt unit rentals, but this is not 
to say that tlaose commanding liigher annual values include in 
this value an (h. uient of rent as d(‘fined by economists: rather 
does it mean tliat tliost^ letting at t)ie lower figures are giving to 
the capitalist a lesser reward for his enterprise. 

It follows that rent paid by the fjumer, except in particular 
and relatively imunportant cases, is an element in the cost 
of production and nmst he included in cost determinations, 
'riicro sf'euis to l)e no common agreement as to its distribution 
over the farm, but if it he accepted that rent reju-esents some 
return on the cost of reclamation and e(iui]U'nent and nothing 
more, it is obvious that it should be diMdod over the farm 
upon an acreage basis. 

The question of a charge for Interest also reqiiires considera- 
tion. If it be accepted that the cost of an article can be nothing 
more than that which is paid for it, it is clear that interest 
on capital not a charge against cost, and ns n general rule 

^Clay, H., Economiett^ p. 
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acicountants apj)par to be agreed about this. In estimates of 
agricultural costs appearing from time to time in the press, 
the prac'tico of cliarging interest is one of the commonest 
errors, th<; argument being, apparently, that the farmer is 
entitled to charge, as part of liis cost, such a sum as the 
capital involved could have earned had it been invested in 
som(^ other sccuiitv. Money in the form of capital invested 
in, say, 'War Loan cannot be used to produce milk or other 
fa.rm produce: therefore there cannot bo a charge against milk 
of the sum which the money would have earned if employed 
in Wnr Loan. It is, of course, of vital importance tto the 
fanner to consider, from time to time, what rate of interest 
he is getting on his farming capital, hut he mi’st not attempt 
to anticipate tliis calculation hy including interest charges in 
liis costs. Tlie proper time to do it is when his balance-sheet 
for the year is before him. A milk producer may find that 
on a cfipital of .fj 0,000 invested in his farm he has obtained 
a profit of ,500. From higli class securities lie could have 
obtained an income of -£000 hy the investment of a similar 
amount; from good industrials, -£80t): from speculative iir^'cst- 
ments, £.1,000 or so: and in each of these cases ho would be 
free to be emiiloved iii some salaried capacity. It is then for 
him to decide whether, having regard to other opportunities 
available for the irnestment of his capital and the alternative 
employment of his own time, he would be better advised to 
give up farming. Interest on the fanner’s own capital is an 
allocation of profits: interest on borrowed capital is a charge 
against profits. But in neither case is it a charge against cost, 
and to include it in cost is to produce- a figure which is not cost 
at all, but cost 2)lus a ceiiain margin of profit. 

Another common error in statements of costs is the inclusion 
of a charge for Mavaijcmeiii. This has to be (‘onsidered in the 
price, not in the cost, and, as indi(‘ated above, the amount 
earned by the farmer is a matter to be ascertained from the 
profits. If charges for the farmer’s owui management, as 
distinct of course from paid management, and for interest on 
his capital, ryv included as costs, the resultant figure represents 
the price at wdiich the article can be sold to the consumer to 
give the necessary margin of profit to the producer. For the 
farm accountant to call it ** Cost of Production show^s a 
lack of clear thinking or is an attempt to impose on the 
credulity of the public. In the long run both these charges 
have to be reckoned wnth if supply is to be maintained, but as 
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they arc not ac tual cash transactions, anti there is no basis for 
asacssinf^ them, they are not charges with which the cost 
accountant can deal. 

A system of Management Book-keeping based on the fore- 
going principles, and carried out with figures supplied from 
adenuate farm records, wdl furnish a complote economic leview of 
the organisation of the farm for jmocluctiun, which should form 
the foundation both of the pra(‘tice and of the teaching 
of tap’iculture. It is too much to expect that those already 
engaged in the industry can devote the time necessary to the 
study of the subject to make practical use of it in their daily 
work, hut those res))onsihle for the education of the coming 
generations of agriculturists <*aji do no greater service to the 
industry (Inn direct attention to the study of these too-long 
neglected subjects. 
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THE MODERN BEE-HIVE: ITS 
DEFECTS AND POSSIBILITIES. 

Tickker Edwardbs. 

One of the mysteries of the country-side most puzzling to 
students of English village-life, is the decline — one might 
almost say the extiiu'tion — of cottage bee-keeping. 

While well within the recollection of many hardly to be 
called old, the sight of a row of straw skeps in a village-garden 
was a common imadent of a day's tramp in the country, a 
bee-hive is now the last thing the rural wayfarer would expect 
to come upon. He will see small fowl-runs in plenty, corners 
full of rabbit-hutches on stilts, and even pigstyes where farmers 
are altruistic enough to allow their labourers to instal them. 
For some uiifatliomable reason, how-ever, the British cottager 
seems to have given up keeping bees, with the result, as all 
lovers of old Virgil’s gentle craft well know, that many tons 
of valuable sw^eet-food are being annually lost to the people. 

The mystery cannot be explained on the plea that our 
villagers are scared f)y the prevalence in recent years of the 
notorious “ Isle of Wight ” bee-disease. No doubt this 
affection, since its recrudescen<'*e some seventeen or eighteen 
years ago, has swept away thousands of bee-colonies, and 
many of the more timid hive-owners may hfive thus dropped 
out of the craft altogether; but cottage bee-keeping in this 
country wais in full decline long before “ Isle of Wight " — 
or Aearine — disease had lieen oven thought of. The cause of 
the decline, if it be discoverable at all, must be looked for 
in quite another direction; and, in the writer’s view, based on 
the experieii(*e of a long life spent in various southern English 
village's, the present unpopularity of bee-keeping among our 
<*ottago-folk must be largely attributed to a very simple and 
very human cause — a constitutional apprcliensiveness in the 
rising generation. 

The old bee-mastei’s w’ere as tough of heart as they were 
of skin. They thought nothing of a sting or two. To anyone 
qualified to judge, however, the fact is undeniable that among 
present-day village-folk, there exists very generally a mortal 
dread of the honey-bee’s stiletto. The thing is obvious 
wherever you go. Scarce one but will tell yon tales of father’s 
or grandfather’s prowess with bees, but when asked why 
thev themselves do not maintain the family tradition in the 
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craft, they have only the one answer for you — a smile, a shrug 
of the shoulders, and a shake of the head. The children, 
it seems, are to go without this incomparable sweet, with its 
wonderful richness in vitamine, and be brought up on 
rickety beet-sugar, just because father will not risk his 
precious skin. 

The production of honey and its hardly less valuable con- 
comitant beeswax, is, however, by no means necessarily a 
hazardous business. All varieties of the honey-bee have their 
vicious strains, it is true, and many bee-keepers persist in 
retaining these strains in their apiaries for the reason, indispu- 
table, that they are often splendid honey-makers. Yet it is 
equally true that bees of even temper exhibit just as good 
working qualities; and, setting bravado aside, no one, particu- 
larly one’s neighbours, is obliged to put up with the nuisance 
of vindictive bees. In the course of the whole of last 6eas<.)n 
a well-known apiarist who has studied this matter, received 
only two or three stings from his own bees, and these he 
ascribes entirely to his own carelessness. * The writer, over the 
same period, can remember being stung only once, though his 
season’s work included the frequent opening of hives, the 
taking of swarms sometimes in difficult situations, and the 
continual handling of honey-supers. 

Safety and comfort in beemanship depend, in the first place, 
on having bees of quiet disposition: and. sec'ond and last and 
all the time, on deft, deliberate, gentle handling dictated by 
knowledge, together with abstention from fussy and needless 
interference with the bees. Probably the old maxim — that 
all knowledge worth having must be paid for — is as true in 
the attainment of proficiency in bee-craft as in anything else; 
but it cannot be too widely known that the production of honey 
and wax is no more likely to prove, nor necessarily to be 
regarded ns, a prickly pursuit, than the cultivation of goose- 
berries. Indeed, as far as personal safety goes, the writer 
would far rather superintend a score of bee-hives than have 
the charge of one moderate-sized gooseberry-patch. 

The avowed purpose of these observations is to advocate a 
return to the ancient and profitable pursuit of bee-keeping by 
our cottagers and smallholder class of country-dwellers, as a 
practical contribution to the elucidation of the problem of 
making life easier for the small man on the land. It is not 
intended, however, to deal with the details of modeni bee- 
keeping methods, but rather to indicate a few of the broad 
principles on which the sucress of small apiculture depends. 
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The production of hoiicv and bee.-^waM is essejitially a local 
industry. Very large apiaries located on one spot are 
econonii(!ally unsound, for the simple reason that a given 
district, however rich in flora, is capable of employing profitably 
only a definite small mi ruber of colonies, seeing that the 
effe^'tive range of the honey-bee’s flight is generally limited 
to a radius of, perhaps, a couple of miles. Boo-keeping pure 
and simple, is therefore, by a law of nature, reserved for the 
small man, and must ever remain so wdiile our present system 
of agriculture lasts. There may come a time when planting 
exclusively for honey aTul w%ax production may develop into a 
payal)le project, and tlit-n. by degrees, large apiaries will 
probably oust the smaller ones altogether: ’ ut to consider 
that now^ would he a mere utopian dealing in futures.” The 
visible logic of the situation is to regard lioney and beesw'ax 
as, wdiat they essentially o’*e at j)re.-’.cjit , bv-produ(*.ts of other 
rural commodities, and IvHmianship a sort of wholesale 
gleaning. P'or w'c are all gleaners at present, and nothing 
more, though it is just ” wdth your will or l\v your will ” in 
respect of the fanners: they must let our winggd thousands 
pass whether they will or no. The bee-keeper, indeed, is in 
this enviable position- -lie pays nothing for his raw material, 
nothing in w\ages, and his labourers toil unremittingly for him 
while at the same time supporting themselves. His owm con- 
tribution to the enterprise is merely a w^arehouse and factory 
costing a few shillings, a little of his spare time, and an odd 
corner of garden-space. No wonder it has become a truism 
that bee-keeping on modern scientific lines can be made to 
pay cent, per cent. 

This .statement is literally true, but it needs accurate 
definition and qualification. Bee-kee])ing will not pay unless 
fa clean sw^eep is made of many erroneous notions, both new as 
well as old. There is perhaps no other pursuit in which such 
wide diversities, even contrarieties, of opinion and method 
exist among its professed exponents, all of w^hom, however, 
command a certain measure of success. At first this seems 
hopelessly paradoxical, until one realises the fact that the 
redoubtable honey-bee will make good ” to a certain extent 
under almost any conditions: if not because of the bee-keeper’s 
methods, at least triumphantly in spite of them. All that, 
however, involves a great waste of bee-acumen and energy 
intolerable in these urgent days. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is that the deeper knowledge we get of the great 
nnalterable principles underlying hive-life as exploited by the 
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bees themselves, the better we can make our colonies pay. It 
is to one in particular of the more outstanding of these 
principles, rather than to the general, accepted, practical daily 
routine of bee-craft, that we should now address ourselves. 

It would be absurd, of course, to say that successful honey- 
production dei>ends upon the kind of hive in which the bees 
(ire housed, although, hyperbolicaliv, the phrase may be 
admitted. The dauntless nature of the lioriey-bee — her age-long 
triumph over difficulties set in her j^ath by the ignorance of 
man — ('ornes clearly to light under even the most curfc>ory study 
of ancient beernanship. Nor does a review of bee-keeping 
methods in vogue in times comparatively modern, reveal any 
better understanding of the bees’ requirements in the matter 
of hives as a result of nearer acquaintan(!e with their true 
habits. Tt is a literal fact that thei’c w'as no such thing as 
a bee-hive, in any sense worthy of the name, in existence in 
any country, until about three hundred years ago, when 
Sir Christopher Wren devised his octagon hive, inaugurating 
what is known as the “ storification ” princijde. In bee-craft 
this w'as an epoch-making event, for Wren’s hive afforded 
tlie domesticated honey-bee a thing which her winged sist^^r 
of the wilds had easily secured for herself by building in a 
hollow tree) — a domicile capable of expansion to meet the 
growing needs of the colony. But Wren’s hive only provided for 
expansion Joicnwifrds : that is to say, extension of the actual 
brood-nest, the nursery-quarters of the hive. It was left to a 
Scotsman, of characteristic racial intelligence, to discover, some 
century and a half later, that bees in a natural condition carry 
their surplus honey-stores vpirards. And so the famous 
Stewarton hive, with its easily added upper storeys, and its 
resulting extraordinarily increased honey-yields, came into 
being. 

The paramount stage, hovrever, in the evolution of the 
modern bee-hive, was not reached until the year 1834, when 
the principle of the movable-comb hive was discovered by Major 
Augustus Munn, although the honour of priority for this 
invention is, it is believed, claimed by several other countries. 
The movable-comb hive at once transformed bee-keeping from 
a black art into an authentic thougli very immature and youth- 
ful science. The trouble in the present day is that the 
science of bee-keeping thus initiated, has, from the very first, 
been handicapped by an incorrigible, Peter Pan-like propensity 
of not being able to grow up. The movable-comb frame idea 
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was at once grasped by all bee-keepera, and aa soon as it was 
discovered that these frames could be fitted with thin sheets 
of beeswax — impressed all over on both sides with a hexagonal 
patterji to represent cell-bases, which the bees would readily 
draw out into comb — then the craft came into possession of a 
thing which worked a complete revolution in the honey and 
wax industry. For the first time it then became possible to 
“ manage ” a hive — to add new frames to the brood-nest when 
the (jueen recjuired more room for egg-laying; to do away with 
old clogged and useless (‘ornbs and substitute good ones; to 
take combs of brood from over-populous colonies and give them 
to less foiward ones; to control the breeding of drones by 
limiting the area of drone-comb in the hive, and by closer inter- 
spacing of the combs: to get at any part of the bee-city at a 
moment’s notice for renewal of queens, or any other of a. 
variety of o]ierations; to prevent swarming by cutting out 
(jiicen-cells, giving more room in the hrood-nest by emptying 
existing combs of their honey, and adding comb-s])ace for the 
queen: to make artificial swaims when recpured: and, above 
all, to keep up an inexhaustible supply of honey-combs, these 
being taken away as soon as filled, the honey in them removed 
by the centrifugal extracting machine, and Ihc empty combs 
returned at once to the hive to be filled again. This latter 
possibility alone, by saving the bees the labour and time needed 
for comb-building just when both labour and time were most 
precious — during the height of the honey-flow — stamped the 
movable-comb hive as a veritable triumph of utility, and at 
once made it possible to obtain twice as much honey as hereto- 
fore from any given stock. 

In so far as a full exploitation of the advantages of the 
rnovable-comb system is concerned, bee-keepers have indeed 
little with which to reproach themselves. In the matter of 
hives, however, we are in a very different case. It is here 
that bee-keeping science has k('pt its pristine babyhood almost 
intact. The straw^-skep age was succeeded by an age of plain 
"wooden box-hives: and the hive of the present day, for all 
its ingeniously contrived interior, remains a box and nothing 
more. Yet it should be a great deal more. It is vital, in fact, 
to the whole future prosperity of the craft that bee-keepers 
should generally recognise prevailing deficiencies in hive-con- 
«truction and set about remedying them without delay. 

The main fault of almost all hives obtainable commercially 
tit the present time, is that their walls are too thin. This may, 
at first glance, seem an immaterial point, provided that the 
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hive is capable of excluding all moisture and draught — but this 
is not so. An indispensable quality in a good hive is that it| 
should be in a very high degree both heat-retaining and heat- 
resisting, and in these qualities almost every hive at present 
on the market is lamentably wanting. If there be one principle 
more than anothei' which the writer’s long practical experience 
has established beyond a doubt, it is the necessity for double* 
walls in a bee-hive. Nor is it enough to construct the hive of 
fcwo shells, one fitting loosely within the other. This is better 
than the single-wall pattern, but it fails in several important 
parti(!ular8, even when the space between the two shells is 
packed with a heat-intercepting material such as chaff. 
Packing of this nature is liable to get damp, when it soon 
changes into a mass of corruption; and if merely left loose 
between the cases, it proves an unmitigated nuisance, should, 
either of them need to be disturbed. Practic^nlulity rules all 
packing devic^es out of court, unless the material be securely 
enclosed. Indeed, its use is rendered superfluous, because 
(lead-air — a perfectly (confined empty space — is by far the 
best heat-retaining medium known. A good hive, therefore, 
at least as far as con(;erns the brood-nest, must have all its 
four sides composed of dead-air cavity-walls, preferably not 
less than three inches thick over all. 

fl^he writer is w^ell aware that in insisting on this point, he 
is running counter to the notions, or want of notions, in the 
majority of bee-keepers, and is especially likely to embroil him- 
self with “ the trade.” It is admitted that a clever and care- 
ful bee-master can make bees thrive to a certain degree in- 
almost anything: admitted also the logic — though not the 
morals — of the position that wdiile single-walled hives, easy to 
construct, can be readily sold, it would be folly to push the sale 
of another article, however superior, which is troublesome and 
expensive to make. Despite the troulile and cost, however, 
stress must here be laid not on the superiority alone of doublc- 
wallcd hives, but on the downright necessity of them, where 
the bee-keeper looks for the best return on bis outlay. 

In su(*.h hives, properly designed and put together, it is 
definitely (ilairaed that the bees wull remain healthier at all 
seasons, will consume a smaller amount of food during winter, 
will make more speedy progress in numerical strength through- 
out the spring, and, because they thus reach the brink of th(^ 
summer nectar-flow with a larger population of workers, will 
certainly collect more honey for their owner. The cottager 
and smallholder, therefore, to whom thase observations are 
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inninly ii-ddressed, I'arnostly coiinKellccl to adopt this systeir* 
of hou:*;iii^ ]iis ]')ecR ns ooo of the principal points in profitablo 
a])I(*nltnro. 

Tndeodi, it is scarcely possible to extract the fullest advantage 
fi’om (he modern inovablc~c*ornb hive system. under any other 
piocedure. Damp is the chmf enemy of hive-life, and probably 
dr' main exciting cnnse of nearly all diseases of bees. A stock 
housed in a hrood-chamber vvliich can be kept both warm and 
dry, and at the same time freely ventilated, will retain health 
and tlirive in the face of continued adverse weather conditions, 
whore colonies housed in the single-walied hives will come 
liopelessly to grief. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
The aignmenis follow ea(*h other in a vicious circle. Single 
walls mean cold walls, ('old walls mean perpetually damp 
walls as regards their insides, because the warm vapour 
incessantly given off by both bees and ripening honey, con- 
denses on them; whereas with double walls, the interior surface 
of whi(’h remains as w^arm as the rest of the l)rood-(*.hamber, 
fcliis vapour passes harmlessly out of the hive. Damp walls 
mean damp combs and an incessant lowering of temperature, 
which the bees try to counteract by extra feeding; and extra 
feeding, cornliined wdtli inaction during periods of confinement 
to the hive, means dysentery and possibly worse. 

When w’e make the w^alls of onr hiv^s perfectly non-con- 
ducting to heat, w^e cut at the root of all this mischief. Then, 
instead of a vicious circle of arguments, w^e have a benevolent 
one. Double walls mean warm w-alls. Warm walls mean 
[lermanenlly dry walls, and these again ensure a wliole hive- 
interior dry and of uniform temperature. In winter the bees 
are comfortable, their hiliernation is more complete, and so 
they require loss food. Brood-raising in early spring forges 
ahead betimes. In the summer lieats the hive remains cool, 
and the tendency to swarming is lessened. Moreover, because 
the hives keep dry under all conditions, the bee-keeper can 
leave their entrances wide open at all times of year, thus pro- 
viding abundant means of ventilation; and plenty of fresh air 
means hardy, \igorons, disease-resisting bees. It stands to 
reason that bees of that fettle must always prove the best 
honey-makers. 

In the end, therefore, at the cost of a little extra trouble 
and timber, the cottager has not only given his children an 
unlimited supply of body and brain-building food throughout 
the year, but has probably paid his rent, and butcher’s, and 
liaker’s bills into the* bargain. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF 
GRAZED PASTURES BY MANURING. 

T. J. Jknkin, >LSr., 

U'lut crt:}fy CoUf’-ye of WoIch^ Ahcrjjsin'jfth. 

General conclii.sioxis obtained from ibe results of a series 
of experiments on the improvement of hill and peaty pastures 
laid down by the Depai’tment of Agiiciilture, University 
Uollege of North Wales, Bangor, have been published by that 
Department in pamphlet form.* 

These experiments were made in 1913, 1914 and 1915, and 
were all on a uniform plan, as shown in Table T. 

Table I.— Plan of Experiments. 

Manure 2)er .lore. 

I^lot 1. 10 cwt. Basic Slag, 42 per cent, total phosphate, 33*6 per cent. 

citri(5 soluble phosphate. 

„ II. 10 cwt. Ground Gafsa Phosphate, 62 per cent, total phosphate, 
22'4 per cent, citric soluble phosphate. 

,, III. 6 cwt. Superphosphate, 30 per cent. i>ho8phate, 

„ IV. No Manure. 

,, V. Superphosphate as for Plot HI, with the addition of 20 cwt. 
Ground Lime. 

VI. 20 cwt. Ground Lime. 

,, VII. 36 cwt. Ground Limestone. 

1’he plots were also (iross-dresaed with a potassic manure, 
viz., 1^ cwt. sulphate of potash per acre in the earliest 'experi- 
ments and 6 cwt. of kainit jier acre in the later experiments. 

These experiments were made at a number of centres 
tliroughoiit North Wales. Although valuable results were 
obtained, at most of the centres the ground was not sufficiently 
uniform to give reliable results from botanical analyses. Only 
at five centres, therefore, wore botanical analyses of the 
herbage made, all primarily in the fourth summer of the 
experiments. At one of the centres, the ^-esults were practi- 
cally nil, while the botanical results only showed that 
lojxuminous plants were entirely absent from the herbage. 

At a second centre, where the soil was a neutral peat and 
the herbage approximately that of the fen type, there was no 
change which might be considered to be an agricultural 

* The latest pamphlet, “ The Improvement of Rough Pasture,” wan issued 
early in 1920. The writer is indebted to Professor R. G. White for particulars 
of these experiments. The work here recorded was done while the writer 
was attachea to the Department of Agriculture at Bangor. 
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iraprovemeni, and tlie chief botanical result was a distinct 
increase, both in number and vigour, of Juncus suhnodulosus, 
following the application of basic slag, superphosphate and 
superphosphate with ground lime. The most interesting 
feature of this experiment, however, was that ground Gafsa 
phosphate had no effect whatever. 

At the other three centres, very marked results were 
obtained, but, unfortunately, owing to some doubts as to the 
uniformity of the soil, three of the plots at Centre A and one 
at Centre C have been ruled out. 

All the results given here were obtained by the Percentage 
Frequency method. This method has the effect in some cases 
of obscuring some important features, particular'/ the effect 
of treatment upon the density of the herbage as revealed 
by the number of plant units per unit area. For this reason, 
aggregate results are given in terms both of plant units per 
unit area, and percentage frequency, the unit area selected 
being 36 sq. in. To give detailed analyses would mean very 
long tables, and although those would be interesting, the 
results for many plants occurring only in relatively small 
qiiaritities would not be sufficiently definite to be of much 
value. Only the most important plants are. therefore, included 
in the detailed results. 

The Effect of Potash, — At none of the centres where 
botanical analyses were made was there anv indication that 
potash had any appreciable effect. At another centre, how- 
ever, on^well-drainod , deef>, acid peat, it had a marked effect. 
On the “ No manure ” plot, it had the effect of increasing 
Knapweed (Cmtavrca 7iipra) in a very conspicuous man::er, 
but this was not seen where the potash was used with other 
manures. The greatest improving effect was obtained when 
potash was used with superphosphate and ground lime, but it 
was also clearly seen on the basic slag, Gafsa pliospliate, and 
superphosphate plots. 

No marked diffoi*ence could be seen between the basic slag 
and Gafsa plots, although White Clover was more developed 
on the latter. Both were obviously superior to the superphos- 
phate plot, which, however, showed considerable improvement 
over the unmanured plot. 

All three plots showed a marked increase in the number of 
plant units peu' unit area. Tt is interesting to note (Table II) 
that the number of grass units increased equally on the basic 
slag and Gafsa plots. There was a considerably greater 
increase in grass units on the superphosphate plot, but the 
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Centre A r Penlan, Llangollen, Denbigrlisliire 

Field : Old pasture in poor condition, continuously grazed, naturally 
well-drained. 

Soil : Shallow, medium loam on shaly brash. 

Altitude: 1,250 feet. 

Rainfall : Probably about 50 inches. 


Table II.— Aggregate Besults for Centre A. Fourth Summer. 



Manure used 

Basic SlHg. 

Gsl‘sa 

rhosphate. 

Superphosphate. 

None. 

Plant units 

Gramincas 

268 

258 

290 

200 

per unit 

Loguminosae - 

(>6 

107 

40 

8 

area 

Miscellaneous 

28 

27 

27 

26 


Total - ‘ 

352 

rf02 

857 

234 

Percentage 

1 GramincKi 

73*3 

05-8 

81*2 

85*6 

Prequencyi Leguminosic - 

18*7 

27-3 

11*2 

3*4' 


Miscellaneous 

8-0 

i 

6-0 

7*6 

11*1 



100-0 


100-0 

100*0 


increase of leguminous plants was least on this plot. There- 
was actually very little change in the miscellaneous plants, |)ut 
owing to the other changes involved they would appear frbm 
the percentage results to have decreased. 

At this centre, Gafsa phosphate clearly had the greatest effect 
on the aggregate botanical composition of the herbage, while its 
effect upon the leguminous plants was considerably more marked 
than that of basic slag. 


Table III.— Some Detailed Percentage Besults for Centre A. 
Fourth Summer. 



Basic Slag. 

Gafsa. 

Super- 

phosphate. 

None. 


I’cr ceiU. 

P*tr vent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Ai/rostie tenuis 

45*7 

40-6 

50‘0 

73-1 

JIolcus latuitus 

6*8 

4-0 

5-8 

2-1 

Fesfuca rubra - • | 

6*5 

8*3 i 

6-1 1 

3-0 

Oynosurus rristatus 

0*6 

6*8 

3-0 j 

2-6 

A ntlwxanth'um odoratutu 

4*5 

6-1 

6-6 1 

4-3 

Trlfolium ropens - 

14-2 

25-0 

10-2 i 

1-7 

Lohia cornicvlatus 

4-5 

2-8 

10 * 

1 

1 

17 


One of the chief features shown by Table III is that the 
proportion of Bent grass was decreased by all three manures, 
while that of the other grasses was increased. The extent of 
the change varied considerably in some cases. Gafsa phos- 
phate gave a remarkable increase of white clover. 

Centre B : Pftidd, Rhyd-ddu, Carnarvonshire 

Field Very old pasture, continuously grazed, good natural drainage, 
Soil: Thin acid peat on local drift. 

Altitude: 900 feet. 

Moirfall: Very high (probably about 100 iiicbes), ' v ; 

n 
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Owing to a very marked change observed in the herbage of 
some of the plots at this centre by the sixth summer, the per> 
centage frequency examination was made both in the fourth 
summer and in the sixth. 


Table IV. — ^Aggregate Besulta lor Centre B. Fourth and 
Sixth Summers. 



Manure 
u.sed • — 

Basic 

Blag. 

Gafsa 

pho.s- 

phate 

Bupci- 

phos- 

phatc. 

» 

None 

till 

rT Ci. 

Ground 

Lime. 

f3r ound 
Lime* 
stone. 


Plant units 

Gramiiietc ... 

828 

298 

266 

229 

293 

277 

276 


per unit 

Lcgumiiiosai... 

9.5 

93 

75 

13 

94 

70 

27 

area 

Miscellaneous 

31 

15 

22 

23 

24 

18 

16 

S 

rA 

t, 


Total 

454 

40() 

363 

265 

411 

365 

318 

t» 










« 

Percentage 

Gnirnineae .. 

72-2 

73-4 

73*3 

86-4 

71-3 

'.6*9 

86-6 1 

P 

Frcjquency 

Leguminosie,., 

20*9 

22-9 

207 

4*9 

22*9 

19*2 

8*5 

Cfc'. 

Pi 


M iscellaneous 

6-8 

3 7 

6-1 

8*7 

5*8 

4*9 

5*0 



Ttital 

99'9 

100*0 

100*1 

100 0 

1 

lOO’O 

lOO’O 1 

100-0 

f 


Plant units 

Gramineae ... 

280 

290 

268 


320 

301 

HI 


per unit 

Legurainosae,. 

18 

6 ; 

4 

9 

54 

66 

46 

96 

fH 

SI 

S? 

t> 

b* 

area 

Miscellaneous 

47 

23 1 

31 i 

15 ! 

' 

31 

24 

27 


Total 

346 


303 

232 , 


i 391 

377 

Percentage 

Umminea^ ... 

81-2 

90*9 

88*4 

i 

89’ 7 [ 

79*0 

77*0 

80*6 

a 

Frequency 

riOgurninos® .. 

.5 2 

1*9 

13 

3*9 

13*3 

16-9 

12*2 

& 

Miscellaneous 

136 

7-2 

1 10*2 

6 *5 1 

77 

6*1 

7-2 



Total 

lOnO 


99 9 

100-1 j 

100 0 

1000 

lOO’O 


• Averaj?e figures for three untreated plots. The figures for these three plots 
varied but little. 


In the fourth summer, the most improved plots appeared to 
be those on which basic slag, Gafsa, and superphosphate with 
ground lime were respectively applied, but improvement waa 
^also noticeable on the superphosphate and ground lime plots. 
On the ground limestone plot improvement was very small* 
Table IV shows that at this time there was also a very marked 
difference in the herbage of the plots. On the most improved 
ones, there was a very marked increase in the number of plant 
units per unit area, especially on the basic slag plot, and a striking 
feature is the similarity of the figures for Leguminosffi on the 
three most improved plots. In the percentage results, this 
similarity is obscured and the figures for leguminous plants are 
relatively near each other for the five most improved plots. 
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Similarity between the figures for the ground lime and super- 
phosphate plots is also observable. 

By the sixth summer, the basic slag, Gafsa, and super- 
phosphate plots were in a bad state. The first two plots had a 
patchy appearance, with a considerable proportion of practi- 
cally bare soil, while the superphosphate and the unmanured 
plots appeared to be exactly alike. The superphosphate with 
lime and the ground lime plots were, on the other hand, in 
excellent condition, while the ground limestone plot was much 
improved. As will be seen from Table IV, the unmanured 
plot had suffered relatively little change in the interval, but 
the change in Plots I, II and III was very marked, the legu- 
minous plants having all but disappeared. At the same time^ 
there was a decrease of these plants on the superphosphate with 
lime plot, but the percentage cx>mposition of the herbage was 
still good. The change on the ground lime plot was relatively 
small, but there was a considerable increase in the gramineous 
plant units per unit area. These aggregate figures do not show 
any great difference between the first three plots in the sixth 
year, but, as will be seen from Table V, the superphosphate 
plot was much more nearly similar to the unmanured plot than 
either the basic slag or the Gafsa plots. 

Table V.— Some Percentage Frequency results lor Flridd 
Obtained in the Fourth and Sixth Summers alter Treatment. 








Super- 





BaRio 

Slag. 

Oafsa 

Super- 

« 

phosphate 

Ground 

Lime. 

Ground 


Manure used 

PhOB- 

pbos- 

No 

with 

Lime- 



phate. 

phate. 

Manure. 

Ground 

Lime. 

stone. 



H 

Agrosth spp 

33*8 

31*9 

17*7 

22*7 

21-9 

16*1 

16*9 

S3 

Festtuca ovina ... 

17-4 

25*9 

370 

41-9 

34*6 

38*9 

48*2 

m 

D 

Molinla ccprulea 

0*1 

0*5 

3-9 

7*1 

2-7 

3*4 

7*6 

CO 

A nth oxanthv m- odoratuin 

5*3 

2-6 

3*6 

2*9 

1*0 

3*2 

2*7 

m 

H 

lYifolium repem 

20*9 

22*9 

20*7 

4*9 

22*9 

19*2 

7*6 


PoUntilla ereota 

0-5 

0*2 

0-4 

20 

1 5 

1*0 

1*6 

p 

O 

Sag} na procnnihem 

2*4 

1*2 

— 

1 0*5 

2*4 

1*9 

1*2 

S 

Agroatia spp 

471 

68*4 

1 

21-0 

18-8 

28*1 

22*2 

22*8 


Fentvca arltia 

61 

5*3 

27*9 

40 *:> 

39*3 

36*6 

36 0 


Molinia ooervlea 

20 

0*6 

4-4 

4*9 

3*3 

2*0 

4 0 

D 

CO 

K j 

Anthomanthum odaratum 

6 T > 

1*9 

— 

2-3 

— 

1*6 

2*7 

TrifoHum rappm 

5-2 

1-9 

1-3 

3*9 

13*4 

16*9 

12 *^ 

H 1 

a 

QQ 

PotmtiUa erect a 

1*2 

1 0*9 

> 0*2 

0*6 

2*0 

2*8 

2*7 

Sagina prooumheni 

2-3 

1 2-5 

0*4 


2*2 

0*8 

0*6 


* Av«mge for three not real plotp, ooe at each end of the aeries, the other in 
the centre. The figures for these three plots yaried but little, e.g., Agrastit : — 
23*6, 23*7, 20*5 per cent. 
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It would appear from the figures in this table thsCt the 
balance of the herbage on the slag and Gafsa plots was so 
upset that it was unable immediately to return to its original 
state, but immediate reversion was possible on the super- 
phosphate plot when the effects of the manure were exhausted. 

The effects of slag and of Gafsa phosphate are particularly 
marked upon some plants. It is curious to note that Agrostis 
spp. were much increased even by the fourth summer, when 
the plots were in excellent condition, w^hile by the sixth 
summer there was a further increase, although the plots were 
then in a very poor condition. Some of the other plots showed 
very little change or decrease by the fourth summer, and, 
except on the superphosphate with ground lime plot, the 
development of Agrostis was not far from normal in the sixth 
summer. Festuca ovina was even more .markedly affected by 
slag and by Gafsa phosphate, but on the other plots it suffered 
relatively little. There was a marked decrease of Molinia on 
the most improved plots, but relatively little on the others. 

From these results, it w^oiild appear that, under the con- 
ditions of the experiment, (1) a marked improvement may be 
accompanied by such a change in the botanical composition 
of the herbage that, when the direct effect of the manure has 
been exhausted, the herbage may become even poorer than 
it was originally; (2) an increase in Agrostis spp. may accom- 
pany a marked improvement; (3) a decrease of Festuca ovina 
may also occur when an improvement takes place, and, in 
extreme cases, may almost disappear as a result of treatment 
which has given a great iinprovemont; (i) an increase in 
Trifolhim repens accompanies an improvement, while a decrease 
accompanies a deterioration : (5) Sagina procumhens shows 
an increase with improvement, and may maintain or even 
improve its incrc.ase with the deterioration which follows 
improvement, if the general balance has been so upset that 
direct reversion to original condition is not possible. 

Centre C : Pfyddion, near Caerwys, Flintshire 

Field: Very old pasture-, continuously grazed, rather flat, but 
nat urally well-drained. 

Soil : Mostly rather heavy loam on clay drift over limestone. 

Altitude : About 650 feet. 

Raif^all : About 40 inches. 

The plots at this centre were also examined by the Percentage 
Frequency method in the fourth summer after the application 
of the manures. Piirt of Plot VII was on rather lighter soil 
than the other plots, and the results obtained are not, there- 
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fore, included in the tables. Kesults on the “ No manure 
plot are the average for two such plots, one ground adjoining 
the basic slag plot and the other in the position shown in the 
tables. 


Table VI.— Aggregate Results for Centre 0. Fourth Summer. 



Manures used 

Baelo 

Slajf. 

— 

G 

Phosphate. 

— 

Super- 

phosphate. 

Korie. 

Super- 

phosphate 

with 

Lime. 

Ground 

Lhne. 

riant imits 

Oraiuiiicfl^ 

380 

387 

256 

220 

813 

191 

por unit 

Lcguininosie - 

87 

107 

50 

7 

69 

12 

area 

JVl iscollaneous 

33 

27 

34 

59 

44 

45 


Total - - 

500 

; 521 

340 

1 

286 

426 

248 

Force ntage 

Graniinviii 

70 -0 1 

74*3 

! 7.5*8 

76*9 

73*6 

77*0 

Frequency; 

Legiuuiuosie - 

17-4 1 

1 20 6 

14*7 

2*4 

1 10*2 

4*8 


' Miscellaneous 

6*6 1 

i 

.5*2 

1 

10*0 

20*6 

i 10*3 

18*1 


Total - - 

100*0 

i 100*0 1 

100 0 

90 9 

100*0 

i 99*9 


In the fourth summer (and in other years also) it was clear 
from the appearance of the plots that the most successful were, 
as usual, those on which basic slag, (rafsa phosphate, and 
superphosphate with ground lime had been applied. The 
ground lime plot show^ed no improvement whatever, and, if 
anything, it w^as rather poorer in appearance than the untreated 
ground. Crround limestone showed a very slight improvement, 
while the impiwement on the superphos])hate plot was well 
marked, although the line between it and the adjoining Gafsa 
plot was easily tracc'able. In this case, again, the results 
show^ (Table VJ) that on the most improved plots there was 
a very marked increase in the number of plant units per unit 
area. Differing from the other centres, however, the’ 
miscellaneous plants w^cre much affected in the aggregate, but 
in the original pasture they stood at a relatively very high figure. 
The decrease of these plants on certain plots w^as, however, 
so well distributed amongst the various species that the changes 
in individual species were generally insignificant. 

It is of some interest to note that, in spite of th.e underlying 
rock (at no great distance from the surface), the greatest 
change was brought about by Gafsa phosphate.* 

Table VII shows that here, as at Centre D, a marked 
improvement may be accompanied by an increase of Bent 
grass, although there was no marked change on the super- 
phosphate wit h lime pl ot. 

♦At one centre only was Gafsa phosphate inferior to basic slag, and that 
was on a deep neutral peat in Anglesey. At this centte Gafsa had no effect 
whatever, while slag had a marked effect. 
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Red fescue increased on the most improved plots and also 
on the ground lime plot. On close examination, it was found 
that the appearance of the grass differed greatly in the two 
cases. On the ground lime plot the stems were purplivsh and the 
grass unattractive, while on the improved plots it was of 
excellent colour and well grazed. 

The two grasses which seem to have been affected most are 
Sieglingia dccrmhens (Triodia) and Quaking Grass. Both were 
greatly reduced on the most improved plots. Even ground lime 
had caused some decrease. 

Yorkshire Fog, on the other hand, increased on the more 
improved plots, hut not in proportion to the extent of tho 
improvenKijit. The increase on the superphosphate with lime 
plot and the decrease on the ground lime plot appear to indicate 
that, under the conditions of the experiment, treatment had 
a special effect upon this grass. 

As usual, a marlced improvement was accompanied by an 
increase in Loguminosa', especially White Clover, and this 
increase was cxcieptionalfy marked on the Gafsa ])lot. 


Table VII. — Some Percentage Frequency Results for Centre C. 
Fourth Summer. 



T{a^)c 

1 

(ijit'-a 

Super- 

p}iofc])liate. 

None. 

Supf'f- 

phft^'ph'ito 

Wltll 

(rround 

Oround 

Lime. 



i 



Lime. 


Af/roj<tistPfrui.i 

Ui S 

1 

1 3a '5 

41-3 

3i*r) 

3i»-a 

39 1 

Jffsfura vuhni ... 

15-8 

1 20*1) 

13-2 

12-5 

18-5 

19*8 

A nfh ojraufh v m nflorntu nt 

‘\A 

1 

3-8 

1*2 

:4 n 

1 4*8 

SlcylitHlia (Ivaumhenn 

1(> 

! 0-6 

2*0, 

0 T) 

0-7 

, 4*8 

fMcus /anat(fs 

&•() 

1 

6-2 

4-.^. 

11*0 

1 

liruft media 

0-8 

i 1-5 

0*7 

]37 

2*0 

i 8*5 

Tet folium rope it < 

15 -a 

; 20-0 


1*3 

ir> 5 

2*4 

Lo ' H .V VAtrn t r u lat us 

J*8 

, 0*5 { 

! 1 

1*2 

1-2 

1 i 

0*7 

! 2*4 

i 


Summary and Conclusions. — The main object of this article 
is to pla(-e on record and render available some botanical data 
obtained from manurial experiments under three different sets 
of conditions on very poor pastures in North Wales. For this 
reason, no attempt has been made to discuss the results at all 
fully. From the data given, however, the following conclu- 
sions may be drawn: — 

(1) At all three centres a very marked improvement was 
observed on some of the plots. (This was, however, not the 
case at some centres where similar experiments were carried 
out.) 
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(2) At each centre, a marked improvement was accompanied 
by a marked increase in the total number of plant units per 
unit area, and this increase was apparently in proportion to 
the extent of the improvement. 

(3) Marked improvement was also invariably accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the proportion of White Clover. 

(4) In one case, improvement was accompanied by a 
decrease of the proportion of Bent grass, which, however, 
stood originally at a high figure. At the other two centres, 
the proportion increased as a result of improvement.* 

(5) At one centre Sheep’s Fescue was profoundly affected 
by basic slag and by Clal'sa phosphate. 

(6) In general, equal quantities of high-grade basic slag 
and ground Gafsa phosphate gave nearly equal results, but 
the botanical data strongly suggest that Gafsa phosphate was 
the more ofTective. In one case, improvement by means of 
these manures was quickly followed by a great deterioration, 
and it would apf)ear that the changes induced by them in the 
first instaiK’e w('rc so gj'cat that the pasture w^as incapable 
of reverting dinictly to its original condition. 

(7) Superphosphate with ground lime gave very good 
results, which were, perhaps, not quite so good as those given 
by the two manures already mentioned. At the particular 
centre referred to above, there was not such rapid deterioration 
as with basic slag and Gafsa phosphate, 

(8) Superphosphate alone was in all three cases inferior to 
the manures already mentioned, but it produced a considerable 
improvement. AVith this manure, the deterioration which 
followed the initial improvement at Centre B consisted of 
a reversion of the herbage to its original state. 

(9) Only at one centre did ground lime alone effect an 
improvement. 

(10) Besults for ground limestone are given for one centre 
only, where it was more effective than at any other centre. 
Even here, however, its action was very slow. 


* Of . Stapledon, R.G. : Pasture Problems; The Response of Individual 
Species under Manures,” Jowr, Agri. Sci,j Vol. VI. Part IV, 1914. 
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MARKETING OF FRUIT. 

H. V. Taylob, A.K.C.S., B.Sc., 

Deputy Controller of Horticulture. 

In considering this subject it must not be forgotten that m the 
early days the bulk of the fruit was grown in the vicinity where 
it was needed and the transport was more or less’ limited to a 
few miles. For this reason there sprang up many localised 
industries in fruit growing near the populated areas. Questions 
of grading and packing and the kind of packages necessary did 
not woigh very heavily with the producer of the. fruit, and he 
used such packages as were convenient. The Kentish and 
Middlesex men found that round baskets, hajxipers and half- 
bushel baskets were the most convenient for traile with the 
London shops, whereas Evesham iruit growers preferred to use 
a square basket of the type now known as tlio Evesham pot. 
Other distri(tts usocl flats or barrels. All i>rovc'd ocpially satis- 
factory for the carrying on of this purely local l)upineBB. 

In more recent tiiufis, with the advent of stc^am engines and 
railways in tlio country, making the transport of fruit possible 
over long distances, the limitations of disti'icts suitable for the 
production of fruit no longer obtained. Soil and climate then 
became the inon^ important fiiciors. and whei’c these w^ere 
suitable for the production of fruit the industry grow, and impor- 
tant fruit growing areas were developed in many parts of the 
country. Evcui growers engaged in the cider industry in the 
West of England w'ore atiraeded and turned tlieir attention to 
the possibility of the production of table fruit instead of cider 
fruit. In spite of this development the supply of home grown 
produce was seldom, or never, sufficient to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for fruit by the urban dwelUuT. and workers 
nf the large industrial centres. 

The introduction of powerful and fast ships made it possible 
for growers bo far aw\ay as Canada, South America, Australia 
and Tasmania, io send to our markets certain varieties of fruit to 
help to satisfy this dein^iiid. by supplying varieties which came on 
to the markets after the bulk of the home-growm fruit had been 
consumed . 

Imported Fruit. — For shipment purposes growers in other 
countries soon discovered the futility of sending anything but 
good class sound fruit, packed in such a manner as to reduce 
the risk of bruising to a minimum. Thus they evolved the 
system of grading and packing, and brought into use the wooden 
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boxes md barrels now so well known on the markets. Legisla- 
tion fixing certain standards of grades and packages, and 
measurements of boxes and barrels, is of more recent introduc- 
tion. It has no doubt stimulated and hastened forward a move- 
ment which was started voluntarily. 

The exporters soon realised also, that to secure repeat orders 
similar classes of consignments should be branded or labelled 
with distinctive and guaranteed marks, and for continued 
business a large bulk of a very few varieties would be needed. 
Experience in marketing soon established these facts, and 
growers in other countries soon adapted their industry to meet 
these conditions. 

A study of the figures showing the imports into this country 
makes it clear that the methods adopted in marketing imported 
fruit has given satisfaction. It is true that many of these con- 
signments rtiach this country after the home crop has been 
consumod; but a portion, and an increasing portion, is marketed 
h(‘]*e in competition with the home-grown fruit. 

The disadvantage in respect of transport to which the imported 
fruit is placed should serve as a big liaiidii'ap, yt)t because of 
the manner of its presentation such fruit is in ftivonr on the 
maj’kets, and has in fact mule considerable headway in securing 
a considerable proportion of llie trade. Por example, in 1919 
the apple crops in the British Isles were f^xcGiulingly heavy in 
all districts, yet notwithstanding this, 2,907,284 cwt. wwe 
imported from abroad betvreen August and December. Thc'se 
imported a])ples, in preference to the home-growm produce, were 
eagerly bought u]) bv retailers, in many instances at prices in 
excess of those realised for our best samples. This fact illustrates 
the standing in the Bj-itish markets that has he^ui secured by 
the inipo)'ted produce. It has been stated by wdiolesalers that as 
soon as the foreign crop arrives they have considerable difficulty 
in finding buyers for the home produce, simply because retailors 
and others prefer a standard article on wdiicli they can rely to 
an article which may, or may not give satisfaction. 

Home-grown Fruit. — Something must be wrong with the 
home industry that sucli a state of affairs can exist. Is it that 
the English varieties of fruit are inferior to those grown else- 
w^here? Or is it that the fruit is presented to the public in a 
less attractive manner than the imported 2 Or do both these 
factors operate together to the disadvantage of the home-grown 
article? 

The majority of people wwld admit truthfully that well-grown 
English fruit, with its thin skin, juicy flesh, and pleasing flavour, 
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is probably as fine a fruit as is produced anywhere in the world, 
and much superior in flavour to that produced in places where 
the atmosphere is drier and the heat of the sun more intense. 
The fault appears to be not in the article but in the methods of 
packing and marketing — the manner in which it is presented to 
the public. It therefore becomes necessary to consider the 
present methods of marketing and distribution, and to see where 
improvements can be made, what direction reforms should take, 
and by whom they should be made. 

There are, of course, growers in this country who not only 
pick their fruit carefully, but grade it into convenient sizes before 
packing into marketable parcels. Such growers experience little 
difficulty in marketing most of their produce, but their number 
is not larg(?. P(nv people in England have seen apples put 
through grading machines before being properly packed, for even 
in Kent the practice even now is by no means general. The 
usual orchard scene with which one is so familiar, especially in 
the orchards of Somerset and Devon, is that of apples being 
shaken down from the trees, and picked up and thrown into 
barrels; or gathered by hand into baskets and then poured in 
bulk into barrels. Larger and small, sound and blemished, 
perfect and ill-shaped fruit, are all mixed in the same package. 
When full the package is roughly handled to shake the fruit down 
tightly, straw is placed on the top and the package is ready for 
market. Seldom are the package's weighed, for it is generally 
accepted that tlu' weight of apples in any given receptacle is 
known, and is constant irrespective of the variety. 

Late varieties gathered in bulk and stored in heaps cover ( h 1 
with straw in lofts, keep moderately well. The packing of these 
for the market shows little or no advance on those marketed 
direct from the oiuhard. 

Bettor packing and better delivery prevails in the few cases 
where the grower deals direct with the consumer or the retailer, 
)>ut the quantity of fruit that is marketed in this way is small 
compared with that sent to the markets proper. Tn most Rases 
growers generally are not inclined to treat their packing seriously, 
the result ])oing that the salesman has either to sell the produce 
cheap, or to waste time in a busy market and have the goods 
re-sorted and packed with dear labour. Neither course gives 
satisfaction to the grower. The retailer buying the unsorted 
goods is generally dissatisfied. He often finds the best on the 
top, and a lot of small inferior fruit at the bottom. Possibly too 
the packages are less in weight than he was expecting. It would 
not be fair to blame the grower for all these offences, though 
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no doubt he could, with a litle care, have rectified many of them ; 
for the packages may during transit have been interfered with 
on rail, and the increase in pilfering during recent years is 
regrettable. Indeed, complaints as to the transport by 
rail of fruits continue to increase, and the whole system is 
giving general dissatisfaction. Transport by motor ensures 
prompt delivery, less handling of the packages, and consequent 
less bruising of the fruit, and providing the cost is not materially 
different this system is likely to be extended for marketing fruit 
in future. 

Sufficient has been written to indicate that reform measuies 
are necessary, and that the growers, the distributors, and trans- 
port companies can all assist in helping with them. They should 
be such as to secure the marketing, in proper packages, of well- 
grad(Ml fruit, to satisfy the just demands of the consumer. Deal- 
ing first with the grower’s reforms, the question of varieties arises. 

In the past growers have been in the habit of planting a few 
sorts of local importance, and the fascination of multiplying these 
is clearly shown by quoting as an example, that of an orchard 
in the West of England no larger than an acre and a half, where 
no less than 17 different kinds were planted. It is true that 
some varii^ties do better than others in certain localities, and 
that some elasticity must be afforded to the growler when making 
his selection for planting; but it seems important that the whole 
indns.lry should meet together to draw up a list of varieties which 
may bo regarded as of commercial importance. It is not expected 
that ail of these would do well in any one district, or in all classes 
of soil, but most growers would be able to make a selection to 
suit their needs. If this scherue were adopted, varieties which 
are useless or are unknown on the market, would in time be 
eliminated, and a large quantity of the agreed kinds would be 
produced. The public generally would become acquainted with 
these kinds and ask for them. Salesmen and retailers could 
rely on a large bulk of a few sorts and would be in a position 
to give repeat orders. 

The varieties included in the list should be subject to alteration 
from time to time, in order that new introductions of decided 
pi'omise might be added, and worn out or unprofitable sorts 
struck off. 

When the grower has planted the varieties of fruit that are 
required by the consumer, he should endeavour, by the adoption 
of up-to-date hygienic measures in his orchards, to produce clean 
fruit free from blemish, and in picking to handle it with care, 
so that it may be presented to the consumer in a fit manner. 
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RESEARCH IN ANIMAL BREEDING. 

m. 

K. C. PUNNETT, F.B.S. 

Professor of Genetics, University of Cambridge, 

In the previous articles of this series, j^ahlished in the 
April and May issues of the Journal, Prof. Pnnnett dealt 
with the coat colours in cattle, a7id the crossing of polled 
with homed cattle as illusirations of simple Mendelian 
inheritance. 

The factorial hypothesis of heredity is, if substantiated, of 
fundamental importance to the breeder, for it i once raises his 
operations from an empirical to a scientific plane. It brings 
certainty where before was only conjecture. Consequently, when 
animal breeding experiments were started on the University 
Farm at Cambridge in IDIO, it was felt that among the first things 
to do was to choose one or two cases of app'arent blending inherit- 
ance, and to study them criti('ally in. order to ascertain whether 
they could be interpreted on the factorial hypothesis. The choice 
of material was limited to small animals, for reasons of economy. 
This, however, was no drawback, for small animals can bo bred 
in reasonably large numbers; and we can hardly doubt that 
what wo learn from them is applicable to bulkier and more costly 
stock. Our work has, therefore, been' entirely with poultry and 
rabbits. 

One of the most extensive series of experiments undertaken 
with poultry was designed to investigate the inheritance of 
weight. For this purpose two standard hi’oeds w^ere chosen, differ- 
ing markedly in size, but not so much so as to prevent natural 
crossing. For the larger breed we selected the Gold Pencilled 
Hamburgh, and for the smaller one the Silver Sebright Bantam 
(Plate 1, Fig. l/. As will appear later, tlie reason for choosing 
these particular breeds was to make use of the same material for 
the elucidation of more than one problem. From the point 
of view of size tin' two breeds differed snflGLciently, for the average 
weights of cocks and hens respectively were for the Hamburgh 
about 1,400 and 1,100 grammes, while for the Sebright they 
were about 850 and 050 grammes. Boughly^the Sebrights were 
about 3/5ths of the weight of the Hamburghsl 
The first cross birds w^ere intermediate in size, though approxi- 
mating to the larger breed, the cockerels averaging about 1,200 
grammes, and the pullets about 950 grammes. From several 
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pens of such FI birds, an F2 generation of 239 birds was raised, 
viz., 118 coekerels and 126 pallets. In contrast to the uni- 
formity of the FI generation these F2 birds exhibited a wide 
range of variation. As shown graphically in Fig. 6, the weights 
of the cockerels varied from about 550 to 1,600 grammes, while 
those of the pallets were from 500 to 1,200. The majority of 
the birds in this generation were between the weights of the 
origmal parental breeds, bat a few were.larger than the Ham- 
burgh, and a few were smaller than the Sebright (Plate 1, Fig. 2 
and 8). Here we have an apparent case of blended inheritance, with 
fair aniformity in Fl, and a wide range of variation in F2. Can 
such a case be interpreted in terms of the factorial theory? An 
interpretation is possible if we suppose that the Hamburgh and 
the Sebright differ in several factors, each of which affects the 
weight of the bird. The explanation of such eases was first given 
by Nilsson-Ehle, the well-known Swedish plant breeder, to 
account for the results of certain of his experiments with wheat 
and oats at Svalof. The closeness with which the theory fitted 
his results left little doubt of its being a true interpretation. The 
essential part of his idea is that a similar effect may be brought 
about by more than one factor, though such factors are inde- 
pendently transmitted in the usual way. 

Let us suppose that there are several similar factors A, B, C, 
D, &c., which influence the weight of poultry. When a bird 
possesses none of these factors it will be the smallest type of 
bantam; when it contains A it will be rather larger; when it 
contains both A and B it will be larger again, and so on until 
the largest breed is reached, which must be supposed to contain 
a full collection of these factors. Again, let us suppose that 
when a bird is pure for one of these factors, i.e., when it has 
received it from both parents, the effect on its weight is greater 
than when it has received it from one parent only. In other 
words we suppose that dominance is not complete, and that the 
Aa bird, for example, is not so heavy as the AA bird of otherwise 
similar constitution. And so also for the other weight factors, 
B, C, D, &c. 

Now if we suppose that the Hamburgh contained three such 
factors, A, B and C, while the Sebright contained a different one, 
viz., I), we obtain a theoretical explanation which covers the 
observed facts: — 

(1) The uniformity of the parental breeds for a markedly 

different ayerage weight. . , 

(2) The riniftomity of the Fl birds hi weight. 
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FiQ. 6. Illustrating the inheritance of weight in the Hamburgh^Sebright cross. The ftgorei 
at the top r^rescnt the weight in grammes. For further explanation see text. 
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(8) The approximation of the FI birds to the weight of 
the larger parent. 

(4) The great variation in weight shown by the F2 generation. 

(5) The production in F2 of birds larger than the Hamburgh, 
and of others smaller than the Sebright. 

For if the Hamburgh were AABBCCdd, and the Sebright 
aabbccDD, the FI birds must all be AaBlCcDd. They will be 
uniform, and at the same time, since they contain a dose each 
of 4 factors , they will not on our hypothesis be much lighter than 
birds which, like the Hamburgh, contain a double dose of 8 
factors. When, however, such birds are bred together they 
should give an F2 generation showing great variation, for such 
FI birds should produce germ cells of 16 different kinds with 
respect to the four size factors involved, viz. : — 


ABCD 

AbCD 

aBCD 

dbCD 

ABCd 

AbCd 

aBCd 

abCd 

ABcD 

AhcD 

aBcD 

abcD 

ABcd 

Abed 

aBcd 

abed 


From the meeting of two such series of germ cells it is clear 
that all sorts of sizes will result; but the reader who wishes to 
follow out these possibilities in detail must be referred to the 
original paper.* It should, however, bo noticed that such a com- 
bination as AABBCCDD will occur, in which a bird is pure for 
all 4 factors. Birds of this combination, as well as others, such 
as AABBCCDd or AABBCcDD, should be heavier than the Ham- 
burgh. Again, we may have the combination aabbccdd in which 
none of the 4 factors are found. Such birds must be smaller 
than the Sebright. 

The theory is in accordance with the series of facts to be ex- 
plained that was set out on pp. 258 and 255. It can, however, be 
subjected to further test. The very large F2 birds, and the very 
small ones should, on the theory, breed true to size. Lack of 
opportunity prevented the testing of the biggest ones, but a pair 
of the smallest F2 birds (shown on Plate 1, Fig. 2 and 8) was 
mated together, and found to breed true to the unusually small 
size. Lastly, among the birds of intermediate size there should 
be some which are pure for 2 factors, e.g., AABBccdd, which 
should breed true to a size intermediate between that of the 
Hamburgh and the Sebright. Recent tests have revealed the 
existence of such birds. 

This series of experiments suggests that even so complicated 

• “On Inheritance of Weight in Poultry,” by B. C. Punnett and 
P. O. Bailey ; Journal of GhmUct, Yd. IV, 1914. 
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a character as that of weight, where inheritance ia seemingly of 
a blended nature, can nevertheless be interpreted in terms of 
definite factors, each producing a definite effect. It is not of 
course suggested that weight is dependent solely upon such 
factors. Absolute uniformity, even where animals are of the 
same genetical constitution, cannot be e3q)ected. For no two 
animals can be treated exactly alike with respect to food and 
other conditions. Moreover, it is conceivable that other factors, 
influencing vigour as distinct from weight, may come into opera- 
tion, and produce some effect upon weight itself. 

The results are not without interest in connection with the 
problems of in-breeding and the effects of a cross. Close in- 
breeding is held by some to lead to deterioraUon in the matter 
of size, and there is certainly some foundation for this belief. 
Yet it is by no means certain that, sometimes at any rate, this 
deterioration is not due to the fact that the original material was 
impure in some of the size factors, and that one or more of these 
may have been eliminated by unconscious selection. Again, 
there is much evidence to suggest the view that first-cross animals 
frequently make unusually good growth, and exceed both parental 
strains in weight. By some this effect is referred to the increased 
vigour resulting from a cross. This, of course, is no explanation, 
so long as we cannot state precisely how this increased vigour is 
brought about. It may be that there are definite factors working 
for vigour, though at present this has not been experimentally 
proved. The poultry results force us to recognise that increased 
size in first crosses may be due to a cumulative effect of different 
size factors brought in by the two parental breeds. 

The two strains AABBccdd and aabhCCDD would each be of 
intermediate size, and nearer in this respect to the Sebright than 
to the Hamburgh. First-cross birds betewen these two would 
be in constitution AaBhCcDd, i.e , of the same constitution as 
the PI Hamburgh- Sebrights. They would be larger than either 
of the intermediate parental strains, but this increase would not 
be due to vigour incidental to a cross, but to the cumulative effect 
of the i factors .1, B, C, D, of which two were brought into the 
cross by ejich parent. Moreover, such FI birds might be 
expected to give a small proportion of progeny larger than them- 
selves, and breeding true to this increase in size. Where a notable 
increase in size follows on a cross, it suggests that the breeds 
used contained different size factors ; and if this were so it would 
be possible to establish a strain of increased size by working on 
the lines indicated by the factorial theory. 
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in the rabbit, ranging between the self-coloured animal with 
a touch of white on the nose or on a paw, and an animal 
completely white except for a touch of pigment round the 
eye and at the root of the tail (Plate 2, Pig. 3). Such a 
continuous series can in fact be bred in the F2 generation from 
a cross between a self-coloured animal and one of these almost 
white ones. The problem here again was to determine whether 
such an apparently continuous series could be expressed in 
terms of a few definite factors, or whether some other explana- 
tion had to be sought. 

The case was of more than usual interest because Professor 
Castle, working at a similar case in rats, had put forward the 
view that tlie factor itself could be changed by selection/* 
Were this view upheld by experimental research, it is evident 
that we should have to give up the conception of the relative 
f)ermanence of the factor which forms Ihe basis ot the 
factorial theory, and with it that hope of control over breeding 
operations which the definite and permanent factor signifies. 
The results of our experiments with rabbits did not bear out 
Professor Castle’s view. We found that a comparatively simple 
inter})retation on factorial lines would cover the facts.* More- 
over, Professor Castle himself has recently given up his earlier 
view, and considers that an orthodox explanation, in terms 
of the factorial theory, is adequate. We have mentioned the 
case here because the idea that the factor can be influenced 
by “ selection ” is to be found in text-books that are widely 
read. It may serve to prevent misunderstanding if it is realised 
that the view is no longer supported by its originator. 

As we have already stated, a cross between a self-coloured 
animal and a “ White Dutch ’* gives Fl animals with a 
small but varying amount of white, and in r2 a full range 
from Self to White Dutch. In such a series, however, the 
gradual increase of the White occurs in a more or less orderly 
fashion. It begins with the tip of the nose or muzzle, the tips 
of the fore paws, and the “ blaze it then invades the neck, 
shoulders and fore limbs; at a more advanced stage we reach 
the typical pattern of the Dutch rabbit (Plate 2, Fig, 1) ; later 
on the pigmented area round the eyes is reduced and the 
coloured area of the body becomes patched with white, giving 
rise to the “spotted Dutch” (Plate 2, Pig. 2); further 
reduction of the pigment eventuallv results in the White Dutch 
(Plate 2, Fig. 3). ^ 

* “ The Genetics of the Dutch Babbit — a Criticism,” by R. 0. Pnnnett: 
Journal of Ometics^ Vol. IX, 1920, 





1 — KaMul with Diiloh |)iilk'jii 



Kl(!. 2.- Spotted j)n(eli raldtit 



Kig. 3. — White Dutch j'lihbit. 
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A long series of experiments has shown us that 3 pattern — 
types corresponding to Dutch, spotted Dutch, and White Dutch 
can be got to breed approximately true. The more pigmented 
tends to be dominant to the less pigmented, but as a rule 
dominance is far from complete, so that various intermediate 
forms arise. Two pairs of factors T-t and S-a serve to interpret 
the range of forms between Dutch and White Dutch, Dutch being 
TTSSy Spotted Dutch ttSS, and White Dutch tiss. 

The relation of all these to thi* more heavily pigmented grades 
is determined by another factor P; its presence represents much 
increased pigmentation. A single dose of P added to Wliite 
Dutch transforms the animal into one with a pattern resembling 
the Dutch’* ; added to Spotted Dutch, it leads to a grade of pig- 
mentation between Dutch and self-colour; added to Dutch, it 
results in an animal that is almost or quite self-coloured. Where 
the animal is PP the White area is further diminished, but the 
differeiK'e betw(‘en PP and Pp animals has not yet been fully 
worked out. 

The outstanding fact in connection with these patterns is 
that analysis of this continuous series, from self to almost 
white, has provided an interpretation in terms of the factorial 
theory; and that, too, in terms of but 3 factors. 


♦ The Pjpttaa aniiiial may be indistinguiBhable from theppP/OT aoimal in 
appearnyice, but the two breed very difliei*©iitly. 
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MOULD’’ AND ITS CONTROL. 

II. 

E. S. Salmon, 

Mycologist to the South Eastern Agricultural College, 

Wye, Kent. 

The first part of this article, published in the May issue 
of the JouBNAL, contained a description of the Life-History 
of the Hop-** Mould ” or Mildew. An account was given 
of the damage caused by ** Mould " and the preventive 
measures to be taken against further attacks. The figure 
numbers quoted below refer to the illustrations in Part I. 

Indirect Methods. — It is of great importance for the hop- 
grower who experiences trouble with “ mould to pay 
attention to the following indirect methods of keeping the* 
disease in check. 

(1) Destruction of ** mouldy ” Hops and Bines . — The 
dangerous practice is sometimes followed, even by experienced 
hop-growers, of not picking the hops in a garden, or in a 
portion of it, which has become overrun by “ mould.” Such| 
” mouldy ” hops are often left on the poles or wirework for, 
weeks after hop-picking-time (Fig. 10) for the linnets to 
shatter or for the wind to blow away. The result is that thei 
” petals ” of these over-ripe hops, bearing thousands of con- 
ceptacles with winter-spores (Fig. 6), become dispersed over 
the surface of the hop-garden, with the result that next season^ 
given suitable weather conditions, severe attacks of ” mould ” 
occur again in the same garden. It is difficult to believe that 
any hop-grower becoming conversant with the life-history of 
the hop-mildew w'ould tolerate this practice of sowing his hop- 
garden with the ” seeds ” (spores) of ” mould.” Even in 
the stress of hop-picking time, or at any rate immediately after- 
wards and before the unpicked hops have become shattered, 
the bine and the mouldy hops should be collected and burnt 
on the spot or carted off to make a bonfire on ground outside 
the hop-garden. Mouldy bines and hops should not be used 
as litter in yards where the dung is carted out to hop-gardens, 
nor as foundation for stacks except in places far removed from 
hop-gardens. 

(2) Early ** Stripping** and Removal of ** Runners ,** — ^Where 
there is reason to fear an early outbreak of mould ” through 
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contamination of the soil, it is a wise precaution (in addition 
to early sulphuring) to strip oft* the lowermost leaves of tha 
bine as early as it is safe to do so. The lower leaves of the 
bine serve as rungs of a ladder by which the “ mould ** ascends 
higher and higher towards the “ burr.*' The lowermost leaves 
can be removed first and then in one or two operations at a 
later date the remaining leaves up to the breast- wire *’ or 
about five feet; by this plan the growth of the young hop-plant 
does not receive too great a check. 

The spread of the disease later in the season is frequently 
caused by the patches of “ mould ** present on the leaves o^ 
the ‘‘ runners ** growing out of the hills. The summer-spores 
from these patches are carried by the wind to the young hops 
where they give rise to ‘‘ mould ’* or “ red mould.’* The 
“ runners ’* should be cut off with the hoe, or — a better practice 
— ^pulled out of the '' hill.** For the same reason any lateral 
shoots from the stripped bine should be removed. 

(B) Avoidance of “ Housing -in .** — ^With certain systems of 
planting and training a great deal of bine is produced which gets 
matted together at the top, the “ heads ** extending more or less 
across the alleys — a condition known as “ housed-in.” In these 
circumstances there is a lack of ventilation and sunshine, and 
“ mould ” thrives, A system of training should be adopted to 
remedy th(^se drawbacks.* 

f4) Balanced Manuring . — Excess of nitrogenous manure 
induces late sappy growth of the hop-plant, which is then 
specially liable to be overrun by “ mould.** The necessary 
phosphatic and potash requirements of the crop must not bo, 
neglected.* 

(5) Provision of Male Hops . — The planting of male hops (1 
male hill to every 200 female hills) throughout the garden 
provides for the fertilisation of the “ brush,** and thus 
appreciably shortens the critical period when the hop is in 
** burr.** The male hop must be of a variety which produces 
pollen-dust at the time when the particular variety with which 
it is planted is in “ burr.** The seeded portion of a hop-cone 
is less liable to “ mould ** than the seedless part — a fact first 
pointed out by Mr. A. Howard when at Wye College.! 

(6) Extirpation of Wild Hops** in Hedges and Waste Places. 
— Where so-called wild hops ” (usually originating as 
“ cuts ** thrown out from a hop-garden) exist in the neigh- 

* See A, Amos, Hop Cultivation (Joum. Board of Agric.), XVI, 881 
(1910). 

j* See Joum S.E. Agrio. Coll., XIV, 214 (1905). 
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bourhood of a hop-garden, they constitute a source of danger. 
As soon as “ mould *’ occurs on these “ wild hops ** — ^which 
is often very early in the season — myriads of summer-spores 
begin to stream from them on the air, and with favouring 
winds these reach adjacent hop-gardens. Since “ wild hops ” 
are not sulphured, the “ mould ** on them constitutes an 
unchecked source of infection throughout the season; the soil 
beneath them becomes plentifully contaminated with the con- 
ceptacles and their winter-spores, accounting for the early out- 
breaks of ‘‘ mould *’ which so often occur year after year on 
** wild hops.’* A case of the sudden infection early in the 
season of a hop-garden at ‘‘ Spring Grove,” Wye, was 
investigated by Mr. Arthur Amos and the writti. The original 
source of the outbreak was tracked down to some ” mouldy ” 
” wild hops”* growing by the side of a ditch adjoining the hop- 
garden. Infection of the hop-garden from this point was 
proceeding through a wedge-shaped area of increasing- 
dimensions. All ” wild hops ” in the vicinity of a garden 
should be grubbed up and destroyed.* 

(7) Varieties Resistant to ” Mould ,*' — No exact testing, under 
the same conditions, of the comparative susceptibility to ” mould ” 
of the various commercial variGti('8 of hops appears to have been 
made. The true ” Golding ” varieties are generally believed to 
be specially susceptible, while the old varieties ” Grapes ” and 
” Jones ” have been stated to be more resistant. It is probable 
that under certain conditions all the commercial varieties 
of hops at present grown are liable to bad attacks of ” mould.” 
There is, however, one variety of hop which is absolutely immune 
to the attacks of ” mould.” This is a variety which possesses 
yellow-green leaves and is called the ” Golden Hop ”; it is 
sold by nurserymen as a garden plant, and does not appear to 
have any commercial value, since it is of weak growth and the 
hops are of poor brewing quality. Attempts are being made at 
Wye College to raise, by ” cross-breeding ” from the ” Golden 
Hop,” seedlings immune to ” mould ” and possessing the other 
desirable characteristics. 

^ The »anie spocioH of mildew (5*. Humuli) livefi on the cultivated 
Strawheny and also on a number of common weeds Meadow-sweet, 
Field Lady’s-inantle, Willow-herb, Potentilla reptans). Investigations have 
shown, however, that the forms of the mildew on all these plants are 
^ecialised and cannot pass, €.g,, from the hop-plant to the strawberry, or 
vice versA. (See E, S, Salmon in Journ. Agric. Sci., II, 327 (1907). There 
is consequently no danger to the hop-garden from this mildew growing on 
any other plants*--not withstanding the statement to the contrary that is 
oocasiotkally met with. 
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Spnrious Measures often taken against " Mould.”— (1) 

Sulphur in the “ Hill.” — ^In the mistaken belief that " mould ” 
lives on the hop-plant in the " hill ” during the winter months, 
applications of sulphur (usually in the form of " black sulphur,” 
sulphur vivum or " green sulphur ”) are given to the crown of 
the " hill ” in early spring. Since the " spawn ” of the hop- 
mildew does not occur in the “ hill ” or on the crown, it is 
mere waste of labour and material to apply sulphur (or any 
proprietary article) in this manner. Sulphur, and chemical 
substances generally, are not able to kill the winter-spores in the 
conceptacles, which may be lying on or in the soil around the 
“ hill,” owing to the thick, impervious “ corky ” walls of the 
conceptacle, 

(2) Use of Gypsum. — Although gypsum (sulphate of lime) 
may under certain conditions act as a fertiliser when applied to 
the soil and so promote the general growth of the hop-plant, 
there is no scientific warrant for the belief hold by some farmers 
and fostered by the sellers of g}T)sum, that the sulphur contained 
in gypsum is taken up by the plant which then becomes proof 
against ‘‘ mould.” This theory probably dates from the period 
when " mould ” was generally believed to be duo to the diseased 
condition of the sap of the hop-plant. 

I'he practice of using gypsum in the " hill ” (usually at the 
time of " dressing ” or " cutting ”t is, for the reasons given 
above (1), only a waste of labour and material. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR JUNE. 

t 

E. J. Russell, D.Sc., 

Director, Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

The Possible Use of Town Befuse as Manure.— The 

question has often been asked whether town refuse can safely 
be used as manure, and if so, what price the farmer would 
be justified in paying for it. Town refuse has the great 
advantage that it is available at all times and in considerable 
quantity, and on heavy land it has proved effective in 
lightening the soil and making it work more easily. It has, 
however, the great disadvantage that it may contain the germs 
of crop diseases, and this has become all the more serious 
since the spread of Wart Disease throughout various counties. 
Unfortunately no simple test is known to enable one to 
ascertain whether a bulk of town refuse is or is not free from 
the spores of wart disease. 

Apart from this risk, however, there is a good deal to be 
said for its use. Its ccjra position varies considerably as 
between different towns, though in any given town the 
variation may be less than might be expecited. Thus, three 
separate samples from Sheffield have given the following 
results: — 


Pprvfiitafje of 

Sample 1. 

Sample 2. 

Sample 3. 

Moisture 

2*84 

2-89 

2-77 

Organic* matter (loss on ignition) 

28-6 

34*2 

37-5 

Nitrogen (total) 

'7 

0-57 

0-67 

Equal to Ainiiionia 

•86 

0-70 

0*81 

Phosphoric Aeid ("as PgOa) ... 

•77 

0-49 

0-45 

E<(U{il to Tri-basic* T^hosplnite of Lime . 

1-74 

109 

0-98 

Potash (as-KgO) 

•33 

0-64 

0-50 

Lime (as Calcium CarbonattJ by calciineter) 

4-93 

1*6 

21 

There is a satisfactory amount 

of organic matter 

and of 


nitrogen, and the lime, while not large in quantity, would help 
in lightening a heavy soil. 

The Storage of Artificial Manures. — A correspondent has 
raised the question as to how long various artificial manures 
may be kept stored in a dry place without losing effectiveness. 
With the exception of superphosphate most artificial manures 
could be kept indefinitely if the conditions of storage were 
sufficiently good. In practical circumstances, however, the 
conditions are more or less defective, and trouble arises owing 
to the absorption of moisture. 
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Basic Slag is very little affected by storage, and can be kept 
almost indefinitely in a reasonably dry shed or store. 

Siilphate of Ammonia is somewhat more easily affected by 
atmospheric moisture, especially if it comes from small gas works 
where it has not been well finished. The well-made neutral 
sulphate, however, is less affected. In any case the material is 
best stored in bags placed on planks or on a layer of peat 
rather than on the bare earth or brick floor. It may cake some- 
what on storage, and should then be broken up with a wooden 
crusher. 

Nitrate of Soda^ Kainit and Sulphate of Potash . — These 
substances will keep indefinitely under dry conditions, such as 
the merchant’s store; they may also be preserved for a long 
time in a well built shed on a f}i,rm. They undergo no inherent 
deterioration, but the.y may become lumpy through the action of 
moisture, and must th('n he crushed. There is no practical 
limit to th(^ length of time the above fertilisers may be kept so 
long as the conditions are suitable. 

Superphosphate is in a rather different category, and under- 
goes slow change on storage, which up to a certain point is advan- 
tageous. Well made samples in good condition have been stored 
for the necessary time by the makers; but prolonged storage 
may ('-auso deterioration to set in. On the whole it is advisable 
to avoid the necessity of storing by careful calculation of the 
requirements and by using early in the following season any 
material that happens to be left over. 

NHratc of Lime cannot easily be stored once the package has 
been opened, as it is liable to absorb moisture in damp situations. 

Ground Limcstmie can be stored indefinitely, either in bags or 
in bulk ; but lime cannot be stored in bags, again because of its 
great power of absorbing moisture. 

Nauru Phosphate. — Much interest is being taken in Nauru 
phosphate, and enquiries are being made by farmers and 
others as to its probable value. Samples are not yet to hand, 
but arrangements have been made at Rothamsted for a field 
test as soon as the materia] arrives.* Even if it proved 
unsuitable for direct application to the land, it might still be 
found valuable in the manufacture of superphosphate. It is 
stated to be very rich in phosphate, containing phosphoric 
acid equivalent to 86-86 per cent, of tricalcic phosphate, with 
occasional patches running as high as 87-88 per cent.; there 
is said to be no low grade, and that it would be impossible to 
ship a cargo running below 80 per cent, without deliberate 

♦ Experiments are already being undertaken elsewhere. 
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adulteration. The original estimate of the amount on the 
island was 60,000,000 tons, but this figure has now been 
amplified and is put at 76,000,000 tons. The composition is 
better than that of African phosphates, which contain 
phosphoric acid equivalent to about 60 per cent, of tricalcic 
pho.sphate. Tt remains to be seen, however, whether it can 
compete in the matter of price and effectiveness with these 
phosphate's in view of the long sea voyage : Nauru lies nearly 
2,000 miles to the N.E. of .Australia, half-way between the 
Solomon Islands and the Manshall Islands, and freight is 
bound to be an important consideration. 

Potash Content of French Eainit. — The company responsible 
for the supply of French potash fertilisers informs us that the 
grade of fiylvinite known as French Kainit is sold with a 
minimum guarantee of 14 per cent, of potash (KgO), and 
that its composition actually approximates to 14-16 per cent. 
This correction is made because a somewhat lower figure was 
mentioned in an earlier issue of these notes. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 
FOR JUNK 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

Hints on the Storage of Cake* — On most farms the stocks of 
cake bought for winter use will be almost exhausted, and it 
may therefore be opportune to enumerate the chief points to 
observe in order to keep cakes in good condition. The corner 
of the shed used as a cake store should be dry and 
well ventilated, and if possible should be provided with a 
cement floor. In buying cakes the purchaser should see that 
the cakes are dry and in clean wholesome condition. It is 
generally a good investment to have cakes analysed. Cakes 
that are at all mouldy or damp should be avoided at all costs. 
In stacking the cakes, care should be taken to stack them so 
that the air can circulate freely through the pile, in order 
to avoid the possibility of damping and overheating. Cakes 
that are properly stored in a dry, well ventilated shed, keep 
sweet and wholesome for a long time, and the little extra 
trouble and expense in providing a suitable shed for well 
stacking the cakes is more than repaid by the absence of 
feeding troubles. 

Oats and Oat By-products. — Oats are familiar to all farmers 
as a stock feed and are especially valued for young and growing 
stock. Oats form a palatable feed for horses, cows, cattle 
and sheep. For horses, the oats are fed whole or clipped; for 
cows and cattle and sheep, the oats are roughly crushed. With 
the hulls removed, and finely ground, oats form an excellent, 
food for young calves and growing pigs. For poultry, the 
oats are ground whole to a fine impalpable meal, which under 
the name of Sussex ground oats is especially valued for 
fattening poultry. 

In the manufacture of oatmeal for human consumption 
several ‘by-products arise which are, perhaps, less familiar to 
the stock feeder. The outside hull is first removed. The hulls 
resemble chaff in composition, and have a very low feeding 
value, but can be regarded as a suitable diluent for concentrated 
feeding staffs. The hulls, called sids ’’ in Scotland, form 
from 20-40 per cent, by weight of the whole grain, and 
hundreds of tons are produced annually and find a ready 
market. In Scotland it is the usual practice for the miller 
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Naub. 

Price 
per Qr. 

B. lb. 

Price 

loL 

£ 8. 

Maiiurial 

Value 

Tn. 

£ 8. 

Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ 8. 

Starch 

Equiv. 

K^lb. 

Price 

per 

unit, 

Starch 

BIquiv. 

B. 

Prloe 
per lb. 
Starch 
Bqulv. 

d. 

Barley, English Feeding 
„ (’anadian „ 

42/- 400 

11 

15 

1 

6 

10 

9 

71 

2/1 1 

1*56 

40/. 400 

11 

4 

1 

6 

9 

18 

71 

2/9 

1*47 

Oats, English „ 

i4/-i 336, 

14 

13 

1 

9 

13 

4 

69-6 

4/6 

2-37 

Foreign „ 

32/.| 320 

11 

4 

1 

9 

9 

15 

59*5 

3/3 

1-74 

Maize, Argentine - 

5‘2I6\ 480 

12 

5 

1 

5 

11 

0 

81 

2/9 

1*47 

Beans, English spring 

70/- 5:12 

14 

15 

3 

1 

11 

14 

66 

8/6 

1-87 

„ „ winter 

55/- .">32 

11 

12 

3 

1 

8 

11 

66 

2/7 

1*38 

„ Rangoon - 

8/0 112 

8 

10 

3 

1 

6 

9 

66 

1/8 

0*89 

Peas, English blue 

58/. 604 

12 

18 

2 

13 

10 

5 

69 

8/- 

1*61 

„ „ dun 

70/- 604 

15 

11 

2 

13 

12 

18 

69 

3/9 

2*01 

„ „ maple 

72/- 504 

16 

0 


13 

13 

7 

69 

8/10 

2*06 

„ Japanese* - 

112/0 504 

25 

0 

2 

13 

22 

7 

69 

6/6 

3*48 

Buckwheat - 

64/- 392 

18 

G 

1 

9 


17 

53 

6/4 

3*39 

Rye, English 

u5/:l 480 

12 

18 

1 

8 

11 

10 

72 

3/2 

1*70 

Millers’ offals — Bran 


6 

16 

2 

10 

4 

5 

45 

1/11 

1*03 

„ „ Coarse 

1 










michlhngs 

— — 

9 

6 

2 

10 

6 

15 

64 

2/1 

M2 

Barley meal - 

— — 

16 

0 

1 

6 

U 

14 

71 

3/10 

2*05 

Maize „ . 

— — 

10 

17 

1 

5 

9 

12 

81 

2/4 

5/1 

1*25 

Pish „ . . 

Linseed Cake, English - 

— — 

21 

0 

7 

12 

13 

8 

63 

2*72 

— — 

16 

7 

3 

12 

12 

15 

1 74 

1 3/5 

1 1*83 

Cottonseed,, „ 

— — 

12 

10 

3 

5 

9 

5 

42 

' 4/5 

2*87 

„ „ decorti- 










cated 

— — 

15 

0 1 

5 

6 

9 

11 

71 

2/9 

1*47 

„ Mealdocorli- 











cated 

— 

12 

15 ! 

5 

6 

7 

9 

71 

2/1 

M2 

Coconut cake 

— 

10 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

79 

1/9 

0*94 

Groundnut cake • 

— 

9 

0 

3 

9 

5 

11 

57 

1/11 

1*03 

„ „ decorticated 



12 

0 

6 

5 

6 

15 

73 

1/10 

0*98 

Palm kernel cake - 

— 

6 

5 

2 

1 

4 

4 

76 

1/1 

0*58 

Brewers’ grains, dried, ale 

— — 

6 

17 : 

2 

7 

4 

10 

49 

1/10 

0*98 

,, wet 

— — 

1 

7 

0 

12 

0 

15 

16 

1/- 

0*54 

Distillers’ „ dry 

— — 

11 

0 

2 

16 

H 

4 

67 

2/11 

1-.56 

Malt culms •> 

_ — 

7 

0 

3 

6 

3 

14 

43 

1/9 

0*94 

Fotatocs*t' - . - 

1 

2 

17 

0 

8 

2 

9 

18 ; 

2/9 

1*47 

Swedesf 

— — ; 

1 

*4 

0 

5 

0 

19 

7 

2/9 

1*47 

Mangoldsf - 

— — 1 

1 

3 

0 

6 

0 

17 

6 

2/9 

1*47 

Vetch and oat silagef * 

" 1 

2 

13 

0 

15 

1 

18 

14 

2/9 

1*47 


• Price at Liverpool. t Farm value. 


Note. — The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual 
wholesale transactions have taken place in I^ondon, unless otherwise stated, and 
refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
April and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local 
country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs 
on offer at t.heir local market by the method of calculation used in these 
notes. Thus, 8upj)ose palm kernel cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. Its 
manorial vahic is £2 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is ther^ore £7 198. 
pp toti. Dividing this figure by 7.5, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as 
givpi in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2 b. Id. Dividing this 
again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. 
of starch equivalent is I’lld. A similar calculation will show the relative cost 
per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. 
From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff 
gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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to send the “ sids back to the farmers who sent in the oats 
for milling. 

After the hulls have been removed, the resultant kernel is 
further treated to remove the tuft of hairs present at the top, 
and these hairs form the product called “ oat dust/* This 
oat dust forms a light fluffy felted mass, contains a consider- 
able proportion of protein and fat, and owing to its nature 
is usually sold mixed with other feeding stuffs. 

In further treatment the outside skins of the kernels are 
partially or wholly removed, and this product forms the oat 
bran, middlings, or shorts. Oat bran resembles wheat bran 
in composition and feeding value, but contains more fat. 

The appended table of chemical analyses taken from Henry’s 
Feeds and Feeding will give the reader an idea of the com- 
parative values of the oat and its by-products. 



Water. Protein. 


Fat. 

Ash. 

Oats 

,. 9-2 

12*4 

10-9 

59*6 

4*4 

8-5 

Oat l)ran .. 

.. (’)-4 

12*2 

18*8 

52*8 

4'7 

61 

Oat dust .. 

6-6 

12-6 

18*7 

49*9 

5‘2 

7*0 

Oat hulls.. 

.. 6’8 

4-0 

29*2 

62*8 

1*7 

6*0 

Notes on Table of 

Prices. 

— Palm 

kernel 

cake 

and wet 


brewers’ grains form two very cheap feeding stuffs. There is 
little doubt that the cheapness of palm kernel cake is associated 
with the fact that it is a difficult cake to get the stock to 
eat at first. The golden rule with palm kernel cake is to 
introduce it very gradually into the feed and to keep the 
troughs scrupulously clean. 
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AGRICULTURE ABROAD. 

AGlilOULTUKAL SCHOOLS IN ALBEKTA— WHEAT 
GEOWING IN CANADA. 

The following note has been communicated by Mr. J. McCaig, 
Editor of Publications, Department of Agriculture, Alberta: — 
Of 4 Province of Alberta, Canada, is 

1 - ® becoming distinguished for its work in 

<9 1 , ^ 1 ^^^ iMv ^ agricultural education, chiefly through the 
influence and work of the lion. Duncan 
Marshall, present Minister of Agriculture for the Province. Mr. 
Marshall is a frequent visitor to the Mother Country and may be 
known to a good many readers of this Journat. In company with 
two other Canadian breeders he recently purchased a shipment 
of Shorthorns and Shropshires for his own farm. 

Contrary to common practice, the Alberta system of agricul- 
tural education begins with a strong understructure rather than 
a heavy top, as represented by an agricultural college. All the 
provinces of Canada, in fact, are active in utilising a good body 
of agricultural material in connection with the elementary 
schools. This body is commonly referred to as “ educational 
agriculture rather than “ material for agricultural education.’* 
A good deal has been accomplished in this elementary work in 
Alberta. 

Both Boys and Girls. — Mr. Marshall’s efforts relate specifi- 
cally to the farm boys and girls after they have passed the 
elementary school age. The agricultural schools are administered 
by the Department of Agriculture, not by the Department of 
Education, and this gives them perhaps a closer touch with prac- 
tice and application than they could possibly have as part of the 
general scholastic system. The schools are not integrated with 
the general educational system, but the work done in the agricul- 
tural schools, if students have sufficient general training for 
matriculation, counts in their university course at the college of 
agriculture. The outstanding service of the schools is that they 
give direct training to boys and girls who intend to go back to 
the farm. At present there are six of these schools in the 
Province, one-half of them having been opened in the autumn 
of 1920. It is expected that they will train upwards of one 
thousand boys and girls during the year. One of the schools 
during the last two years has done good work in training returned 
soldiers. The Minister has expressed his intention of making 
provision at these schools for special courses for British boys 
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and girls who need to be taught something about western agri- 
culture before going on the land. These would probably be 
summer courses and would include a combination of study and 
farm work. 

Free Courses , — ^Pupils must be sixteen years of age ; there 
are no academic restrictions and no fees for tuition. The course 
extends over two years and sessions are limited to the period 
between October and April. Courses for boys, and for girls 
likewise if they wish to take them, include field husbandry, 
animal husbandry, dairying, shopwork and machinery, horticul- 
ture, poultry keeping, farm management, elementary farm eco- 
nomics, English, and farm mathematics. The sciences under- 
lying these subjects are part of instruction so far as they relate 
directly to practice. The schools have a number of improving 
organisations such as athletic, musical and literary clubs. 

Classes for girls include cooking, sewing, nursing, household 
management, accounting, dairying, poultry keeping and horti- 
culture. They have instruction in the direct sciences such 
as bacteriology, chemistry, physics, &c., relating to practice. 
They also have English and mathematics and share in the benefit 
from the organisations for improvement and recreation. There 
are about six or seven teachers on the staff of each school. 

Institutional Farms , — Connected wath each school is an insti- 
tutional farm called a demonstration farm. It is generally of a 
good size, consisting of not less than 320 acres, of which thirty 
acres are devoted to experimental work. The rest of the land is 
run like an ordinary farm with a manager and hired men, but 
it is under the direction of the head of the school for the purpose 
of ensuring that it shall exemplify farm practice of a high grade, 
based on the findings of the school. A good deal of attention is 
devoted to establishing conserying rotations, but this is not easy 
on parts of the prairie where grain growing is the chief business. 
The farms also serve for the raising of good seed and live stock, 
which are distributed to farmers at reasonable prices. 


PuBTHBR interesting particulars of the efforts made to improve 
the crop and increase the acreage of wheat in Canada are given 
_ i. n ^ ^ ^ Agricultural Gazette for Canada for 
. May last. The April issue of this Journal 

contained some information regarding the 
work of the Federal Government, assisted by private 
individuals wlio i^ecialised in wheat growing. The following 
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gives an outline of the important part performed by the 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture during the War period 
and after. Three wheat growing Provinces are taken, which 
will suffice to show the trend of the great efforts which were 
carried on throughout the Dominion. 

New Brunswick , — In 1917 and 1918 larger quantities of seed 
than ever before were imported, and correspondingly larger 
crops were harvested. In 1917, the acreage sown to wheat was 
about 16,000 acres; in 1918 it had trebled. The Provincial 
Government gave financial assistance in the erection of roller 
process mills, of which there are now 84 in the Province. 
Although a humid climate is generally unfavourable to wheat 
growing, large yields of excellent quality were recorded. Last 
season, in Kent County, a yield of 225 bushels of the White 
Fife variety was harvested from four acres — an average of 
66 bushels per acre. 

Ontario . — One million acres is the usual area sown to wheat in 
Ontario, which is well adapted for the production of high- 
yielding varieties of white winter wheat. In 1917 many car 
loads of Marquis spring wheat were imported from New York 
State for seed. Experiments in the testing and selection of 
seeds are made at the Ontario Agricultural College, and the 
results are published in bulletins, circulars and newspaper 
articles. Dawson’s Golden Chaff is the most extensively grown 
variety of winter wheat in Ontario. Originating in the 
Province thirty-nine years ago, it produces a very stiff straw 
of medium length; it has beardless heads with red chaff and 
white grain, and is a heavy yielder, but the grain is rather 
soft. With the object of originating better varieties, crosses 
have been made at the College between high-quality varieties. 
One of these, Dawson’s Golden Chaff, crossed with Bulgarian, 
has furnished a new variety called O.A.C. No. 104, which has 
given excellent results throughout Ontario. Several varieties 
of winter wheat are distributed each year for co-operative 
experiments. 

Manitoba . — ^Wheat improvement in this Province commenced 
at the Manitoba Agricultural College in 1916; it is therefore 
too soon to expect striking results. The objects are twofold ^ 
(1) to obtain strains of wheat that will retain the high milling 
qualities of Marquis and Red Fife and will also yield well under 
the varied conditions prevailing in the Province ; (2) to 
propagate pure lines selections and so become a source of 
elite stock seed. Introductions have been made from Denmark, 
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Sweden, New Zealand, Australia and the United States, and 
promising strains have already been secured, and these will 
be tested out. While many of them will probably not be 
of sufficient merit to be grown on the farms, they will be of 
great value for breeding. Tn 1916, about 250 selections were 
made from common varieties. Of these, one from Bed Fife 
and two from Marquis have shown superior qualities and are 
bmng propagated. Pure line strains of approved varieties will 
be increased on the College farm; the seed will be sold by the 
Field Husbandry Department to seed growers and the 
provincial demonstration farms, and the crop inspected in the 
field by a representative of the Department. When thrashed, 
it will be re-purchased by the Department at a stated premium 
over market wheat and will then be cleaned and sold to one 
or two growers in each agricultural society. The grain ■will 
be again inspected in the field, and the seed cleaned through 
one of the local cleaning plants and sold to farmers in that 
locality through the Agricultural Society. Under this scheme, 
superior seed will be available in every part of the Province in 
less than five years. The actmties of the Agricultural Societies 
include ploughing matches, standing field crop competitions, 
and seed grain fairs. 
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The following note has been communicated by Mr. W. A. 
Watts, Bryn, St. Asaph, N. Wales : — 

1.1 Collecting* — Among the enterprises 

f Anglesey Branch of the 

"r Welsh Industries Association is an egg^ 

^ collecting depot. The depot building was 

erected by the L. & N.W. Eailway Company at Llanfair P.6, 
station. Beginning on a small scale, the scheme developed 
steadily year by year until, in 1920, the turnover reached nearly 
£86,000, while the number of eggs collected amounted to over 
two and a quarter millions. During the busy season, as many as 
95,000 eggs a week are collected by the Society’s four motor 
vans which tour the island and parts of Carnarvoiishire, collecting 
from each member at least once a week. At the depot the eggs 
are carefully tested and graded by girls who, after long practice, 
have become experts in this work, and so thoroughly is the work 
done that Anglesey eggs have gained a high reputation, the 
demand at the best prices being always in excess of the supply. 
Run on co-operative lines the Anglesey Egg Collecting Depot, 
Limited, as the Society is styled, now has 650 members. Every- 
thing possible is done to encourage egg production : for six 
months of last year an expert engaged by the Society travelled 
round the whole district, visiting and giving advice to all the 
members. 

Mat Mailing . — Another instknee of a successful rural enterprise 
is that of mat making, conducted at Newborough. The ancient 
industry of mat making has been carried on at Newborough, 
a village close to the sea, for many years, the material used 
being Marram g^ass,* which grows on the sand dunes near by. 
The grass is cut in August or September and is stacked ready 
for use. Originally made for thatching stacks, *few mats were 
sent out of the neighbourhood and buyers could obtain them only 
from local tradesmen, who received them from the actual makers 
in return for groceries, bread and other necessaries, not for cash. 
The rope made from the same material, however, found a wider 
market, being used in railway works and slate quarries. 

During the War the industry was taken in hand by the Angle- 
sey Branch of the Welsh Industries Association. It was believed 
that when the importation of Archangel mats ceased, there was 
a possibility of placing the Newborough product on the market 
and so establishing a new trade for horticultural purposes. 
Several of the leading nurserymen commendably agreed to try 

# See this Journal^ February, 1914, p. 996, and February, 1913, p. 935, 
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the ‘mats and so encourage a home industry. They found the 
mats successful, and ordered large quantities ; the demand from 
other directions increased rapidly and the makers realised higher 
prices. 

For thatching purposes, the mats were originally made 16 ft. 
by 4 ft., but for horticultural purposes they are chiefly made 
12 ft. by 4 ft. They are almost frost proof and very durable, 
and will last five years or more. In 1918, a meeting of members, 
who, it should be noted are all women, was held, when it was 
decided to form and register a Co-operative Society, the New- 
borough Mat Makers* Association, affiliated to the Agricultural 
Organisation Society. The shares are of the value of 28. 6d. 
each, fully paid. 


The suppression of weeds, always an important consideration 
to farmers, is specially urgent at the persent time. During 

The Suppieuio. I'** Wer Jortage ot lebom and the 

of WMds* increase of the area under com and root 

•Kre.i.iea..i — ’ CTops lod to tho raoid fouling of land 

national na<»>alt7. ^ ^ 

ditions is still apparent. Farmers are urged, therefore, to 
remit no effort in combating weeds, which cause so serious 
a reduction in crop yields, Tf existing arable land is to be 
kept in a high state of cultivation, it is essential to sow pure 
seed of high germinating power and to keep weeds down. 
Suppression of weeds is also a main factor in the improvement 
of pasture. 

Weeds are injurious in many ways. They absorb moisture 
and plant food which should go to benefit the crops ; they crowd 
the good growths, checking the free circulation of air; they 
deprive the sprouting seed of necessary sunlight; they hamper 
harvesting operations and interfere with the singling of roots. 
Further, these enemies of good husbandry harbour insect pests, 
reduce the value both of hay and of cereal samples and, where 
they are parasitic or semi-parasitic, obtain their food by direct 
robbery^ of the crops they infest. Nor does this exhaust aH 
counts of the indictment. Some weeds, such as garlic, taint 
the milk of cows. Drains may be stopped by the underground 
spread of weed-stems and roots. 

The advantages of thorough weeding have been proved by 
experiment. It has been shown that a properly weeded area 
of arable land may produce double the crop possible on neglected 
ground. Land hoed twice produced 37J tons of mangolds far 

F 2 
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acre but only IGJ tons when weeding after singling was omitted. 
During the War weeds and the effort to get rid of them cost* 
British farmers millions of pounds. 

The war against weeds can be waged successfully only by 
those who understand the ways in which these pests gain 
access to the farm land and spread among cultivated crops. 
Many weed seeds, such as the thistle and dandelion, are 
carried considerable distances by the wind. Weeds are con- 
veyed also by farmyard manure. They are found in screenings 
from threshing and winnowing machines, and the sweepings 
of barns and haylofts. They are found in manure from cattle 
fed on inferior hay. Well-rotted farmyard manure will contain 
fewer germinable weed seeds than fresh manure, and is there- 
fore less liable to introduce weeds to clean fields. A potent 
means of conveyance is the use of poor seed. The presence 
of 1 per cent, of dock seed in a mixture of grass and clover 
means 10 or more dock seeds per square acre all over the field 
on which such a sample is sown at the ordinary rate for leys. 
Broken pieces of root also serve to spread trouble, and 
machines, such as self-binders and travelling thrashers, are 
often responsible f6r a wide distribution of weed seeds which 
are carried on the machines and also in the mud picked up by 
the wheels. The fruits and seeds of certain weeds such as 
burdock, corn-buttercup, wild carrot and cleavers fasten on the 
wool and hair of animals and the clothes of human beings 
and are thus carried considerable distances. Birds also are 
effective agents in distributing weed seeds. 

The most obvious means of suppressing weeds is to prevent 
seeding. When it is recognised tiiat mature charlock plants 
produce from 1,000 to 4,000 seeds, a moderate sized poppy 
10,000 to 15,000, and large plants often 50,000 seeds, the force 
of the adage “ one year’s seeding is 7 years* weeding ” becomes 
manifest. Further, as many weeds produce seeds which do 
not' all germinate at the same time the mischief is greater 
than appears at first sight, for some may lie dormant in the 
soil' and spring up after an interval of several years. To destroy 
wbed^ of this type it is advantageous to introduce into the 
rotation root and other crops which promote a thorough 
cleaning. Seeding of weeds in hedgerows, on roadsides, waste 
places and round farm buildings should be prevented as far 
as possible. Another important precaution is to avoid the use 
of imperfectly cleaned seed. Tim Ministry desires to impress 
upon farmers the great importance of ensuring that there shall 
be no'lailme of crops due to the sowing of poor seed. 
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Ctoe should be taken to bum such refuse as proceeds from 
screenings, sweepings of haylofts and the like. Deep plodghing 
is another very successful method of repression, as many seeds 
and weeds rot when deeply buried. Harrow cultivation and the 
preparation of a good tilth before sowing will encourage weed 
seeds to germinate and the seedlings may be destroyed by 
further stirring of the soil. Many annual and biennial weeds 
will thus be cleared away. The use of the horse-hoe is very, 
serviceable for cleaning spring-sown com. Land on which 
weeds are plentiful should be disced or lightly scarified 
immediately after harvest. This will encourage annuals to 
sprout and the young weeds can be ploughed in afterwards. 
Hand pulling, digging with fork or spade and the total removal 
of weeds are efficient but expensive methods, and should be 
resorted to only when other plans have failed or are inapplicable. 
Jn every case the weeds collected should be burned. Fallowing, 
either bastard or bare, as a cleaning process, is largely practised 
in heavy soils with good results. On sour, damp soil, liming 
and draining will prove effective. Sheep’s sorrel, com 
marigold, spurrey and some other weeds can be checked to a 
considerable extent by a dressing of lime. Heavy smother 
crops may also effect a good reduction; on foul land such crops 
may prove very valuable before roots. Suitable crops for the 
purpose are mixtures of vetches or peas with oats, or rye with 
a few beans. In every system of aiable farming the growth of 
a root crop is the most important means of suppressing weeds 
of all kinds. As a rule, the state of a farmer’s root crop towards 
the end of summer is a good indication of the level of his 
farming. 

No one need unknowingly purchase seeds badly contaminated 
with such injurious weed seeds as Docks or Sorrels, the Cranes- 
bills. Wild Carrot, Yorkshire fog, or Soft Brome grass, as under 
the Testing of Seeds Order, 1918, the seller is bound to disclose 
the presence of these in a parcel of seed if they are present to 
the extent of more than 1 per cent. 

It may also be added that Section 4 (10) of the Agriculture Act, 
1920, enaWes notices to be served on the occupier of any land 
on which injurious weeds are growing, requiring the occuiaer to 
destroy such weeds. Begulations have been laid before Parlia- 
ment and will be made shortly, enabling these powers to be 
exercised in respect of land ii^ested wi^ Thisides, Dodb or 
Bagvmrt, 
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The Frit Fly is a serious menace to cereal crops throughout 
the whole of the Northern and Central Europe and the British 
Isles. In England the severity of the 
attack varies from year to year. In bad 
years the whole of the country, except 
perhaps the Fen Districts, is seriously 
affected; in other years local damage may occur anywhere. 
The greatest damage is done to spring-sown oats, but winter 
oats, winter and spring-sown wheat, barley and rye have 
been attacked and possibly have suffered more injury than is 
usually recognised. 

The damage to spring-sown oats becomes apparent in late 
spring and early summer. The main shoot and possibly the 
first formed tillers cease to grow, the young central shoot dies, 
but the outer sheathing leaves may remain green. Further 
tillers form, but perhaps too late to produce ears. A fresh 
Attack occurs in July; in this case the ears are damaged and 
while the larvae may be found living on the young soft corn, 
which they either destroy or so damage as to render it worth- 
less. It is true that this attack is often overlooked, as the effect 
on the field is not very apparent. The chief indication of the 
damage is the very light weight of the crop on thrashing. 
Should the grain be threshed at harvest time, the cause of the 
light weight may become further apparent from the great 
number of flies that will issue from the store. A crop may be 
ruined by the first and at least badly damaged by the second 
attack. 

Frit and eel-worm may occur together, but a frit attack is 
(J'ten confused with that of the eel-worm and recorded under 
I hat name. Perhaps the best superficial characteristics by 
which an eel- worm attack may be determined are the swollen 
base of the plant and the absence of the white frit grub. 
(Growers, however, are advised not to rely upon their own 
diagnosis, but to consult an expert. The researches of Pether- 
bridge at Cambridge seem to show that the attack on winter 
wheat occurs almost solely when this crop follows late 
ploughed leys — notably of rye grass. This attack may be 
avoided by bastard fallowing. 

Frit-like larvae — whether the pest of the cereal or of some, 
allied species is not clear — ^have been found on annual meadow 
grass, smooth meadow grass, couch grass, perennial rye grass, 
Italian rye grass, Timothy, meadow foxtail, wood millet, 
meadow fescue ^ yellow oat grass, common oat grass, and its 


The Frit Fly: 
A Danger to 
Cereal Grope. 
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variety onion couch or knot grass. It is therefore probable 
that on most farms there must always be a large natural reset- 
voir of flies. 

In the late summer or autumn the female Frit fly lays her 
eggs on the leaves or stems of grass, and possibly, though there 
is little evidence of this, on winter wheat and winter oats. The 
eggs hatch quickly and the young larvae make their way to the 
centre of the shoot, which they destroy. As a rule, throughout 
the winter, the minute white grub may be found, close down 
to the base of the shoot; it is about Jth inch in length and 
without legs. In the spring the grub changes to a pupa 
inside a reddish brown pupa-case or puparium, either at the 
point where it has been feeding or at various heights under 
the outer leaf sheaths. The date of emergence of the frit fly 
pupa is governed largely by weather conditions. Usually it 
occurs in England from the middle of April to about the middle 
of May. The date of the first appearance or at least the period 
of maximum emergence of the spring brood, is of the utmost 
importance to farmers, for if the young spring corn is 
sufficiently advanced in growth at this date, proof exists that it 
will be immune to attack, at least for all practical purposes. 
The adult fly is of a brightly shining black, except for the 
yellowish or brownish legs, and has a characteristic short 
hopping flight. The female flies, appearing in April or May, 
lay their eggs on the spring-sown oats and the resulting larvfB 
pass through similar transformations, doing the same injury to 
the plant as the previous generation, but the time spent in 
undergoing these transformations is shorter, lasting from six to 
eight weeks. During July the flies of the second generation 
appear, ready to lay their eggs in the ears of the young corn. 
The third generation appears during August and September, the 
females laying their eggs on grasses and occasionally perhaps 
on autumn-sown corn. 

To control the pest on oats, the object is to get the young oat 
plant forward as rapidly as possible* Growth may be accelerated 
by the use of stimulating manures, which should be readily 
available. Nitrogenous manures are of most importance. As 
far as frit fly is concerned, the manure is needed chiefly during 
the early stages of growth and may even be harmful if used too 
freely, as it tends to cause lodging. For this reason, therefore, 
moderate dressings, say | to 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
along with 2 cwt. of superphosphate per acre, should be applied. 
Once an attack is far advanced, little can be done in the way of 
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control : a top-dresBing of sulphate of ammonia does not appear 
to be satisfactory, but nitrate of soda is said to be effective if 
applied early enough. Winter oats are. seldom damaged, and 
records show that this cereal, sown in the spring, will escape 
infestation, possibly because it tillers more freely. In any case 
it must be sown quite early if a crop is to be obtained. 

Experiments made to test the resistance of different varieties 
of oats to frit fly attack, show that there are marked differences 
but that they are not the same in all parts of the country. In 
general the more modern varieties do better than the older 
“ Abundance ” types, owing to the greater speed with which 
they throw up the central shoot. On the other hand the old 
straw-producing oats such as Potato and Sandy, owing to their 
powers of tillering, recover well from the first attack, though it 
would seem that they tend to suffer more from the grain attack. 
Probably the variety best suited to the district will in most cases 
be found to suffer least from attack, owing to a rapid and healthy 
growth in the' young stages. In this connection the importance 
of a good seed bed in the case of oats must not be forgotten. 
Bough, cloddy land tends to retard growth, and in consequence 
makes the crop very susceptible to frit fly. 
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Babies. —Only one outbreak of Babies has occurred in any part of Great 
Britain since the last issue of the Journal^ on the 10th May at Southampton, 

Glamorgan DutricL — All restrictions in connection with the outbreak at 
Cowbridge on the 11th September last were removed as from the Isl May, 1921. 

Metropolitan DUtricL — The position in this District remains unchanged, 

Berkshire District. — The District subject to restrictions on account of the 
outbreaks at Reading and in the High Wycombe District has now been con- 
tracted by the exclusion of portions of Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Surrey and 
Berkshire on the eastern side of the District, and by the exclusion of the 
District around and to the north of Newbury, on the western side. This 
modification took efPect on the Ist May. 

Wilts^ Dorset and Hampshire. — A considerable reduction of this area was 
also made as from the Ist May. With the exception of a small area in the 
Larnbourn District to the south-east of Swindon, which remains under the 
Muzzling Order, the wdiole of the northern part of the existing Scheduled 
District, comprising those portions of Somerset, Wilts, Hampshire and Berkshire 
wiiicli lie apf)roxiniateIy north of a line through ilie towns of Andover, 
Warminster and Shepton Mallet has been released. At the same time, the 
r< (|uiremerit of loading has been withdrawn from the Southampton and 
District Timer Controlled Area. 

Foot-and -Mouth Disease —On the 22nd April a further outbreak 
of Foot-and-Mouth Disease occurred in Irish animals landed at the Birkenhead 
Irish Animals Landing Place for slaughter therein ; but no extension of disease 
has occurred therefrom. The trade in Irish animals was in consequence tem- 
porarily susiuuided. 

Yorkshire. — On the 3i*(l May existence of <li8ea8e was confirmed in animals 
at Thurstonland, near Huddersfield. As a result of this outbreak the usual 
order was issued by the Ministry prohibiting the movement of animals into, 
out of, along, over, or across any highway or thoroughfare within an area 
having a radius of approximately 15 miles from the infected premises. 

Derbyshire.^ Norfolk^ and Cheshire, — ^There have been no further develop- 
ments in coimoction with the outbreaks (jonfirmed on the 7th March in 
Derbyshire, the 10th April in Norfolk, and the 16th April in Cheshire. In all 
three cases the restrictions have been considerably modified and are now 
applicable only to small areas immediately surrounding the infected premises. 

World Supplies of Wheat and Rye. — The Ministi^ has received 
the following information from the International Agricultural Institute 
at Rome : — 

It is estimated that the available world supplies of wheat and rye will be 
sufficient to meet requirements until the next harvest, and to leave a balance 
on 1st August of at least GJ million quarters. 

Inspeotiou of Tithe Apportionments, &c.— The Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries desires to give notice that as from Tuesday, the 
17th May, 1921, the fee for the inspection of Tithe Apportionments, Tithe 
Maps, Ac., at this Office will be increased to 2 b. 6d. for each document inspected 
on each day's attendance. 

Past Issues pf the Jaurnai and Journai Supplements.-^Readers 
of this Jfhtrml whose sets are incoHiplete may be glad to take advantage 
ef the fact that the Ministry Is now in a position to supply copies of moat 
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paBt iBBues of the Jourml, some of which have not recently been available. 
The copies are in good condition and comprise all issues except thefollomng : — 
Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2. Vol. VI, Nos. 1, 2, 4. 



II, 


4, 

„ VII, 

» 1,4. 


in. 

»» 

2. 

„ VITI, 

„ 1,3. 


IV, 


1, 2, 3, 4. 

IX, 

„ 3. 


V, 

11 

2, 3. 




All who desire to complete their sets are invited to apply for the copies they 
require, which will be sold' at the published pnce, as follows : — 

Vols. 1 to IV bd. per single copy (quarterly) 

,, V to X ... ... ... Is. „ „ „ ,, 

„ XT to XXVI (No. 9) ... 4d. „ „ „ (monthly) 

„ XXVJ(No.lO)toXXVII Od. „ „ 

The number of copies of certain issues is very limited. 

Copies of Jowrnal Supplements are also available, excepting Nos. 4 and 8* 
A list of these, together with jn'ices, can be obtained r)n application. 

Bound Volumes of Leaflets.—Tbe three Bound Volumes of Leaflets 
at present issued by the Ministry have been priced at Is. 6d. per volume. It 
has recently been decided that the volumes must in future be sold at a price 
which will approximate more closely to the cost of production, and the 
Ministry is therefore reluctantly compelled to increase the price to 28. 6d. per 
volume, or Gs. the set of three volumes. The volumes can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.l. 

Guides to 8mall Holders The Ministry still has a good stock of 
the pamphlets entitled “ (luides to Small Holders,” which were published in 
1919 for distribution chiefly among ex-Service men intending to settle on the 
land. These guides, which deal with subjects of great interest to farmers, 
small holders, market gardeners and allotment holders, were formerly priced 
2d, each, but were issued free to ex-Service men. They may in future he 
obtained by all applicants, free of charge and jjost free. Applications should 
he addressed to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, 10, Whitehall Place, 

S.W.l. The following is a list of the Guides available : — 

No, 1. Pig Keeping. 

2. Dairy Farming under Smallholding Conditions. 

3. Co-operation for Small Producers. 

4. The Smallholder’s Horse. 

5. Farm Crops. 

6. Soils and Manures. 

7. Fruit Growing on Small Holdings in England and Wales. 

8. The Dairy Cow and Milk Selling. 

9. Potato Growing on Small Holdings. 

10. Market Garden Crops on Small Holdings. 

11. Poultry Keeping for Small Holders. 

Researoh Scholarships in Agricultural and Veterinary 
Science : — The Ministry invites applications for Kesearch Scholarships in 
Agricultural and Veterinary Science. 

Ax>plicants for these Scholarships must be nominated by a Professor or 
Lecturer of a University or College. Nominations must be received not later 
than 15th July next, and must be made on the prescribed form to be obtained 
from the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, S.W.I. 
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The Scholarsliips are tenable for two years and are of the value of £200 
per annum. The niunl)er to be awarded in the present year will depend upon 
the (jualilications of applicants, and will in any case not exceed five. 

The Agricultural Scholarships are open to graduates with honours in 
Science of a British Univeisity who give evidence of high proficiency in 
subjects having a direct bearing on agriculture. The Veterinary Scholarships 
are open to students who have secured the diploma of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry. —Since the date of the list given on 
page 1178 of the March issue of this Journal three new leaflets have be*en issued 
and circulated : — 

No. 382. — The Selection, Storage, and Treatment of Seed Potatoes. 

„ 365. — Onion Smut. 

„ 368.— The Cultivation of Flax for Fibre. 

The following leaflets have been revised and brought up to date : — 

No. 32. — Foul Brood or Bee Pest. 

„ 43. — Titmice. 

„ 57. — External Parasites of Poultry. 

„ 81. — A Substitute for Dishorning. 

„ 88. — Hop Aphis. 

„ 156. — Hedgerow Timber. 

,, 267. — Basic Slag. 

,, 308. — The Goat as a Source of Milk. 

„ 3()7.-Tho Wood Pigeon. 

„ 312. — Blossom- Wilt of Apples. 

,, 351, — The Improvement of Village Life. 

The following leaflets have been withdrawn from circulation : — 

No. 269. -Disease of Raspbeiry and Loganberry. 

Sp. 35. — Transport of Agricultural Produce. 

Sp. 61. — The Transport of Agricultural Requisites and Produce. 

NOTICE^OF^BOOKS. 

The Annual Report for 1920 and Year Book of the Bssea: 
County Farmers’ Union, — (Price 2s. 6d. The Secretary of the Union is 
Mr. tlohn B. Gill, Castledon Farm, Wickford, Essex). In addition to the usual 
official information this Report contains about forty short articles on matters 
of general agricultural interest. Among these Sir Henry Rew contributes an 
appeal for a sense of joint responsibility on the part of employers and 
employed. Mr. R. Robson and Miss E. W. Jameson collaborate in writing an 
article on the Insect Population of our Crops, stating a very telling case 
against frit flies, clover weevils and turnip fleabeetles. Other contributions 
deal with mole drainage, folding pigs, clean milk, and mushroom growing. The 
legal side of a farmer’s work is provided for by notes on the Seeds Act, 1920, 
the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act and the Ecclesiastical Tithe (Rate) Act, 
1920. There are over thirty well reproduced illustrations. Farmers in other 
counties, as well as those of Essex, should find the book distinctly useful. 

Practical Dairying.— (Dora G. Saker. London : Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
68. net.) A useful book on Dairying written in a simple and practical style. 
The book should be of aid to Dairy Students, Farmers and all interested in 
Dairying. The chapters devoted to butter and cheesemaking are interesting 
and explicit, and the chapter on cleanliness in the production and handling of 
milk is worthy of special note. 
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The Breadmflr and Feedinsr of Farm Stock.— (.lames Wilson. 
LondoQ : Methuen & Co., Ltd., Gs. net.) Dealing in the first chapter 
with the Stocklu-eeder’s Raw Materials, Professor Wilson gives a most interest- 
ing account of the history of British Cattle and Horses from pre-Roman days 
through the centuries. Prof. Wilson knows his history, and in addition he 
underataiids Mendel’s Law. Through the application of this law to the records 
of history he gives a clear outline of the evolution of the rnoderh breeds. 
With Sheep he has not dealt at such length, and at the present day when the 
pig occupies such an important place in the economies of Stock breeding it is 
rather regrettable that h(i has not dealt fully with the Raw Materials which 
went to make, and with the methods employed in the making of, modern pig 
breeds. With cattle and horses, however, the account deals thoroughly and 
makes interesting reading. 

In the secoTid and two subsequent chapters the ar. hor discusses the 
methods of the early breeders, and reviews their work in the light of 
Mendelism. Much of this had been done in his previous books, “ The Principles 
of St(jckbreeding ” and “The Evolution of British Cattle,” but here in bis new 
book it is pul in shorter more concise everyday language, and written in a way 
which is yet clear and exact, and intelligible to a reader who may have no 
knowledge of scientific principles. 

As in his other books, he is inclined to show favour for the principle of 
“ in-broodiug.” This question of “in-breeding” is a most difficult one, and if 
the practice is to bo employed at all, it will surely be safe only in the hands of 
a Master. Bake well, the Collings, Hugh Watson, were all great masters in their 
time, but how far will the greatest breeders of the present day advocate 
■breeding in-and-in, or how many of them successfully practise it in its 
mildest forms with success over any length of period ? Professor Wilson 
repeats again and again the importance of the principle of the tested sire — the 
importance of keeping the sire till his “class” can be determined from his 
progeny rather than by his own performance in the show ring, and it is a 
principle which will bear emphasising. 

In the matter of feeding, the Author has 'made a most exhaustive study of 
investigations, carried out both on the Continent and at liorae. In particular 
he has studied the work done in Sweden and Denmark and thence brings use- 
ful lessons for the help of feeders and investigators. Much of this Swedish 
and Danish work is new to the British reader. 

The final chapter is devoted to a useful method of calculating the money 
value of feeding stuffs, and the book concludes with tables giving the average 
composition of the common feeding stuffs, and figures showing the com- 
parative feeding value of different foods, or in other words, the number of 
pounds of each feeding stuff necessary to make a food unit. 

Altogether the book is one of the most valuable additions to the animal 
husbandry side of the agricultural library which has been published. It 
•should find a place on the shelf of every stock breeder and feeder who wishes 
to probe into problems of breeding and feeding. He will find it a readable, 
instructive book giving him something to think about and much helpful, sound, 
practical advice. To the agricultural student and teacher it is invduable, and 
embraces a subject sometimes rather inclined to be neglected in favour of 
tho ort^ husbandry side. In short it is a good book containing a lot of useful, 
origliial work. 
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The Study of Agrrioulture. — (H. Cecil Pawson. London : Vinton & 
Co., Ltd. Price 6«. not.) In a uinall book under above title, Mr. H. Cecil 
Pawaon, Lecturer in Agriculture in the University of Durham, has bridged 
over the considerable gaps in the information usually available to youtha 
desiring to go in for one branch or another of agi-iciilture. The book should 
be particularly useful to parents who, though their own pursuits lie in cities 
or towns, have the desire and means of satisfying their sorts’ taste for a 
country life. Of the real difficulty which exists for parents and youngsters 
alike in getting information and advice on a career that is foreign to them, 
Mr. Pawson is obviously well aware. Whatever is the final object of 
training in agriculture, a very big proportion of aspirants are ignorant of the 
most effective means of arriving at it. The book, however, is not written 
only for those who, after training, will be in a position to take a farm ; it 
shows also the experience necessary to those who for want of capital or 
through particular aptitude will tend to become County Organisers, University 
Lecturers, Research Workers and so on. Within the wide sphere of 
agriculture many activities lie, and cases could be qu()ted of intending 
farmers of seventeen years becoming lecturers at twenty -seven, or of embryo 
land-agents finishing as officials. It is therefore of the greater importance 
that the spade work should be such as will qualify for almost any agricultural 
career, and the foundations must be sound in order to carry the superstructure 
of later years. 

The reading of Mr. Pawson’s book will be a revelation to a townsman. 
The author brings out briefly but clearly the wide nature of the subject, and 
furnishes a valuable bird’s-eye view wherein one can trace the road to 
success in the different careers that agriculture offers. Practical knowledge 
must be the foundation of all. How best to acquire that knowledge and 
pieserve it in a systematic way Mr. Pawson aims at showing. It is of the 
greatest importance for the student to go to a farm, and not only must the 
farmer be sound but able and willing to explain the business to the newcomer. 
Cases are met with in which, owing to disinclination or inability on the 
farmer’s part to teach his pupil, the latter frequently learns little beyond the 
performance of manual tasks. This state of things is not only discouraging 
to the beginner, but, is wasting his time. Like the “ Farmer’s boy ” in the 
old-fashioned song, the pupil must learn 

“ To plough and sow, to reap and mow,” 
but he is going to be a farmer or a lecturer, as the case may be, and there is 
much else to learn. 

Three rules are given ; — “Be rtbseiwant, willing to learn, and of an 
enquiring mind.” The author demonstrates the value of noting everything 
that appears important or unusual. He lays stress on the advantage of 
seeing erther fanns in the district, and, what is of paiticular importance to 
those who desire to attain to official and advisory posts, of gaining practical 
farming experience in different parts of the country. The time seems to 
have come when e rising genei ation of agriculturists amplify their practical 
experience by attending classes at Farm Institutes or Agricultural Colleges, or 
go up to a University. It seems that if those interested consulted the 
authorities of these colleges, not only before entering them, but before 
starting practical training, a much straighter path might be found to ultimate 
success. In this stage of the student’s career the author has sound advice, to 
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give. It should be borne in mind that the change is very considerable from 
the wide outlook and open air life on the farm to the steady application of 
hours of lectures and study. Here the rough but systematised notes of the 
farming days can be developed into an encyclopaedic source of knowledge 
which will be of lifelong value. 

Some readers of Mr. Pawson's book will realise from their own experience 
that had they been armed with such information when first they took to 
agriculture much time might have been saved and energy directed into more 
fruitful channels. If such he the case, the agricultural student of to-day has 
surely a big pull over his predecessors. 

“MrilTr Testing* — (C. w. Walker-Tisdale. London : J. North, 3 b. 6d. net.) 
This handbook is prepared specially for practical people to whom quick and 
reasonably accurate tests are of the greatest iiuportance. It is a concise and 
practical handbook on milk testing, and contains a number of illustrations and 
test tables. 

An Introduction to Bacterial Diseases of Plants.-- (Erwin F. 
Smith, in charge of the Laboratory of Plant Pathology at Washington: 
W. B. Saunders, New York. 50s. net.) Most of the knowledge we have of 
the bacterial diseases of plants has come to us within the last generation. 
This subject has received much more attention in America than elsewhere. 
The bacterial origin of Fire-blight of Pear was the first to be discovered by 
Professor Burrill, of the University of Illinois, about 40 years ago. Since 
then progress has been slow, and at first doubt as to bacteria being the causal 
organisms of disease was widely felt. 

The greater part of the work carried out in connection with bacterial 
diseases of plants has been done by Professor Erwin F. Smith, the author of 
the present work. It is primarily intended for the use of students working in 
a laboratory under the guidance of a teacher, but it is full of help and interest 
for all those who wish to have a more complete knowledge of resea ich 
methods and experimental work in plant bacteriology. 

The first part of the book gives a general review of bacterial diseases of 
plants — their geographical distribution, the 8ii8ceptil)ility of plants to these 
diseases, the causes of their spread, and mct}K)dK for their control. The 
second part deals with methods of research, and from the simplicity of the 
apparatus Professor fe. F. Smith uses in his own research it is clear that 
elaborate apparatus is not necessary for experimental work in bacterial 
diseases of plants. The third part describes certain bacterial diseases well 
known in America, namely : — Cucurbit Wilt, Black Rot of Crucifers, Stewart’s 
Disease of Maize, Brown Rot of Solanaceae, Bacterial Canker of Tomato, 
Jones’s Soft Rot of Carrot, &c.. Bacterial Black Rot of the Potato, Bean 
Blight, McCulloch’s Cauliflower Spot, Angular Leaf Spot of Cotton, Mulberry 
Blight, Fire-blight of Apple, Pear, Quince, &c., Olive Tubercle, and Crown 
<Jall. Part four contains notes on some additional bacterial diseases, and 
discusses the question of stimnli— -chemical and physical— underlying tumour- 
formation, in bacterial diseases of plants. The author argues that his 
discoveries in connection with tumour-diseases caused by bacteria, particularly 
•Crown CaB, have a profound relationship to animal cancer ; the solution of 
Tthis latter 4«*oWem he believes to be very near. A few pages at the end of 
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the book are devoted to general observations on the duty of the scientist from 
several difEereiit aspects. 

This book is the result of 36 years of reading ^and 25 years of diligent 
laboratory investigation. It is fully illustrated, containing 650 illustrations, 
which, with very few exceptions, are from the author’s own laboratory. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Field Crops. 

Montgomery, E, G, — Productive Farm Crops. (50G pp.) London : J. B. 

Lippinoott Co., n.d. [63.3; 63-3461.] 

Commonwealth of Australia : Institute of Science and Industry. -—BuU. 
No. 18 : — A Classification and Detailed Description of the Wheats of 
Australia. (48 pp.) Melbourne, 1920. [63.311(04).] 

Horticulture. 

Vilmorinr-Andrieux. ---The Vegetable G-arden. English Edition published 
under the direction of W . Robinson, with an addendum by W, P. 
Thomson. (3rd Edition), (805 pp.). London : Murray, 1920, 25 b. net. 
[63.51(02).] 

Dyke, W. — The Science and Practice of Manuring, for the Use of Market 
Gardeners, Orchardists, Ac. (157 pp.) (JRevised and Enlarged 
Edition.) London : The Lockwood Press, 1920, 2s. net. [68.16 : 
63.6-19.] 

Mottet, 8. — La Pomme de Terre : Conseils pratiques pour amdliorer sa 
Culture. (72 pp.) Paris : Librairie de I’Acadf^mie d ’Agriculture, 1920. 
[63.612(04).] 

Rohde, E, S. — A Garden of Herbs. (224 pp.) London : P. L. Warner. 
[63.348.] 

U.8. Department of Agriculture . — Farmers* Bull. 1160 i—Diseases of 
Apples in Storage. (24 pp.) Washington, 1920. [63.lk-41; 68.41(o).] 

Plant Diseases. 

Herrick, G. W. — Insects of Economic Importance. (172 pp.) New York 
and London: Macmillan Co., 1920, 12 b. net. [69.169 ; 68.27.] 
Gu6naux, G. — Entomologie et Parasitologie Agriooles. (692 pp.) 
(Encyclopddie Agricole.) Paris ; Baillidre et Fils, 1917. [69.169 ; 

68.27(02).] 

Chittenden, F. J . — The Garden Doctor. (168 pp.) London : “ Country 
Life ” Offices, 1920, 78. 6d. net. [68.2(02); 63.6(02).] 

Dewberry, E. B . — The Prevention and Destruction of Rats. (47 pp.) 

London : J. Bale, Sons, & Danielson, 1920, 2s. net. [68.269.] 

R(yal Society. -—PiepoTts of the Grain Pests (War) Committee. No. 8 
I, Bionomic, Morphological and Economic Report on the Acarids of 
Stored Grain and Flour (Part II), Prof. R. Hew stead and H. M. 
Morris. U, Report on the Non-Parasitio or Forage Mites, Prof. R. 
Newstead and H. M. Morris. Ill, Appendix; Clinical Notes on the 
Non-Parasitic or Forage Mites, Copt. W. N. Pitlers. London ; 
Harrison & Sons, 1920, 28. [68.27-31.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. — Bull. 887 : — Pear Borer. (8 pp.) 
Washington. 1920. [68.27-41.] 

U.S., Department of Agriculture. — Farmers’ Bull. 1176 : — Control of the 
Rcx>t, Stalk and Ear Rot Diseases of C/om. (24 pp.) Washington, 
1920. [68.24-81.] 

Oregon Agriculture Experiment Rtof ion.-— Bull. 170 The Gray Garden 
Slug. (^ pp.) Corvallis, 1^. [68.264.] 

Veterinary Science. 

Louieiam Agricultural Experiment station.— Bull. 168 Anthrax : 
Transmimiion of Ijolection by Non-Biting Flies. (12 pp.) Baton Rouge, 
1920. tdi9.2(b)-] 

U.S* Department of Agn'ottltefe.— Bull. 662 Vesicular Btomatitia of 
Horses and Cattle. (10 ppj Washington, 1918. [619.1; 619.2J 
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Iiive Stoclc 

RobertSt Af. and Management of Daixr Cattle lor OMeial 

Production. (294 pp.) New York and Ijondon : Longmana, Creen k 
Co., 1920, 13 net. [63.62 ; 63.711(02).] 

Smith f W. H^.—Pork Production. With a Chapter on the Prevention of 
Hog Diseases. (492 pp.) (The Bural Science Series.) New York ; 
Macmillan Co., 1920, IBs. net. [68.64.] 

Morton's Handbooks of the Farm, — No. 11, Live Stock. (8th Edition), 
(156 pp.). London : Vinton & Co., 1919, 4s. [68.6(02).] 

Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station. — 33ull. 174 : — Fattening Steers. 
(16 np.) Corvallis, 1920. [63.62.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. — Farmers’ Bull. 1133: — ^Feeding Gar- 
. bage to Hogs. (26 pp.) Washington, 1920. [63.64.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. — Farmers’ Bull. 1136 : — The Beef Calf ; 

Its Growth and Development. (32 pp.) Washington, 1920. [63.62.] 
Montana Agricultural Experiment Station. — ^Bull. 184 : — Studies on the 
Digestibility of Sunflower Silage. (8 pp.) Bozeman, 1920. [612.894; 
63.604(a).] 

Union of South Africa ^ Department of Agriculture. — Bull. 4 : — The Wool 
Industry. (60 pp.) Pretoria, 1920, Is. [68.763 ] 

Dairying and Food, General. 

Russell Smithy J.—The World’s Food Besouroes. (684pp.) London: 

Williams & Norgate, 1919, IBs. [81; 63 (o).] 

Savage, W. 0 . — Food Poisoning and Food Infections. (247 pp.) [Cam- 
bridge Public Health Series.] Cambridge University Press, 1920, 16s. 
net. [612.39; 614.8.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. — ^Bull. 890 : — ^Milk Plant Equipment. 

(42 pp.) Washington,' 1920. [68.713 ] 

Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station . — Bull. 217 : — The Belation of 
Milk Yield to Age at First Calf. (11 pp.) College Park, 1918. 
[63.711(b).] 

Birds, Poultry and Bees. 

Flatt, C. A. — ^Poultry Keeping. (146 pp.) London : Methuen & Co., 
1920, 6s. 6d. [63.66(02).] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture . — Farmers’ Bull. 1106 ; — Caro of Mature 
Fowls. (8 pp.) Washington, 1920, [63.66(04).] 

U.S. Department of A grtettSure.— Farmers’ Bull. 1107 Brood Coops and 
Appliances. (8 pp.) Washington, 1920. [63.0.5(04).] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. — ^Farmers’ Bull. 1114 ; — Common Poultry 
Diseases. (8 pp.) Washington, 1920. [619.6.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. — Farmers’ Bull. 1116 .-—Selection and 
Care of Poultry Breeding Stock. (10 pp.) Washington, 1920. 
[68.66(04).] ^ 

West of Scotland Agricultural College. — Bull. 96 : — Some Bee Diseases, 
by J. Tinsley. (7 pp.) Glasgow, 1920. [68.81 : 09.] 

Engineering. 

Breeder's Gazette.— -Farm Buildings. (894 pp.) Chicago : Sanders 

Publishing Co., 1919. [69(02).] 

Eoonomios. 

Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics. — Miscellaneous Papers 
in Agricultural Economics, Vol. I,, 1918-1918. Orford, 1920. [888.1.] 

Mead, Elwood. — Helping Men Own Farms. (228 pp.) New York : Mac- 
millan Co., 1920, 128. [381(a); 838.6.] 

Embank, R. B.— Indian Co-Operative Studies. (266 pp.) Oxford 

Universi^ Press, 1920, 148. net. [834(64).] 

Mees, 0. E. K. — The Organization of Industrial Scientifle Besearch. 

(178pp.) New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1920. [87(02).] 

The Vtllage Clubs Association. — Annual Beport and Handbook, 1920. 

(62 pp.) London : J. Tmscott A Son, 1920, Is. [86.] 

Board of Agriculture for Scotland. — ^Beport of the Committee on Women 
in Agriculture in Scotland. (116 pp.) London and Edinburgh ; H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1920, 68. net. (881(c).] 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH^ 


Proposed Repeal 
of Part I of the 
Agriculture Act, 
1920. 


In the House of Coimnoiis on 8th June, Lietit.-Col. the Right 
Hon. Sir Arthur (irillfi{h-J>oseawen, ]\r.P., Minister of Agri- 
('ulture, made the following announce- 
ment:— “ The Cfovenunent have been 
earefiilly considering for some time past 
the o|)eration of the Agriculture Act, and 
have (*oine to the conclusion that the 
financial liability on the State under Part I of the Agriculture 
Act is more than the country can afford under present cir- 
cumstances, and consequently that there is no alternative but 
to terminate at the earliest possible date the policy guaran- 
teeing minimum prices for wheat and oats. This decision 
involves also the repeal of the provisions relating to the 
minimum wag^ for agricultural workers and to the control of 
cultivation by the State, which are contained in Part I of the 
Agriculture Act and in the Corn Production Act. T may add 
that payments will, of course, have to be made in respect of 
the wheat and oats which will be harvested this year.'* 

The attention of farmers is particularly directed to the final 
sentence of the above statement, from which it wdll be seen 
that payment will be made in respect of wheat and oats har- 
vested in 1921. 


The* Third Meeting of the Council of Agriculture for 
England was held in the Council Chamber of the Middlesex 
Guildhall, Westminster, on 27th Mav, the 
Earl of Selborne, K.G,, G.C.M.G., being 
in the Chair. 

The Bt. Hon. Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur 
Griffith-Boacawen, M.P., Minister of 
Agriculture, and the Earl of Ancaster, 


Third 

Meeting of the 
Oouncil of 
Agrienltore for 
Xn^bmd. 


(87S14) WI98. 11, m 6/21. 
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Parliamentary Secretary, were also present, and the Minister 
addressed the Council upon the subject matter of the two 
resolutions first taken. 

The first resolution proposed to set up a committee to con- 
sider the constitution and mode of election of the Agricultural 
Advisory Committee, but was not passed, consideration of the 
matter being adjourned for twelve months. 

A resolution on the subject of land reclamation was passed 
to the effect that, with the object of increasing the country’s 
food production , the Government should be requested to initiate 
schemes when a time opportune for undertaking land reclama- 
tion had arrived. I’he question of the powers of Local 
Authorities to make Orders and Regulations governing the 
movement of livestock into their areas was discussed and 
referred to the Agricultural Advisory Committee. 

The refusal of the Government to finance small drainage 
schemes under Sections 15 and 16 of the Land l^rainage Act, 
1918, was also considered, and a resolution was passed 
requesting the Treasury to reconsider its decision, especially 
in cases where it could be shown that such schemes are 
urgently necessary for land improvement and food production. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver, on behalf of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, promised to include in the next Annual Report upon,*' 
Allotments a return giving particulars in regard to land 
held by allotment-holders in each County Borough, Borough 
and Urban District Council on the 31st December last. An 
amendment that the information should be given for the 
previous three years also, if possible, w'as subsequently passed. 

The question of railway facilities for handling perishable 
produce was raised in two resolutions to the following effect: — 
(1) That during the soft fruit season for a period of not 
less than five wedcs in each year all railway goods stations 
handling substantial consignments of soft fruit should be kept 
open for this purpose for the same hours as before the War; 
and (2) That in the opinion of this Council all railway goods 
stations at which perishable produce is dispatched ot received 
should be connected to the public telephone forthwith. Both 
were carried. 

The final resolution dealt with the question of the 'retention 
by the Ministry of a woman officer for women’s work in agri- 
cultural districts. It ran as follows: — That this Council, 
while fully approving the action of the Government in reducing 
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the staffs of all departments with a view to economy, desires 
to urge that, having regard to the organisations now existing 
throughout the agricultural districts of the country for enlisting 
the interests of women in the reconstruction of rural life and 
rural industries, it is essential that the Ministry should retain 
a woman ofl&cer on its permanent staff.” With the substitution 
of the word ” advisable ” for ” essential ” this resolution was 
carried by 17 votes to 12. 


In the May issue of this Journal, particulars were given of 
the arrangements made as regards the price of home-grown 
wheat of the 1920 crop, and in the issue 
was stated that for the month of 
June the average price properly receivable 
* by growers was 868. 6d. per 504 lb. 

The Ministry is now informed that the Eoyal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies calculate that the cost of wheat imported during 
April, May and June was equivalent to 828. per quarter of 
504 lb. for home-grown wheat of sound milling quality. For 
the month of July, 1921, therefore, the average price properly 
receivable by growers for home-grown wheat of sound milling 
quality will be 82s. per 504 lb. 


This Council, which was first appointed during the War to 
advise the Ministry in regard to important horticultural ques- 
1.1 tions, mainly of supply and prices, has 

ecoM u on re-constituted and the number of its 

toe Horticulture members reduced. On the formation of 
V ry ounc . Council, it was found necessary to 


appoint individual horticulturists whose opinions on the many 
and varied questions of the day were of weight, so that too 
Ministry might be in possession of the views and experience ol 


men from all over the country. 

Since the War and with the appointment of a Controller of 
Horticulture from the industry itself, however, it has becomel 
obvious that the Council was too unwieldy for present pur- 
poses. Further, the money at the disposal of the Department 
for the necessary expenses of the Council did not make it pos- 
sible to call the Council together more than a very few times a 
year. The Department no doubt suffered on this account 
through the absence of full and direct contact wito toe 
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industry, especially before the appointment of the present 
(k)ntroller. 

The scheme of reconstruction now approved ).'equires that 
the members of the (Council shall in future be appointed as 
representatives of particular interests or associations except in 
the case of the nominees of the Ministry. Members will 
accordingly be nominated by the following bodies or inte- 
rests : — The National Fanners’ Union, the Federation of 
Uritish Growers, the Horticultural Trades Association, the Lea 
Viilley Growers, the National Union of Allotment Holders, 
the Royal Horticultural Society, the National Federation of 
Fruit and Potato Trades Associations, the Retailers’ Associar 
tion, and the National Federation of R(‘tail ^ruiterei-s, Jrc., 
Jjimited, the British Florists’ Association, the National Seed 
Trade, the Worshipful Oompany of Frnitei’ers, the British 
Fruit Preservers, tlie Cider Manufacturers, the Workers* 
Union, the National Union of Agricultural Works, and the 
Cliamher of Horticulture. 

This alteration will without doubt strengthen the Council 
and give added value to its advice on horticultural (luestions. 
In future, it will speak as a duly elected body of representa- 
tives covering the whole industry, and will be to some degree 
comparable with the C’ouncil of Agriculture for England, 
wdiich w\as set up by the IMinistry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
Act of 1919 to give advice on general agricultural matters. 
The number of members of the old Horticultural (U)uncil is 
cut dowm by nearly a half, and the economy resulting from 
this change, quite aj)art from the other advantages arising 
from it, will l)e considerable. * 

* * * * ★ 

The West of England Farm Orchards Committee, appointed 
by the Ministry and attached to the Agricultural and Horticul- 

Renovation of Research Institute, Long Ashton, 

Fa Orchards B^'jstol, carried out in the autumn of 1919 

' an exhaustive survey of a total of 531 farm 
orchards in Devon, Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, 
and Worcestershire, and, as a result of their investigations, 
recommended, inter aha, that demonstrations in orchard renova- 
tion and management should be given at suitable centres in 
each county. The INTinistry has accordingly suggested to tlie 
County Committees of the West of England that they should 
taJee oyer some neglected grass orchards and renovate tbem> 
in order to demonstrate to farmers and others what can be done 
in this direction. 
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In arranging for such demonstrations Committees should, 
as far as possible, work on uniform lines. The selected orchards 
should be in districts where old orchards are plentiful; they 
should also be of average size, and near main roads. They 
should either be farmed by an owner-occupier or held under a 
lease, and, as a general rule, should be taken over for a period 
of not less than ten years. An agreement should be drawn up, 
and the consent of the landlord, as well as the tenant, obtained, 
so that in the case of any change of tenancy the work can be 
continued by the incoming tenant. The agreement should 
make the occupier re.sponsible for the labour for carrying out 
the manual opcjations involved (planting, fencing, staking, 
pruning, heading back, top-grafting, spraying, grease banding, 
picking, storing, grading and packing, marketing, Ac.) under 
instruction from the experts of the County Committee. These 
would be assisted by the County Committee and by the West 
of England Farm Orchards Committee acting in an advisory 
capacity. 

The County ('ommittee would undertake to supply to the 
farmer at cost price any new trees or graft.® that may be 
required. These probably could be obtained from the Ministry’s 
Research Stations at l^ast Mailing, Kent, or Long Ashton. 

Under such a scheme the occupier.s would supply the material 
for demonstrations and labour, while the County Committees 
would supply expert technical knowledge and direction for 
carrying out the work. It should be found, after a period of 
yeais, that orchards had increased their out-put many times 
over; and the owners and occupiers, besides reaping this 
advantage, wmuld have the satisfaction of helping the district 
to acquire much useful knowledge, which should be of distinct 
commercial advantage. 

The following is a list of the varieties of apples recom- 
mended for planting in the neglected orchards selected for 
demonstration : — 


Dessert varieties. 
Allington Pippin. 
King of the Pippins. 
Blenheim Orange. 
Worcester Pearinain. 


Culinary varieties. 
Anne Elizabeth. 
Edward VII. 
Warner’s King. 
Braiuley Seedling. 
Newton Wonder. 
Underleaf. 

Scotch Bridget. 
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Pabt III of the Agricultural Statistics for 1920, which deals 
with the Prices and Supplies of Agioultural Produce during last 
— j IIS'S iio'w t)een issued by the Ministry.* 

continuance in 

lOOA produce 

rroauce m iwu. requisites which has been e 

feature of agriculture since the outbreak of war in 1914. In the 
case of certain commodities such as barley, oats, milk, cheese, 
potatoes and hay the maximum was reached in the early months 
of the yemr, and was followed by a substantial decline, whilst 
the prices of live stock and meat tended to rise. Feeding stuffft 
were only obtainable at very high prices during the greater part 
of the year, though in November and December jl fall took place, 
and the prices of fertilisers were generally higher in 1920 than 
in 1919. On the average the prices of agricultural produce were 
22 per cent, higher than in 1919 and some 192 per cent, above 
the moan of tho three years 1911-18, while feeding stuffs were 
about 178 per cent, and fertilisers about 159 per cent, above the 
pre-war level. Tho average increase in tho ensh wages of agri- 
cultural labourers since the beginning of the War cannot be less 
than 180 to 190 per cent. 

The general inference drawn from these figures is that while 
the gross agricultural receipts from sales of produce must have 
grown substantially, there has also been on tho othe!* side of 
the account a great increase in the cost of production. Part of 
the incrc^asod receipts must have been absorbed by the increased 
outlay on feeding stuffs, fertilisers, machinery, implernonts and 
seeds, in addition to tho higher cost of labour, both regular and 
temporary. Other charges which have to be met out of receipts 
iiK'lude interest on capital, rent and local rates. 

The balance remaining after meeting all charges represents 
the remuneration for the labour, skill and experience of the 
occupiers of the 400,000 holdings in England and Wales. What 
is tho extent of this balance cannot be estimated, but it need not 
bo disputed that during the last six years farming has been more 
profitable than it was before the War. Formerly it was one of 
the least remunerative of occupations, and just as the wages of 
farm workers were unduly and unreasonably low, so the net 
return obtained bv a substantial proportion of occupiers was 
relatively far less than the profits obtained in other industries 
involving the investment of similar capital. 

The Report deals in detail wit h the prices and supplies of the 

♦AgricuHAral Statistics, 1920, Vol. LV, Part III, obtainable from H.M. 
Stationery Office, Kings way, W.C.2. 
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priiunpal elasees of agricultural produce, feeding stuffs and fer- 
tilisers. Tables are included giving the imports of agricultural 
produce and requirements, the acreage and production of the 
chief grain crops, and the numbers of live stock in British 
Dominions and foreign countries. 


« « tk 49 » * 


New Seed 
Regulations. 


Since January, 1918, it has been necessary, under the 
Testing of Seeds Order, 1918, in the case of a sale of all the 
principal kinds of Grass, Clover, Field and 
Garden Seeds, for the seller to give a 
declaration with the seed as to its per- 
centage of germination, percentage of purity, the presence of 
injurious weeds, and various other specified particulars. This 
Order was the first measure passed in this country for the 
purpose of controlling the sale of agricultural and garden seeds, 
and brought us into line with most of the countries on the 
Continent, the United States of America, and several of the 
British llominions and Colonies, where, for a number of years, 
various regulations for the purpose of preventing the sale of 
seeds of low vitality and badly contaminated with injurious 
weed seeds have been in force. The success which has 
attended the operations of the Order, which was passed under 
the Defence of the Realm Regulations, and was therefore in, 
itself a transitory measure, indicated the desirability of making 
its requirements permanent. This has been effected by the 
passing of the Seeds Act, 1920, which supersedes the Testing 
of Seeds Order, 1918, and comes into operation on the Ist August 
next."^ 


As in the case of the Order, the main requirement of the 
Act is that a declaration as to quality shall be giveu in .the case 
of all sales of the principal farm and garden seeds. In the 
case of sales of seed potatoes, a declaration as to the class, 
variety, size and dressing will also be necessary, and the sale, 
6r sowing, of seeds containing atove a prescribed pei’centage of 
injurious weed seeds is prohibited. A further important 
innovation which will come into operation under the Act is 
that, in the case of seeds other than garden seeds, the test for 
the purpose of ascertaining particulars to be declared by the 
seller must be carried out at an Official Seed Testing Station, 6r 
at a private Testing Station licensed by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture for that purpose. After the Ist August therefor e, a 

♦The provisions of tbe Testing of Seeds Order, 1918, were given in this 
Journal for Jnly, 1918, p. 477, and the main provision of the Seeds Act, 1920, 
in this Journal for October, 1920, p. 004. 
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declaration based on a test carried out at a non-licensed station 
will be illegal. 

For the purpose of allowing a certain amount of elasticity to 
the requirements under the Act, the Ministry is authorised to 
issue Regulations with regard to details. The first set of 
Draft Regulations has now been prepared in consultation with 
all the interests coneeined. These Regulations prescribe: — 

(1) The Seeds to which the Act shall apply. 

(2) The particulars to be given in the case of a sale or 
exposure foi’ sale of seeds and seed potatoes. 

(3) The injurious ^A\^ed Seeds to which the Act shall apply. 

(4) The method in which Samples must be taken for the 
purpose of testing. 

(5) The Form of Certificate to be issued by the Official 
Reed Testing Station. 

(G) The authorised Minimum Percentage of Germination 
wdiicli, in the ease of certain kinds of seeds, may be 
declared instead of the actual percentage of germination. 

(7) The limits of variation ip respect of the percentage of 
germination and of the p('rcentage of j)urity which are 
permitted for the purpose of any legal proceedings on a 
contract for the sale of seeds. 

(8) Various other matters which, under the Act, have to 
be prescribed. 

The main provisions of the Draft Regulations, which will 
remain in draft form for a period of 40 days from 10th June, 
after which they will be made and presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, are given at p. 870. 

i 

^ ^ ^ ^ 


The Third International Seed Testing Conference was held 
at Copenhagen during the w'eek ending llth June. Seventeen 


eountries were represented, chiefly by the 


Conferenced Directors of Official Seed Testing Stations, 
Conenhaffen delegates were present on behalf 

^ ® ’ of Great Britain. The papers discussed 

dealt in tlie main with purely technical questions, but some 
of the proceedings were devoted to questions of the control of 
seed supply, both legislative and voluntary. Sir Lawrence 
Weaver communicated a paper on The British Seeds Act, 
1920, and at the close of the Congress moved the following 
resolutions, wffiich w^ere unanimon.sly adopted:— 

(1) That an Association of Official Seed Analysts and 
Seed Control Organisations of Europe be formed. 
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(2) That a Committee consisting of Dr. Yolkart, Mr. 
Bruijning, and Mr. Dorph Petersen (I)irectors of the Swiss, 
Dutch, and Danish Official Seed Testing Stations respec- 
tively) consider the constitution of the Association, rules of 
its membership and work, and circulate their recommenda- 
tions to ’the members of the Conference. 

(3) That the same Committee should consider — 

(a) the unification of seed-testing methods in Europe, 
keeping in view the possibility of ultimate unification 
with North yVmerica; 

(h) the method of expressing the results of analysis 
and the quality of the seeds analysed ; — 
and present a roiwrt to the next Inteinatiniml Conference. 

(4) That on the invitation of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries the next Tntern:dional Conference be held at 
the end of .Tune. 1924, in England, partly in London and 
partly in Cambridge. 

A more detailed account of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, by Mr. C. R. Saunders, Chief Officer of the Official 
Seed Testing Station for England and M’ales, will appear in 
a later issue of the .Tourn.\i.. 
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A COURT LEET. 

The Earl of Selborne, K.G., G.C.M.G. 

If the Law of Property Bill now before Parliament becomes 
an Act, one result, soT am told, will be that Courts I^eet, which 
have existed in England almost from time immemorial, will cease 
to be held. I was very glad therefore to have the opportunity of 
attending two such courts lately, each held in the best room of 
the public house of a beautiful Dorsetshire village. I had never 
attended such a court before and was curious to see what hap- 
pened. I cannot say that the business transacted, though neces- 
sary, was very important, but it was transacted with much 
formality according to the ancient observances. 

The Steward of the Manor commenced the proceedings by 
reading a document which began “ Oh yes, Oh yes, Oh yes,” 
and, as he read a sentence, the predestined foreman of the jury 
repeated it after him. The foreman of the jury was then worn 
on the New Testament in very thorough-going fashion and after 
him the four other membors of the jury swore ” to do the same 
’things and in the same manner as our fon^man has sworn.” 
The Steward then road a formal address to the jury and asked 
them for their ” pres(uitations.” In one case the important 
matters were the statcj of the ditches, watercourses, sheep dips, 
and sinkholes. In the other case memories were racked to pre- 
sent a correct list of the deaths of copy -holders (and, more 
important still, of persons by whose lives copy-holds were held) 
which had taken place since the last court was held in May, 1920. 

Throe clear impressions remain with me from my experience. 

The dignitj" and gravity with which these proceedings w^ere 
conducted reminded me once again what a strong instinct of 
ritualism is really patent iiji the English character. I have noticed 
it again and again at the functions of the Friendly Societies, 
when the members, all agricultural labourers, mechanics, trades- 
men or farmers of some South country village, dress themselves 
up as elaboi'ately as a Knight of the Garter for a Chapter at 
Windsor, and wear these strange garments all through a hot 
summer afternoon with an ease and unconscious dignity which 
might well be envied by a Knight. But one day I was myself 
initiated into one of these great Societies, and it is not an exag- 
geration to say that the ritual of that ” initiation” equalled 
anything that I have seen at a State function of any sort, or even 
at High Mass on some special occasion in a Eoman Catholic 
Church in France or Italy. 
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On this occasion there were no dresses, scarves, or regalia, 
but there was an elaborate formality and an ancient liturgy which 
were scrupulously observed. One juror told me that he had 
attended this Court for forty years without a break and that as 
long as he could drag one leg after the other he should not 
think of missing it. And yet there are people who would ask you 
to believe that tradition and conservatism of personal habits are 
intellectual funguses, which cling only to the superannuated 
squire or farmer and which are unknown to the up-to-date trades 
unionist agricultural labourer ! What nonsense some people who 
live in towns, do talk about us, who live in the country! 

Among the jurors of these courts and other inhabitants of 
these two small villages, whom I met later, were four farmers, 
all of whom had started life as agricultural labourers. One of 
those, a man of not more than 50 years of age, occupied 1,000 
acres, of which half was down and the other half meadow and 
arable. The other three occupied farms of 50 to 150 acres. 
This experience quite confirmed all my previous experience. I 
have never known a (*oimtry district or anything definite aboxit 
a country district without meeting case after case of the farmer 
who began life as an agricultural labourer; and, if this is true 
to-day, is it not probable that it was true yesterday and there- 
fore that some of the farmers I see and meet are the sons of men 
who began life as agricultural labourers, and so back generation 
after generation. And if this is true of those parts of England, 
of which I know something definite or which T know intimately, 
surely it would be strange if it were not true of the other parts 
of England also, which I do not know! 

The truth is that the agricultural labourer is not born in a 
cul-de-sac, as some people contend, and never has been. 
There never has been a time, T suspect, since all Englishmen, 
•became free men in the full sense of that term, when an agri- 
cultural labourer of marked character and ability could not 
rise to become a farmer, and I suspect that the cases in which 
he has done so within the last century have been much more 
numerous than is generally supposed. This is not an argument 
for not making the path easier for the agricultural labourer to 
become an occupier and owner of land by every sensible means 
in our power— -on the contrary, it is a very strong argument 
in favour nf the wisdom of such a course. But it is an equally 
clear disproof of the statement often made that the agricultural 
labourer was reduced to such a position in the 18th caatuxy 
that it was impossible for him to rise out of it except by 
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deserting his own countryside for the towns or for the 
Colonies. It is also true that all the time the most fit of the 
agricultural labourers have been rising, the least fit of the 
fariiiers and of tlie landowners have been falling. When such 
a family comes down in the world its meml)ers have a ten- 
dency to leave the old neighbourhood for the towms or the 
Colonies, but I have myself known agricultural labourers whose 
forefathers were farmers, and T have heard of others whose 
forefathers were the owners of the land on which they worked. 
This process of natural selection is surely healthy for the 
countryside so long as it is not stimulated and made unnatural 
by the o})er}ition of unwise or oppressive laws. 

My third impression was that a worse form of tenure than 
a copyhold for lives has never been invented by the laziness of 
man. For consider how it operates — a copyhold is held for 
three named lives from the lord of the manor. I^he holding 
must have started some time or other, and then presumably 
the first copyholder paid a handsome sum to the lord of the 
manor, in return for which he was allow^ed to name three 
persons, and then for as long as one of those three was alive 
he could not be called upon to pay any rent for the land, 
though he had to mnko certain »‘om para lively small payments 
on stipulated occasions. The lives named were sometimes 
those of local ])ersons and at other times members of the Royal 
Family or of well-known public character. The Duke of Con- 
naught’s name', T was told, w^as often to be found in connection 
with these Dorsetshire cop\ holds. When one of these lives 
died the copyholder asked to be allowed to name another, for 
wiiich privilege he was prepared to pay a comparatively large 
sum down. For the lord of the manor, who was the real 
freeholder, this was a preposterous .system. Tn the course of 
years it meant receiving occasional lump sums down and the 
loss of an annual economic rent which would have added up to 
a far larger sum. lie Avas also relieved of all responsibility for 
the land or buildings and cottages, and could not interfere with 
the copyholder’s treatment of the land or cottages. 

For the co})yholder this would have been a very profitable 
bargain if he could have been assured of its perpetuity; but a 
day came when the lord of the manor returned to sanity and 
refused to renew the lives, determined to regain control of his 
own land when the last life lapsed, to put his property into 
proper order and to let the farm at an economic rent. But 
from the moment that lie received the refusal of a renewal of 
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lives, the continuous interest of the copyholder in the land he 
held ceased to exist, and in too many cases from that moment 
he began to grudge the expenditure of a penny on the repair of 
cottages or buildings or fences or gates, and the annual sum 
disbursed on the necessary repairs dwindled to a vanishing 
point as the years went on and the lives became older. 

Sometimes it happened that the last two lives lasted on 
many years and the lord of the manor had to look on impo- 
tently while he saw good cottages and substantial farm 
buildings melting away into deplorable ruins. And the urban 
critic came down and was righteously indignant at the state 
of the cottages, and demanded the name of the local magnate* 
and went away and denounced him, and bad no suspicion that 
the real responsibility tor the wretched cottages rested with a 
man who lived in one of them and for the wretched system, 
with men who bad been dead for centuries. 
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THE DAIRY SHORTHORN. 

Egbert Hobbs, Kelmscott, 

The economic value of a dual-purpose breed of cattle 
to the comnmnity as a whole would appear to be in some 
danger of being overlooked, and the tendency at the moment 
is rather to consider the merits of such cattle from the point 
of view of the individual farmer. Writing, however, as one 
whose father and grandfather both demonstrated the great 
value and, in certain circumstances, the indispensability of 
dual-purpose cattle, I find that thirty years* personal experience, 
emphasised particularly during the last ..even years, has 
but served to strengthen my conviction that, to serve a densely 
populated country, dual utility cattle are one of the supreme 
factors in the production of the three great food essentials — 
grain, meat and milk, wuth the products of the latter, cheese 
and butter. 

To-day no (country with any economic self-respect is content 
to take the native breed of cattle as good enough for its own 
particular needs; it demands something capable of meeting, 
in the greatest possible degree, the rerjuirementR created by 
climate and its peculiar social conditions. Thus it is to be 
understood that in new and therefore undeveloped countries, 
where vast tracts of land are to be had at merely nominal 
values, as in the wheat-growing districts of the United States 
and Canada and the grazing ranches of Argentina, beef pro- 
duction and grain crops are the predominant considerations 
with the agriculturist. In Argentina, in point of fact, milk 
production beyond the level necessary' for the rearing of the 
calves born on the ranches is regarded in the light of 
a nuisance. On the other hand, in the dairy districts of 
Australia and New Zealand, beefing qualities are almost 
entirely ignored. So long as the regions immediately adjoining 
these, agriculturally speaking, ‘‘ single-purpose areas ’* under- 
go no further development the single aim remains, but the 
moment the surrounding country makes appreciable industrial 
growth the agricultural development takes another course. It 
may almost be said that it is not until the population increases 
greatly and large cities tnake their appearance that the proper 
development of agriculture commences. The first consequence 
of industrial extension upon the farming of the district is an 
attempt to meet the demand for cattle which are capable of 
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producing a good yield of milk, calves suitable for grazing 
into bullocks of High quality, and a good carcass of beef 
at the end of their milking days. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the popularity 
of an animal meeting these needs so well as the Dairy Short- 
horn is extending far beyond the United Kingdom, where it 
has held sway for upwards of a century as the farmer’s cow, 
and is penetrating deeper and deeper into the newer countries 
of the world. Especially is this extension to be noticed in the 
more thickly populated districts of the Eastern States of 
America, in South America, South Africa and New Zealand, and, 
in fact, in most parts of the world where population is growing 
at a greater rate than the production of food. 

At home the Dairy Shorthorn has successfully passed through 
times of difficulty and some danger. At no period was its 
future more seriously threatened as a double-purpose animal 
than during the earlier days of the demand from Argentina for 
heavily-fleshed Shorthorns. The high prices then paid, and 
the particular type which was bred in consequence, were 
responsible for the disregard of the milking qualities which, 
even among the very early improvers of the “ Durham,” were 
80 characteristic of the breed. The danger increased when 
there began the indiscriminate crossing of heavy milking 
EnglivSh cows with the thick-fleshed Cruickshank bulls. 
Fortunately this menace to the future of the breed was recog- 
nised in time by a few enthusiasts, by whose efforts the Short- 
horn was saved from becoming primarily a beef animal. These 
breeders succeeded in persuading the Shorthorn Society to 
offer prizes at the principal agricultural shows throughout 
England, Scotland and Ireland for pedigree Shorthorn dairy 
cows; then they formed the Dairy Shorthorn Association and 
secured affiliation with the Shorthorn Society. Milk recording 
in pedigree herds was encouraged, but the most important 
step in the history of the Association will probably prove to be 
the publication of the Begister of Non-pedigree Dairy Short- 
horns whose progeny may gradually qualify for admission to 
the Herd Book. By these measures the heavy milking powers 
of the breed were rescued from the neglect which at one 
time seriously threatened them. 

The Government Live Stock Improvement Schemes, 
includihg the grants through the Ministry of Agriculture for 
encouraging the breeding of high-class commercial stock, with 
: septate .grants to the Milk Beoording Societies, have 
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also afforded a valuable stimulus to the breeding of well- 
fleshed bulls from milk-recorded cows, with the result that the 
im})ortarice of the dual utility animal, and the extent to which 
the Dairy Shorthorn answers the need for it were never more 
deeply appreciated. It may be of interest to point to the 
growth of the Dairy Shorthorn Association. In 1914 it com- 
prised 214 members, with 55 herds and BB7 milk records. In 
1920 the membership had risen to 631, the herds to 332, and 
the milk records to 1,194. In December, 1918, the Associa- 
tion published the first volume of the Register of Non-pedigree 
Shorthorn Dairy Cows, in which close upon a thousand 
approved milking Shorthorns were enrolled as foundation cows. 
The Register and the milk recording scheme have naturally 
led to the improvement of prices for non-pedigree cattle with 
milk records, and herd.<=^ have been dispersed at an average 
of from :£107 to £114 per head, with individual prices up to 
270 guineas. 

A word of warning may not be out of place in view of the 
rapid extension of the milk recording system. Here and there 
a tendency may be observed towards pushing milk production 
to excess. What is needed most of all is a gradual raising 
of the standard of breeding and management, and an improve- 
ment in the methods of feeding, so as to enable the production 
of the greatest volume of milk consistent with the lowest 
economic, cost, and without placing an undue strain on the 
cow. At the recent sales of recorded cattle there have been 
signs that these points are realised by a very large body of 
farmers and breeders, for there has been a steady demand 
for the right sort of cow. It appears to be recognised by a 
large number of farmers that the cow as a mere milking machine 
is a risky proposition, and this risk, in conjunction with the 
extravagant cost of maintenance both in food and labour, and 
the general ir.ability of the calves bred from such cows to grow 
into profitable feeders, has affected the demand for the 

shelly cow. To command the highest market figure to-day 
the cow or heifer must be wide, deep and level, of good 
Shorthorn character, carr^nng a square, well -hung bag with 
well-placed teats of medium size, being neither too short nor 
coarse or “ bottled.’* The demand for this class of animal is 
practically insatiable, and in consequence such cows top the 
ordinary market price in no matter what part of the country 
they are offered. 

The breeding of Dairy Shorthorns offers many advantages 
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to the ordinary beginner with a limited amount of capital. In 
the first place the breed is the most widely-found of all breeds, 
and is the popular general purpose animal in practically every 
county of England or Ireland. This ensures that wherever 
they may be bred there is always a market, whether for calves, 
young stores, down calvers, or fat beasts. 

A second advantage is that it is immaterial whether the 
beginner is farming a grass farm, a mixed farm, or a farm 
wholly arable, for the dual-purpose Shorthorn is at home on 
either one or the other, and is quite adaptable to the feeding 
and management in either case. Nor does it matter to the 
owner of the Shorthorn in what form he is marketing his 
milk product, whether as whole milk, cheese, or butter. 

Further, the Shorthorn is the only established breed of cattle 
remaining in this country which still has an open herd book, 
and if the embargo on foreign cattle continues, there is 
little fear of the Shorthorn Herd Book being closed for many 
years. Apart from any other consideration, this is of 
tremendous advantage to beginners, and although the Short- 
horn Society still requires four crosses from a foundation dam 
of Shorthorn type before accepting heifers for entry in Coates’s 
Herd Book, registration may now begin in the Dairy Short- 
horn Register as soon as an approved cow has yielded 8,000 lb. 
in one year or 6,500 lb. a year for two consecutive years, 
provided she is of a suitable Shorthorn type. Thus the 
l)eginner’8 interest, as well as the enhanced value of the cow 
and her offspring, commences at once, and he may safely 
add an average of from £5 to f 10 in value for each pure cross 
by a pedigree Shorthorn milk bull on heifers descended from 
these registered cows, until the descendants in the fourth 
generation become eligible for the Herd Book proper. After 
this has been achieved, with sufBcient good looks and sound 
records behind them, there is no reason why they should not, 
in many instances, realise very high prices and produce 
valuable breeding animals. 
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THE » BUCKEYE” DITCHER FOR 
LAND DRAINAGE: 

TRIAL IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

H. V. Garnbb, 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge, 


Manual labour in digging and laying drains on stiff land last 
winter probably cost about £15 per aore. Expenditure on 
this scale, coupled with the long period required to complete 
the work, and the increasing difficulty of obtaining skilled 
men to carry it out, is doubtless preventing much tile drainage 
from being undertaken. The question then^fore arises whether 
some type of draining-machine can perform the excavating 
work in an economical and satisfactory manner. 

An American machine, the “ Buckeye ** Traction Ditcher, 
recently imported by the Scottish Board of Agriculture, was 
reputed to have been highly successful in Scotland, and more 
detailed information with regard to its capabilities was felt 
to be necessary. The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
therefore arranged for the loan of the “ Buckeye ** Drainer 
from the Scottish Board for a trial on Sir Douglas Newton’s 
estate at Croxton, Cambridgeshire. 

The “ Buckeye ” arrived at St.Neots station on August 18th, 
1920, and travelled to Croxton Park by road under its own 
power, a distance of about 4 miles. The trial lasted for three 
weeks and included a public demonstration on September 3rd; 
during this time the machine was under the writer’s 
observation. 

Oescrlption. — Ditch tra<;tors follow in principle the methods 
adopted in the construction of rock and earth excavators used 
by railway and mining contractors. They are made on one of 
two systems — buckets mounted on a rotating wheel or buckets 
carried on a moving endless belt. The “ Buckeye ” Tractor 
Ditcher described here is designed on the rotating wheel system, 
and the following is an abridged specification : — 


20 h.p. four-cylinder petrol engine. 

Digging wheel 11^ in. or 14J in. wide x ft. deep. 

or 11^ in. wide x ft. deep. 


Length over all ... 
Width over wheels 
Extreme height ... 
Digging speeds ... 
Hoad speeds 


26 ft. 

8 ft. 6 in. 

8 ft. 9 in. 

2^ ft. to 9 ft. per minute. 
1 to miles per hour. 
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Approximate shipping weight ... 7-9 tons. 

Width of front wheels 10 in. 

Width of extension tyres to front wheels 8 in. 

Width of caterpillar track 22 in. 

Centre of ditch to centre of spoil bank 4 ft. 3 in. 

The chief points of the machine may be briefly outlined as 
follows: — 

A substantial main frame and platform constructed of steel 
I-beams connected at intervals by cross beams apd strongly 
reinforced, carries at one end a 20 h.p. engine unit and trans- 
mission system, and at the other the cutting wheel hinged to 
the platform. The frame and superstructure are supported 
at both ends on three-point suspension trucks which eliminate 
severe twisting strains. The front truck carrying the engine 
is mounted on two heavy wheels; the truck carrying the rear 
of the frame is supported by large rollers, with case-hardened 
shells and chilled bearings, running on a jointed steel cater- 
pillar track, the treads of which are of steel plate and hard 
wood, driven by endless chains running over sprockets. The 
large bearing surface afforded by these tracks minimises the 
pressure per square foot and enables the excavator to travel 
over soft ground. 

The digging wheel is mounted midway between the two 
main girders and is held in a three-point suspension frame 
hinged to the main platform. Power is transmitted to the 
wheel by a system of chains running on sprocket wheels; and 
by shifting a high speed chain from one set of a series of 
gradna.ted sprockets to another, four digging speeds ranging 
from 2| ft. to 9 ft. per minute can be obtained. The machine 
is, of course, stopped to move the chain, but the plan is found 
to be highly satisfactory and effective. 

A feature of the transmission system is a safety device in 
the form of a friction cone clutch, which slips when the 
machine strikes an obstruction beyond its capacity, thus 
averting a breakdown. On the outside rim of the digging 
wheel are mounted buckets of deep section which can be suit- 
ably equipped for varying classes of work. For digging in 
stony ground, picks are attached to the rimaof the buckets, 
and the back of each bucket is closed by a removable plate. 
In dry sands the picks are replaced by curved cutting exten- 
sions, and the ba^s are retained. In wet days the cutting 
extensions are employed, but the backs are removed, and 
the buckets are cleared as they revolve by a set of mm fingers 
held rigid on the wheel-frame, which pass thmugh each, bucket 
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in turn and scrape out the clay. In all cases the excavated 
earth falls on a rotating clearing canvas and is deposited in a 
neat pile alongside the trench. 

Adjustment of the depth of the digging wheel is obtained 
by a hoist worked from the engine and operated through a 
double boom, the cables communicating with both the front 
and the rear of the wheel-frame. If the digging wheel is 
rotated and lowered, keeping the forward end of the wheel- 
frame some 3 ft. lower than its rear end, the buckets will dig 
themselves into the ground at this angle as the whole machine 
is advanced. At some prearranged depth the descent is checked 
by means of the front cables; the rear cables are then 
slackened, allowing the curved sole which follows the digging 
wheel to take the weight of the rear of the wheel and thus 
mould and smooth the floor of the trench. 

The method of adjusting the depth of the trench, in order to 
obtain a drain of even fall when the machine passes over 
uneven land, is of such practical importance that it may be 
described in some detail. The system is showm diagram- 
matically in Pig. 4, in which A B C represents an irregular 
surface below which the drain has to be cut. At intervals of 
about 50 yd. along this line, levels are taken in the usual way. 
Having decided the fall required in the drain, the depths below 
the surface at which the floor of the trench must lie at A, 
B and C are calculated. Suppose these depths are 4 ft. 6 in., 
3 ft. and 4 ft., respectively, as in the diagram (where FQ* 
represents the bottom of the drain and PH the horizontal). 
The next operation is to erect standards fitted with movable 
cross-members at A. B and C. The cross-members must bo 
adjusted in correlation with a horizontal sighting rod D fixed 
to the frame of the digging wheel Pj of the drainer. If this 
sighting rod »is fixed 9 ft. above the lowest part of the wheel, 
it is then 9 ft. above the floor of the drain, and the cross- 
members on the standards must be so fixed that they, too, 
are 9 ft. above the level at which the floor of the drain is to 
be dug. Thus the cross-member at A will be 4 ft. 6 in. above- 
the ground, that at B will be 6 ft. above the ground, and so on. 
The cross-members must be all in line, since the drain is to be* 
cut with an even fall. The machine is then moved to the out- 
let end A of the drain, since ^digging always proceeds uphill, 
and made to face along the line of standards. The digging" 
wheel is caused to cut its way into the ground. When the 
sighting rod intersects the line of cross-members, the further 
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Kiu, — Baviv view of the machine when at work. 
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descent of the wheel is stopped by the winding gear, 
as previously described, for the tottom of the wheel has now 
reached the level of the floor of the trench. The drainer now 
proceeds along the line of the proposed drain, and the driver 
must keep the sighting rod constantly in alignment with the 
cross-members by raising or lowering the digging wheel in 
accordance with any irregularities of the land. If this is 
done carefully, a trench with an even fall can be excavated in 
one operation. It must be emphasised that any carelessness in 
the matter of sighting will involve subsequent grading of parts 
of the trench by hand: this actually occurred on several 
occasions during the trial. 

Organisation. — Before the arrival of the machine, a scheme 
for the drainage of the land should be decided out, preferably 
with the assistance of a surveyor, who will mark out on the 
ground the position of outfalls, mains and minors, take levels 
at suitable points along the various drains, placing in the ground 
pegs bearing the number of feet above the surface at which 
the cross-member should be placed at each point to give the 
correct fall in the drain. 

The staff required by the machine consists of two men — a 
driver, who must be a skilled mechanic, and an assistant. 
Although one man can run the machine if all goes well, the 
other must be immediately available to attend to the sighting 
rods and to assist in case of repairs. With this arrangement 
the men could work in shifts if long running hours were 
desired. 

When the drainer arrives, the surveyor should explain to the 
driver the plan of the proposed drains; the latter can then erect 
his standards and cross-members according to directions left 
on the pegs, and excavations can be commenced. 

A boy should be provided to deal with the small quantity of 
earth which drops back on to the heel of the machine and 
fchence into the bottom of the trench. He rides in the trench 
on the extreme rear of the drainer and clears out with a shovel 
the earth as it accumulates on the heel of the machine. The 
quantity of earth which finds its way back into the trench 
can be minimised by fitting to the rear of the machine a metal 
apron, which brushes loose material from the edge of the 
excavation. Two types of aprons were tried at Croxton, but 
neither could keep the bottom of the trench quite clear, particu- 
larly when the machine was working at a high speed in 
loose soil. 
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Arrangements should be made to lay the pipes close behind 
fche machine, as delay in doing this will probably result in 
loose earth falling into the finished excavations. 

Conditions Encountered. — The soil at Croxton is a stif 
boulder clay of considerable thickness which, as explored to a 
depth of 4 ft. 6 in. by the excavator, contained a few large 
boulders and bands of chalk pebbles mixed with gravel. In 
places, however, uniform sticky clay was found to the full 
depth of the drains. 

Fields of two types were attempted: — ^The demonstration 
field was a 12-acre bare-fallow of gentle and fairly uniform 
slope. There was about 5 in. of dry friable soil on the surface, 
but below the clay was moist and sticky owing to the con- 
servation of water by the fallowing operations. Tn the upper 
parts of the field, bands of chalky gravel were found in the 
clay. The other set of conditions encountered consisted of 
wheat stubbles; these presented hard-baked clay surfaces 
resting on dry clay of a type containing rather more chalk and 
gravel than in the wetter parts of the demonstration field : the 
comparative dryness of the subsoil here was no doubt due to 
fche absorption of water by the roots of the wheat crop. 

The mechanical analyses given in Table I show the 
nature of the various fields just described. Since the bulk of 
the earth excavated by the machine consisted of subsoil, the 
analytical figures for the respective subsoils probably give a 


Table I, showing percentages of Constituents. 
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better measure of the digging conditions than do the figures 
for the corr^ponding surface soils. The former will there- 
fore be considered more fully than the latter. 

Samples 1 and 2 show clearly the exceedingly stiff and wet nature of 
the lower part of the demonstration field. The subsoil contains as much 
as 35 per cent, of clay and 9 per cent, of fine silt, while its water content 
of 21*7 per cent, is by far the highest of any of the samples analysed. 

Soils 3 and 4 indicate that while the surface soil is substantially the 
same as in the previous case, the subsoil is of an entirely different type, 
being drier (16*5 per cent, water), considerably more calcareous (43*4 per 
cent, chalk), and containing a relatively high percentage of stones (8 per 
cent.). 

The stubble fields, as represented by samples 5 and 6, show 27 per 
cent, of clay and 11 per cent, of fine silt in the subsoil. This denotes a 
heavy subsoil. On the other hand, the water content of 15*5 per cent, is 
low, and the amount of chalk (27*4 per cent.) is considerable. 

It was subsequently found that the drainer could operate 
more rapidly at any given depth in a dry clay subsoil con- 
taining chalk and gravel than in a wet clay subsoil. 

The weather conditions during the trial were very favour- 
able; no heavy rain fell. There were a few showers, but the 
soil was never soaked, and the machine could always be 
worked without any risk of damage to the texture of the land. 

Table II. 
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Mains 2 ft. 9 in. 
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nigl^lag AceoaipBrii^d. — Few wbo saw the Buckeye ” is 
operatios could fail to be iispresaed by the way is which it 
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performed the work. Mains 4 ft. 6 in. deep were dug at the 
rate of three linear feet per minute in the stiffest and wettest 
part of the demonstration field. Boulders were either broken 
down and thrown out in pieces or else raised entire; moist 
clay was delivered in large lumps; dry clay in small flakes 
resembling cracked linseed cake. 

On the day of the demonstration the machine was working 
continuously from 10.30 a.m. till 4.30 p.m., and in these 
8 hours it completed 6 chains of 3 ft. 6 in, mains and 36 chains 
of 2 ft. 6 in. minors; the latter were excavated on top gear at 
12 ft. per minute. About 200 people visited the ground, and 
the speed and efficiency with which the work was done was 
favourably commented upon. 

Bata Obtained. — In Table II will be found a summarised 
statement of the observations made during each working day 
of the trial. A few words of explanation are necessary with 
regard to the headings of the columns. “ Hours lost through 
breakdowns comprises the time during which the machine 
was rendered idle by some part having to be taken to a 
smithy or repair shop. “ Hours adjusting and repairing 
represents the time spent on altering the setting of the 
machine to face new soil conditions, and on minor repairs or 
replacements performed on the spot, and also includes time 
spent on oiling, &c., before starting. “ Hours working 
includes the time when the machine was actually excavating, 
moving overland from the end of one drain to the beginning 
of the next, and travelling small distances by farm roads from 
one field to another. The fuel used was benzol, and, on a few 
occasions, 2nd grade petrol. The lubricant was heavy cylinder 
oil. On two occasions, September 6th and 7th, the depths 
of the drains dug were not as stated at the head of the last 
two columns;, the depth of the mains on these days was only 
2 ft. 9 in., and the minors only 2 feet. 

As an example of a typical day, August 25th may be quoted. 
There was a stoppage of hours for a black.smith’s repair; 

hours in minor adjustments in the field; and a period of 
6 hours was actually spent in digging 21^ chains of 2 ft. 6 in. 
minors in stiff wet clay, 11 J gallons of benzol, 2J gallons of 
cylinder oil, and about Jib. of grease being consumed. 
August 19th was an exceptional day, when much time was 
spent in adapting the machine to local conditions. On this 
occasion the machine followed a curved main, a type of work 
for which it was not suited, owing to th^ length of the 
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sole which travelled in the trench, the result being that only 
li chains were dug by the use of gallons of fuel. 
August 21st and September 4th were Saturdays, when the 
men ceased work at noon; very little digging was done, and 
there is no doubt that the figures for these days should not 
be regarded as true measures of what the drainer could perform 
in half-a-day under commercial conditions. 

It will be observed that four days are unaccounted for in 
the table. Three were Sundays, and September 2nd was spent 
in a general cleaning and overhauling in preparation, for the 
demonstration. Three days were completely lost by break- 
downs; August 28th was a Saturday, hence only three lost 
hours are recorded; September 8th and 9th were idle on 
account of replacing a broken pinion. On September 10th the 
machine was put on the train for Scotland. If September 8th 
and 9th, when the machine was idle owing to the broken 
pinion, be excluded, it can be calculated that the average* 
working day was 5§ hours. Of this, § of an hour was lost by 
breakdowns, ]§ hours by adjustments, and hours were spent 
in actual digging. 

These figures are disappointing, but it should be realised that 
conditions of management were exceptional during the trial. 
Several troublesome stoppages should not have occurred : for 
example, the machine was put out of action by the dog con- 
necting the magneto shaft to the engine becoming gradually worn 
out. By careful overhauling it should have been possible to 
detect the fault and avert a breakdown. It might be said, 
without labouring the point, that the conditions under which 
the men were working w’ere not conducive to the biggest out- 
put. At the demonstration, when the men were doing their 
best, the machine dug continuously for 6 hours without a 
hitch; but admitting that special preparations had been made 
for that day, there is no doubt that, given stricter supervision 
or some system of payment by results, the average digging day 
could have been increased materially. 

The consumption of fuel and lubricating oil calculated from 
the daily figures of the whole trial worked out at an average 
of 2| gallons of benzol and r gallons of cylinder oil per running 
hour. 

Table III shows the performance of the machine when 
digging at certain depths in various classes of land. Figures 
for each type of work were taken from Table II covering as 
■lox^ a period as possible; for example, the fcm days 
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August 24th to 27th, inclusive, gave the informatioa ciHscermng. 
the rate of digging 2 ft. 6 in. minors in wet clay. The column, 
headed “ Tons of earth excavated per hour ** was derived from 
determinations of the density of the undisturbed soil and the 
dimensions of the trenches. 


Table III. 


Typ(> of earth 
excavated. 

Depth of 
trench. 

Chains 
trench 
dug per 
gallon. 

Chaim 
trench 
d'og per 
hour. 

Oallons 
per hour. 

Tom of earth 
excav^ed per 
hour. 

Moist stiff clay.. 

3 ft. 6 in. 

■64 <h. 

1*7 ch. 

2*8 gal. 

18 tpns 

Moist stiff clay.. 

„ 6 „ 

1 1‘76 „ 

8-5 „ 

2*C „ 

25 „ 

Diy clay with 





flints and chalk 

3 ,, 6 ,, 1 

1-30 „ 

8-0 „ 

2*8 ,, 

81 „ 

Dry clay witli 
flints and clialk 

2„ 9 „ 

1‘78 „ 

4*6 „ 

i 

2-6 „ ! 

1 

I 

37 

Dry clay with 


1 


flints and chalk 

2 ,, 0 

3-41 „ 

0-0 „ 

2-6 „ j 

52 „ 


It will be observed that the rate of excavation measured in 
chains per hour increases rapidly as the trench becomes 
shallower, the type of soil being the same. This is due not 
to the machine excavating a lesser weight of earth per hour, 
for the last column in Table ITT shows that the weight of 
earth excavated increases rapidly as the depth of trench 
decreases; nor is it due to a higher lift, which in each case 
is the same. The increase in speed with the shallow drains 
is due in part to lesser friction between the digging wheel and 
the sides of the trench. Indeed, this friction accounts for a 
great proportion of the power used in digging, and is well 
brought out in comparing the rate of digging 3 ft. 6 in. 
trenches in moist clay at 1.7 chains per hour with 3 chains 
per hour for tranches of the same depth in dry clay, in which 
the friction is much less. 

The rate of fuel consumption, given in gallons per hour in 
the fifth column of the table, is roughly constant at all speeds. 
It varies in fact from 2 to 2.8 gallons per hour. One of 
the reasons for this constant consumption of fuel is that the 
machine is fitted with an automatic cut-out, which acts like 
a governor and causes the engine to run at constant speed. 

The table also gives an indication of how much work could 
be done under the various conditions of depth and soil if it 
were kept running, e.g., for 7 hours per day. Under these 
conditions some 63 chains of 2 ft. minors could- be dug in 
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dry clay, or 81 chains of 3 ft. 6 in. mains in similar clay, or 
12 chains of 8 ft. 6 in. mains in wet clay. 

Hechanical Ootudderatioxui. — ^The excellence of the engine 
and mechanism Was remarked upon by all engineers who 
examined the drainer, and there is no doubt that the machine 
is well designed for cutting trenches in all classes of land. 
The engine was designed to burn petrol, which certainly 
seemed uneconomical in this type of heavy-duty motor. 
Undoubtedly the cost of fuel could have been reduced by 
30 per cent, if an efficient form of vaporiser had been fitted 
to burn paraffin. The machine was intended primarily for 
use in America, where distillate is cheap, and probably the 
manufacturers had not considered the fuel question for 
England. During the trial second grade petrol and benzol 
were the fuels used. 

The safety device previously described only acted on two 
or three occasions, for on strikmg an obstruction the driving 
chains usually broke (or jumped their pinions) before the 
clutch slipped. This clutch was undoubtedly out of adjust- 
ment, and if it had been attended to there would have been 
less trouble with the chains, and a fruitful source of minor 
delays would have been removed. 

The width of the trenches dug for the 2 in. tiles was 
criticised by practical men. It was pointed out that there was 
too much lateral play in a drain 11 in. wide at the bottom. To 
remedy this Mr. Thompson Close, the Ministry's inspector, 
arranged for an iron tile-mould to be fixed to the bottom of 
the sole of the machine, its function being to make a groove 
in the floor of the trench of the exact size to take the 
2 in. tiles. This was an improvement. In any case, some 
unnecessary earth is excavated when digging for small pipes, 
and if the digging width could be reduced to, .say, 8 in., which 
should offer no mechanical difficulties, economies should be 
effected. On the other hand, very narrow drains, if deep, 
are difficult for men to work in, should such drains subse- 
quently need deepening or grading before the tiles are laid; 
again, if wider trenches are dug, a relatively large amount of 
earth is disturbed, which may give a quicker percolation and 
render the drains more effective. 

The machine was provided with a large assortment of scares, 
but two breakdowns involving castings necessitated workshop 
r^^#. On four occasions minor jobs had to be taken to the 
local smithy. In noting these stallages, however* it 
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be remembered that the machine had been in constant and 
lieavy use for the previous eighteen months. Certain delays 
ai-e to be regarded as of normal occurrence: the sides of the 
digging wheel had to be cleared of clay from time to time 
when excavating in wet patches; large . stones had occasionally 
to be dislodged from the buckets; worn links had to be replaced 
in the driving chains ; and on moving from one type of land to 
another it would sometimes be necessary to substitute the 
cutting extensions on the rims of the buckets by picks, or 
vice versd. 

Goats. — The total expenses incurred in connection with the 
drainer during the trial may be summarised thus: — 

£ s. ,d. 

Fuel 22 gal 22 14 8 

Cartage of fuel to drainer in tlie field (1 man -f 1 horse 

for 2 days at IGs.) I 12 0 

Lubricants : — 

Oil (22i gal. at Ss. 2d.) 9 19 

Grease (7 lb. at Is.) 7 0 

£33 15 5 

Wages : — 

1 man and 1 boy (2} weeks at £7 lOs.) £20 0 0 

To the above must be added capital charges. The machine 

would probably not be running continuously throughout the 
year; assuming that it is used for only 6 months each year, an 
estimate of the capital charges may be made by charging 
interest at 7 per cent, and depreciation at 15 per cent. The 
total cost of the machine, with spares, including freightage to 
S(‘otland, was £1,414. Thus the annual charges are: — 

£ 8. d. 

Interest at 7 per cent, on £1,414 98 19 6 

Depreciation at 15 per cent, on £1,414 212 2 0 

£311 1 6 

that is, the cost per week, assuming 26 running weeks per 
year, is ^11 19s. 4d., and the cost for the duration of the trial, 
an weeks, was £31 ISs. 3d. For repairs and maintenance the 
machine cost £10 3s. 9d. during the trial, of which £1 Ss. Od. 
was expended on a tile-mould and can fairly be deducted as a 
permanent improvement. This leaves repairs at £8 ISs. 9d. 

The summary below shows in the first column of figures 
the actual costs of the machine for the full period of 2§ weeks, 
from the time it entered the first field until the digging 
(^rations ceased on September 7th. The second column 
gives a calculation of the costs of operating the machine for 
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Table IV. 



For the triaL 

Per running hour, 
actual. 

Per running houi:, 
under commercial 
conditions. 

Fuel, lubricants, &c. ... 

Wages 

Interest anri Depreciation 
Repairs 

1 

1 

£ s. (1. 

H3 lo 5 
‘JO 0 0 

31 18 S 

8 18 9 

£ R. d. 

12 9 

7 6i 

12 0} 

3 4 

£ s. d. 

12 0 

4 10 

5 8 

3 4 

£94 12 5 

£1 15 8 

£1 5 10 


each running hour of the 53 hours during which the machine 
was actually digging. Keferring now to Table III, which 
gives the chains of trench actually excavated per running hour 
under various conditions, we are enabled easily to calculate the 
cost of excavating such trenches; thus: — 

.3 ft. 6 in. trenches in moist stiff clay, where 1*7 chains were excavated 
per hour, cost 2()a. lid. per chain. 

2 ft. f) in. tienchea in similar clay, cost lOs. 2d. per chain. 

3 ft. 6 in. trenches in dry clay „ I Is. lid. per chain. 

2 ft. 9 in. trenches in dry clay „ 7 h. 9d. per chain. 

2 ft. trenches in dry clay „ 4s. Od. per clmiii. 

It has previously been indicated that, from the nature of the 
case, the organisation of labour left something to be desired; 
there were none of the usual incentives to speedy work which 
play so important a part in successful commercial organisation, 
and consequently the hours actually spent in digging, approxi- 
Tuately only per day, are capable of being greatly 
augmented, both by a longer working day and by speeding- 
up repairs. A working day of, say, 10 hours, during 7 houra 
of which the machine is actually digging, should be possible. 
If this were done, the expenses under certain of the headinga 
would be reduced greatly, and it is interesting to examine 
how these might be effected. The first item, fuel, lubricants, 
Ac., would not be affected much, because fuel consumption is 
roughly proportional to work done; none the less, short 
running hours inevitably lead to uneconomical consumption of 
fuel amd some economy would result, possibly 128. per hour 
instead of 12s. 9d., from longer running hours. 

The men were paid for a nominal working day of 8 hours,, 
which, in fact, was rarely attained. If they were working a 
10-hour instead of an 8-hour day, and were paid time-and-a 
half for the extra time, the cost for the period would have 
been increased from £20 to £27 10s., but assuming the 
drainer to have been running 7 hours each day, the cost 
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honr for wages would have been reduced from 7 b. 6|d. to 
48. lOd. Interest and depreciation would have remained 
constant for the period, but the cost per running hour on this 
head would have been reduced to 5s. 8d. Bepairs may be 
expected to remain the same per runnii^ hour as in the actual 
experiment. 

The last column in Table lY gives a sum of these estimates 
equal to £1 Ss. lOd. per running hour, and referring again to 
Table III for the work done per running hour we obtain the 
costs per chain in each case as follows: — 

' 8. d. 


3 ft. 6 in. drains in moist clay ... 15 2 

2 ft. 6 in. drains in moist clay 7 4 

3 ft. 6 in. drains in dry clay 8 7 

2 ft. 9 in. drains in dry clay ... ... ... ... ... 5 7 

2 ft. drains in dry clay 210 


The fact which is brought out most strikingly by a con- 
sideration of these figures is that the costs of digging in a 
dry subsoil are much reduced. Since the machine was not 
used on wet clay, it is impossible to say whether the cost of 
digging in wet clay would be greater or less than in moist clay, 
but the figures suggest that the best financial results will be 
obtained in summer use. 

The next point to note is that the cost of shallow drains is 
very much less than that of deep ones; thus 3 ft. 6 in. drains 
in dry clay cost exactly three times as much to dig as 2 ft. 
drains in similar soil. So pronounced a result was contrary to 
original anticipations. 

Comparing the cost of digging trepches with the “ Buckeye’* 
with that by hand is not an easy matter unless the work be 
carried on side by side. At the demonstration the cost of 
excavating the 3 ft. 6 in. mains which, under commercial 
conditions, we have shown might be 15s. 2d. per chain in 
moist clay and 8s. 7d. in dry clay, was estimated by practical 
farmers who saw the work to be between 12s. and ITs. per 
chain if dug by hand at present prices. The cost of digging 
2 ft. 6 in. drains in clay at the present time would probably 
approximate fis. per chain, which may be compared with 
78. 4d., the estimated cost per chain for 2 ft. 6 in. drains in 
moist clay and with 5s. 7d. the cost per chain for 2 ft. 6 in. 
drains in dry clay. Similarly, the cost of 2 ft. drains in clay 
if dug by hand would probably cost now about 4s. per chain 
as compared with 28. lOd. by the “ Buckeye ” in dry clay. 
It is to be noted further that, provided the man who controls 
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the drainer is reasonably careM, the work of " bottoming ’’ 
before laying the tiles is negligible, so that further economy 
may result We. On the other hand, if the operator is care* 
less, the cost of “ bottoming ” as compared with hand digging, 
may be excessiTe. 

One other advantage is to be claimed for the “ Buckeye ” 
Drainer, namely, speed of work. The rate at which draining 
can be done by hand is phenomenally slow. A man can 
scarcely excavate 2 chains of 2 ft. 6 in. trench in a day of 
8 hours, while the “ Buckeye ” can do it in dry clay in abontj 
20 minutes. Lastly, hand draining is very heavy work which 
few labourers relish. 

Further Developments. — The trial showed that the friction 
produced by the revolution of the digging wheel in moist clay 
greatly retarded the speed of work and raised the cost. This 
friction was chiefly between the outside rims of the wheel, to 
which the clay adhered, and the sides of the trench; it was 
necessary frequently to stop and attempt to clear the rims. If 
scrapers could be fixed to the framework and adjusted to 
remove the adhering clay from the sides of the wheel, much 
of the friction would be obviated and increased* economy of 
working obtained. 

The digging wheel is designed to be fitted with digging 
buckets of two sizes; the small size excavates a trench 
llj in. wide and the large size one of 14J in. In 
the trials at Croxton the small-sized buckets were used 
throughout for both mains and minor drains. For main, 
drains, if men must work in them to adjust grades in cases 
of error in digging, 11^ in. is the smallest practicable size, but 
for shallow drains 11 in. is extravagant. If the digging 
wheel were smaller, so as to dig a maximum drain of 11 in. 
and a minor of 8 in., consideraW economy of fuel might be 
expected, and, consequently, greater speed of work. 

Not only is the “ Buckeye ” suitable for displacing hand 
labour in digging drains for “ thorough ’’ draining, but it is 
also suitable for digging the mains in co-operation with the 
mole plough, especially on land with a slight fall or irregular 
surface, whe^e frequent mains are essential. 

The success of the “ Buckeye ’*. at Croxton warrants a more 
extensive use of the implement under commercial conditions, 
but the capital involved is too great to justify its purchase by 
farmers unless they are farming on a very extensive scale. 
It is an implement which may well be purchased by a land- 
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owner having a large area of land needing drainage, or by an 
agricultural engineer in a similar district who would contract 
to drain land by the use of the “ Buckeye ” just as he now 
contracts to drain with the mole-plough. 

Conclusions. — 1. The “ Buckeye ” Drainer proved itself 
capable of excavating straight trenches for land drainage to any 
depth not exceeding 4 ft. 6 in. 

2. It was not successful in excavating trenches with a 
curve approximating to a right angle — which is sometimes 
necessary where the main has to be led to its outfall; under 
such conditions, it is better to build a catchpit at the angle of 
the bend. 

3. Trenches were excavated at varying speeds according to 
depth and moisture of subsoil; 3 ft. 6 in. drains in moist clay, 
were dug at the rate of 1.7 chains per running hour, and in dry 
clay at 3.0 chains per hour; 2 ft. drains in dry clay at 9 chains 
per hour. 

4. In the experiment the costs of working were high, 
because of the conditions under which labour was employed. 
An attempt has been made on a conservative ba-sis to estimate 
the costs of operating under commercial conditions, and they 
compare favourably with present costs of hand digging. 

5. If the “ Buckeye ” Drainer were fitted with a wheel 
arid buckets capable of digging trenches 11 in. as a maximum 
and 8 in. as a minimum, instead of 14J in. maximum and 
11^ in. minimum, considerable economy in costa of operating 
might be expected. 

6. The implement is not suitable for fanners to purchase 
unless operating on a very large scale; it is suitable for use 
by agricultural contractors or by landowners with large 
estates needing drainage. 

In conclusion, my thanks are due to Mr. .Arthur Amos, 
M.A., of the School of Agriculture. Cambridge, for planning 
the observations recorded here and assisting with the report; 
to Mr. Thompson Close, the Ministiy’’8 Inspector, for valuable 
help with the more technical details of the trial; to Mr. L. P. 
Newman, M.A., of the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, for 
kindly undertaking the analyses; and to Sir Douglas Newton 
and his staff for facilitating the observations. 
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GRADING AND PACKING OF FRUIT. 

H. V. Taylob, A.B.C.S., B.Sc„ 

Deputy Controller of Horticulture, 

At present very few people interested in the fruit industry 
would deny that those trading in fruit have a grievance. 
The fruit sent to them by growers might be packed 
in a far better manner, but before any improvements can 
be made it becomes necessary for the grower to realise this 
point, to select good sound fruit of various sizes and quality, 
and to pack it in a suitable package, in order that it may be 
distributed through the trade to the consumer with the least 
possible loss of freshness. No doubt many growers in the past 
have done this, but since the wholesaler and the retailer have 
not recognised these sound and honest packages of fruit, the 
cash returned to the grower has not repaid him for the extra 
labour which he has employed. To guard against this it may 
be an essential part of the scheme for the grower to use a label 
on which may be described the weight, variety, quality and 
grade of the fruit. In some measure the label becomes a form 
of contract between the grower and the retailer. So that these 
guaranteed packages of fruit can be easily recognised amongst 
the ordinarily marketed packages, the label should be some- 
what conspicuous in design. In all probability even this would 
be insufficient, for though any grower in this country might 
pack fruit in a perfectly honest manner, and use a label of his 
own, it would take a very considerable time for him to establish 
the worth of such a personal latel, in our complicated marketing 
system. Exptuneuce in marketing in this country, chiefly 
in connection wuth produce from the glass hot^se industry, has 
shown that it is possible for even an individmil grower’s trade- 
mark to be of considerable value, though no doubt the time 
for this to become established has been considerable. Time 
is an important factor, and if large numbers of growers are to 
give up their old methods of packing and marketing fruit for a 
newer system, which will involve more labour, additional 
expense and detailed supervision, they must be assured of an 
immediate increased return. It may therefore be necessary 
for the label to be guaranteed by some official body, such as 
a Growers* Federation of some considerable importance, or 
even by a Bepartment of the Government. In other countries 
the label has been guaranteed, sometimes by a Government 
Department (as in South Africa and California), and sometimes 

0 
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by a Growers’ Association, with a certain measure of assistance 
from Government Departments — a practice which has proved 
siK^cessful in Canada. 

A review of the Canadian and American literature on this 
subject will show that in the majority of instances the growers’ 
organisations started all these measures of reform on a 
voluntary basis, but before an extension of the scheme 
Was possible it was necessary to secure Government 
assistance with legislation. There is a genuine* desire to avoid 
legislation here if the reform measures can be established on 
a voluntary basis. The legislation in other countries was 
generally in the direction of defining standards for certain 
grades and classes of fruit, though in somes cases it definitely 
decided the weight of goods to be sold in each package, and the 
size of the package which was to contain the fruit. In a few 
instances also, legislation provided that all the fruit was to be 
labelled and ascribed to its proper class. 

The question has rightly been asked in America: “ What 
is the object of legislation, laying down standards for produce 
of this nature? ” and the answer has been that standardisa- 
tion, in establishing a guide to the measure of quantity, w^eight, 
extent and value, sets up a standard for a given commodity, 
and classifies other commodities by comparison with the given 
standard. Such a standard will stabilise the business by 
providing a common ground w’'hereon the buyer can meet the 
seller with the assurance that each is talking in the same und('r- 
standable language. Most of the grievances of trade are due to 
the lack of this common language^ 

The various sections of the horticultural industry have 
recently considered this matter very carefully among themselves 
and in consultation with Government Departments. They 
have in fact considered a scheme put forward by the Ministry 
for dealing with this problem. There is undoubtedly a genuine 
desire among the best growers of this country to regard the 
defects as the business of the growers, and they propose to deal 
with this matter with a definite scheme of their own through 
the Growers’ Associations, and to seek no aid from the 
Government, other than advice and some little assistance in 
the initial stages. The desire of the growers to put their own 
business in order is a right one, and a very w^elcome one, and 
it is the hope of the retailer and the wholesaler that the scheme 
will succeed. The scheme of the Ministry will remain in 
abeyance, but the plans are at the disposal of the Growers’ 
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Association for their use if they decide to accept them. If 
this growers’ scheme should fail, it is recognised that probably 
the next step of reform to be asked for by the retailers would 
be legislation, which in itself would mean some measure of 
control of the industry, a matter which neither Government 
Departments nor growers would welcome. 

Growers^ Scheme. — It would be necessary for the Associa- 
tion of Growers, having decided to adopt a scheme, to have 
a large supply of labels printed and distributed throughout 
the country by some organisation to individual growers, from 
whom it would be necessary to obtain guarantees that the 
labels would be properly used and in accordance with the 
conditions imposed. In theory it does not appear necessary for 
the packing of the growers to be carefully inspected before the 
packages are sent to the market, as the salesmen and retailers 
would soon discover any discrepancies. The conditions attaching 
to the use of the label would need the most careful consideration, 
but on the following points most people are agreed : — 

(1) That the Growers’ Association’s name should appear on the label. 

(2) That the label should only be used for certain agreed varieties of 
fruit, and the name should be stated on the label. 

(3) That the grower before despatching the package should state on 
the label the number or name by which he is known to his Growers’ 
Association, the class, quality or grade of fruit within the package, and 
the net weight or count of the fruit. 

These are essential points that the salesman and the retailer 
can reasonably ask to know, and should be regarded as 
indispensable. Provided that the label is only used in a proper 
manner, no complaints would be received, a state of affairs not 
likely to exist for long. Some people through carelessness, 
and others through ignorance, might possjibly use the label 
for packages for which labels were not intended, and complaints 
would arise. To trace the events as they are likely to occur 
it may be assumed that those receiving packages of fruit bearing 
these guaranteed labels, the contents of which do not comply 
with the description on the label as to weight, vaiiety, grade 
or quality, would undoubtedly seek satisfaction from the 
sellers of the goods, and in many cases adjustments would be 
made. In cases of failure the matter would, no doubt, be 
reported to the Growers’ Association named on the label, and 
it would be necessary for the Association to make such investiga- 
tions as are necessary, and attempt to effect a settlement. If 
Unsuccessful, the matter can only be dealt with by arbitration, 
and perhaps this is the most difficult part of the scheme to* 
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work, for it may be necessary in most of the large marketing 
centres to set up tribunals of arbitration, the constitution of 
which would include representatives of the Growers*, Whole- 
salers* and Ketailers’ Associations. These tribunals would act 
in their respective markets, and give decisions as to the classifi- 
cation of packages of fruit wrongly described. Settlement on 
the decisions would follow. An essential part of a scheme must 
give due consideration to finance ; nor is it shown to what extent 
the Growers’ Association are financially responsible for the 
packing of fruit bearing their authorised labels.* 

A scheme of this nature instituted solely by the growers can 
only succeed if it has the support of the wholesaler and the 
retailer, and in the past they have turned t.il the blame for the 
present unsatisfactory marketing on to the shoulders of the 
grower. There are many w^ays in which the salesmen can 
render assistance. It has been stated that many growers have 
in the past adopted proper methods of grading and packing, 
but the market returns did not show any extra value for the 
goods, and as they had previously expended money in extra 
labour charges they discontinued the j)ractice. It is now the 
duty of salesmen to look out for labelled packages, and in 
selling them to see that some extra price is obtained for the 
extra attention given. It should be their duty to co-operate 
with the growers and the Growers’ Association in working the 
scheme and to facilitate the settling of complaints. At present 
each small consignment has to be dealt with separately by 
a salesman, much waste of time is caused in the markets, 
and his charges for labour are heavy. Under the new scheme, 
if he is dealing with standard packages, the consignments may 
be bulked together, and sold as per sample. This will lead to 
reduced space and labour costs, a portion of which may be 
reflected in the charges returned to the grower. The salesman 
and the retailer can co-operate to encourage the more extended 
use of fruit, especially home-growm fruit. 

Before this scheme (*an be launched and put into practice 
it would be nec'essary for decisions to be made in many 
matters of detail — some trivial and some important. None, 
however, will be more difficult or more controversial than the 
question of the package.” Those in use to-day have been 
selected either because of cheapness, usefulness for preserving 
fhe frt^shness of fruit, or ease in handling. 

A grower in this country supplying goods direct to the retail 
shops naturally finds it most convenient to use a pa<jkage which 

’“All these are details which can be settled after further experience has 
been gained. 
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can easily be filled and easily emptied, provided it is of sufficient 
strength to protect the goods during the short journey in the 
carts. For this class of carrier it is almost immaterial whether 
it is a box, barrel, basket, or even a tray. Growers situated 
at considerable distances from the shops, who are thereby com- 
pelled to send their goods by rail to the markets, would select 
packages strong enough to stand a long journey, easy 
to handle, and light when empty, and this is probably 
the reason why baskets in preference to boxes have been 
chosen. Growers situated in other countries wishing to 
send their fruit to this country have other factors to consider, 
the two most important of which are, that the fruit has to be 
packed and held firm by the package to permit of no jolting 
during the journey, and the package has to be of such size and 
shape that when large numbers are stored in the ship’s hold 
there is the minimum loss in space. A rectangular wooden box 
of some strength was suitable for this purpose — ^which is prob- 
ably the explanation of its selection. 

This does not necessarily mean, or in any way prove, that 
the wooden box is superior to the basket, but only that it is 
superior for shipment. Insomuch, however, that before boxes 
can be properly packed with fruit the produce must have under- 
gone a most careful grading, and therefore in bulk presents 
a good appearance when purchased, they have become popular 
in the English markets, and it is not unlikely that British 
fruit growers may have to consider this feature, and to select 
the box as the future package for some of the best varieties 
of fruit. Financial consideration, of course, must be very 
carefully considered; the box is an expensive package and 
it may be only possible to use it for expensive varieties 
of dessert apples. Whether the price realised for culi- 
nary varieties, except for the choice samples, would allow 
growers to use boxes is a matter for further consideration. 
Future experience alone will decide, but so far as can be seen 
at present, larger wooden packages, such as half-ban*els, would 
appear, to be the more economical package. 

In conclusion it has been proved that the present methods of 
growing and marketing fruit, if persisted in will leave an easy 
field in the British markets for imported apples. It should be 
the immediate duty of all persons engaged in the industry to 
cx)-operate to put this matter on a sound business basis, so 
that the grower, the wholesaler, the retailer, and the consumet 
will all be satisfied with British grown fruit. 
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RESEARCH IN ANIMAL BREEDING. 

IV. 

E. C. Ptjnnett, F.B.S., 

Professor of Genetics, University of Cambridge, 

In the previous articles of this series, published in the 
April and May issues of the Journal, Professor Punnett 
dealt with the coat colours in cattle and the crossing of 
polled with homed cattle as illustrations of simple Mendelian 
inheritance. In the June issue of the Journal a description 
2ras given of the experiments undertaken with poultry and 
rabbits which ivere designed to investigate the inheritance of 
weight and coat patterns. 

One of the most striking points of difference betwc'cn the 
higher animals and plants is that in the former the sexes are 
separate, while the latter are most often hermaphrodite. A^sso- 
ciated with the bisexual mode of reproduction are peculiar 
features of heredity which have formed the subject of active 
investigation in recent years. As the result of rniudi work in 
different parts of the world, the tangle of sex and its dependent 
characters is gradually being unravelled. In the fii*st place we 
recognise sex itself as being inherited on Mendelian lines. 
Speiaking generally, one of the features of sex-heredity is that 
the two sexes are produced in equal numbers. Male and female 
give males and females in like proportion, and it will be remem- 
bered (p. 15) that recessive and impure dominant give reces- 
^ives and impure dominants in like proportion. Hence the con- 
ception that one sex is recessive and the other an impure 
dominant. The pure dominant can never arise, for male cannot 
be fertilised by male, nor female by female. Then conics the ques- 
tion, Avhieh sex is to be regarded as recessive, and which the impure 
dominant — which is the sex that produces germ-cells all of the 
same sex, and which the one that produces equal numbers of 
two kinds of germ-cells differing in their sex-determining pro- 
perties? Experience has shown that there is no general rule 
for all animals. In man the male produces two kinds of sperms, 
but in the case of poultry it is the hen that produces two kinds of 
eggs; on the other hand women and cocks agree in that each 
produces only one kind of germ-cell in respect of sex-determina- 
tion. In man the tw^o kinds of sperm decide the sex of the child ; 
in tlio fowl the two kinds of egg determine whether there shall 
hatch out a cockerel chick or a pullet. 
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Earlier experiments, conducted in Cambridge, had revealed 
the existence of a peculiar form of inheritance to which the name 
sex-linked heredity was given. ^ The nature of this may be 
illustrated by a case of the sort which was investigated on the 
University Farm. In discussing the Hamburgh-Sebright cross 
used for the weight experiments we stated that the Hamburgh 
was a gold pencilled, and the Sebright a silver. These colours 
were deliberately chosen as there was some evidence that gold 
and silver formed an alternative pair, and that the case was one 
•of sex-linkod heredity. The experimental work showed that this 
was so. Silver behaves as u simple dominant to gold, but in the 
hen the transmission of the factor for silver is sex-linked. The 
pilver hen, no matter how l)red, is never pure for the silver 
factor; half of her eggs are “ silver ’’ and half arc “ gold.” 
Moreover she transjnits the silver factor to her male -producing 
eggs, and the gold to her female-producing ones. If we denote 
silver by N, and gobl by «, and maleness and femalencss by M 
and F respectivolv, then the constitution of the silver hen is 
MFSfi. Such a hen forms two kinds of eggs only, viz., those 
btmring nuilen(‘ss and silver (MS"*, and those bearing femaleness 
and gold (Fs ) ; and they are formed in equal numbers. This is 
at once apparent wdien she is mated with a gold male, MMsis. All 
of the sperms of such a cockerel are of the same kind in respect 
of thf‘se factors, viz., Ms. The male eggs of the silver hen (MS), 
when fertilised by th<' sperm of the gold cockerel (Ms) give birds 
nf the constitution MMSs, i.e., silver males. The female eggs 
of the silver hen (Fs) when similarly fertilised, give birds of 
the constitution MFss, i.e., gold females. We have bred a great 
number of birds from the mating of silver hen and gold cockerel, 
and have nevc'r mot an exception to tlie rule that the cockerels 
all come silver, and the pullets all gold. 

This peculiar sex-linked typv' of inlieritance is found in several 
other characters in poultry. It was demonstrated in America 
to hold good for the character of barred plumage such as is 
found in Plymouth Pocks. Barring is dominant to self black, 
but the barred hen is never pure for the barred factor. She 
transmits barring to her sons and black to her daughters. When 
mated with a black cockerel she gives only barred cockerels and 
black pullets. This observation we have been able to confirm 
in the course of our experiments. 

As has already been pointed out in this Journal,'^ sex-linked 

Tlie Early Eliiuiuation of Sin plus Cockerels, by R. C, Punnett. Jour, of 
the B(h of Agric., February, 1919, p. 1319, 
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inheritance may prove to be of economic importance for the 
poultry breeder. Golds and silvers can be distinguished in the 
downs of the newly hatched chicks. By mating hens belonging 
to the silver class with cockerels belonging to the gold class, it is 
possible to tell the sexes apart with certainty immediately they 
hatch, and this is also true when barred hens are mated with 
black cockerels. By making use of suitable crosses the breeder 
of poultry for egg production can be sure of rearing nothing but 
pullets through the earlier and more costly stages. If the method 
were more generally followed, the poultry population of these 
islands would consist of a far higher proportion of the more 
valuable hen, and a markedly higher total production of eggs 
for the same expenditure of food and labour. 

During the course of our work we have kept a number of pure 
breeds, and we have Also made many crosses between them. A 
point that has impressed us greatly is the superiority of the 
first-cross birds as compared with the pure breeds. Under the 
same conditions the hatching power has been distinctly better, the 
chicks have been stronger, and mortality among them has been 
markedly less than for the pure -breed birds. The results have 
often been so striking that we feel it would bo to the interest of 
utility poultry breeders if more extended trials could be under- 
taken. Carefully devised experiments of this kind might also 
be expected to thiw light upon some of the vexed problems 
associated with inbreeding and crossbreeding. 

Our investigations into sex-linked heredity have served to 
confirm and extend the earlier work at Cambridge, where the 
phenomenon was first discovered ; and, we should state that even 
ampler confirmation has been provided by other workers, notably 
in the United States. It is a phenomenon of great importance 
to the breeder, for it undoubtedly plays a large part in the 
heredity of animals with bisexual reproduction. Moreover the 
undersWding of it may prove to be of high economic value. 
Professor Pearl in America has published an account of 
some experiments which suggest that high fecundity in 
poultry is transmitted on these lines. The highest grade of 
laying hen owes this quality to the possession of a definite 
laying factor. But she is never pure for this factor, and, as it 
is sex-linked in heredity, she transmits it only to her sons. 
The high-grade layers therefore must get this factor from their 
father, and the high prices paid to-day for the sons of hens with 
a high egg record is evidence that the enlightened breeder is 
already taking advantage of Pearl’s experimental work. There 
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is evidence too that some factor leading to increased milk yield 
in cattle is transmitted on the same lines. Here, however, sex- 
linked transmission is by the ball, not by the cow. For cattle, 
like men, are mammals, and it is probably the male in mammals 
that produces two kinds of sperm differing in their sex-deter- 
mining properties, while the female produces only one kind of 
ovum. The bull may transmit something to his daughters 
that he does not transmit to his eons. 

The Cambridge work has also included another series of 
experiments dealing with a character of which the transmission 
is closely wrapped up with that of sex. In certain breeds of 
poultry the cock is feathered like the hen. He lacks the long 
hackles of the neck and saddle, and the curved tail sickles of 
the normal male, their places being taken b}' feathers such as 
are normally found in hens. This feature of henny feathering 
in the cockerel is found in Sebright Bantams, Campines, Henry 
Game, and occasionally also in other breeds such as the Ham- 
burghs (see Plate 1, Pig. Ih In our experiments the character 
was introduced by means of the Sebright Bantam. We found 
that henny feathering was dependent upon a definite factor, 
and that henny feathering in the cock is dominant to normal 
feathering. In its first plumage the henny cock may be inter- 
mediate between henny and normal feathering, but when this 
is the case he takes on the henny plumage at his first moult. 
Either sex in henny breeds can transmit the heimy factor. From 
a bird of a pure henny breed, whether cock or hen, crossed with 
a bird of a normal breed, all the cocks produced are henny. The 
hens, however, are like normal hens in appearance, nor is it 
possible to distinguish hens which transmit henny feathering 
to their sons from those that do not. The interesting point then 
arises as to how we are to regard normal breeds where the hens 
are hen-feathered and the cocks are cock-feathered. A marked 
step towards the solution of this problem was made by P4zard 
in France, and Goodale in America, Both these obseiwers 
found that complete removal of the ovary, a very difScult opera- 
tion, led to the castrated hen assuming cock-like plumage at the 
moult. The obvious inference is that the normal hen is poten- 
tially cock-plumaged, but that she forms a substance in the 
ovary which circulates in the blood, inhibiting the development 
of cock plumage, and rendering her henny. Further, since we 
can attxibute henny feathering in the cock to a definite factor, 
we are Jed to suppose that the hen of nonnal breeds also carries 
this factor, though she transmits it only to her daughters, and 
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they again only to their daughters. Interesting support of 
this view is derived from the results of castrating henny 
cocks. It is well known that castration of normal cocks has no 
marked effect, and that the plumage of the capon is similar to 
that of the uncastrated bird. Castration of the henny cock, 
however, results in the bird assuming the normal cock plumage 
at the moult. This was first demonstrated by Morgan and 
Goodale in America, and lias since been confirmed by Dr. 
P. H. A. Marshall in Cambridge. Plate 2 shows the skins of 
a henny cock, and of a castrated henny cock which, after moult- 
ing, assumed the plumage of a imi nial Brown Leghorn. Before 
castration this bird closely resembled the henny cock shown in 
Plate 2, Fig. 1. 

We must suppose that in the henny cock, as in the hen, the 
henny type of feathering is due to some substance circulating 
in the Mood, inhibiting the production of normal mal# 
feathering. Moreover, this substanc(^ must be produced by the 
genital gland in the henny cock as in the hen. It may be pro- 
duced by a testis as wcdl as by an ovary. The hen is not hen- 
feathered ill virtue of her femaleness, but because she has 
received from her mother a definite factor which she transmits 
only to her daughters in the sex-linked way. At some lime or 
other in the history of the fowl this factor went, as it wore, 
astray, and entered into a male-producing egg; though how this 
came about we do not at present know. When, however, the 
dislocation happened it became possible to take advantage of it, 
and (o build it up as a breed character. It is well Imown that 
the henny Sebright Bantams owe this peculiarity to a casual 
henny bantam cock that Sir John Sebright noticed about a 
century ago. Whatever may be the economic outcome, it is 
evident that the analysis of such cases as that of the henny cock 
IS giviug us a clea^’er insight into the problem of secondary sexual 
characters, ^vhich can never be neglected by the breeder,* 

A few words may be said of some experiments undertaken in 
order to investigate the characters of egg-colour and broodiness 
in poultry, f Thai we were unable to work out these characters 
in the way that we desired is due to circumstances brought 
about by tli' War, When they were planned there was 
a fair prospect of funds being found for the extension of the 

*A full account of Ihis case will be found in the following paper; — 
Olenetic Studies in Poultry. III. lien-feathered cocks, by R. 0. Punnett and 
the late P. (j. Bailey. Journal of Genetics^ XI, 1921. 

f (tenetio Studies in Poultry. II. Inheritance of Egg coloiir and Broodi- 
ness, by 11 C. Punnett and the late P. Cl. Bailey. Journal of Genetics, X, 1920. 
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work necessary to complete it. War difl&culties, however, forced 
us eventually to abandon the work before it was finished, and 
since the Armistice the funds available for this kind of research 
have not been sufccient to justify us in undertaking fresh experi- 
ments on these lines. Such results as we managed to obtain 
are not without interest, especially in view of the economic 
importance of the characters investigated. We began in the 
usual way, crossing birds of a brown-egg broody strain with birds 
of a white-egg non-broody strain. For the former we selected 
the Black Langshan, and for the latter the Brown Leghorn and 
the Gold Pencilled Hamburgh. In respect of egg-colour the first- 
cross liens were intermediate, though the tinted eggs they laid 
approximated more to the lighter than the darker kind of the 
parental breeds. In the F2 generation nearly 120 birds were 
tested, and great variation was found. Some laid white eggs, 
a few laid dark eggs resembling those of the Langshan, while the 
great majority laid tinted eggs. The grades of tint varied from 
nearly white up to full brown. For a given hen the grade was 
fairly constant, though it varied somewhat with the season, 
especially in the case of those birds laying the 'more deeply 
tinted eggs. 

In its broad outlines the case was not unlike the weight case 
in poultry; viz., an intermediate FI generation of fair uni- 
formity, and an F2 generation showing a full range of variation, 
between and including the two parental forms ('Fig. 6, p. 254). It 
is probable that here also we are dealing with several factors, 
ea('h of which influences the tint of the egg ; and our experiments 
have shown further that such factors are transmitted by the 
cock as well as l)y the hen. There is evidence also of the exist- 
ence of a factor which inhibits pigmentation of the shell, and 
this factor would appear to be linked with the factor for black 
down. FI birds from the lunngshan and Brown liOghorn cross 
all have the dominant black down of the Ijangshan. In F2 the 
brown-striped down of the Leghorn reappears in a quarter of 
the chicks. Our testing results showed that the layers of white 
and nearly white eggs were relatively much more numerous 
among the pullets that hatch black in down than among those 
that hatched brown. This peculiar linking of characters, though 
familiar to plant breeders, has not often been met with among 
the higher animals. Probably this is because relatively little 
work has yet been done with birds and mammals. It is likely 
that, as our knowledge increases, these cases of linkage between 
characters will become more plentiful and it is not improbable 



HamburgK Langshan 



8. — Illastrating the distribution of Egg Colour among the Pullets of an F2 generation of Langshan x Hamhni^du 
The numbers indicate the gratles of tint from White (1) to Brown (11). 
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that Bome of them may tarn oat to have an economic value. 
For if a visible character, each as coloar or pattern, were linked 
with sach a character as higher milk yield, or more succolent 
mutton, breeding for these latter characters would be greatly 
faciUtated. 

Of our investigations into broodiness we can say little more 
than that they have shown the character to be a complex one. 
Hens vary greatly in this respect. Some go fully broody each 
year; others go broody occasionally and for a few days only; 
and all intermediate grades exist. Nevertheless our experience 
affords grounds for supposing that the character can be analysed 
and expressed in terms of definite factors, though it is clear 
that the experimental work demanded would be both long and 
tedious. For in broodiness, as in egg-colour, the case is compli- 
cated by the circumstances that the factors are carried and 
transmitted by the ccck, though he neither goes broody nor lays 
eggs. And the cock can only be analysed by mating him with 
hens of known constitution, and testing the nature of his female 
progeny — which takes time. 

Incidentally our experiments elicited a fact of some interest 
to poultry keepers. It is well known that the typically non- 
broody races lay white eggs, while the races that lay brown eggs 
belong to the broody section. It has been held that broodiness 
is necessarily correlated with the brown egg, and that it is not 
possible to establish a non-broody brown-egg race. Our experi- 
ments do not hear this out. It is true that the brown egg may 
be correlated with broodiness ; nevertheless, the linkage between 
the factors concerned, if it exists, is not complete, for we suc- 
ceeded in combining the full brown egg with the non-broody 
character. We do not doubt therefore that, by working on the 
right lines, a non-broody race laying brown eggs could be 
established. 

As a by-product of the above investigation we obtained data 
on the inheritance of leg-feathering. For the Langshan is a 
bi%ed with feathered legs, while the Leghorns and the Ham- 
burghs are clean shanked. Our own data, taken in conjunction 
with those collected by other observers, have served to show that 
at any rate two factors are concerned in connection with this 
character. As with weight and egg-colour, the factors produce 
a cumulative effect, and a continuous series is to be found 
ranging from excessive development in birds pure for both 
factors, to absence of leg-feathering where neither factor is 
present. For a detailed discussion, however, the reader may be 
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referred to the original paper.* We have mentioned the case 
because it affords another example of what, at first sight, appears 
to be blended inheritance, though here again, as in the cases 
previously described, analysis has shown that the apparent 
blending is probably due to the cumulative effect of several 
definite factors. 

Lastly, we may mention that in the course of our work we have 
gathered much information that is likely to prove of value for 
specific purposes. Our experiments with rabbits, for example, 
though designed primarily to study the inheritance of weight 
and certain patterns, have been used, as far as possible, to analyse 
the factors upon which the colour of the coat depends. In con- 
nection with the establishment of the natural rabbit xur industry, 
which is beginning to make progress, the information has already 
been of service to the utility breeder; nor can it be doubted 
that, as our knowledge extends, it will prove of greater value 
in the future. 

But after all the main object of the Cambridge work is the 
elucidation of the principles that underlie the phenomena of 
heredity. Once these have been revealed by research tlike appli- 
cation can be left to those who will derive profit from it. Of one 
thing, however, we feel sure, and that is that the breeder who 
masters the conceptions implied in the factorial theory of heredity 
will not only find in them a sure guide to practice, but will 
derive greater pleasure in the exercise of his craft as he sees 
fact after fact relating themselves to one another, and falling 
into place in a definite and orderly scheme. 


(Concluded.) 


® Genetic Studies in Poultry, I. Inheritance of Leg-feathering, by B. C. 
Pmmett and the late P. G. Bailey. Journal of Genetics^ VII, 1918, 
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MOSAIC DISEASE OF POTATOES. 

A. D. Cotton. 

Mycologist to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

Although the disorder of potatoes termed Mosaic has only 
recently been regarded as a specific disease, there is evidence 
that it has been in existence for many years. At the present 
time it is found in potato crops all over Europe and in North 
America; and since the disease is distributed by means of the 
seed tubers it probably occurs wherever the potato is grown. 
Potato Mosaic has, up to the present, been studied more 
thoroughly in the United States than elsewhere, and the 
scientific information available is almost entirely derived from 
investigations carried out in that country. 

Potato Mosaic in Britain. — Owing to the fact that Mosaic 
symptoms have not hitherto been regarded as those of an 
actual disease, it is not surprising to find that no general or 
popular name for the disorder exists. It is clear, however, 
that the terms “ miffy ’’ and “ mifiSness in common use in 
cei-tain districts are usually, if not always, applied to potato 
plants affected with Mosaic, and that Mosaic symptoms are 
more or less known to observant growers. There are Scottish 
growers who can recollect having observed the characteristic 
mottling of Mosaic for forty years, and in all probability the 
disease has been general in Britain for a much longer period. 
It is also clear that what is spoken of in the south of England 
as “ deterioration in potatoes is at times only the result 
of a general attack of Mosaic disease. 

The disease occurs in all parts of the British Isles, though 
in varying intensity, and is frequently responsible for light 
crops on. farms, and, to an even greater extent, in gardens 
and allotments. For this reason growers are advised to make 
themselves acquainted with the appearance of Mosaic and 
with the extremely important discoveries with regard to its 
contagions nature (see p. 388), since remedial measures can 
only be adopted after the disease has become fully recognised 
and the facts as to its method of spread appreciated. 

Mosaic Diseases in General.— Before describing the 
symptoms o! Potato Mosaic it may be advisable to record what 
is known of Mosaic diseases in general. They constitute a 
group or class of diseases of an infectious nature, this being 
proved by the feet that if the sap of a diseased plant is inocu* 
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lated into a healthy one the disease is reproduced either 
immediately or in the progeny of the inoculated plant. The 
causal agent is not known, but it has been shown that fungi are 
responsible and bacteria have not been found. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the infective principle or virus is present in the cell- 
sap, but the nature of this virus has so far eluded the search 
of the highest powers of the microscope. Whatever the 
infective principle may be it is in some cases so potent that 
even the most minute quantities of infected sap conveyed by 
small sucking insects such as aphides are sufficient to transmit 
the disease. Among other important crops in which infectious 
Mosaic disease occurs are those of tomatoes, beans, cucumbers, 
sugar-beet, maize, sugar-cane and tobacco. 

In some cases (e.g., dwarf beans) Mosaic is transmitted 
from season to season through the seed, but in others (c.gf., 
tobacco) this does not appear to be the case. In .Potato Mosaic 
it is carried by means of the tubers, and thus, like Potato Leaf 
■Curl, it may, in a loose souse, be said to be inherited. 


Description of Potato Mosaic. — The symptoms of the 
disease vary somewhat, both in different varieties and in 
different parts of the country, but the following account will 
probably suflice to indi(‘ate the features by which Mosaic may 
be rec^ognised. 

The most obvious and distinctive character, and the one 
from which the disease takes its name, is the mottling of the 
Joliage. The individual leaflets, instead of presenting a normal, 
uniformly green appearance, are faintly mottled or mosaicked in 
varying shades of green.* Usually coupled with the mottling is 
a crinkling of the foliage — a waviness in the outline of the 
leaflets and other indications that the leaves are not normal. In 
some varieties and in severe attacks this crinkling or puckering 
becomes very marked. Typical Potato Mosaic may nearly 
always be seen (in early summer especially^ in the very 
susceptible varieties mentioned on page B39. Under certain 
cot»ditions, and especially if it only develops late in the season, 
this mottling of the foliage may be very conspicuous, but the 
plants oth(uwi8e appear healthy and may produce a good or 
fairly good crop of tubers. 

In more severe attacks other symptoms are apparent. A 
dwarfing tendenc y is very frequently manifested, and when 

» It «liou la be noted that this mottling ia a very faint one and quite differ^ 

found not infrequently in certain early varietieJ. 
The hittei is a vanogation and not Mokate or any form of disease. . ‘ 
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thia flace &i&ce ie a soarked reduction in the yield. In 
extreme (xmms the growth of the plants may be completely 
stunted, and when this stage has been reached the crop ik 
reduced to practically nil. 

An important point to he noted in recognising the disease is 
that, though mottled foliage is one of the principal diagnostic 
characters and is ususdly very marked emd conspicuous, this 
is not invarisbly the case. The mottling appears to be modi- 
fied materially by climatic conditions. In cooler and damper 
regions, typically mottled foliage may be found throughout the 
entire season, but in the hotter and drier parts of the country 
this feature, though quite apparent earlier in the season, may 
become much less marked later and may even disappear 
entirely. The crinkling of the foliage, however, remains.* 
This is comparable with observations made in the drier States 
of America, where, though the yield is very much reduced, the 
mottling sj-mptoms are completely suppressed. It has been 
proved experimentally that this is a climatic effect. Plante of 
the same stock of seed were planted in Maine and' Colorado. 
Mottling occurred in Maine but none developed in Colorado. 
That the stock did not lose the disease but was still infected was 
shown bv the fact that when the southern-grown crop was 
returned to its northern station, the mottling reappeared. It 
would also seem from certain experiments that, though 
typical mottling is more conspicuous in the north, the effect 
of the disease may be more serious in the hotter parts of the 
country. 

Intensity of the Disease and Effect on Yield. — As will be 
gathered from the above description of symptoms, the intensity 
of the attack varies greatly. In general the effects of the 
Mosaic disease .are more severely felt in the drier and warmer 
parts of the country, and, as in^cated in the preceding para- 
graph, climatic conditions appear to be the main (though 
perhaps not the only) factors governing the degree of 
intensity e.xhibii|Qd. Owing to Mosaic disease having only 
recently been recognised in Engird, few precise records exist 
as to its effect on-the yield. It is probable that in most puts 
of Sootiac^ and in the cooler and damper parts of EngUmd 
and Waiea the diminished yield due to the disease is relatively 
slight. M the tmmer and drier parte of England, hovnevite'i, 

.*7)m t^rniptoiiw aie more clearly sena on a dull day or wim a 

duidhi ik ‘over tiie plant. A. v^he sheet 0 paper bald unlMC leaf 

abd aatifMb tetbrowing tee mottlii^ into’r^sf. 
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there is evidence that the reduction is more marked. Under 
average field conditions, affected plants appear to show a. 
decrease of 15 to 35 per cent, in yield as compared with healthy 
plants. It is true that only a certain number of plants in 
the crop are attacked, but even at a moderate estimate the 
aggregate loss due to Mosaic in the midland, southern and 
eastern counties of England must be very considerable. In 
gardens and allotments where local or home-saved seed is- 
used, a very dwarf form of the disease frequently occurs, and the 
losses are much more serious. 

Mosaic is particularly troublesome to the potato breeder. 
In certain districts of England it persistently attn :*ks seedlings 
in its most intense form, and may at times practically kill 
out first year plants. 

Transmission of the Disease. — It has been clearly established 
that Potato Mosaic is carried from season to season in the 
seed tuber, and that diseased plants do not recover, their 
progeny reproducing the disease each successive year.* It is 
also known that Potato Mosaic is infectious, inasmuch as 
healthy plants, if surrounded by, or grown in proximity to, 
diseased ones, are liable to contract the disease and show 
it the following season in their progeny. 

The method by which infection of healthy plants takes 
place in nature is recorded in two papers recently published 
in America.! It was discovered that, as in the case of Tobacco 
Mosaic, the disease virus was conveyed by Aphides (“ green- 
fly **) which fed on affected plants, the particular species 
responsible in the State of Maine being chiefly the Spinach 
Aphis {Myzus persiccs). Experiments proving this were 
carried out both in the greenhouse and in insect-proof cages 
in the open. If 'Aphides which h^d been sucking the juice 
of diseased plants were introduced into the cages, infection 
followed; if Aphides from healthy plants were introduced, no 
infection followed. Where infection took place early in the 
season, the mottling of the foliage developed during the same 
season, but when the plants were inoculated later, the disease 

** Aa a nile the whole progeny of a newly-infected plant shows the disease 
the following season, but occasionally, perhaps in cases of late infection, a 
few tubers escape and give rise to healthy plants. 

t Investigations on the Mosaic Disease of the Irish Potato, by B.S, Sohiilts, 
B. Folsom, F. M. Hildebrandt, and L. A. Hawkins. Jbum, Agr, Ruwrch 
XVII, pp. 247-273, 1919. ^ 

Transmission of the Mosaic Disease of Irish Potatoes, by B. S. Schulto, 
and D. Folsom. Loc. cit., XIX, pp. 315-337, 1920. 
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only showed itself in the progeny the following year. On the 
negative side it may be noted that no infectipii followed when 
biting insects, such as Flea-beetles or Colorado Beetles, were 
used; neither was there any evidence that the disease was con- 
tracted from the soil. 

Susceptibility ol Varieties. — ^During 1920 the Ministry 
undertook a preliminary survey of the distribution and 
intensity of Potato Mosaic in England, and observations were 
also made on the relative susceptibility of the different 
varieties. It would be premature as yet to generalize from 
the information obtained, but the following may be taken as 
holding good. It was found that, though the disease occurred to 
a limited extent in almost all varieties, both early and main- 
crop, there was a very marked variation in the percentage of 
infection commonly present as well as in the intensity of the 
attack. 

Under field conditions four varieties stood out above 
others as being specially susceptible. These were Golden 
Wonder, Langworthy, Burnhouse Beauty and Tinwald Per- 
fection. In these varieties, affected plants to the extent of 
30 per cent, and upwards of the crop were commonly found 
in all parts of the country, whilst in some fields 75 per cent, 
or even 100 per cent, showed the disease. It should be noted 
that the first two varieties mentioned, although of good 
quality, are well known to be particularly light croppers; and 
there can be little doubt that this peculiarity is due to the 
very general presence of Mosaic disease. Other varieties which 
showed the disease in some quantity were Arran Chief, The Ally, 
Dargill Early, and King Edward. It is obvious that these 
badly-infected stocks should, if possible, be eliminated and 
cleaner stocks worked up. 

Measures of Control. — The two points to be clearly grasped 
are : — 

(a) Infected plants do not recover, but carry the disease from 
season to season by means of the tubers, (b) By reason of 
apbis attacks the disease is transferred from infected plants 
to healthy ones and asserts itself more prominently the fol- 
lowing season. 

The following preventive methods should therefore be 
observed : — 

(1) Seed tubers should not be saved from diseased plants, nor 
from plots or fields where the disease is present in any 
quantity ; 

n a 
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(2) In the south, where the disease not only occurs in mom 
severe form but is apparently more liable to spread (perhaps 
owing to earlier and more extensive attacks of aphides), 
extra care should be taken as to “ seed.” Where tfie 
disease occurs, no “ seed ” should be saved, but fre^ 
” seed” should be obtained from a good district in the 
north of England or from Scotland or Ireland. 

(8) "Where Mosaic is persistently troublesome, varieties 
particularly subject to it should not be grown. 

(4) Early rogueing is of some value, but under ordinary farm 
or garden conditions the amount of success obtained is 
not commensurate with, the cost. In the case of new 
varieties or seedlings the matter is different and special 
methods are warranted. If rogueing is carried out with 
extreme care and thoroughness, and if aphis attacks are 
prevented by spraying- with a good insecticide (such as 
nicotine and soft soap) , complete success should be 
possible. In the case of valuable crosses, the use of aphis- 
proof cages might be considered. 

(6) Those who grow for wholesale ‘‘ seed ” purposes should 
remember that, though the effect of Mosaic may be com- 
paratively slight in the north, it is often more severe in the 
south, and as the disease becomes known the demand for 
Mosaic-free ” seed ” will increase. Disease-free stocks 
should be therefore retained and worked up for ” seed ” 
purposes. In the case of new varieties, it may pay to 
isolate these from other stocks, rogue carefully, and even 
spray with' soft soap and nicotine in the summer months. 
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LIMING: 

WITH SPECIAL EEPERENCE TO THE USES OE GROUND 

LIMBSTONB. 

J. J. Obiffith, B.Bc. 

Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry, University College of Wales, 

Aberystvoyth. 

“ Liue, when laid on in large quantities, has in this country 
a wonderful effect. . . . Prom my own experience I know 

that no good crop can be expected under two hundred bushels of 
lime per acre. . . . Upon peaty ground at least double the 

quantity of lime may be used. Indeed, as I have before men- 
tioned, you can scarce lay on too much upon such land.”* 

So wrote Thomas Johnes of Hafod, a distinguished Cardigan- 
shire landlord, whose field expriments and various other in- 
vestigations had a very marked beneficial infiuence upon the 
practice of farming in Mid-Wales at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. 

Down to the middle of last century farmers relied almost 
entirely upon lime and dung for maintaining and improving soil 
fertility. The latter half of the century, however, witnessed a 
great decline in the use of lime. This was due to several 
causes : — 

(1) Extensive liming and under-manuring often resulted in 
soil exhaustion. 

(2) The erroneous belief that the use of artificial manures 
did away with the need for liming. 

(8) Shortage of farming capital due to the agricultuial 
depression of the ’nineties. 

(4) The increasing scarcity and cost of labour. 

During the last 18 years the writer has analysed a large 
number of soil samples obtained from various districts in Mid 
and .South Wales. The results of the analyses, contidered is 
conjunction with field observations, appear to support stron^y 
the substantial truth of Thomas Johnes’s conclusions. The 
evidence in sujq^ of the view that tiie practice of liming is 
Mid apd South Wales should become much more general may 
be bl ri^y stat^ as follows; — 

* “ A Ounfiganebire Landlord’s Adviee to his Tenants,” by 
doitaesj, Esqtdre, of Haled, ISOOi 
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(1) The great number of soil samples which the writer has 
analysed in connection with the advisory work of the Agri- 
cultural Department of the University College of Wales were, 
with very few exceptions, practically devoid of carbonates. 
Worse than this, a very high proportion of the samples were 
found to be distinctly sour. 

(2) In practically every case where farmers, acting upon 
the recommendation given in the reports of these analyses, 
applied lime there followed a marked increase in crops. 

(3) In several districts the Finger and Toe ” disease of 
the swede and turnip crop is very prevalent. 


A striking example of this trouble is giv^n by a farm in 
South Wales situated within three miles of a limestone quarry 
and kiln. This farm has suffered severe losses of crops due 
to the ravages of Finger and Toe.’* The presence of an 
easily accessible source of lime in this particular instance 
brings out vividly the decline in the old custom of liming. A 
sample of the soil from one of the affected fields on this farm 
gave the following results when tested in the laboratory : — 


Hygroscopic moisture 

Loss on ignition 

Carbonate 

Lime re(iuirement (calculated asCaCOa) 
Action on litmus 


2 13 per cent,. 

8 03 „ „ 

Nil. 

Strongly acidic. 


(4) In several cases where land has been laid down to grass, 
it has been observed that the clovers have more or less failed. 
Some of these cases have been specially investigated and have 
provided data of some interest as regards the probable cause 
of failure. The following example may be regarded as typical 
of such cases : — 


A farmer made two unsuccessful attempts to lay a particular 
field down to grass. The soil was regarded as a very fertile 
loam and was apparently uniform in every respect throughout 
the field; although the clovers flourished satisfactorily in paiiis 
of the field there were isolated areas where they had failed 
completely. Samples of the soil were taken from each of the 
“ failure areas ” and also from the adjoining land on which 
the clovers thrived. Both sets of samples were analysed. The 
results showed that in mechanical and chemical composition all 
samples were alike except that those obtained from the failure 
areas ” were more acidic and had a higher lime requirement. 
This is shown in the following table : — 
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CUroer A reaa. Failure A reae. 

Average Average 

for 4 Samples. for 5 Samples. 

Carbonate Nil. Nil. 

Action on litmus Slightly acidic. Strongly acidic. 

Lime requirement (calculated 

as OaCOs) 0-078 per cent, 0*160 per cent. 

In view of the obvious necessity for increased liming, and of 
the fact that “ lime ** for agricultural purposes may bo obtained 
in at least three forms, viz., burned lime, ground quicklime 
and ground limestone, it is highly important that farmers should 
be aware of the conditions under which these various forms of 
Ume may be most profitably used. It is the special object of 
this article to draw attention to some of the circumstances which 
may influence the value of ground limestone as a fertilizer. At 
present there are but relatively few farmers who view ground 
limestone with much favour. There appear to be several reasons 
for this : — 

(1) Excessive claims made on its behalf have led to the 
application of dressings much too small to produce appreciable 
results, 

(2) Its price has often been proportionate to the excessive 
claims. 

(S') Variability as regards both composition and degree of 
fineness. This may be exemplified by the following analyses 
of samples received at the college laboratory ; — 

Ground Ground 
Limestone Limestone 


No, 1. No. 2. 
Percentage calcium carbonate ... 94*25 53-11 

♦Percentage f Below -rfe in. diameter 14*92 3*14 

fineneBH of J Between xfe in. and 1^0 in. diameter 73*03 .37*65 

particles >» ^ ^ i*'* '* 10*80 35 09 

L Above in . diameter 1*25 24*12 


(4) Farmers have failed to realise its limitations. Lime- 
stone is very eflScient in correcting sourness and in assisting 
chemical and bacterial actions, but is very inferior to burned 
lime for improving the texture of heavy clay soils. It often 
happens that a farmer’s prejudice against ground limestone 
rests upon failure to secure any benefits from the application 
of only 4 or 5 cwt. per acre on stiff clay soils. 

Among the reasons which may be advanced in favour of using 
ground limestone, the following may be enumerated : — 

♦ See ‘‘Selection of Fertilizers,” by J. J. Griffith, University College of 
Wales, 1916. 
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(1) High cost of fnel, e^edally in tibe case of limesixme 
quarries situated away from coal areas. 

(2) In districts where limestone is used for road repedrs, 
definite testimony has been borne to its value by farmers who, 
recognising the superiority of that kind of road scrapiugs and 
ditch cleanings, have made a practice of using them. 

(8) It is possible to secure much finer grinding than was 
practicable 15 or 20 years ago. 

(4) During recent years laboratory methods for asc^rtainii^ 
the lime requirements of soils have been much improved. 
Now it is possible to give the farmer reliable guidance in &is 
connection, so that he may know the minimum quantity of 
limestone needed to meet the requirements of his particular 
soil. 

(6) In the case of soils with low lime requirement it is 
easier to apply small dressings of ground limestone than of 
lump lime. 

Last year the writer conducted a pot experiment to ascertain 
the influence of degree of fineness upon the efficiency of ground 
limestone. Trefoil {Medicago lupulina) was chosen as the crop 
to be grown, because Wales is mainly a grassland country, and 
because the success of grassland farming is to be measured 
largely by the farmer’s success in keeping up a high proportion 
of leguminous plants in the herbage. Further, Professor Lloyd 
Williams furnished the information that, under Welsh conditions 
of soil and climate, of the leguminous lime-loving plants, trefoil 
was particularly sensitive to the action of lime. 

The carboniferous limestone chosBin for the experiment was 
analysed and found to contain : — 


Moisture 


PercentHge. 

’23 

Calcium Carbonate 


... 97*10 

Map^ieMum Carlxmate 


•59 

Iron and Aluminium oxides 


•25 

Matter insoluble in acid 


... 1-32 


The soil used in the pots was fairly typical of the sedentary 
soils on the Ordovician formation in Mid Wales. The soil was 
found to be acidic in its action upon litmus paper. Its lime- 
requirement, ascertained by shaking with a standard solution of 
calcium bicarbonate, was found to be equivalent to 1.25 per 
cent, of calcium carbonate (approximately equal to 25 cwt. per 
acre). Its mechanical and chemical composition is indicated itf 
the subjoined table : — 
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(a) M^hamcal CompodUan. | (b) Chemical Compodtion, 

Percentage. 1 Percentage. 

Moisture 2*7 Nitrogeyi *31 

Loss on ignition ... 10*6 Total Phosphoric Acid 

Gravel 17*9 (P 2 O 5 ) -089 

Coarse Sand 16*5 Citric-soluble Phosphoric 

Fine Sand 15*0 Acid ... ... ... *006 

Coarse Silt 16*4 Total Potash (KjO) ... *78 

Fine SWt 16*6 Citric-soluble Potash ... *06 

Clay 4*4 Total Lime (CaO) ... *23 

Total Magnesia (MgO) *20 
Carbonate Nil. 

The limestone was ground in a mortar and separated by sieves 
into four fractions of the degree of fineness indicated below : — 

Fraction A. Particles below t in. and above tV in. diameter.* 
Fraction B. „ „ iV in. ,, ?V in* v 

Fraction 0. „ „ rz in. „ „ tJt) in. „ 

Fraction D. „ .. in. 

The pots were filled with soil and seed was sown on May 15th, 
1920. Pots 1, 2 and 3 for control received no limestone, while 
the soil in Pots 4 to 11 inclusive received an admixture of 0.8 
per cent, ground limestone (approximately equivalent to 8 tons 
per acre). No manure was added to any of the pots. The treat- 
ment is indicated in greater detail in the following table : — 

Pots 1, 2 and 3 No limestone. 

Pots 4 and 5 ... 0*3 per cent, of liuicHtoiie, particles i in. to tt iu- 

Pots 6 and 7 ... „ „ „ „ „ tV in. „ ih in. 

Pots 8 and 9 ... „ „ „ „ „ in. „ in. 

Pots 10 and 11 „ „ ,, „ ^ „ below in. 

Eighty seeds of trefoil were sown in each pot. By May 28rd 
the seedlings appeared in all pots. They did not, however, 
thrive in any pot. In fact they were of a poor colour, appeared 
to be in a very critical state, and made but very slight progress 
up to June 10th. At this date, however, the plants in pots 
10 and 11 appeared to have greatly improved in colour and were 
making headway. The plants in the other pots did not improve 
much for another fortnight. On June 28th the plants were 
thinned down to 40 individuals to each pot. 

? That it is practicable to grind limestone so that the greater part of it 
would pass through a 100 mesh to inch weve is shown by the following 
results recently obtained by the writer in examining a sample of ground 
limestone i — 

Particles i in. to VV 1*^* 0*U per cent. 

ti “At ^ *'* *•' 1*63 „ 

?» in. 7 ^ in. ... ,7*16 „ 

„ below ^ in 91*08 „ 
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On July Slat the crop was cut and subsequently air-dried and 
weighed. The results are shown in the following table : — 


Treatment 

Limestone. 

Nil. 

Particles 

1 ir, 1 

Particles j Particles 
tV — bV 

Particles 
below in. 


It 


No. of Pots 

1. 2. a. 

4. 

5. 

6. 7. 

8. 9. 

10. n. 

Wt. of air- 
drie<l crop 
in grms. - 

2*f> : 2*r>; 2 *5; 

3 3; 

S-O; 

3-0; 3*2; 

4-7; 4-1; 

90; 110. 


As indicated in the illustration and figures given above, the 
ground limestone of a degree of fineness below 1/100 in. bene- 
fited the crop to a remarkable extent. With 1/25 in. to 1/100 in. 
the benefit was slight, while in the case of the two coarsest 
grades the effect was almost inappreciable. The pots were 
allowed to remain without any further treatment to provide a 
second crop. 

The second crop of trefoil was cut on November 29th. The 
results are given below : — 



Control. , 

1 111.— Ul. 

Particles 

TT 'n- 

Particles | Particles 
iz in. — in.Jbelow tJo in. 

No. of Pots 

1. 2. 3. . 

1 5. 

0 

7. 

.s. 9. ' 10. 11. 

Wt. of air- 
dried crop 
in grins. - 

1 

1 

1*0: 1*2: i*2:‘ 

1*3: 1*4: 

1*3: 

1-8: 

i 

l-o; 1-7; j 23 2, 24'3. 


The results given above indicate very clearly that the trefoil 
did not respond to any appreciable extent to ground limestone 
which could not pass through the 1/100 in. mesh sieve. In 
the case of the* finest grade (below 1/100 in.) the effect upon 
the crop was very marked. It should be observed that the 
superiority of the finest grade was even more striking with 
the second crop than with the first. It is thus evident that 
particles above 1/100 in. not only failed to have any appreciable 
immediate effect upon growth, but also did not succeed in 
assisting the crop even several months after application. 
Another feature of the experiment, of considerable interest from 
the practical farmer’s point of view, is the large number of 
plants which perished during the first few weeks after germina- 
tion, both in the control pots and in all the pots to which the 
grades of limestone above 1/100 in. were applied. In the case 
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of pots 10 and 11, i.e., those treated with limestone below 
1/100 in., very few plants died. 

Several American experiments* have been conducted in order 
to ascertain the degree of fineness to which limestone should 
be ground. The results obtained regarding the desirable degree 
of fineness vary from 1/60 in. to 1/100 in. 

In certain circumstances coarsely ground limestone might meet 
crop requirements. There are conditions, however, in farming 
practice which would appear to make the finest possible grinding 
advisable. A high degree of fineness facilitates thorough in- 
corporation with the soil. This is of greater importance with 
the application of small quantities than it is with heavy dress- 
ings, and ground limestone is often applied in relatively small 
dressings. Again, the trefoil pot experiment, referred to above, 
shows that during the season of application the coarser particles 
may have but little if any beneficial effect upon the crop. There 
are occasions when it is .particularly important to supply lime 
in such form as will assist the plant during the season of 
application. In many cases it would be applied at that point 
in the rotation when the grass and clover seeds are sown. In 
such a case the degree of fineness of the limestone, and there- 
fore its availability for the plant during the first year, which is 
often a critical period, might decide whether the laying of the 
land down to grafes was a success or failure. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that in many 
districts farmers have lost faith in ground limestone on account 
of its “ failures.” Most of these “ failures,” however, can be 
explained readily as arising from the improper use of ground 
limestone. For example, in the hilly districts of Wales many 
cases have come under observations where unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to improve pasture land by the application of 
6 or 6 cwt. per acre of ground limestone. The distinctive feature 
of the soils in the cases examined were (a) richness in organic 
matter, (b) a high degree of acidity, and Ui) a particularly high 
lime requirement. 

During the years 1914-16 the Agricultural Department of this 
College carried out an experimentt to ascertain the most suitable 
manurial treatment for upland pastures. The report states that 

*Lyon, Fippin and Buckinann, Soils, their Properties and Management,*^ 
p. 540. Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 193, p. 45. 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 149, p. 21. Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the Rhode Island State College, Bulletin No. 180. 

t ‘*The Improvement of Upland Pastures,” by Jones and Stapledori. 
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by the aeeond year the limed plot shows practically identical 
results with the ozmuuaared.” The writer was requested to 
sample the soil of the various plots in order to ascertain thdr 
lime requirements. As indicated in the table given below, soil 
samples were taken from : — (1) Fescue pasture areas, (2) areas 
containing a high proportion of white clover, (8) Molitua 
pasture areas, (4) peaty layer 1 in. to 2 in. depth covering the 
fescue areas. 


Table showing lime requirement of soil from various plots. 


No. of 
Sample. 

Description of SiinipU*. 

Manurial 
treatment of 
ploi. 

Lime require- 
ments calcu- 
lated as 

CaCO, percent* 

1 

“ — — ' — 

Sample of the peaty surface of the 
fescue area 

B. slag 

0'974 

2 

Sample of soil, fescue area, Plot I 

,, ,, 

0-4»0 

8 

M •? M *1 H 

„ „ muriate of 
potash 

0-420 

4 

•1 )' )• V 

Dime, superphos- 
phate, muriate 

0*460 

5 

M V O . .iV 

Lime, superphos- 
phate 

0*430 

6 

n M M V V 

Idme, 10 cwt. per 
acre 

0*390 

7 

VI 

No manure 

0*460 

8 

., .. clover ’’ I 

— 

0*205 

S) 

,, „ „ Molinia,, „ IV 

— 

1*065 

10 

„ „ „ bog land adjoining 

plotBi 


0*735 


The figures given in the table show that the lime-requirement 
of the soil of the Fescue pasture was very high (samples 2 to 7) 
and that it was still higher in the, case of the Molinia pasture 
(sample 9). In the isolated spots where the clovers flourished 
the lime requirement was much lower (sample 8). The Ume- 
requirement of the surface peaty layer overlying the Fescue area 
(sample 1) wts so high that if a small dressing of lime were 
applied it would be used up before it reached the underlying 
portion of the soil. Further, the lime-requirement figures in 
general were so high that it could not reasonably be expected 
that a small dressing of lime would lead to much improvement. 
The nature of the soil on these plots was fairly representative 
of hill soils in Mid Wales. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
small dressings of ground limestone applied to upland pastures 
have often been “ failures.” This experiment was conducted in 
the district of which Thomas Johnes wrote, and it mq>lame the 

• 1 per cent, lime requirement is approximately equivalent to 1 ton per 
acre for a soil 9 in. deep. 
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troth d his statraoent iJiat " lime, when laid cat in large 
qoantiiaes, has in this oountry a wonderful dfect." 

Oenezal O onol m d o M. 

(1) T i min g as a general farm practice most receive more 
attention if soil fertility is to be raised and food prodoction 
increased. 

(2) Great losses must be taking place in connection with the 
pasture land of the country because soils are defident in lime 
when grass and clover seeds are sown. 

(8) In view of both the increased cost of fuel and the improve- 
ments which have been effected in the construction of pulverizers 
and crushers, ground limestone may under many circumstances 
be advantageously taken as a substitute for burned hme. 

(4) A demand for ground limestone may lead to the opening 
up of disused quarries outside coal areas, and may thus establish 
new centres of distribution. 

(5) There appear to be various reasons why expenditure on 
ground limestone has often been unremunerative in the past, 
viz. : — 

(a) Coarseness of grinding. 

(h) More impure limestone used for its manufacture than 
was the case for the production of burned lime. 

(c) The smallness of the dressings which have often been 
applied to soils which needed fairly heavy liming. 

(d) The exorbitant prices which have on occasions been 
charged for it. 
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REPORT ON POTATO TRIALS, 1920. 

Introduction. — Official statistics for 1920 show that thef 
acreage of potatoes in England and Wales was 544,615 acres, with 
a total yield of 3,151,000 tons. These statistics relate only to 
holdings of more than 1 acre in extent, so that the true 
acreage of potatoes in the country must be considerably in 
excess of this figure, as potatoes are grown on most small 
holdings and allotments, and in private gardens. 

The total value of this crop to the Nation directly and 
in terms of money cannot be less than £25,000,000, so 
that the industry is of great economic importaftce. Moreover, 
the food value of the crop is unquestioned. Its importance, as 
shown by the above figures, is such as to justify, and in fact 
necessitate, the carrying out of experiments and demonstra- 
tions to throw more light on many of the more complex 
matters of cultivation; to discover and demonstrate to the 
public the superior cropping capacity of new varieties of pota- 
toes on particular types of soil; to demonstrate the value of a 
complete manure such as that which gave the most satisfac- 
tory results in the trials of potatoe's carried out by the Irish 
Department of Agriculture in previous years; and to increase 
supplies of those varieties possessing great powders of resistance 
to the many diseases. The most important problem affecting 
potatoes with which the Ministry is at present faced is the 
safeguarding of the crop against Wart Disease by the growing 
of immune varieties on infected land, and therefore the 
varieties selected for these demonstrations were mainly those 
sorts which have proved immune to Wart Disease. The trials 
should provide figures showing the most profitable of these to 
grow, and where ja satisfactory yield is obtained, these trials 
serve a useful propaganda purpose in connection with the con- 
trol of this disease. 

The growing of the very early varieties for lifting green has 
now become an important industry to many growers, and 
especially to those with a limited amount of land situated near 
large centres of population, so that trials to compare the 
cropping capacities of some of the early immune varieties with 
those of such popular susceptible varieties as “ Epicure,'* 

May Queen.” and ” Ninetyfold ” were needed. The 
Ministry’s scheme was prepared with due consideration to 
these points, and was circulated to County Horticultural Com- 
mittees, with a request that they would carry out trials of 
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potatoes in their respective areas on the lines laid down in the 
scheme, the details of which were given as follows : — 

Ministry’s Scheme lor Potato Demonstration Plots, 1920« — 

The main objects of the scheme are for the purposes of: — 

(a) Finding out those varieties best suited to the different 
districts; 

(b) Demonstrating approved methods of potato culture. 

Wart Disease. — The Ministry requires the planting of 

immune varieties in those areas in which Wart Disease is 
known to be common and widespread, and in such areas 
Committees should use immune varieties only for their trials; 
whilst Committees in the “ clean districts should demon- 
strate the value of these immune varieties, and test their com- 
parative merits with well-known susceptible kinds. 

Supply of Seed. — The source of the seed potato influences 
the resultant crop to such an extent that all the seed should 
be obtained from the same source. It is advisable, therefore, 
that the seed, which will be Scotch Seed, should be purchased 
in bulk by the Ministry* and distributed to the various Com- 
mittees. The seed potatoes will be invoiced at cost price tQ 
the Committees. 

Quantity of Seed. — In carrying out these trials 14 lb. of 
each variety should be planted on land, which has been 
prepared according to the instructions given below. 

Manures. — The land should receive farmyard manure at the 
rate of 15 — ^20 tons per acre, and, preferably, to be applied in 
the drills at the time of planting; and artificials at the rate 
of; — 

Superphosphate (2G per cent.) 4^ cwt. per acre. 

Sulphate of Ammonia 1 „ „ „ 

Sulphate of Potash 1 „ „ „ 

Varieties. — The trials should be divided into two main 
sections : 

Part 1. 

Demonstration of the cropping powers of the well-known 
immtine kinds such as Great Scott, Arran Comrade, Majestic, 
Kerr’s Pink, Golden Wonder, Tinwald’s Perfection and 
Favourite. 

Part 2. 

Early Variety Trials. — ^It is considered to be important 
to institute trids to test the earliness and cropping 

* Later It was found to be more practicable to indicate eouroes of supply 
io County Committees. 
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qualities of certain early varietieB. It must be realised tiuet 
certain varieties are grown and marketed as earlies, which are 
not really earlies, if regarded from the point of view of 
maturity. “ Epicure *’ is a good example of this. It is a 
variety which “bulks” quickly, and can be marketed early: 
yet, if judged by its date of maturity, it is a second early. 
The same remark applies to “ Eclipse ” and “ Sir John 
Llewellyn.” 

It has been frequently stated that “ King George,” if well 
grown, will be ready for lifting quite as soon as “ Epicure.” 
Last season, in many districts, “ Arran Comrade ” matured 
earlier than “ Epicure.” It is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance that this problem of earliness should be tested in 
a thorough manner in all these districts where early potatoes 
are grown. 

Note. — The Trials of Early Varieties are for the express pur- 
pose of comparing the earliness of some particular varieties. 
To obtain reliable results it is obvious that the seed of the 
many kinds must all come from the same source, be treated in 
a similar way, planted on the same date, and the crop 
given equal opportunities for development. It has been 
indicated before that it is not merely the determination of a 
date when the crop matures, but of a period when the crop 
may be profitably marketed. This is a point that should be 
well considered. 

The instructions regarding supply of seed, manuring, &c., 
are the same as for the cropping trials. 

Varieties as Controls for 1920.-rThree of the leading well- 
known susceptible first earlies, “ Duke of York,” “ Ninety- 
fold ” and “ Epicure,” should be grown as controls with 
which the new varieties may be compared. These new 
varieties are Dargill Early. Arran Bose, King George, Niths- 
dale, Arran Comrade, Snowdrop. 

Plantmg. — The time of planting will vary slightly according 
to the district. The trials should be planted at what is con- 
sidered a suitable lime for planting potatoes in the district. 
It is suggested that a distance of 26 inches between the drills 
and 12 inches between the sets should be adopted thron^out 
all the trials. Any departure from these distances should be 
noted in the reports of the trials. 

Reports. is suggested that Committee will prepare a . full 
report of the trials for the benefit of farmers and dlotment 
holders. The Ministry will also require a brief report drawn 
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up on certain definite lines in order that they may issue a 
summarised report of all the trials in the Country. 

It was recognised that, although County Committees might 
arrange local schemes in their Coimties, which would provide 
much valuable information to local potato growers, trials carried 
out on uniform lines hi every County with seed from one source 
and with a uniform system of manuring, would supply this local 
information equally well and. in addition, further reliable infor- 
mation of national importance. It was for this reason that the 
scheme was prepared by the Ministry, and provisions made for 
the supply of seed. 

Number of Centres. — The County Committees adopting the 
scheme made such arrangements to carry out the trials as were 
consistent with local conditions. Most Committees selected the 
Farm Institute — where one existed — for the site of the trials, 
but selected other centres in their areas as well, the total num- 
ber of centres at which the trials were conducted being 455. In 
.most cases the cost of the seed and manures alone had to be 
defrayed from public money, the land and labour being provided 
by private persons (farmers, small-holders and allotment-holders) 
in return for the crop produced. It is a pleasure to be able to 
rcH'ord the satisfactory working of this plan, which had many 
points of great value; it allowed the trials to be carried out on 
commercial lines under the close attention of growers themselves, 
and relieved Committees of the responsibility of hiring or buy- 
ing land, and from further financial transactions — ^a burden at all 
times to public bodies. 

Finance. — As the trials were carried out in connection with 
the Educational policy of the Ministry, they were aided by the 
Department to the extent of two-thirds of the actual deficit cost. 
At the moment, details of the actual cost cannot be given. 

Results. — Space does not permit of detailed results of every 
County trial being given in this Report. Most of these results 
; have already been published locally, and it only remains for the 
Ministry to compile a report which will correctly interpret the 
sum total of the results from the many trials. 

The correct interpretation of the results obtained from crop- 
ping trials is always a difficult matter because of errors which 
cannot be eliminated from field experiments. The value of such 
experiments depends upon the degree of confidence which can be 
.-attached to the results, i.e,, on the probability that similar re- 
sults will be obtained when the trials are repeated. It follows, 
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therefore, that the more numerous the number of similar experi- 
ments the more convincing are the results. 

It is true that results obtained at any one station or from 
several stations in any one County, might be unconvincing or 
even misleading ; but some reliance can surely be placed on the 
results from carrying similar experiments out at 455 stations 
situated through England and Wales. 

A review of the yields of each variety averaged for all the 
centres, shows at once how consistently and well the variety 
Kerrs Pink cropped, yielding the highest crop in 26 out of 35 
English Counties canning out trials. Majestic gave the largest 
yield in Essex, Hereford and Kent; Arran Comrade in Bucks, 
Lincolnshire (Lindsey), and Norfolk; Great Scott in Durham; 
King George in Cheshire, and Epicure in Berks. In Wales 
Kerr\^ Pink again did well, giving the largest yield in 4 Counties 
(Radnor, Monmouth, Montgomery and Anglesey) ; Arran Comrade 
in B Counties (Brecon, Cardigan and Carnarvon); Great Scolt in 
2 Counties (Carmarthen and Pembroke), and Majestic in Den- 
bigh and Flint. 

From the results summarised for the whole country, as shown 
below, it was found that the average yield of sec/ond early 
and maincrop varieties in these trials was 10 tons 6 cwt. per 
acre. This figure is greatly in excess of that for the estimated 
average yield of potatoes for the whole of England and Wales in 
1920 (5 tons 16 cwt, per acre), and from this fact it would ap- 
pear that provided better seed is used and the land adequately 
cultivated and mamired, there is no reason why the yield per 
acre for the whole country should, not he materially increased. 

The following figures show the Average Yield of each 


Variety for all Gentres 

: — 





, 

Snowdrop. 

Unrjrill 

Kaily. 

Great 

Seott. 

Majestic. 

Kerr’s 

Pink, 

Avonipre Vield in England, 
390 Centres 

Toni*. Cwt, 

8 3 

Tons. Cwt. 

8 0 

Tons. Cwt. 

12 2 

Tons Cwt. 

10 12 

Tons. OwU 

13 12 

Average Yield in Wales, 
65 CentreH 

6 13 

7 7 

10 2 

9 11 

11 8 

Average Yield in England 
and Wales* 455 Centres... 

7 16 

7 17 

11 13 

10 7 

13 2 


Golden 

Wonder. 

Titiwftid 

Perfection. 

Favourite, 

Arran 

Roae. 

King 

George. 

Average Yield in England, 
390 Centres 

Tons. Cvtii. 

8 9 

Tons Cwt. 

10 6 

Tons. Cwt. 

5 18 

Tons. Owt 

7 9 

Ton8.0wt.. 

11 10 

Average Yield in Wales, 
65 Centres 

8 1 

8 18 

6 17 

7 1 

11 5 

Average Yield in England 
and Wales, ^5 Centres... 

8 7 

10 0 

5 IB 

7 7 

11 9 
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Average Yield in England, 

390 Centres 

Average Yield in Wales, 

65 Centres 

Average Yield in England 


Nithsdale. 

Duke of 
York. 

Niuet^fold. 

Epioure, 

Arran 

Comrade. 

Tons. Cwt. 

Toiw. Cwt. 

Tons. Cwt. 

Tons, Cwt. 

Tons. Cwt. 

10 0 

8 16 

8 14 

11 11 

11 10 

8 12 

10 1 

10 1 

— 

11 1 

9 14 

8 19 

8 18 

11 11 

11 8 


Table giving Summary of Average Yields per acre lor 
England and Wales: — 




First Earlies. 



(a) Immunea, 


(h) Susceptibles. 



Tons. 

cwt. 


Tons. 

cwt. 

Dargill Early ... 

7 

17 

Epicure 

11 

11 

Snowdrop 

7 

16 

Duke of York ... 

8 

19 

Arran Hose 

7 

7 

Ninety fold 

8 

18 

Average ... 

7 

1.3 

Average ... 

9 

16 

Second Earlies, 


Late and Main Crop, 



Tons. 

cwt. 


Tons. 

cwt. 

Great Scott 

11 

13 

Kerr’s Pink 

13 

2 

King George ... 

11 

9 

Majestic ... ^ 

10 

7 

Arran Comrade... 

11 

8 

Tinwald 



Nithsdale 

9 

14 

Perfection 

10 

— 




Golden Wonder .. . 

8 

7 




Favourite 

5 

18 

Average ... 

11 

1 

Average ... 

9 

11 


From the table above it will be seen that so far as cropping 
powers are concerned, the first early immunes have considerable 
leeway to make up to equal the susceptible varieties which were 
used as controls. The final average for the three first early 
immunes is 2 tons 3 cwt. per acre behind the average of the three 
susceptibles, and Dargill Early, the highest cropping inmmne, 
is 8 tons 14 cwt. per acre behind Epicure, the highest cropping 
susceptible. 

The second early varieties Great Scott, King George and Arran 
Comrade are very consistent with rOgard to their relative yields 
throughout the country. Arran Comrade has given heavy crops 
in some districts exceeding those of Kerr's Pink, as in Brecon, 
Carnarvon and Birmingham. Nithsdale, which is now regarded 
as a second early, has generally given considerably lower yields. 
It has, however, given heavy crops in the Northern Counties, 
the Midlands and in Wales. 

Of the maincreqp and late varieties, Kerris Pink ig at the top, 
and has given the heaviest average county crop, viz., 21 tom 
9 cwt. per acre in Leicestershire. Majestic is a good second, 
with 19 tons 1 cwt. per acre in Hereford. n 2 
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Unfortunately space will not permit of tables to be shown, to 
illustrate which of these varieties produce the higher proportion 
of ware potatoes in the crop. 

Soil Influence. — An attempt has been made to show the 
effect of soil on the comparative cropping qualities of the many 
varieties. 


Table comparing the Average Yields of the Varieties on 
Light, Medium and Heavy Soils 



Lights 

Ver Acre. 

Per Acre. 

J/mvp. 
Per Acre. 


Touh. 

Cwt. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

Tons. 

('wt 

Kerr’w Pink 

13 

18 

13 

14 

13 

2 

Epicure 

12 

16 

10 

19 

9 

17 

Gieat Scott 

12 

5 

11 

15 

10 

5 

King George 

11 

11 

11 

15 

10 

4 

AiTJiu Comrade 

11 

10 

11 

11 

10 

10 

Nithsdale 

10 

It) 

10 

10 

8 

9 

Tinwald Perfection 

10 

8 

9 

13 

8 

18 

Majestic 

10 

7 

10 

13 

8 

9 

Ninety fold 

0 

10 

9 

19 

7 

14 

Duke of York 

0 

1 

10 

5 

8 

— 

Golden Wonder... 

8 

11 

8 

17 

7 

11 

Snowdrop 

8 

9 

7 

— 

6 

19 

Arran liose 

8 

2 

7 

16 

5 

13 

Dargill Early 

8 

— 

7 

18 

6 

10 

Favourite 

0 

4 

.5 

11 

r> 

6 

Average yield of all varieties 

10 

2 

9 

17 

8 

10 


The best results were obtained on light loamy soils, the varie- 
ties averaging 10 tons 2 cwt. per acre as compared with 9 tons 
17 cwt. on medium soil, a drop' of only J-ton per acre. Arraii 
Comrade and Duhe of York in fact gave a slightly heavier yield, 
but Epicure gave approximately 2 tons per acre less. 

On heavy soils, the reduction in yield is more marked, the 
average yield being 8^ tons per acre, or 1 ton 12 cwt. per acre 
less than on light soils. These figures are fairly consistent for 
most varieties, but Epicurb appears to be more influenced by the 
texture of the soil than other kinds. 

Speaking generally, most varieties have given the lowest yields 
on the heavy soils, while the heaviest aggregates have been 
obtained on light soils. The exceptions to this are Duke of York, 
Ninettjfold and Golden Worider which have done best on medium 
soils. There is often difficulty in making recommendations for 
heavy soils, but the trials give some information on this point, 
e.g., Epicure would appear to be the best susceptible early 
variety and Snotvdrop the best immune; Arran Comrade, Great 
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Scott and King George, the best second earlies; and Kerr's Pink, 
Tinwald Perfection and Majestic are the best maincrop or late 
varieties. 

On examining the average yields on light, medium and heavy 
soils for the whole Country, the following conclusions are 
indicated : — 

(a) Early Varieties, — In the case of first earlies, the variety 
Epicure maintains its accredited position as the heaviest cropping 
early variety. It is only surpassed by Kerr's Pink when in 
competition on light soils with second earlies, maincrop and late 
varieties. On heavy soils it still retains first place, and apart 
from the fact that it is a susceptible variety, it shows great power 
of adaptability. Dtikc of York has cropped heavier than the 
immune varieties, and appears to be at its best on a medium 
soil. Ninetyfold also crops heavier on all soils than the early 
iiiimunes. Snowdrop is the heaviest cropi)er amongst the im- 
miines on light and heavy soils. Dargill Early takes the third 
place amongst the immunes on light soils, the first place on 
medium soils, and second place on heavy soils. Arran Rose takes 
second place amongst early immunes on light soils,, second place 
on medium soils and third place on heavy soils. 

(b) Second Earlies . — Amongst second earlies Great Scott holds 
the premi(‘r position, being the heaviest average cropper on light 
and medinm soils, and only falls to the second place on heavy 
soils. King George takes the second place on light and medium 
soils and third place (m heavy soils. A rran Comrade takes first 
place on heavy soils, with the very creditable average of 10 tons 
10 cwt. per acre. It would appear to be the most suitable im- 
mune second early for a heavy soil, although Great Scott and 
King George closely follow it. 

(c) Main Crop and Late Varieties. — Amongst these Kerr’s Pink 
clearly demonstrates its superiority as a cropper and is on an 
average 1 ton 17 cwt. per acre ahead of all varieties on the three 
types of soil. It is of interest to note that this variety with a 
long season of growth gives the heaviest average on light soils. 
Timvald Perfection takes second place on light and heavy soils 
but is beaten by Majestic on medium soils. Golden Wonder 
takes fourth place on all three types of soil. Favourite has done 
badly and has given the poorest results of any of the immunes. 

Characteristics* — The addition of a section giving ther 
characteristics of the varieties tested would increase the value 
of the report but would occupy too much space. Such informa- 
tion is given in the Supplement of the Journal on the Cultiva- 
tion, Composition and Diseases of the Potato, price fid. 
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THE 1920 LINCOLN TRACTOR TRIALS « 

Thompson Close, B. J. Owen, B.Sc. (Eng.), and 
H. G. Richardson, M.A., B.Sc, 

It is to be regretted that the report of the judges of the 
.1 iincoln Tractor Trials of 19201 should not have been published 
until some six months after the event, and that now that it 
is finally given to the public the report should contain so few 
details of the performances of the machines taking part. We 
may recall that the conditions -governing the trials conducted 
by the Royal Agricultural Society were drawn up under the 
influence of a princi|)le the reverse of ths^ which had been 
adojited by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
in the previous year. At the earlier trials the performance 
of each machine had been recorded, there had been no prizes 
or awards, and those interested had been left to draw their 
own conclusions. 

The R.A.S.E. determined to follow an old practice and award 
prizes. The awards were announced at the conclusion of the 
trials, but it was expected that the basis of the awards would 
in due course be disclosed in the form of a record of the 
individual performances of the competing machines. We have 
previously expressed our grave doubts as to the wisdom of 
awar.ding prizes or instituting an order of merit in such 
cases, and we venture to think that the present report will 
not convert anyone to a belief in the value of prizes. We 
may go further and assert that the jiublic interested in agricul- 
tural tractors have a moral right to be furnished with the 
recorded performances of tractors competing in public trials. 
Apart from the importance to farmers and manufacturers 
of knowing exactly the considerations which influenced the 
judges in awarding a prize, it should be possible for anyone to 
compare the actual performances of each tractor and further 
to compare the year’s records with those of preceding years. 

The only details of performance disclosed are contained in 
Table III under the heads of: — 

Time in hours per acre. 

Fuel in gallons per acre. 

. Wages in pence per acre. 

Fuel cost in pence per acre. 

• In continuation of Notes on the Lincoln Tractor Trials, 1920,” JownAh 
Nov., 1920, p. 714. 

f Puhlisned by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, price 7«. 6d. 
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These give the minimum, the average of the five lowest, and 
the maximum in each class for heavy and light land, and under 
the head “ Total cost of labour and fuel per acre give the 
minimum and the average for the whole class. A note warns 
us that the figures for minimum time and minimum fuel 
consumption per acre do not necessarily apply to the same 
tractor and that ** the same is the case for the maxima,'* 
and we are left in complete doubt as to the bearing of these 
figures on the awards. 

If the object were to institute a comparison between classes 
of machines these figures would doubtless be of value, although 
we may express a doubt whether the classification adopted for 
the purposes of this competition has the highest scientific value. 

Tt appears that in Class T (two-furrow tractor) the minimum 
time to plough an acre on light land was 1.58 hours, the 
maximum 2.33 hours; on heavy land 1.75 hours and 2.61 hours, 
respectively. In Class TT (three-furrow tractor) the times 
were, for light land, minimum. 1.09 hours, and maximum 1.99 
hours; for heavy land, 1.30 hours and 4.00 hours respectively. 
In Class V7T (motor ploughs) on light land, minimum 1.46 
hours and maximum 2.42 hours; on heavy land 1.30 hours 
and 3.22 hours respectively. 

The consumption of fuel in gallons per acre was as follows: — 


CltlHS l.- 

-Two-fnrrow iractorB, light land 

Mill. 

203 

Max. 

5*41 


heavy „ 

3*42 

5*51 

Chiss II.- 

-Three-furrow tractors, light land 

206 

4-12 


heavy „ 

2*96 

6-51 

ciasB vn.- 

-Motor ploughs, light land 

2-21 

4*48 


hea\T „ 

2-27 

6-21 


On the basis of 18d. per hour for each attendant, the wages 
worked out in pence per acre are as shown below. In the last 
two columns are given the total cost of labour and fuel per 
acre. The prices taken for the purpose of the table were: — 
Paraffin, Is. lid. per British gal.; petrol, Ss. 6d. net. per gal. 




Wages. 

Labour and Fuel. 



Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Average for 
whole class. 



d. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

Class 

I. — Two-furrow, light ... 

28-6 

44 

7 

5 

9 5 


heavy 

31*5 

47 

9 

2 

10 11 

Class 

11. — ^Three-furrow, light... 

19-6 

35*8 

5 

7 

8 4 


heavy 

23’4 

72 

7 


11 8 

Class VIL-^-Motor ploughs, light 

26-3 

43*6 

6 

6 

t 


heavy 

23-4 

68 

6 


13 2 


The figures for the total costs given in the table were taken 
on the actual acres ploughed, and represent the total per acre 
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for the items of attendants and fuel only, calculated on the 
net ploughing time and the total fuel used. 

Average figures for five tractors in each class which 
performed the work in the shortest time and with the lowest 
fuel consumption are perhaps of more assistance than any 
other comparative figures for judging class against class; but 
comparison is vitiated by the warning that in any class the 
five speediest may not be the five most economical in fuel. 
Again, certain tractors were permitted to compete in both 
Classes I and TI, and there is no indication as to whether 
or not the same tractor appears in the first five in both classes. 





Average of Five Low .sr. 



Land. 

'J'jmc in hours 

Fuel in gal. 

Wages in pence 

Fuel cost in 



per acre. 

per acre. 

per acre. 

pence per acre. 

T 

l.ight 

1 

2-90 

:u-5 

Of) 7 


Uoiivy 



.35 ‘3 

88-4 

TF 

Liglii 

1'21 

2-96 

21*8 

fi8-0 


Heavy 

1-52 


27-4 

83 ‘5 

VII 

I/igld- 

1*81) 

2*81 

33 9 



Heavy 

2*08 

.8*78 

37-4 

8«*9 


The judges suggest that to compare the figures for fuel con- 
sumption it is convenient to adopt equivalent acres,** i.e., 
“ the number of acres that would have been ploughed if the 
drawbar pull had remained constant at 500 pounds per plough- 
share, estimated from the actual drawbar pull observed and 
tlie actual area ploughed.” The resultant figures cannot, how- 
ever, be anything but arbitrary, , and it seems better on the 
whole to adopt the actual recorded figures. 

Acet>pting the figures at their face value it will be deduced 
that in the case of the more efiScient tractors in each class 
there is very little to choose in the matter of fuel consumption, 
and that while the tractors pulling three-furrow ploughs had 
the advantage in time there is practically nothing between 
Class I (tractors pulling two furrows) and Class VII (motor 
ploughs). While these factors are of great importance, they 
are far from covering the whole range of questions which 
should determine the choice of a tractor, as for> example: — 
Consumption of lubricating oil, dilution of lubricating oil by 
condensation of fuel, time taken to dismantle wheel grips, 
time taken to equip tractors for road-haulage, quite apairt from 
a most important factor which short-period trials cannot be 
expected to discover, namely, cost of maintenance. Various 
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tests, such as uphill ploughing, road-hauling and belt work, 
were instituted, but only certain selected machines were 
subjected to each test and no comparative data are therefore 
available. No test was devised for demonstrating the advantage 
(if any) possessed by machines with three speeds over those 
with two speeds or one, a matter which certainly invites 
investigation and one which could easily be dealt with in a 
short-period trial. The important question of the relative 
advantage of wheels and caterpillar tracks is passed by with 
the remark that four ‘ ‘ tractors were supported on chain tracks 
and in these no case was recorded of jamming by stones or 
other matter.’* Questions of adhesion, weight in relation to 
h.p., ranges of speed and many other points of importance are 
passed by in silence. The data being so scanty it follows that 
no useful purpose would be served in endeavouring to make 
a comparison between Classes I, II, and VII, and any of the 
other classes competing at the trials.* 

It is indisputable that a report on short-period trials could 
be made much more informative than the present one. Clearly 
some of the points we have mentioned are not matters which 
can be dealt with adequately in the course of a few days or 
under the conditions which necessarily govern trials of this 
character; but still a very great deal can be done, and, as we 
have already indicated, a uniform annual report would supply 
comparative data of the utmost value, provided only that all 
modifications in design and particulars of the implements used 
were adequately recorded. 


♦ Of. Jourwji ,% Nov., 1920, p. 714 
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BEESWAX: 

METHODS OF EXTRACTION, AND 
THE PREVENTION OF WASTE. 

W, Hbbkod-Hbmpsall. 

Wax is not gathered by the worker bee, but is organically pro- 
duced in her body from honey and pollen, by secretion. It is 
formed voluntarily by the bees filling their stomachs with, honey, 
hanging in the hive in chain-like clusters, and remaining per- 
fectly quiet for twenty-four hours. A good deal of pollen is 
consumed to make up for the wear and tear of tissue during wax 
secretion. During this period the wax glands convert the honey 
taken into their bodies into liquid^ wax, which exudes through 
tiny perforations into eight small pockets, or moulds, situated on 
the underside of the last four abdominal segments, where it 
hardens into small white scales (Fig. 1). It is then plucked out, 
made plastic by the admixture of saliva, and utilised for the 
building of the comb, the hermetic sealing of honey cells, and, 
with the addition of pollen, for the porous sealing of brood cells. 
•It is computed that from ten to twenty pounds of honey are 
required to make one pound of wax. The work of wax secretion 
tells severely upon the vital powers of the bee, and being a 
valuable and costly product, none of it should be wasted. 

When cleaning hives or appliances, a box should be kept for 
the collection of all refuse and burr combs. The scrapings from 
the floor board, which are generally thrown on the ground during 
spring cleaning, should be saved, although they contain a quan- 
tity of dirt and propolis, for there is generally sufiScient wax to 
make it worth the trouble of collection and extraction. The 
honey combs used for extracting do not wear out, but last indefi- 
nitely ; brood, combs, on the contrary, become thickened by the 
cocoons and cast skins of the moulting larvae, and must be con- 
tinually renewed. Wax can therefore be obtained from old 
brood combs and the cappings from extracting combs. 

Methods of Extraction. — The extraction of the wax may be 

made by using : — 

(1) The Solar Wax Extractor. 

(2) Steam. 

(3) Boiling water. 

(4) The heat of the oven. 

The most efficient and economical method is the first. The 
cost of the extractor is the only expense incurred, as Ihe shfi 
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provides the necessary heat. The appliance is really a miniature 
garden frame, with a doable glazed and hinged l^t (Fig. 2). 
Inside, the frame is fitted with a metal tray which slopes down 
to a tin trough covered with wire gauze. The extractor is placed 
in a sunny position and the material to be treated is spread 
thinly over the bottom of the metal tray. The wax melts and 
runs into the trough, being strained of impurities by the wire 
gauze covering. When the melted wax ceases to flow, the dross 
remaining in the tray is removed and a fresh supply of material 
given. Another advantage of this extractor is that no storage 
of old combs or refuse is necessary; these can be put in for 
treatment as collected. 

If a garden frame is available, it can be used for extracting 
wax by placing the material to be treated in a perforated zinc 
tray over a metal box (such, for instance, as a biscuit tin), placed 
close up to the glass light. Wax extracted by solar heat improves 
in colour instead of deteriorating, as it may do when steam or 
boiling water is used. 

The material to be extracted by methods (2) and (3) must be 
stored until required in an air-tight tin, for protection against 
the ravages of the wax moth. In the winter it can be melted 
over the kitchen fire by means of a Gerster wax extractor (Fig. 8). 
This is an arrangement similar to a domestic steamer, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 3. It consists of a cylindrical, perforated, tin 
basket (A), having a cone-shaped tube running up the centre (c), 
which is also perforated, and open at the top to allow the steam 
to percolate right through the combs or wax that are placed in it 
for melting. The upper part of the appliance (B) consists of a 
circular shaped pan, having a false bottom or tray (tr.) about 
in. deep. This is fixed so that there is a space between it 
and the wall of the pan, in order that the steam can pass up the 
sides and into the perforated basket, as indicated by the arrows. 

From this tray the melted wax passes through a tube (indi- 
cated, in the drawing by the wcH-d “ wax ”). There is also a 
cone-shaped tube (st.) running up from the tray, which fits very 
loosely into a similar perforated tube (c) in the basket. When 
plac^ in position, as ^own in section at B, this is open at the 
top to ^ow the steam to pass through as indicated by the arrows, 
and thns penmate the wax or combs in &e ba^et. The basket 
does. not. fit dose down on the ixay, but is raised about 1 in. on 
three legs. The bottom pan is fixr water only. 
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The method of working is as follows : — ^The perforated basket 
is filled with comb which has first been broken into small pieces ; 
these should not be pressed down, but put in as loosely as pos- 
sible. The basket is placed in position in pan B, and covered 
with the lid (1). Pan B is now fitted on pan c, which has pre- 
viously been filled with rain water. The appliance is then put 
on the fire, and when the water boils the steam will pass in the 
directions indicated and will melt the wax from the combs in the 
perforated basket. The molten wax will ooze out through the 
perforations, run down the sides of the basket into the tray, and 
thence out of the tube, where it drops into cold rain water, con- 
tained in a vessel (D) placed for the purpose of receiving it. As 
soon as it is cold, the wax will be found to ha/e set in a cake, 
when it can be lifted off. When all the wax has been extracted 
the dross is removed from the basket and the process repeated. 

As the water boils away very rapidly it will be necessary to 
replace it from time to time; by means of the funnel (f) this 
can be done without removing the apfJliance from the fire. 

Cappings from the shallow combs, when cut off for extracting the 
honey, can also be melted in the same manner. Before putting 
them in the basket, however, they should be drained free from 
honey, well washed in rain water, and dried in the sun. 

A cheaper form of wax extractor is shown in Fig. 4. This is 
made on similar lines to the Gerster, but the cost is reduced by 
omitting the central cone-shaped tube; in all other respects 
it is identical. As steam is not admitted into the centre of the 
perforated wire basket, the operatioh of extraction is prolonged. 

To extract wax by means of boiling water, the material should 
be tied in a bag made of porous fabric, such as cheese straining 
cloth, and stood on laths of wood placed across the bottom of a 
copper or saucepan, so that the bag does not touch the bottom. 
The bag should be weighted with a stone, and water then poured 
in until it flows above the bag. The water should then be boiled 
very gently. The melted wax will percolate through the bag and 
float on the water, and when cold it can be lifted off in a solid 
cake. A little dross will be iound on the bottom of the cake, 
but this can be removed by scraping. If a well-cleansed sample 
is desired, the cake should be remelted in a similar manner, 
and cooled slowly. Bain water must be used in methods 2 and 8, 
as hai^d water contains lime, which would spoil the texture and 
colour of the wax, More wax will be obtained if pressure is 
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applied to the bag while boiling, and in the case of old combs, 
if these axe well soaked in water previously to melting. 

If only a small quantity of wax is to be dealt with, it may be 
placed on a piece of perforated zinc over a bowl of rain water, 
and put in the oven. The. wax will melt and drop through the 
perforated zinc into the water; the impurities will remain on 
the zinc and can be thrown away. The bowl is then taken out 
of the oven and the water and wax allowed to cool, when the 
latter will have set in a cake and can be lifted off. 

The melting point of pure beeswax is between 63"^ and 64^ C., 
which is higher than that of any other wax. The colour, which 
varies from pale primrose to orange red, depends to a great 
extent upon the variety of pollen consumed by the bees. It is a 
curious fact that dark honey produces a light wax, while light 
honey yields one of a darker hue. 

For commercial purposes the lightest coloured wax commands 
the best price, and therefore, before extracting, it is advisable 
to grade the combs. Those which have not been occupied by 
brood, and also cappings removed from combs previous to 
extracting the honey, will yield the best wax, and should be sorted 
out and melted separately from old combs, which will yield a 
darker and consequently less valuable wax. 

It is unfortunately a fact that adulteration of beeswax some- 
times occurs. The materials used for this purpose include tallow, 
stearin, paraffin, vegetable wax, resin, and ozokerit. Owing to 
their low melting point, the addition of any of these to beeswax 
used for making comb foundation is disastrous in its effect. The 
following are simple tests for detecting adulteration ; — 

(1) A small piece of wax placed in the month and ch(*wed should not 
adhere to the teeth, or become pasty, but, jj^cnerally speaking, should 
disintegrate into small fragments, and have no unpleasant taste. 

( 2 ) Place a piece of suspected wax (of the size of a small nut) into a 
test tube, half fill with spirits of turpentine, and carefully warm over the 
flame of a spirit lamp. If the solution is cloudy, or a deposit is thrown 
down, the solution is not complete, ami the wax is adulterated, as spirits 
of turpentine completely dissolves pure beeswax. 

A large quantity of wax is imported into this country from 
Germany, Holland, Madagascar, Chili, Brazil, and various other 
countries. The value of the importations in 1919 of beeswax, 
ozokerit, and earth wax was £1,045,415, of which the greater 
portion was probably beeswax. It is important, therefore, that 
none of Uiis valuable material should be wasted, for when 
recovered and sold it w*'! reduce to a considerable extent the Imrge 
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sum of money hitherto spent on its importation. Further, by saving 
wax and having it made into comb foundation for his own use, 
the bee-keeper will add considerably to the profits of the apiary ; 
the cost of manufacture is trifling compared with the price that 
has to be paid for the finished article. 

Beeswax is used commercially for the following purposes : — 

Comb foundation for bee hives. 

Grafting wax for fruit trees. 

Furniture and floor polish. 

Waterproofing packing paper. 

Boot polish and dubbing. 

Candles for churches. 

Plaster casting. 

Cosmetics. 

Salves. 

Stopping teeth and making mouth models. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 
FOR JULY. 

E. T. Halkan, M.A., 

Minigtry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The dry conditions existing over the greater part of the 
country have affected considerably the quantity and quality 
of pasture available for cattle at grass, and milch herds 
particularly will need a certain amount of cake if the milk 
yield is to remain satisfactory. 

Barley and Barley By-products. — ^Barley, once a valued grain 
for bread-making, is now used almost exclusively for brewing 
and stock feeding. In regard to its protein constituents barley 
occupies a position intermediate to oats and maize, has less 
oil than either of these grains, and contains more starchy 
material than oats. It forms quite a good feed for most stock, 
although in Great Britain the greater part of the barley fed 
is used for pig fattening. For putting finish on fattening pigs, 
barley meal possesses a deservedly high reputation. In 
California rolled barley forms a common food for horses, and 
a mixture of oats and barley, sown in the proportion of one 
part of barley to two of oats is an excellent concentrate for 
milch cows. In feeding barley, particularly to fattening stocky 
the most suitable fodder to use with advantage is lucerne, 
sainfoin, or clover hay. 

In brewing, the chief by-products obtained are malt sprouta 
(malt coombs) and brewers’ grains. In obtaining the malt 
used by the brewer, the grains are allowed to germinate 
until the sprouts are well developed. The temperature is then 
raised to kill the grains, which are then dried off. The 
separated, dried, shrivelled sprouts are marketed as malt 
coombs, the dried grains themselves forming the malt. These 
malted grains are then steeped in the brewing vats, and after 
treatment, the residue left is called wet brewers* grains, and 
has a ready sale as feed for milch cows. In most cases, the 
wet brewers’ grains are dried off and sold in the dried con- 
dition as brewers* grains. 

Bried Brewers^ Orainn. — Bried brewers’ grains form a some- 
what bulky feed, and are not suitable for pig feeding. They 
may be fed safely to dairy cattle, and may replace up to half 
the usual oat ration for horses. ‘ 
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Kamb. 

Price 
per Qr. 

8. lb. 

Price 

•KL 

£ 8. 

Mftnurial 
Value 
PW*' . 
Ton. 

£ 8. 

Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Starch 

Fquiv. 

per 
iou lb. 

Price 

Starch 

Bquiv. 

8. 

Price 
per lb. 
Btaroh 
Sqciv. 

ft. 

Harley, English Feeding 

4:1/9 

400 

12 

5 

1 

6 

10 

19 

71 

3/1 

i 1*64 

„ Canadian „ - 

42/. 

400 

11 

15 

1 

6 

10 

9 

71 

2/11 

1 1*66 

Oats, English „ - 

45/. 

336 

15 

7 

1 

9 

13 

18 

69-6 

4/« 

' 2*60 

Argentine „ - 

:io/t; 

320 

10 

13 

1 

9 

9 

4 

69-5 

3/1 

1*64 

Maize, Argentine* 

60/- 

480 

11 

13 

1 

5 

10 

8 

81 

2/7 

1*38 

Bejins, English spring - 

— 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

— 


— 

„ „ winter - 

5H/. 

532 

11 

16 

3 

1 

8 

16 

66 

2/8 

1-43 

„ R-mgoon - 

8/3 

112 

8 

5 

3 

1 

5 

4 

66 

1/7 

0*86 

Peas, English blue 

60/. 

504 

13 

7 

2 

13 

10 14 

69 

8/1 

1*65 

„ „ dun 

76/- 

50-1 

16 

13 

2 

13 

14 

0 

69 

4/1 

2*19 

„ „ maple , 

80/- 

504 

17 

16 

2 

13 

15 

3 

69 

4/5 

2*37 

„ Japanese* - 

117/6 

504 

26 

2 

2 

13 

2- 

9 

69 

6/9 

3*61 

Buckwhfti^it - 

71/. 

392 

20 

6 

1 

9 

18 

17 

53 

7/1 

3*79 

Rye, English 

57/H 

480 

13 

7 

1 

8 

11 

19 

72 

3/3 

1*74 

Millers’ offals— Bran - 

— 

— 

6 

15 

2 

10 

4 

r> 

45 

I/ll 

1*03 

„ „ Coarse 











middlings 

— 

— 

8 

15 

2 

10 

G 

5 

64 

1/11 

1*03 

Bai’lcy meal - 


— 

14 

5 

1 

6 

12 

19 

71 

3/8 

2/4 

1*96 

Maize „ . . - 


— 

10 

15 

1 

5 

9 

10 

81 

1*25 

Fish „ - . 

— 

— 

20 

10 

7 

12 

12 

18 

63 

4/10 

2*59 

Linseed 

— 


19 

5 

2 

16 

16 

9 

119 

2/9 

147 

,, Cake, Engl is li - 

1 

— 

14 

1-^ , 


12 

11 

0 

74 

3/. 

1*64 

(Cottonseed,, „ 

, 

— 

11 

15 , 

3 

5 

8 

JO 

42 

4/. 

1 

2*14 

,, ,, decorti- 











cated 

— ; 

— 

14 

0 ! 

5 

6 

8 

14 

71 

2/6 1 

1*29 

,, Meal, decorti- 

cated 



11 

17 i 

5 

6 

6 

11 

71 

! 

1/10 ! 

0*98 

Coconut cake 

— , 

— 

10 

1 

3 

0 

7 

2 

79 

1/10 I 

0*98 

Groundnut cake • 

— 

— 

9 

2 ! 

3 

9 

5 

18 

57 

2/- 

1*07 

„ „ decorticated 

— I 

— 

12 17 

5 

5 

7 

12 

73 

2/1 

1*12 

Palm kernel cake* 

— 

— 

7 

5 ! 

2 

1 

5 

4 

75 

1/5 

0*76 

Brewers’ grams, dried, n Ic 

— 

— 

7 

I 

2 

7 

4 

i:i 

49 

1/11 

1*03 

„ „ wet 

— i 

— 

0 

19 , 

0 

12 

0 

7 

16 

0/6 

0*27 

Distillers’ ,. dry 

1 

— 

9 

10 i 

2 

16 

6 

14 

67 

2/4 

1*25 

„ „ wot - 


— 

— 

„ 1 

__ 

- 

— 

- 

— 


— 

Malt culms - 

— 1 

— 

7 

•0 I 

3 

6 

3 

14 

43 

1/9 

0*94 


• Price at Liverpool. 


Note. — 'I’be prices quoted above reprcbcnt the aveiage prices at which actual 
wholesale trausaclions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and 
r(‘fer to the i <ide ex mill or store. The prices were eunvnt at the end of 
May and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local 
country markets, the difference lieing due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Ihiyers can, howewfir, easily compare the relative prices of the lec<Hng stuffs 
on offer at their local market by the method of calculation used iii these 
notes. Tims, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. Its 
manurial value is £2 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is theiefore £7 19s. 
per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, the stai'ch equivalent of palm kernel cake as 
given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 28. Id. Dividing this 
again by 22'4, the number of iiounds of starch etjuivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. 
of starch equivalent is 1*1 Id. A similar calculation will show the relative cost 
per lb. of starch equivulent of oiher feeding stuffs on the same local market. 
From the results of such calculations a buyer cun determine which feeding stuff 
gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 

Wet Brewers' Orains* — Owing to their watery nature and 
cost of transport, skill is needed in feeding wet brewers’ grains 
to dairy cattle, and care must always be taken to feed the grains 
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in a wholesome condition and in dean tronghs. In some parts 
of Kent, wet brewers’ grains are stored in practically air-tight 
pits, a certain amount of salt being, added when filling the 
pits. Under these condition^ wet grains will keep perfectly 
sound and wholesome for months. Unless some such method 
of keeping wet grains is available, their use for feeding dairy 
cattle is impossible unless the farm is within easy road distance 
of a brewery. 

Halt Sprouts or Malt Coombs.— -Malt coombs form a fairly 
bulky fot)d, a good sample being light yellow in appearance, 
and having a very pleasing odour. Fed judiciously this 
feeding stuff is appreciated by cattle, sheep and horses. Dairy 
(;attle may be fed up to two or three pounds per head daily. 
In feeding large quantities it is advisable to soak for several 
bours before feeding, since malt coombs swell considerably in 
water. 

Barley Peed. — This by-product is obtained in the manufac- 
ture of pearl barley, has about the same feeding value as 
wheat bran, and is not usually available in the English market, 
such quantity as becomes available usually finding its way 
into compound meals and cakes. 

The following figures compiled from various sources give an 
idea of the composition of barley and its by-products: — 



Water. 

Protein. 

Oil. 

Fibre. 

Starclt}i . , 
material. ^ 

Feeding Barley 

14-9 

«-6 

1-5 

4-6 

r , 7-9 

2-6 

Brewers’ grains (wet) 

r > 7 * r > 

7-5 

2-8 

6-1 

14*6 

1»4 

•, » (dry) 

10*3 

18-3 

G -4 

15*2 

46-9 

3'9 

Malt Coombs 

10:0 

24-4 

2*0 

14-0 

42*4 

7*2 

Barley Feed 

10-2 

12-7 

3-4 

7*8 

61-7 

4‘2 
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SUMMARY OF THE SEEDS REGULA- 
TIONS, 1921. 

Tue main provisions of the Draft Regulations under the Seeds Act, 1920, 
are as follows — 

Regulation 2 specifies the kinds of seed to which the Act applies and 
includes all the principal kinds of grasses, clovers, cereals, field seed, garden 
seed, flax seed, linseed and forest tree seed. Seed potatoes are also included 
under the Act. 

Reottlation 3 sets out the particulars to be stated in the case of a sale or 
exposure for sale of seeds or seed potatoes and may be suminarised as follows; — 
Seed Potatoes. 

(1) Name and address of seller. 

(2) Class, i.e., Class 1 (Scotch) ; Class 1 (Irish) ; Class 1 (English once 

grown) ; Class 2. 

(3) Variety. 

(4) Size and dressing. 

The terms “ Class,” V<ariGty,” ** Size and Dressing ” are defined and 
special concessions are made in the case of seed potatoes sold 
** as grown.” 

Grass and Clover Seed, 

(1) Name and address of seller, 

(2) That the seeds have been tested in accordance with the provisions 

of the Seeds Act, 1920. 

(3) Kind of seed. 

(4) Countiy of origin. 

(5) Percentage of purity. 

(6) Percentage of injurious weeds where it exceeds 1 per cent, in the 

case of clovers or 2 per cent, in the case of grasses. 

(7) Percentage of germination, , 

(8) Percentage of pare germinating seed Real value ”). 

(9) The bushel weight in the case of rye-grasses. 

(10) The presence of Dodder if present to the extent of more than one 

seed in 1 oz. of Wild White Clover or in 2 oz. of Alsike or 
\^hite Clover or Timothy, or in 4 oz. of Red or Crimson Clover 
or Lucerne. 

(11) The presence of Suckling and other specified clovers when present 

to the extent of more than 2 per cent, in White, or Wild White 
or Alsyke Clover. 

(12) The presence of Burnet if present to the extent of more than 6 per 

cent, in Sainfoin. 

(13) The percentage of hard seeds in Clovers, Trefoil, Lucerne and 

Sainfoin. 

** Copies of the draft regulations may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W,1, 
Copies of the Seeds Act, 1920, may be obtained either directly, or through 
any Bookseller, from H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway* 
W.C.l. (Price2d.net). 
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(14) Minimum percentages of purity and germination are specified for 
the rye*graB86B and such seeds testing at or above these figures 
may be so described without stating the actual percentages* 

(16) With certain exceptions, all the above particulars must be given in 
respect of each kind of grass and clover seed included in a 
mixture and also the proportion by weight of each kind of seed. 
Cereal Seeds, 

(1) Name and address of seller. 

(2) That the seeds have been^tested in accordance with the provisions 

of the Seeds Act, 1920. 

(3) Kind of seed and distinctive name of variety* 

(4) Percentage of germination, provided that if such is at or above the 

minimum percentage specified in the Regulations a statement to 
that effect, including the authorised minimum percentage, is 
sufficient. 

Field Seeds, 

(1) Name and address of seller. 

(2) That the seeds have been tested in accordance with the provisions 

of the Seeds Act, 1920. 

(3) Kind of seed. 

(4) Percentage of purity if below 97 per cent, 

(6) Percentage of germination, provided that if such is at or above the 
iniiiimurn percentage specified in the Regulations a statement to 
that effect, including the authorised minimum percentage, is 
sufficient. 

Garden Seeds. (The same as in the case of Field Seeds, with the exception 
tliat the purity of carrot seed need not be stated unless it is below 90 per cent. 

Pacheted Seeds. — The particulars required in the case of a sale of garden 
seeds do not apply to packets of peas or beans (not exceeding 2 lb.) or of 
other garden seeds (not exceeding 8 oz.) if the following particulars are stated 
on the packet : — 

(1) Name and address of seller. 

(2) That the seeds have been tested in accordance with the pronsions 

of the Seeds Act, 1920. 

(3) Kind of seed. 

(4) Percentage of purity if below 97 per cent, (or 90 per cent, in the 

case of carrot seed). 

(5) Percentage of germination, provided that if such is at or above the 

minimum percentage specified in the Regulations a statement 
to that effect is sufficient. 

(6) The Season in which the seeds have been packeted. 

Flax Seed and Linseed. 

(ij Name and address of seller. 

(2) That the seeds have been tested in accordance with the provisions 

of the Seeds Act, 1920. 

(3) Kind of seed. 

(4) Country of origin. 

(5) Percentage of purity. 

<{6} That Bbdd^ is present if present to the extent of more than one 
seed In 4 oa. 

(7) The pementsge of germlnati<m. 

w a 
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Forest Tree Seed. 

(1) Name and address of seller. 

(2) TJiat the seeds have been tested in aecordance with the provisions 

of the Seeds Act, 1920. 

(3) Kind of seed. 

(4) Percentage of purity. 

( 0 ) Percentage of germination (except in the case nf hroadleaved 
species). 

(6) Date of collection of seeds. ^ 

(7) Country of origin. 

Regulation 4 prescribes the injurious weed seeds to which reference is 
made in Section 3 of the Act and Regulation 3 (1) (e) and (j). Under Section 3 
of the Act it is illegal to sell or sow seeds containing more than a prescribed 
percentage of these injurious weeds (the percentage has been fixed at 
6 per cent, by w’eight), and under Regulation 3 (e) and (j) they must bo 
declared to be present when present to a greater extent tlian 1 per cent, in 
the case of grass and 2 per cent, in the case of clover seed. 

Regulation 6 prescribes the method in which samples must he taken for 
testing, the quantity of seed to he used for testing, &c. 

Reotilation 6 describes the circumstances in which a licence may be 
issued, exempting a sale of seeds from the rtipiiremenfs of Section 1 of 
the Act. 

Regulation 7 defines such terms as ‘‘ percentage of purity,” ‘‘percentage 
of germination,” 

The First, Second, Third and Fourth Schedules set out the 
aiithonHed niiuirmnn percentages of germination.” In the case of sales of 
certain kinds of seed, ^vben the percentage of germination is at or above the 
aiith(u*ised minima, this fact may he declared instead of the actual percentage 
of germination. 

The Fifth S(UIEDUlk prescribes the limits of variation which will be 
allowed in connection with discrepancies in the percentages of germination, 
purity, and of injurious weed seeds. For instance, where the percentage of 
germination is stated by the seller to he 90 per cent., it shall not he deemed to 
he incorrect if the seed is shown to germinate fi per cent, more or 6 per cent, 
less than that iigure. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE SEEDS ACT, 1920, COMPARED WITH 
THOSE OF THE TESTING OF SEEDS ORDER, 1918. 

The provisions of the Seeds Act, 1920, and of the Draft Seeds Regulations, 
1921, are mainly the same as those required under the Testing of Seeds Order, 
1918, which has been in operation since January, 1918. There are, however, 
certain alterations which liave been made in the light of the Ministry's 
experience in administering the Order. The principal alterations may be 
summarised as follows : — 

Seeds Acty 1920. 

1. Power to issue Regulations . — The Minister is empowered to issue Regu> 
lations for carrying the Act into effect provided that such Regulations are 
drafted in consultation with the interests concerned (Section 7 (1)), 
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2. TtzU^ where and when to be made. — Tests for the purpose of a declaration 
under the Act, in the case of seeds other than garden seeds, must be made 
either at an Official Beed Testing Station or at a private station licensed by the 
Ministry (S. 2. (1) ). (Under the Order such tests may be made by anyone and 
at any place.) These tests must also be made within a period of twelve 
months before the date of sale instead of, as under the Order, the date of the 
test having to be declared if more than six months old. 

3. Injurious Weed <S'e«(/<f.-*-Section 3 prohibits not only the sale but also 
the sowing of seeds containing more than a prescribed percentage of injunoua 
weed seeds. 

4. Adminisiratim of the Act ; — 

(^0 Seedsman's right to know result of tests, — A copy of the certificate of 
the results of tests carrie<l out ut the Official Seed Testing Station 
on samples drawn officially for control purposes must be sent to* 
the owner of the seeds (S-4 (3) ). 

ih) Ministry's power to require name of seedsman's supplier. — If the 
results of a test of a control sample are unsatisfactory the Ministry 
may require the owner of seeds from which the control sample 
has been taken to furnish the name of the person from whom 
the seeds were previously obtained (i.a., the wholesaler). In 
such a case the person in question must be supplied with a 
portion of tlie sample and a copy of the result of the Official 
tost (S.4 (5)). 

5. Civil Proceedings. — If the purcdiaser of any seeds wishes to have a test 
iiiado for the purposes of civil proceedings a sample must be taken within 
10 days of delivery and divided into two parts, one part to l)e sent to the 
Official Seed Testing Station for testing and the other part to the seller. 

6. Tramaciiom exenptnl from (he Act. — ^The Act does not apply to certain 
transactions paiticulais of which are given in this Journal for October, 1920^ 
p. GOd. Under the Order the exemptions included only a sale of seeds as 
giowii ” and a sale for delivery outside the United Kingdom. 

7. Application to Ireland and Scotland. — The Act applies to Ireland and 
Scotland as well as to England and Wales, with the exceptions that the 
internal seed trade of Ireland wdll continue to be regulated under the Weeds 
and Agricultural Seeds (Ireland) Act, 1909, and that the Regulations for 
Scotland aie to be issued by the Scottish Board. 

Seeds Regulations^ 1921. 

1. Seeds controlled hy the Act and not by the Order, — The following seeds 
are scheduled under tiie Act but are not included nnder the Order : — 

Seed Potatoes. Sugar Beet. 

Field Peas, Flax seed and Linseed. 

„ Beans. Forest tree seeds. 

2. Testo.— In all cases (except in relation to Seed Potatoes) a statement 
must be made that the seeds have been tested in accordance with the provisions 
of the Seeds Act, 1920, 

3. Seed Potatoes, — The particulars to be given are similar to those required 
under the “ Seed Potatoes Order, 1918/* viz., a statement as to the class^ 
variety, size aod dressing (see Summary of Seeds Begulations, 1921, above). 

4. Qrms. and (jlover Seed.'^Tbe particulars to be given are similar to those 
required under the Order with the following additions : — 
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{a) the real value ” or percentage of pure germinating seed must be 
stated. 

(h) the bushel weight of ryegrass is required. 

5. Flax Seed, Linseed, and Forest Tree .S'eec/a.— The particulars to be 
given in these cases are set out in the summary of the Draft Seeds Regulations, 
J921, above. 

6. Pocketed Seed, — Sellers of these may either give the particulars required 
in the case of a sale of Garden Seeds (see Reg. 3 (1) (a), (b), (c) and (n)), or, 
print on the packet the particulars set out in the summary of the Seeds 
Regulations^ 1921, above, which include a statement as to the season in which 
the seed was packeted. Under the Order, nothing had to be declared by 
seJleis of packets if the germination and purity of the seeds were above 
“ Standard.” 

7. Samples, — Tests for the purpose of a Declaration may now only be made 
on samples di awn in accordance with the methods which uudear the Order only 
applied to the drawing of “control ” samples. 

8. Method of TeMing. — The method of testing under the Testing of Seeds 
Order has been what is known as the “ Irish method.” Under the Act this 
will he altered to the “ Continental ” or “ Universal ” method. 

9. Minimum Percentages of Germination, — These are prescribed in 
Schedules 1, 2, 3 and 4 for various kinds of seeds. When the germination of 
the seed specified is at or above these percentages that fact itiuy he stated 
instead of declaring the a(^tual figures obtained as a result of a tost. In the 
case t)f most of the garden and field seeds the minimum percentage is 5 per 
cent, higher than the “ Standard ” prescribed under the Order. The germination 
of mangold and beet is to he given as the pen^entage of germinating clusters 
and, not of the sprouts us hitherto. Minimum percentages are now prescribed 
for the ryegrasses. 

Except in the case of small packets of seeds, where a statement is made 
that the seed is not Jess than the authorised minimum percentage of germina- 
tion prescribed the minimum percentage in question must be gi\ en. 

FEES CHARGED FOR TESTING AT THE OFFICIAL SEED TESTING 

STATION. 

The following are the revised fees to be paid for samples tested at the 
Official Seed Testing Station : — 

For samples seed which the farmer himself is proposing to sow, 
6d. per sample. 

In the case of tests which a farmer requires for the purpose of a 
<leclaration for sale : — 

per sample. 

Cereals 2/- 

Roots and Vegetables, other than Mangold 

and Beet 3/** 

Mangold, Beet, Grasses or Clovers 4 /- 

The address to which samples for testing should now he addressed is 
The Chief Officer, Official Seed Testing Station, 18, L^gham Court 
Streatham Hill, London, S,W,l^, but early in August it is hoped to trtdailbr 
the Station to its permanent prennses, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge, 
will be gl v-en in the press when the transfer takes place. * , , ' 
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The Beporfc oq Agrieoltoral Implements and Machinery 
(Cd. 1815) which has been prepared by a Committee acting under 
A«wi«ti»fati-ai Profiteering Acts, 1919 and 1920, is of 

Maehtearv attoL.- considerable interest to agricolturists. 

Farmers may be relieved to hear that 
despite the high prices which they have 
been asked to pay in recent years there is no evidence of profiteer- 
ing, and certain of the figures quoted by the Committee will bring 
conviction to the most sceptical. The figures relating to chums 
can be put into an easily intelligible table : — 


Year. 

Average 
Liet Price. 

X «. d. 

Average 
Selling Price. 
X 8. d. 

Average 
Total Costs. 

£ 8. d. 

Average Profits. 

Per cent. 
B. d. of costs. 

1914 ... 

4 11 4 

,.3 2 0.. 

oo 

13 6 

... 21.77 

1919... 

8 17 6 .. 

. 7 2 3 .. 

. 5 17 2 ... 

. 25 1 

... 17.63 

1920... 

9 2 4 .. 

00 

.7 4 3.., 

. 0 5 

... 0.27 


The Committee find that dealers are not acting other than 
fairly in their position of connecting link between manufacturer 
and farmer : their commissions do not seem unduly high. 

A great deal of the report confirms the conclusions of the 
Departmental Committee, on Agricultural Machinery,* particu- 
larly in regard to manufacture and export trade, although some 
of the statomeute of the more recent Committee are not made 
with the qualifications which the former Committee considered 
necessary. “ The conservatism of the farmer,” they say, “ is 
proverbial, and manufacturers have had to contend with much 
inertia and prejudice in bringing their appliances to the notice of 
the farming public. Generations of farmers have looked with 
some degree of. suspicion, often with undisguised hostility, upon 
any innovation, and this has been especiallj' the case with the 
substitution of mechanically propelled implements in the place 
of horse-drawn machines. It has only been after much hesitation 
that the a\"erage farmer has allowed himself to be persuaded of 
the efficacy of new patterns and the labour-saving which their 
adoption would entail.” This reads rather like the manufac- 
turers’ case: there is another side to the story, part of which 
the Bpport discloses. 

The Committee found that in spite of a general consensus of 
opinion as to the desirability of standardisation, nothing definite 
had been done by manufacturers, and they refer to the notorious 
case of British plough types. ” Such advantages as are derived 
from the present poUey of manufacturing large varieties of types 
appear to be eonntei^>alanced‘ by the enormous economies to be 
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International Potato Conference. 
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obtained by standardisation.'* Again, many firms have no effec- 
tive costings system. 

English firms are comparatively small and this is another 
element in cost. One circumstance which has an intimate rela- 
tion to the size of English firms is the progressive decline of the 
export trade, although there have been gains in some directions, 
and until the War the export of engines and thrashing machines 
was considerable, particularly to Russia and Central Europe, 
Russia in fact absorbed nearly 40 per cent, of the total Ikitish 
exports of agricultural machinery. Although the Report does 
not say so in as many words, it is obvious that in a country of 
the size of the British Isles there cannot be really large produc- 
tion for the home rnfirket : a large foreign trade is essential before 
the economies of large scale production can be introduced. The 
most striking of the conclusions of the Committee is that “ the 
industry will only resume its former healthy condition when the 
markets of Central and Eastern Europe are effectively reopened.*’ 
That, it may be added, will not be of benefit only to the British 
manufacturer but to the British farmer as well, for a small 
production means higher relative costs and higher pricf'S. 

m ^ * itt • 


It is proposed to hold an International Potato Conference 
at the Royal Horticultural Soeiety’s Hall, Westminster, 


Proposed 
International 
Potato Conference, 


London, on 35th, 10th and 17th November. 
A Joint Committee of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the Royal Horticultural Society 
is making the necessary arrangements. 


and the programme will include the reading of a number of 
papers by experts, who will deal with various aspects of potato 
■culture. Among the papers are the following : — 


“ Degeneration of Potatoes,” by Dr. R. N. Salainan (England). 

“Potato Breeding, Selection and Development Work,” by W. Stuart 
(U.S.A.). 


“ Industrial and Commercial Uses of Potatoes,” by H. V. Taylor (Ministry 
of AgrienltuieX 


“ Leaf Curl,” by H. M. Quan jer (Holland). 

“Life History of the Wart Disease Organism and its Relation to 
Immunity from Wart Disease,” by Prof. BJacknjan (London). 

“ Recent research in Potato Bliglit,” by Dr. Petherbridge. 

“Leaf Curl and “Mosaic in Potat(>es,” by A. D, Cotton (Ministry Of 
Agriculture), and W. A. Orton (U.S.A.). 


There will also be an exhibition of British varieties 
potatoes, with specimens of diseases in this country, and 
descriptions of British methods of dealing with them. Th® 
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presidential address will be delivered by Sir Daniel Hall, 
K.C.B-, F.R.S., Chief Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and a full report of the conference will be published 
later in book form. The Committee understands that the 
National Potato Society will hold their annual show at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall in conjunction with the con* 
ference. Mr. H. V. Taylor, of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and Mr. E. Dykes, of the Royal Horticultural Society, are 
the honorary secretaries of the conference. All interested in 
potato growing are invited to attend and take part in the 
discussions, so adding to the common stock of knowledge on 
the subject. 


The first World’s Poultry Congress, convened by the Inter- 
national Association of Poultry * Instructors and Investigators, 


World^s Poultry 
Congress and 
Exhibition. 


will l>e held at The Hague, Holland, on 
6th-13th September this year. Delegates 
from many Governments, teaching and 
experimental institutions, poultry and other 


societies, as well as private individuals interested in poultry, 


will be assembled for conference and for exchange of ideas and 


experiences. 

The Netherlands f4overnment is co-operating in every 
possible way with the promoters of the Congress, which is 
under the patronage of Their Majesties The Queen and Queen 
Mother of Holland, while H.R.H. Prince Henry of tha 
Netherlands is president of the honorary committee, the 
members of w^hich consist chiefly of Ministers of the Nether- 
lands Government. The executive committee which will make 
the necessary arrangements has been appointed by the 
Netherlands Minister of Agriculture, Commerce and Industry, 
and will have as its first president Dr. H. J. Tjovink, of The 
Hague, and as its second president Mr. Ed. Brown, F.L.S., 
president of the British National Poultry Parliament. 

The Congress will be divided into four sections, each of 
which will have its own bureau to regulate its work. The 
chairman of each section will be able to speak at least four 
languages, while all reports and other publications issued will 
be printed in at least three languages. A wide range of papers, 
written by many leading authorities in the poultry world, 
will be submitted for the consideration of the Congress. The 
Ministry of Agriculture will be represented officially, and has 
prepared a paper on Poultry Education in England and 
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Wales.” Membership of the Congress is open upon payment 
of a fee of £1, and all who are interested in, the development 
of the poultry industry are cordially invited to attend. 
Arrangements have been made for the accommodation of 
visitors at fixed and reasonable rates. The programme includes 
excursions to neighbouring places of interest. 

World's Poultry Exhibition . — Simultaneously with the Con- 
gress the World’s Poultry Exhibition will be held. This will not 
be a competitive show, but an exhibition of the best breeds of 
poultry from various countries, as well as poultry bouses and 
appliances, books and other literature, diagrams and ])hoto- 
graphs. There will be also scientific demonstrations illustrating 
the work of instructors and investigators. The countries repre- 
sented at the Congress will have their own committees and sub- 
committees to arrange for the preparation and reading of papers 
and the preparation of exhibits. The honorary secretaries of the 
British Committee are : — 

Prof. K. C. Punnett, M.A., F.R.S., Whittinghartie Lodge, Cambridg-e. 

Mr. T. R. Robinson, F.S.I., 3, Vincent Square, Westminster, London, S.W.l. 

to whom all enquiries relating to the Congress and Exhibition 
should be addressed. Many countries are arranging to send 
exhibits of representative poultry and poultry appliances. No 
prizes will be awarded, but each exhibitor will receive a medal 
and diploma. 


Under the auspices of the Ministry, an exhibition — ^the first 
of its kind — of home-grown and imported fruit will be held in 
London Fruit London in the autumn, when varieties of 
Exhibition grown in the United Kingdom will 

be placed in competition with varieties 
grown in the Colonies and in certain foreign countries. Such an 
exhibition will, it is anticipated, be extremely helpful to our 
own fruit growers as well as to those engaged in placing, 
foreign and Colonial fruit on our markets. Although much of 
our home-grown fruit is good, the methods of presenting it on 
the market leave much to be desired, and our growers would 
be well advised to give close attention to this* side of the 
exhibition. 

The three largest shows for English fruit are those held 
annually at Wisbech, Maidstone and Worcester. This yeWf 
these three shows will be incorporated in the London 
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Exhibition, which will also, it is hoped, include exhibits from 
Scotland, Wales tmd Ireland. Thus the autumn exhibition in 
London will be a national one, and the exhibits will be the 
best and most representative of the United Kingdom 
and properly comparable with those from Canada, California 
and other places. 

The Ministry hets appointed an advisory committee, which 
is already at work, to organise the exhibition, and it is hoped 
to announce in the Press at an early date the full programme, 
which will be of a novel and interesting character. The 
exhibition will also be of interest to the general public, whose 
knowledge, for instance, of the best varieties of apples for 
eating or cooking is too often limited to a chance purchase of 
a choice specimen. One of the results of the London Fruit 
Exhibition will undoubtedly be to popularise the best varieties 
of fruit and so stimulate growers in the United Kingdom to 
supply the increased demand for them. 

*««»«* 


The courses successfully inaugurated last season in fruit 


and vegetable preservation at the Ministry’s Experimental 


Courses in Fruit 
and Vegetable 
Preservation. 


Station, Campden, Gloucestershire, are to 
be continued until October during the 
current year, with the exception of the 
month of July. A course lasts a fortnight 


and covers fully every phase of the subject. The fee is 806. Full 
particulars can be obtained from the secretary of the Station at 
Campden. As the accommodation for students is limited, early 


application is desirable. 


The Permanent Committee of the International Institute of 


Agriculture at Rome has forwarded the text of a resolution 


Intematicmal 
Institute ol 
Agriodtute. 


passed at its last meeting, under which the 
distinction of “ Membre donateur de 
rinstitut International d’Agriculture ” 
may be conferred upon anyone who, being 


desirous of testifying in a practical way to the ideals of the 
Institute, presents either in money or in kind a gift of thei 
value of not less than ten thousand lire. The names of donors 


will be inscribed on a marble tablet, which will be affixed in 


the budding of the Institute at Rome. The first “ Membre 
donateur ” to be nominated is M. Victor Vermorel, MmnbM 
tile Naticmal Agricultural Academy of Prance, a former 
Senator, who has recently ^ven a generous donation. 
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In this Jounml for April lagt (p. 5), brief particulars were 
given of the origin and constitution of the Institute. It was 
founded in 1905 to stiuly the conditions of the world’s agricul- 
ture, to collect and disseminate information on economic and 
technical agricultural questions, and generally to aid agricul- 
ture throughout the world. The best known feature of the 
Institute’s work, however, is the preparation of monthly 
reports of the estimated world production of crops and available 
supplies. These are published very widely and appear in the 
newspapers of practically every civilised country. In addition 
to these statistics, the Institute issues a. bulletin summarising 
the information given in technical publications throughout the 
world in regard to agricultural investigations, plant diseases,. 
&c.. and also a bulletin dealing with the economic side of 
agriculture.* 


Arable dairy farms, established by the IMiuistry for experi- 
mental purposes, have suffered from conditions that are part 

Arable Dairy aftermath of war. It will be 

remembered that this form of dairying 

Program a made the subjec^t of prolonged and 

® ’ satisfactory experiment at the Harpen 

Adams College, Newport, Shropshire, and that the theory these 
experiments may be said to have supported is, in brief, that 
continuous cropping and soiling enable a farmer to keep a* 
cow in the best possible condition on the produce of two acres 
or less. On the ideal arable dairy farm the land is under 
crops — chiefly forage crops — all the time. The cows do not 
graze, but are turned out every day for brief exercise. 

When it was proposed to test the economic possibilities of 
arable dairy farming, arrangements were made for the estab- 
lishment of ten demonstration holdings, and a commencement 
was made at nine centres, seven in England and two in Wales. 
Unfortunately, the cost of building increased enormously soon, 
after the inception of the scheme: the construction of necessary 
accommodation was delayed, and ultimately, building prices 
increased to a point that removed the economic basis from 
certain of the undertakings. Tliis will be readily understoodf 
when it is remembered that an arable dairy holding should 
carry at least twice the bead of stock of a pasture holding and 
that the home stead must be proportionately larger. Following 


® The chief publications of the Institute may be obtaiued from the 
Ministry. Particulars of subscription rates will be sent on application. 
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the conditions that prevailed in the building trade came the 
pressure for economy in public expenditure, so that of the nine 
holdings referred to above the Ministry felt compelled to 
relinquish six on which the buildings had made little progress, 
but retained three, Grampound l^ad (Cornwall), Hucknall 
(Notts.) and Denham (Bucks.). The abandonment of 
six of these farms is to be regretted for many 
reasons, but it is satisfactory to know that there are 
three holdings on which the work is so well advanced 
as to justify completion; these will be fully equipped 
and will serve as experimental holdings. Every effort vijill be 
made to place the results of the working before the farming 
community, and it is to be hoped that, if the experiments 
prove successful and the practical value of arable dairy farms 
is demonstrated, there will be, as conditions improve, such an 
extension of private enterprise as will provide on a strict 
economic basis for the needs of the community. Interest 
among farmers has been stimulated already by visits to Harper 
Adams College, where much of the pioneer work has been 
carried out, and the results jtistify a considerable measure 
of optimism. 


Tub Fream Memorial Prize which is annjially awarded by the 
Ministry to the candidate who obtains the highest marks in the 
examination for the National Diploma in 
Agriculture, has been won this year by Mr. 
William Riddet, of Ciibeside, Dairy, Ayr- 
shire, a student of the West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. The value of the prize this year is about £0 10s., 
which is to be devoted to the purchase of books. 


Fleam Memorial 
Prize. 
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Foot-and-Mouth Disease* 




Babies.— Since the last issue of the Journal^ there have been no develop- 
ments in the Middlesex and Berkshire districts. Two further cases, however, 
were confirmed on 10th June at Salisbury and at Chandler's Ford near 
Southampton, in the Wilts, Dorset, and Hampshire Area. 

poot-and-Mouth Disease.— /retewc?. — On the 2l8t May the Ministry 
receiveil information from the Iiish Department of Agriculture that Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease had been confirmed at New Ross, County Wexford, and that 
an area of 15 miles radius therefrom bad been scheduled for restrictions. The 
Ministry thereupon prohibited further lauding of store stock from Ireland, but 
continued the existing provision for the landing of fat stock for slaughter 
within the landing places within 72 hours of landing. 

The disease was confirmed among cattle which were practically grazing 
together, but owned by two people. Subsequently, on the 28th May, a further 
outbreak of disease was confirmed by the Irish Departi*>dnt in the same 
locality, and on the 2nd June disease was found to exist on a neighbouring 
farm. These later outbreaks did not, however, involve any extension of the 
Scheduled Disti-ict. 

On the 13th June, store cattle from parts of Ireland outside the 15 mile 
area, were admitted at certain landing places for 14 day quarantine in the 
landing place. • 

Great Britain . — The restrictions in connection with the outbreaks at 
Draycoti (Derbyshire), Bebington (Cheshire) and North RuneU)n (Norfolk), 
referred to in previous issues of the Journal^ have been withdrawn. 

Yorkshire, Cheshire and Derbyshire . — The restrictions in connection with 
the outbreak of disease at Thurstonland, near Huddersfield, have now been 
withdrawn. 

On the 18th May distase was confirmed at Harthill, Rotherham, on the 
Southern border of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and as a result the usual 
restrictions were imposed in respect of an area within a radius of 15 iriiles 
from that place. On the 22ijd May the confirmation of disease on premises 
near Disley, Cheshire, necessitated the imposition of similar restrictions around 
Disley. Subsequently, disease was confirmed on ten other premises in 
Derbyshire, the latest of which was at Chapel-en-le-Frith on 7th June. 

In view of the circumstances attaching to this extension of disease, i^stric* 
tions were imposed as a precautionary measure over a much wider district so 
as to include the districts originally scheduled on account of the outbreaks at 
Harthill and Disley, and to comprise the whole of Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
shire, and portions c»f Cheshire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, Leicestershire 
ami Staffordshire. 

Within this district, two prohibited areas were described, one of about 
5 miles radius surrounding Hartiiill, and the other including the farms in 
Choshiie and Derbyshire on which tlie remainder of the cases occurred} and to 
which the movement of animals by a dealer involved in one of the outbreak# 
had been definitely traced. In these two prohibited areas all movement of 
stock was suspended, with the exception of cases of special urgency, provision 
for which was made by the Inspectors of the Ministry, In the remainder of 
the extended scheduled district, movement into the district for iminOdiato 
slaughter was permitted, as also the movement of animals within the diiitricti 
in cases of necessity, all such movements being by licence of an Inspeotor of 
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the Local Authority. The extent of this scheduled district was, however^ 
considerably reduced as from 18th June by an order of the Ministry, one of 
the effects of which was to release from restrictions Derby, where the Hoyal 
Agricultural show was to be held at the end of June. 

The origin of all these 12 outbreaks, most of which were discovered by the 
prompt action of the Ministry’s Inspectors, has been due to the transactions of 
a dealer on whose premises one of the outbreaks occurred, and where the 
disease appeared to be of old standing. This dealer kept no proper record of 
his transactions, but animals were exposed by him at Chapeben-le-Frith 
Mtirket, Derbyshire, on the 6th and 10th May, at Macclesfield on the 6th May, 
and at Hayfield on the 12th May. No fewer than four of the eleven outbreaks 
occurred in animals exposed at Chapel Market on the 19th May. The original 
outbreak at Harthill occurred in animals which had passed through Marple 
Market, Cheshire, on the 2nd May. 

Yorkehire (Otley District ), — ^An outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth disease was 
confirmed on the 2nd June at premises near Otley. This outbreak owes ita 
origin to contact with affected animals at one of the markets concerned in the 
Derbyshire outbreaks. The usual restrictions were imposed, and remain iu 
force withotit modification. 

InjuriouB Weeds Regulations, 1921.— With reference to the last 
paragraph of the notes on the suppression of weeds given at p. 275 of this 
Journal for June, regulations have now been made under Section 4 (10) of the 
Agriculture Act, 1920, declaring the following weeds to be the injurious weeds 
to which the sub-section shall apply : — 

(1) Thistles Car^um lanceolatus L, — Spear Thistle. 

Carduua arvensia Curt. — Creeping Thistle or Field Thistle. 

(2) Docks Rumex criapua L. — Curled Dock. 

Rumex ohtuaifoliua L. — Broad-Leaved Dock. 

(3) Ragwort Senecio Jacohim L. 

I'he position now is, therefore, that the Ministry of Agriculture may serve 
on the occupier of any land on wliich the above injurious weeds are growing, a 
notice requiring the destruction of such weeds. 

Exportation of Horses and Conveyance of Horses by Bail* 
way,— The Diseases of Animals Act, 1910, as amended by the Exportation of 
Horses Act, 1914, prohibits tlie shipment of any horse, ass or mule, from any 
port in Great Britain to the Continent of Europe unless the animal has been 
examined immediately before shipment by a Veterinary Inspector appointed 
by the Ministry and certified by him to be capable of being conveyed and 
disembarked without cruelty, and also to be capable of being vrorked without 
suffering on amval at its destination on the Continent. Provision has been 
made by the Ministry for the veterinary inspection of horses shipped under the 
above-mentioned Acts at the ports of London, Harwich, Hull, Goole, 
Folkestone, Southampton, Ldth, Grimsby and Newhaven. 

As it is of great importance that any illegal traffic in worn-out horses 
should on humanitarian grounds be prevented, the Ministry has aaked Local 
Aotborities of seaboard districts to co-operate with the Officers of Customs 
and Excise id tlie ports, with a view to prevent shipments of sudt horses 
contrary to ^ Adt^i And the Board of Customs and Excise have agrMi to 
asdst by ibstin»^g ihsir officers to notify to the Mimstiy and also to Local 
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Authorities any case in which it appears to them that the Acts are being 
contravened. This will enable action to be taken by the Local Authorities 
either to prevent illegal shipments taking place or to take legal proceedings 
against those found guilty of an infringement of the Acts. 

The Ministry has further called the attention of all Local Authorities to the 
provisions of Articles 3, 4, 8 and 9 of the Horses (Importation and Transit) 
Order of 1913, which prohibit the carriage by water or by railway of any 
horse, ass or mule which, owing to infirmit}^ illness, injury, fatigue or any 
other cause, cannot he carried without unnecessary suffering during the 
intended tiansit. 

Copies of a poster warning horse dealers and exporters of the re<iuireineuts 
of the law in this matter can be obtained on af>plication to the Ministry 
10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l. 

Lesiflets issued by the Ministry.— -Since the dai^j of the list given 
on page 283 of the June issue of this Journal^ two new leaflets have been 
issued and circulated : — 

No. .367. — Wither Tip and Brown Rot in Plums. 

„ 369. — Backyard Poultry Keeping. 

The following leaflets have been revised and brought up to date : — 

No. 8. — Assessments of Local Rates. 

„ 19. — Pea and Bean Weevils. 

„ 68. — Currant and Gooseberry Aphides. 

„ 69. — The Lackey Moth. 

„ 86. — Brown Rot of Ai>ples. 

„ 131. — Apple and Pear Scab. 

„ 137. — Potato Scab. 

,, 188. — Fumigation with Hydrocyanic Acid Gas. 

„ 189. — Insurance of Fanning Stock against Fire. 

„ 193. — Dry Rot in Potatoes. 

„ 2.34. — The Die-back Disease of Gooseberry. 

„ 258. — Rural Party Line Telephones. 

„ 265. — Rabbit Keeping. 

„ 279. — Technical Advice for Farmers. 

„ 282. — Scheme for the Improvement of Livestock. 

„ .333. — Fish Meal as a Fotnl for Livestock. 

The following leaflets have been withdrawn from circulation 

No. 47. — Xhe Asparagus Beetle. 

„ 90.— The Pith Moth. 

„ 163. — White Rust of Cabbages. 

„ 314.— The Manurial Value of Shoddy. 

The following leaflets have l>een re-written:— 

No. 49. — Bark Beetles and Shot Borers. 

„ 115. — Coral Spot. 

„ 278.-~Liiiseed as a Farm Crop. 

,, 304. — Husk or Hoose in Calves. 

„ 354. — Jam-making, 

‘Printed under the authority of His IlAJBSTy’s STATIOKBiT OmcE, 

By Melchim & Son, Princes Street, Westminster, S.Wjl. ‘ , 
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Corn Production 
Acts (Repeal) Bill. 


At the time of going to press, this Bill has passed the Third 
Reading Stage in the House of Commons. Further amendments 
may be introduced in the House of T.ords. 

The Bill as it stands at present pro^ddes 
’ (a) for the repeal as from Ist October, 1921, 
of the Corn Production Acts. 1917 and 1020, (b) for the pay- 
ment in respect of wheat and oats produced in 1921 of grants 
of £8 per acre in the (‘ase i)f wheat and .JL‘4 per acre in the case 
of oats, and (o) for the payment of a sum of il, 000, 000 to be 
devoted to the promotion of agricultural education and research, 
of which 1^850.000 is to be applied in England and Wales and 
the balance in Scotland. 

The repeal of the Corn Production Acts involves the abolition 
of the Agricultural Wages Board and of the District Wages 
Committees together with the existing machinery for 
fixing a minimum wage for agricultural labour. In place 
of the existing arrangements, it is proposed to establish 
voluntary Joint Conciliation Committees comi>osed ei repre- 
sentatives of both employers and workmen for the pur- 
pose of dealing with wages, hours and conditions of 
employment. In order that there may be no interv^al between 
the cessation of the Agricultural Wages Board machinery and 
the establishment of the new Conciliation Committees, the Bill 
provides that the representatives of employers and workmen 
on the existing District Wages Committees shall in the first 
instance act as joint conciliation committees in their respective 
districts. The members of the joint conciliation committees 
will consist solely of representatives appointed by the employers 
and employed. The committees may appoint an independent 
person to act as chairman, with or without a vote as the 
Committee may decide, or may agree to such appointment being 
made by any Government Department or other body. 

(aS406) POi/iaS. n,250. 7 / 21 . ^ 
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When any one of these committees has agreed upon a 
rate of wages for any class of persons employed in agricul- 
ture, the agreement may be submitted to the Minister 
for confirmation. When confirmed, the particulars are to be 
advertised in the district in order to bring the terms of 
the agreement to the knowledge of the persons affected. Where 
a rate of wages has been so agreed, confirmed and advertised, 
it then becomes an implied term of every contract for employ- 
ment that the employer shall pay to the workman wages at not 
less than the rate payable under the agreement, and such con- 
tract will be enforceable at law. Where in any proceedings for 
the recover}^ of sums due under any such contract it is proved 
that on account of special circumstances affecting the workman, 
the employer and workman have agreed to a lower rate of 
wages, the court may determine that the wages shall be recover- 
able at the agreed rate or at any rate the court may think fair 
and reasonable. 

In order to assist the agricultural industry to form district 
conciliation committees on the termination of tin* Agricultural 
Wages Board, the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries has set 
ii[> a special temporary branch of the Minish^ to deal with the 
mattei. Mr. H. J. Wilson, C.B., of the Ministry of Labour, 
whose services have been lent by the Minister of Ijabour, has 
been placed in charge of it. 

mt * * ^ ^ 


Rkprbsentations Laving been made that tlie time allowed to 
growers of wheat and oats in \^hich to make their claims under 

. the Corn Production Acts was ten) short. 

Minimum Prices of .. ii.. . . j noi.i t ^ 

wri. I. j i the Ministrv announced on 28th June that 

Wheat and Oats, 

that no further ejt tension of time beyond that date would he 
granted. No claim can now be received unless the clairn.nit 
can show that he became the occupier of the land to which the 
claim relates after BOth June, in which case a claim will be 
accepted up to 1st September next. 


The total number of claims received up to 18th July is approxi- 
mately 100,000. These have been sent to the County Agricul- 
tural Committees, whose officers an^ engaged in testing their 


accuracy : special attention is being given to those cases where 
there is reason to suspect that the land has been negligently culti- 
vated. The work of inspection is being proceeded with rapidly, 
but in view of the fact that a very large proportion of the claims 
were not made unjbil July, the work cannot be completed for 
some weeks. 
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The Corn Production Acts (Eepeal) Bill proposes that the 
amount payable in respect of this year's crops of wheat and oats 
shall be and £4 per acre, respectively, and that payment 
shall be made on Ist January, 1922, or about four months earlier 
than would be possible if the Corn Production Acts remained in 
force. 


The Ministry has noted with regret the large number of cases 
where seed potatoes affected with Corky Scab {Spongospora 


Ctorky Scab of 
Potatoes. 


subterranea) have been sold for planting, 
and in answer to various inquiries has con- 
sidered the renewal of the Corky Scab 


Order which was suspended during the War. The whole 


position has been examined, but in view of the following facts 
the Ministry feels that it is at present undesirable to revive the 


Order. 


(1) The risk of large new areas becoming infected appears 
to be slight. From the Plant Disease Survey organised by the 
Ministry it is clear that Corky Scab may in certain seasons 
occur in almost every county. Whilst, therefore, it is always in- 
advisable to plant diseased seed, there are no large tracts of 
country, at jjresent clean, which would become infected if such 
seed were used. 

(2) The intensity of the disease appears to be largely ai 
matter of sea.sonal conditions. The Survey show^s that during 
1920 Corky Scab was very much more prevalent than usual, 
and in many of the northern (counties it occurred in a par- 
ticularly severe form. Many soils which in normal ycais give 
a clean ('rop. produced last season tubers badly affected with 
Corky Scab. On the other hand, badly diseased seed may some- 
times be planted and an entirely clean crop vevsult. Although 
it has not been proved by actual experiment, it appears 
likely tliat the conditions leading to severe attacks are a cool 
soil-temperature and a plentiful supply of soil-moisture 
during the growing season. Excess of lime also is well known 
to accentuate attack. 

(3) There is great difficulty in the administration of the 

Corky Scab Order. The disease is not always easy to recognise 
with certainty, even by experts. In inspecting consignments of 
seed, slight infections would be easily overlooked, and, owing to 
the similarity of mild cases to attacks of Common or Brown 
Scab, examination with the microscope is often necessary. 
This would entail an increase in the number of inspectors and 
involve extra expense. _ a 2 
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For the present, therefore, the Ministry, although deprecating 
the use of seriously scabbed tubers for seed purposes, feels that 
the gain vvliich would be derived by the Order would not justify 
the additional expense. Purchasers are accordingly advised to 
examine for themselves the seed supplied and reject all that is 
extensively or seriously diseased. 

^ He * * * * 


National Institute 
of Agricultural 
Botany Yield 
Trials. 


One of the most urgent needs of modern argiculture is the 
provision of a system by which the value of new varieties and 
strains of farm plants may be ascertained 
before their general distri;:.iition. 

The National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany, organised with the object of improv- 
ing the seed supply of the Tinted Kingdom, 
is now making arrangements to conduct a comprehensive 
series of yield and “ quality ” trials of c^ereals (wheat, 
oats and barley) to commence during the season 1921-22. The 
trials will be carried out on a uniform and scientific system in 
.several parts of the (*ountrv, and final reports, on wdiich the 
gfranting of cej’tificates of merit will be based, will be issued 
after tlie harvest of 1924. The trials will be ojien to all who 
-can show that they have in their exclusive possession new or 
improved vaj*ietit*s or strains of any of the above cereals, and 
who undertake to refrain from placing them on the market 
before the issue of tlu' final n^port f)n their merits, except 
W'ith the consent of the Institute. 

The testing fee will he limited to the actual cost of the trial, 
which will be determined at the time of the issue of the final 
report. 

At the conclusion of the trials, the wdiole of the seed will be 
returned to its owner unless the Institute sliall consent to take 
over the stock on terms to he mutually agreed. 

All those interested are requested to apply at an early date to 
the Secretary. National Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
Tluntingdon Road, Cambridge, from whom full particulars may 
be obtained. 


Farmers do not want weeds, but weeds will grow in spite of 
him, and even on occasion unknown to him, with the result that 
Autumn Cleaning vecomse thdr preBence until 

ol Weedy Land, f f 

case it IS likely to he too late to deal with 

them without considerable expenditure of time and labour. 
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There is usually a period between the harvesting of one crop 
and the planting of another during which a war of extermination 
against weeds may be waged. This year the drought, however 
lamentable in other ways, should afford special assistance in such 
a campaign. The hot, dry weather has had the effect of ripen- 
ing cereal crops earlier than usual, and the interval between 
harvesting and planting will, therefore be extended. 

Pull advantage should be taken of this longer interval to clean 
the land thoroughly. Ploughing, not too deep, or scarifying 
should follow close bt'hind the reapers, and if a good tilth can be 
prepared weed seeds will be encouraged to sprout. Directly this 
takes place (and the rain, when it comes, will be likely to induce 
rapid germination) the seedlings can be attacked in the mass 
with cultivators and harrows. Ploughed in, the young weeds 
will do some good as green manure. Though, in the war on 
weeds, actual extermination by cultural methods is hardly pos- 
sible, still, thorough attention while the land is unsown will gc 
far tn reduce tlie amount of horse-hoeing and hand-hoeing 
required in the future. 

Weeds such as couch, field bindweed and creeping thistle, which 
spread by moans of underground runners, naturally require 
different treatment from weeds w^hich only live for a year. 
Ih^garding such, or indeed any weeds, farmers might find it 
useful to consult their County xlgricultural Organisers, whose 
names and addresses are given in the Ministry’s Leaflet No. 279, 
In all cases, the main effort should be to prevent weeds from 
growing at all ; it is much more expensive to deal with them 
when they become (‘stablished than to keep them clown season 
by season. One of tlie first conditions for clean crops is the use 
of clean seed. 

* ♦ ♦ # * 

In the May issue of this Journal, particulars were given of 
the arrangements made as regards home-grown wheat prices of 
the 1920 crop, and in the issue for July, it 
was stated that for the month of July the 
average price properly receivable by growers 
was 82 b. per 504 lb. 

The Ministry is now' informed that the Eoyal Commission on 
wheat supplies calculate that the cost of wheat imported during 
May, June and July is equivalent to SOs. per qr. of 604 lb. for 
home-grown wheat of sound milling quality. Until 18th August, 
therefore, the average price properly receivable by growers for 
home-grown wheat of sound milling quality of the 1920 crop 


Home-grown 
Wheat Prices, 
1920 Crop. 
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will be 80s. per 504 lb. FarmetB are reminded that the arrange- 
menis as regards British wheat of the 1920 crop come to an end 
on IQth August. 

Taking into account the value of imported wheats of com- 
parable quality on the open market, it is estimated that no re- 
fund to millers will be required to ensure on average the receipt 
of the above price by the grower. The Board of Trade, there- 
fore, will pay no refund in respect of any home-grown wheat, 
ground after Slst July. Millers are reminded that the under- 
taking referred to relates solely to wheat of the 1920 crop. 
Growers who sold their wheat betw^een the 8th November, 1920, 
and 5tli March, 1921, and who have not yet made their claims 
under the schemes for the fulfilment of the Government's under- 
taking in regard to the price to be obtained for wheat of the 
1920 crop, must make their claims on the prescribed form not 
later than the IBth August. Claims in respect of wheat sold 
direct to a miller must be transmitted to the miller for r»erti- 
ficatirn. and those relating to wheat sold to a merchant must 
be certified by the merchant and transmitted by the growers to 
the local wheat panel not later than the IBth August. 

^ 


As it appears that some misunderstanding still odists as to 
the present regulations with regard to American Gooseberry 
American Goose- following summary of the effect 


berry Mildew. 


of the Orders now in operation has been 
prepared for the information of growers and 


dealers ; — 

(1) Outbreaks or suspected outbreaks of American Goose- 
berry Mildew occurring on premises on which gooseberry or 
currant bushes are grown for sale must be reported to the 
Mii'istry. Outbreaks on other premises need not be reported, 
but the Ministiy will be happy to give advice to tiny grower as 
to tlr‘ metiSuroR which should be taken for the control of this 
disease. 


(2) (iooseberry bushes affected w'ith American Gooseberry 
Mildew may not be sold or moved from any premises until all 
visible traces of the disease have been removed. 

(B) There are no restrictions on the sale in England or 
Wales of any gooseberries (fruit) grown in this countrj\ 
Berrios affected with American Gooseberry Mildew may not. 
however, be sent to Scotland except under licence irom the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE FARM 
WORKER. 

W. E. Smith, M.P. 

“ The present (jeneration would indeed he surprised if 
theij could foresee what science and brdins will do for. agri- 
culture in the uedt half-century 

This quotation from an official report seems to be so reason- 
able a statement that 1 use it as a peg on which to hang all I 
Jiave to say in this paper on the very difficult subject of 
education. It is obvious that the vast changes and develop- 
jiients prophesied in the alx)ve quotation will mean that 
agricultural workers will in many respects be different in the 
future from what they have been in the past. Whatever view- 
])oint we may have, most of those connected in any way with 
tigri('ulturc want to see the workers on the land as keen, as 
alert, and as educated as is i) 0 SRible. 

If we use the phrase^ “ education of the W'Orkers *’ in its 
widest sense, the subject will fall naturally into tw^o divisions. 
There is, firstly, what is usually described as technical 
education; and secondly, what we may call social education. 

T do not think this matter can be usefully discussed unless we 
are prepared with an answer to what seems an elementary, 
though important, question: What object is to be pursued in 
the education of boys and girls? Let me say at once that I do 
not subscribe to the view widely held that education is merely 
for the purpose of enabling the workers to keep pace with 
industrial developments, and to respond efficiently to the 
increasing demands made on their intelligence by modern 
organised production. I believe that the workers have a right 
to culture as such. They .should be free to enlarge their minds, 
and to fit themselves to enjoy the deep happiness hidden aw'ay 
in books, in music, and in ail. It is this conception of the 
function of education that leads me to make my strongest objec- 
tion to elenlentary education as we laiow it to-day. 

It imparts a varying quantity of facts, and gives the scholars 
some idea how to read and write. It seldom implants in their 
hearts a real eagerness to know more. At an age which should 
coincide with a crucial period in an educational course, the 
average rural (and town) child leaves, and is “ done with 
schooling.’* There is no hunger for more knowledge. The 
books are laid away, and the child turps to “ the more serious 
business of contributing to the family income.” 
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With a “ Bystem ” of educiation which stops short at such 
results we caniiot possibly be satisfied; and those who have the 
interests of child life at heart must work, in season and out of 
season, to secure for the workers’ children some real education 
during at least those most important years between fourteerv 
and eighteen, when so many wonderful secrets of life begin to 
nweal themselves. 

r have said that education is a difficailt sul)ject to discuss. Tt 
is difficult because it has become depressing. In the campaign 
for economy which has been going on in every quarter, one of 
the first fields for retrenchment has been that of education. 
Tlie Education Ac.t of 1918 aroused great hopes; but now we 
find that all schemes for continuation education not already in 
operation are indefinitely suspended. Even the county agri- 
cultural committees, wljicli by arrangement may take over 
c(*rtain duties hitherto performed by the education committees, 
have been told by the Minister that “ while the last thing in- 
which ho wished economy to take place was education,” he 
was obliged to ask them to spend less. The worst economy of 
all is the attempt to save money on the teachers. 

Tt is with this question of the tea(‘hers that we get near the* 
heart of the matter. In the Farmers' Jhiion Year Booh, 1921, it 
was declared that “ It is unsound to have our rural schools 
indifferent copies of our urban schools. They must find their 
inspiration from their rural surroundings and instil a real love 
of the country and of nature.” Tn short, the schools should 
have a life and pow’cr of their own. Yet how can we expect 
this when we realise the iuade(iuate provision made for teaching 
in rural areas? I yield to no one in my admiration of the rural 
teachers’ heroic; struggle under adverse conditions, but they, 

T am sure, wull be the first to agree that great reforms are 
necessary. The disparity between the salaries in rural areas 
and those paid in towns is too groat, with the result that the 
towns attract the best teachers. This does not, of course, mean 
that no good teachers find their way into the country. The 
headships of country schools often attract assistant masters 
from urban arefis. The difficulty is that the county councils, 
which control the country schools, often have a large number of 
schools under their charge, and are therefore subject to the 
strong temptation of having cheap supplementary teachers. 
Although most head teachers in country schools of seventy to 
eighty children are certificated, the standard is satisfied very 
Often with either an additional uncertificated teacher or sup-^ 
nlementary teacher, or both. The number of teachers 
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employed by county councils in rural schools is about 50,000, 
and this number includes 10,926 supplementary teachers ! 
This is an indefensible position. Such economy — penny wise 
and pound foolish — stands utterly condemned. I do not ask 
that these uncertificated and supplementary teachers be swept 
summarily off the board; but I would point out that if they* 
were paid better, and more opportunities for self-iraprovement 
given, a higher standard could reasonably be expected. 
In my opinion, all the costs of education, both “ general 
and, up to a certain point, “ technical ” also, should be charges 
on the national exchequer, for they are incurred in the business 
of making citizens. Only in this way can all the inequalities 
which exist between one authority and another be eliminated. 

I am quite confident that the view taken in the 
Farmers* Union Year Book, quoted above, is the right one. It 
ought not to be difficult to relate the everyday life and thought- 
(Icrclopmeni of children in the country to the world of nature 
which surrounds them. Experience shows that to an unitiated 
countryman a beautiful valley may be nothing but a ‘‘ dull 
place wdicro nothing over happens.” Of country children it caa 
often be said: ” Eyes they have, but they see not!” It is not 
a matter for wonder that, to such as those, towns, with their 
kaleidoscopic (hangos in the daily scene, seem a paradise of 
movement, whilst the magic ebb and flow of life all through 
the countryside create no wonder. In some subtle way, with- 
out doubt, a man’s love for his native place, where he has perhaps 
spent most of his life wdll sometimes, but not always, hold him 
to the land. This, however, is not enough. We need to create 
in the hearts and the minds of growing children in the country 
a delight in, and an understanding of their environment. Farm 
life and work must be not merely endured when no town 
alternative offers, but must attract l^oth those torn on the land* 
and those from the (congested cities. 

All this implies that life on the land must be no “ dead-end ” 
occupation. Avenues of advancement must be there, and, as a 
corollary, education of every grade, even to the highest, must 
be open to every village boy or girl who is keen and able to 
take advantage of it. 

On paper there is a system of agricultural education which is 
truly admirable (though of course needing immense develop- 
ment) . In a leaflet issued by the Ministry it is thus described: — 
“ Briefly, the agricultural education which is now available- 

consists of courses at various colleges extending over three 
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or four years and leading up to a degree or diploma; shorter 
courses at the same institutions; short courses varying from 
a few weeks to several months at farm schools and similar 
institutions; courses of ten days or a fortnight in dairying Bi 
migratory dairy schools which visit a number of different 
centres each season; and courses of day or evening lectures, 
accompanied in many cases by practical instruction in agri- 
culture, poultry-keeping, bee-keeping, farriery, horticulture 
and manual j)rocesses. Most county councils offer a number 
of scholarships, tenable at agricultural institutions, orcourses 
to students resident in the county.” 

This is very well for agricultural students, farmers* sons, 
and, perhaps, in some cases, for smallholders. The farm 
workeis, how^ever, are at present scarcely touched by any part 
of this system. I think it can be said that there is no ordinary 
agricultural worker at the moment enjoying any of the scholar- 
ships referred to above. the labourer it is the money 

difficulty that stands in his way: and this could only be satis- 
factorily solved by a much more generous grant of scholarships. 
Even if elementary and continuation education were to be 
widened out to lead a country lad up to a farm institute, money 
is still wanted. It may be said: ” Where there’s a will, there’s 
a way,” and that if a boy ” has it in him ” he can get his 
education. That may be so; but surely a course of education 
should he a course of education, and not a feat of endurance! 
Money will help; but none appears to be forthcoming, at any 
rate in anything like sufficient rpiantities. That is why the 
present outlook appears to be black. In the face of it one can. 
only urge those who really are friends of education for the 
country lad, to keep wwking, in the hope that tins short- 
sighted policy will soon be completely set aside. 

It is perhaps nearly as dangerous in agricuitiiral discjuBsionR 
to bring up the question of ” rural bias ” in early education as 
it is to bring up that of small holdings. I do not wish to be 
disrespectful to any experts in education, but I must confess to 
my belief that the opponents of ” rural bias ” run to extremes. 
There are so many aspects of agricultural education — chemistry, 
botany, mechanics — which can fairly be regarded as valuable 
elements in a ” general ” education that I believe the teaching 
in an ordinary country school could, with great advantage, lean 
towards agriculture very much more than it does now. h\ 
describing the work of the Welshpool County School, the com- 
bination of general and agiacultnral education has been thus 
referred to : — 
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“ It wa8 considered that it was not the duty of a secondary 
school to give definite training in the technical and practical 
processes of agricultural practice, and consequently, in adapt- 
ing the school curriculum, only those parts of a physics 
syllabus were retained that were essential to a boy’s general 
training, and had definite application to agriculture.” 

In general, that appears to me to be an adequate expression 
of what should be our aim. I suspect that the question of “ rural 
hiaa ” in elementary education is, or has been, largely a bone 
of contention between two Government Departments, and, in 
any case, seeing that the Ministry of Agriculture is responsible 
for all agricultural education other than in secondary or elemen- 
tary schools, this Ministry should at least be very extensively 
•consulted as to the latter, if anything like a carefully graduated 
•coarse of instruction is to be built up. 

There is one point at which one sees some possibility for action 
— without undue expense! Surely the text -books provided in 
■country schools, and the general outlines prepared for the courses 
of instruction, could be devised with an eye to the children’s 
country surroundings. Certainly this would give meaning and 
interest to much which must appear to ordinary children as 
ii^genions means for making them wretched when they are not 
allowed to play. And why must all the joy of life be crowded 
out of school hours? Why is school not an integral and delight- 
ful part of the child’s life? There must be more opportunity 
for the study of the great ” out-of-doors.” Education with 
” rural bias ” and much outside work appears, in spite of jere- 
miads to the contrary, to be successful in the few secondary 
schools where it is tried conscientiously and intelligently. Why 
then are the experiments in this direction so limited? 

One must of course realise that the whole theory of teaching 
in schools is being challenged and criticised. We must wait to 
.see the result of the thousand present discussions, for only a 
wider experience in educational work would justify one who is 
not an educational expert proceeding further* Yet I hope I 
shall be understood, in view of what has been said above, if I 
venture the opinion that nowhere is there more room for a new 
spirit and a new outlook in educational methods than in our rural 
schools. 

What I have called social education concerns, for the present 
at any rate, more immediately the adult workers in the agri- 
cultural industry. By social education I mean the development 
of thought concerning the history of the worker’s class, his 
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status in modern society, his relation to the community at large, 
and his prospects and opportunities. I might also include under 
this bead ‘ ‘ health ’ ’ ; for though health and sex education should 
begin in schools they most decidedly should not end there ! In 
the treatment of these subjects, however, with the exception of 
most aspects of the health problem, we are on dangerous ground, 
and cannot expect agreement. It is obvious that in teaching 
history, for instance, bias is bound to give a trend to instruct! n. 
Social topics such as those referred to abo\^^ cannot be presented 
for discussion as mere collections of universally accepted fact'. 
Points of view must be given, deductions drawn, probabl » 
developiiumts indicated, and the right line of effort based on the 
knowledge gaincnl must be suggested. Similarly, impartiality 
in teaching economics is unattainable ; sociology and class politics 
are inextricably mixed. 

For those reasons the social education of farm workers (and 
all otJier workers) should be left to working class organisations. 
The teaching of history and economics, which is part of the 
organisation of the present social system, cannot receive' the 
support of the opponents of that system. This position, ])UBhed 
to the extreme, has been slated in tlu'se words : — 

“ The workers must think independently. The worker 
want not merely more education, but a different education. 
There is no magic that can transform an industrial or 
political enemy into an educational friend.'* 

The workers have already made small attempts to provide 
for themselves these educational facilities. One can recognise 
the limitations, however, which only time can overcome. At 
present the workers can only get control over adult education 
to the extent of chcx)sing their subjects and selecting th('ir tutors 
from among those approved and paid for by universiti(*s and 
local education authorities. The Workers’ Educational Associa» 
tion, through its tutorial classes lind summer schools, as well as 
the co-operative movement, provides education of this character 
for the workers. This dependence must to some extent continue 
until more workers are &ble to pass through all the grades of 
education now provided, or until facilities for independent educa- 
tion are far more numerous than at present. Meanwhile we 
must leiriombor that schools arc not the only channels of educa- 
tion. Rooks and newspapers are valuable means, and through 
these wo must continually present the workers’ case and view- 
point. 

Therefore, although we recognise the class character of modem 
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oducation, particularly of the higher grades, we cannot reject 
it on that account. On the contrary, speaking for myself, I am 
iinxioiis to encourage youth to make the most of existing oppor- 
tunities. I want to see the way open for them — to farm institute, 
to agricultural college, even to the university itself. 

Though we cannot go so far as we would, the emphasis of 
repetition must be laid on the fact that social education in rural 
districts, through wei'k-end schools, courses of lectures, summer 
schools, and the like, must be under the rovirol cf the worlcers’ 
own organisations. I conceive it to be part of the duty of modern 
trade unions to provide, or to assist in the provision of, these 
facilities. 

This much has been said in order that it may be seen that 
behind the apparent contradiction whicli may appear to exist 
in the education views of different sections of the workers, there 
is at least an understanding of the real position. 

There still remains a vast field, as j^et unexplored, for co-opera- 
tion among the various bodies interested in rural education. 
Every village having a branch of a rural workers’ trade union 
should be able to organise classes for the coming winter. The 
existence of a branch would at any rate show that there are people 
interested in Homefhin(]' Such classes would arouse interest 
in the mor(^ ambitious scdiemes for summer and winter schools. 
It lias been said that facilities for any education demanded by 
farm workers could be providcal ; that it is not the supply 
hut th(' demand which is lacking. The economy campaign 
tlirows grave doubts on the first part of this statement; but as 
to the demand, T am ('onvinced it exists, though it has not as 
vet found opportunities for expression. 

We must make a beginning, and doubtless the beginning will 
be a small one. Why should not the Ministry, the county agri- 
cultural organisers, and the unions work together more closely 
in getting some “ technical ” classes going? The first two 
might organise, and the last might advertise them. There would 
need to be pi’oper (nurses of instruction, not isolated lectures 

such as might be given in a Women’s Institute or a Village 

Club. The co-operation would have to be real and complete on 

both sides. Other courses on social subjects, and on different 

occasions, might be offered to the same classes, but these would 
be planned by the workers’ organisations. 

I suggest that the need for action is urgent and the time for 
ac’iion is ripe. If all parties, without rigidity, would earnestly 
<*onsider the problem together, we ought to get something done. 
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ARTIFICIAL FARMYARD MANURE. 

H. B. Hutchinson, Ph.D., and E. H. Kichards, B.Sc., F.I.C- 
Rotharnsted Experimental Station, 

As a consequence of the campaign for increased food produc- 
tion during the War, and the resulting extension of the area- 
under cereal crops, it was thought that, even after making 
allowances for disposal through the usual channels, there might 
still remain a surplus of straw which could not be fcilised for feed- 
ing or for conversion into manure. It was therefore determined to 
investigate the possibility of converting straw into manure with- 
out the intervention of live stock, and a special grant in aid of 
the investigation was made to the Bothainsted Experimental 
Station by the late Pood Production Department. Apart from 
war conditions, the possibility of adding to the supply of organic 
manure deserves consideration. In the case of market gardens* 
particularly, the difficulty of obtaining adequate supplies of stable 
manure is increasing. The investigations described below indi- 
cate a method by which straw can be converted into a substance 
having many of the properties of stable manure. Further 
experiments to test the economii' value of the process when 
conducted on a large s(‘,ale are in progress at Rofchaiu8t<*d. Lord 
Elveden has also generously provided assistance and facilities 
for experimental work on his Pyrford Estate. 

Of a considerable number of preliminary experiments to secure 
obvious breakdown and colour changes in fermenting straw, the 
most promising results were obtained when straw was subjected 
<0 the action of a culture of aerobic cellulose-decomposing 
organisms (c.q., Spirochaeta cytophaqa). Further enquiry 
showed, however, that this effect was not due simply to the 
provision of an organism capable of breaking down cellu- 
lose, but rather to the indirect effect of the mineral sub- 
stances contained in the culture fluid. From this point on, the 
question of food supply — as distinct from the addition of any 
particular species of organism — received special attention, and, 
as will be seen later, led to results possessing both theoretical 
and practical importance. 

Without entering into a detailed account of the various stages 
of the investigation, we may state here that the most essential 
factors making for the production of well-rotted artificial farm* 
yard manure are air supply, suitable temperature, and a suitable 
supply of soluble nitrogen compounds. 
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(1) Air supply. — ^It has been found invariably that charac- 

teristic breakdown changes in straw remain suspended when a 
free supply of air is excluded either by intense consolidation or 
by immersion of the straw in liquid. The fermentation appears, 
therefore, to be an essentially aerobic one, at least in its early 
stages, and the typical disintegration of the straw with the- 
production of dark-coloured plastic material does not take place 
in the absence of air. Moreover, the colour of aerobically pro* 
duced manure is rapidly reduced when Qxygen is excluded. The 
great importance of air supply is shown by the following 
experiment, in which four lots of straw were fermented under 
aerobic and anaerobic conditions for three months at 37® C. 
(99® F. ) . of Dry Matter. 

Straw without Nitrogen, Straw mth Nitrogen. 

Witliout Air Supply ... 16*3 per cent. 17'1 per cent. 

With Air Supply ... 40*1 „ 59*8 „ 

The data explain what may be seen in the ordinary 
heap of farmyard manure, viz., that straw submerged in liquid 
urine, and therefore protected from air, remains in an 
unchanged state for long periods. On the other hand, the 
practice of carting manure from the yards and boxes and' 
storing it in heaps in the field, although carried out for other 
reasons, provides better conditions for rotting than are likely 
to prevail where the dung is consolidated by trampling and 
saturated with urine. 

(2) Suiiahiv Temperature. — Except in those cases where straw 
is being fermented under otherwise unfavourable conditions, 
special nioaBures to maintain a favourable temperature for 
fermentation are not called for. In common with other fresh 
fermentable materials, moist straw rapidly undergoes a 
j)reliminary fermentation during which the temperature may 
rise to upwards of 65® C. (149® F.). It is, however, in the 
subsetjuent stages that the effect of treatment becomes moslr 
evident in maintaining the temperature. Experience has shown* 
that a supply of nitrogen, by increasing the energy of fermen- 
tation, leads to an increase of 15 -20® C. (§9 — G8® F.) in 
favour of straw which has received a sufficient supply of 
nitrogen, as compared with untreated straw. 

(8) *4 Supply of Soluble Nitrogen Compounds in suitable Com 
centration, and possessing a neutral or slightly alkaline reaction, 
— Repeated experiments have shown that the most rapid break- 
down of straw occurs when some source of nitrogen in an avail- 
able or indirectly available form w'^as supplied, and then only in 
those cases where the re-action of the solution was neutral or 
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slightly alkaline. TIence the supply of nitrogen in the 
ammonium sulphate alone fails to lead to definite breakdown 
since the medium soon becomes markedly acid, while, on the 
other hand, the supply of an alkaline compound alone, such as 
caustic soda, is equally ineffective, since a source of nitrogvm 
is lacking. The addition of nitrogen in the form of urine, urea, 
ammonium carbonate, or peptone within certain concentrations 
immediately sets in train rapid decomposition changes, and 
results within the period of a few weeks in the production of 
dark-coloured, well-disintegrated, structureless material closely 
resembling well-rotted manure. That this should be the case 
with urine wms perhaps not remarkable, altho..gh the factors 
which operate in the essential dung-making process had not 
then been individually worked out, but that an essentially 
characteristic product could be obtained without the use of 
urine or of the faecal portion of the manure as ordinarily pto- 
duced was at ouce suggestive. On the basis of subsequent 
work, it may indeed be claimed that, in the production of 
normally well-rotted farmyard manure, the mass inoculation of 
the litter with the large bacterial population of the fa}ces does 
not exert any marked contributory influence on breakdown 
changes; that the urine, as such, apart from being the carrier 
of nitrogen, does not induce any characteristic changes in the 
straw, w’^hilc the ty[)ical smell and colour of stale urine from the 
manure heap may be successfully reproduced from straw treated 
with ammonium salts. 

Although it is important that available nitrogen should be 
present for the rotting process, it is also not less essential that 
the quantity of nitrogen should not exceed a definite amount 
both actually as well as in concentration. In other words, if the 
concentration of ammonium carbonate produced from the de- 
composition of urine or urea exceeds a definite limit, not only 
arc straw-breakdown (‘hanges definitely held up, but they 
continue to be inoperative until by volatilisation, and con- 
sequently loss of nitrogen to the air, the concentration or 
alkalinity has been reduced to the upper limit of growth of 
micro-organisms. TJm must he ref/arded ns particularly 
important, since the highest coti cent ration for rapid hreakdown 
is approciahhf hclow that of the weakest undiluted urine. 

It follows that it is quite impossible to produce well-rotted 
dung by the use of neat urine without considerable losses. This 
fact mav be illustrated by the following table, and, incidentally, 

IS shown by all the investigations that have been carried out 
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on the making of farmyard manure.* Three equal portions of 
straw were saturated either with water or urine and allowed 
to ferment for three months in the laboratory, the two portions 
with urine' being subjected to different temperatures. As will 
be seen from the following table, these two portions fermented 
to different degrees — the dry matter Josses being 49 and 60 
per cent, respectively, hut the final nitrogen content was almost 
identical, and practically three-fourths of the nitrogen supplied 
as urine was lost. 

Loss of Dry 

Matter. Nitrogen. 

Tcnyp. per cent. Initial. Final. Loss-- or 

Gain + 





mgrin. 

mgrm. 

mgrm. 

Straw with water ,, 

.. (36'^0.=97T.) 

401 

71 

97 

-1-26 " 

Straw ,, urine 

(26“C.=8(rF.) 

49- 1 

507 

178 

-329 

Straw ,, 

.. (36'C.=:97'F.) 

59-8 

507 

176 

-331 


It would be erroneous, liowever, to assume that such losses 
are inevitably connected with a satisfactory breakdown of 
straw, or that the conditions ordinarily obtaining in the farm- 
yard at all represent optimum proportions between the straw 
vvlncli IS to he decoin]K)sed, and the concentration of nitrogen 
in the urine whi(di eventually serves for this decomposition. 
I’hat equally good rotting may he obtained without loss of 
nitrogen is ^liown hv the cases given in the table below. In 
the experiiiH'iits to which the table refers, straw* was incubated 
with urine in different coiK'ontratioiis for periods up to 86 days. 
Even after this period the losses that occurred with satisfactory 
rotting and within the lower concentrations were only about 4 
jicr cent, of the total nitrogen of the final product. The ordinary 
losses of the manure heap are frequently more than tenfold this 
amount. 


Nniiiber of Experiment. 


At beginning 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Straw and urine nitrogen 

77 5 

157*0 

esrij 

317*6 

397*6 

After SC (fags 

Total nitrogen 

77*3 

153*1 


262*1 

308*0 


In addition to the two phases already mentioned, (a) in which 
straws overloaded with nitrogen loses it to a definite degree, and 
(b) in which straw with the requisite amount of nitrogen luay 
undergo rotting without appreciable loss and is therefore in a state 
of e(|uilihrium, there exists a third phase in w^hich under-saturated 
straw, by the agency of micro-organisms, exhibits a well- 
marked property of picking up nitrogen, particularly in the 

* S«e, for example, Russell & Richards, Jovrn- Agric, Sci., 11117, VoJ. VIIT, 
p. 495. 

B 
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form of ammonia, until the same final content of nitrogen in 
the rotted product is attained. Hence we might expect that in 
two different but adjacent portions of fermenting straw, the one 
overloaded with, and the other lacking, nitrogen,* the former 
portion loses and the latter accumulates nitrogen until a com- 
mon level is approached. That such is actually the case is 


Urea or ammonia nitrogen 


fitraw nitrogen 


Total organic nitrogen at end 



Ho t Z d if. ^ i y S f 90 



Fio. 1. — The illustrates the power of uiuior-sat uiiitetl t^traw to pick up 

Anniioiiisi kM by Buper-saturatwi straw. Ten portions of straw with incronsing 
quantities of nitro^^on (as iiroa) wore allowcti to fonnont for throe months. 


illustrated by the following data, and is diagram atically repre- 
sented in .Fig. L Ten portions of straws were moistened to the 
same extent, and while one received water only, the others 
received additions of soluble nitrogen in the form of urea in' 
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varying quantities, until the last portion was saturated with a 
solution similar in concentration of nitrogen to that of horset 
urine (1 per cent, of nitrogen). The different portions were then 
kept in an incubator for 3 months, at the end of which time it was 
evident that, contrary to expectation, the straw, without, or 
merely with low doses of nitrogen, had passed through a marked 
rotting process. On analysis, however, it was found that there 
had been a definite accumulation of nitrogen in the lower 
moriibers pf the series,, while the higher members had lost in 
some cases the greater portion of their original nitrogen. 

The Decomposition of Straw in the Presence of V arying Quant ities 
of Nitrogen as Urea. 

Number of Experiment. 


Treatment 

1 

8 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Al bt ijinninff 











Straw nitroRon mgrm. 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

U»oa nitrogen „ 

— 

h 

10 

84 

48 

97 

243 

486 

729 

973 

'I’otal mtrogen „ 

71 

76 

81 

95 

119 

168 

814 

557 

800 

1044 

A t find qf S months 











Organic nitrogen mgrm. 

18v) 

177 

174 

190 

192 

171 

245 

269 

181 

184 

Ammouiu ,« „ 

— 

5 

2 

4 

4 

29 

71 

68 

71 

76 

Total „ 

180 

182 

176 

194 

196 

200 

319 

837 

252 ■ 

210 

(iain or Iosa— „ 

109 * 

106 

95 

99 

77 

38 

5 

—220 

—548 

—134 

Dry IMattcr, loiia per oent. 

49 

46 

45 

49 

47 

58 

51 

48 

19 

14 


In seven out of the ten cases the final nitrogen of the fer- 
mented straw varied only between 180 and 210 mgrm., irrespec- 
tive of the nitrogen content of the original mixture. It should 
also be noted that the extent of the rotting, t.e., the loss of 
dry matter, in experiments 1 — 8 was very much greater Ihan 
in 9 and 10 in which the straw was subjected to the action 
of solutions closely approaching the concentration of ordinary 
urine, the high alkalinity of the latter exercising a check on 
decomposition. 

In the main, the nitrogen retained by super-saturated straw, 
or such as is accumulated by under-saturated straw, as in 
Nos. 1 — 0 in the above table, appears to be stored up in an 
organic or non-ammoniacal form. The maximum retention lias 
been found to occur within the first four weeks, after which time 
breakdown of this organic nitrogen to ammonia and consequent 
loss by volatilisation seems to keep pace with loss of dry matter. 
Finally, the material assumes a “stabilised “ condition — ^the loss 
of nitrogen becomes greatly diminished or may be absent alto- 
gether for long periods. These three phases — accumulative, 
dispersive and stable — are shown in Fig. 2, which illus- 
trates the type and extent of the changes taking place in a 
mixture of straw and urine during a period of four months. 

B 2 
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Between the 00th and the 120th day little change is found to 
take place either in the amount of “ stabilised or “ fixed 
nitrogen or the proportion of this nitrogen and the ammonia 
which appears to be held by fermented material even at a high 
temperature (87° C. = 99 ^ F.), and in spite of the frequent 
handling and exposure associated with sampling operations. In 
general, it may be stated that when straw has worked from an 



After 52 days After B9 After 127 daiyii 

Fi( 5. 2. — The (liagraijj illuFtraics the changes that occur when straw is fermented 
in tlio i)rfs('nce of uniK'. Tlie black <tisce represent fixed nitrogen, and the white 
outei circles ici)iesent aminonui nitrogen. 

uiisalurat(‘(l to a “ stable phase little or no free ammonia is* to 
be found, but straw which commences with a super-abundance of 
nitrogen ap])ears to hold, wlieii in a fermented state, upwwds of 
14 per cent, of its nitrogen in the form of ammonia so long as 
th(t material is in a moist condition. Desiccation leads almost to 
complete loss of ammonia, and in this respect as well as in the 
proportion of ammonia in the moist material, the artificial 
resembles the natural manure. 
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From ttie study of the inter-relations between nitrogen 
and straw, we have come to the conclusion that the amount of 
nitrogen necessary for pronounced rotting, and the amount which 
straw is capable of ‘‘ fixing ” in the form of ammonia are iden- 
tical, and that, in general, the figure varies only between 0.70 
and 0.75 parts of nitrogen per 100 parts of dry straw. Within 
these limits fermentation proceeds without loss of nitrogen, and 
it is obvious that, except in so far as the nitrogen content of the 
original straw varies, the final “ stabilised ” product obtained 
when rotting lias proceeded to the (^xtent of 40 to 45 per cent, 
of dry matter must likewise exhibit comparatively slight variation 
in its nitrogen content. In our experiments the '' stabilise] 
jiroduct obtained from the fermentation of straw under a variety 
of eonditions possesses a nitrogen content of about 2 per cent. 
calciilat(‘d on the dry material. 

It thus becomes possible to estimate fairly accurately what tlie 
nitrogen content of any particular samjile of fermented straw 
will he whi‘n rotting lias proceeded to an appreciable extent. If, 
for example, the nitrogen (^intent of the original straw is equal 
to 0.50 ])er ('cnt., and we assume that the theoretical amount of 
iimiiuiiiia nitrogen, ecjual to 0.72 lb. of nitrogen for 
100 II). ol straw, lias been fixed, then, witli a loss of 40 per cent, 
of dry matter during fermentation, the I’esultant rotted straw 
will ('ontain (0.50 t- 0.72) x 100 ~ GO = 2.08 per cent, of 
organic nitrogen in llu‘ dry matter. An additional amoimt of 
ammonia nitrogen would probably result in a portion remaining 
as fre(‘ ammonia which, as indicated above, would be liable to 
loss if the fermentc'd straw^ were allowed to become dry. The 
data thus obtained enable us to turn to the jirocess of inducing 
th(‘ fermentation of sti*aw on a large scale, and are also capable 
of application to th<' conditions operating in the production of 
ordinary farmyard nmniire. 

Suggested Method for the Preparation of Artificial Manure. * 

— As regards large scalt‘ w'ork, a number of factors have U) be 
takt ‘11 into account wdiich did not operate in the laboratory experi- 
ni(*nts. Experience has showm that urea and ammonium car- 
bonate ai'o the most suitable carriers of nitrogen since they 
ensure a favourable alkaline reaction, and lead to rapid break- 
dowui, provided that they are not present in large excess. They 
are, however, far too expensive at the present time to admit of 
general use in farm w’ork, although a reduction in the cost of 

♦ This procefis, as well as its application to tlie purification of sew'age, haK 
been covered by Letters Patent (British Pat. No. 152387). 
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manufacturing synthetic urea would create conditions favourable 
to its extended use. As an alternative source of nit.ogen, 
eyanamide (nitrolim) and sulphate of ammonia have been used 
with success. Whilst eyanamide already contains sufficient free 
lime to keep in check any acid compounds formed during fer- 
mentation, sulphate of ammonia must be supplemented by the 
addition of a base, and for this purpose finely-ground chalk, 
ground limestone, or waste lime from causticising plant at soap 
works may be used. For general purposes it will be found that 
upwards of | cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and 1 cwt. of finely 
divided carbonate of lime per ton of straw are sufficient to induce 
fermentation. The main obstacles to large scale opera- 
tions at the present time arise from the great tardiness with 
which raw straw takes up the moisture necessary for fermenta- 
tion. Where pits are available this difficulty may be overcome 
by allowing the straw to remain immersed for 2 to 4 days, 
after which the free liquid may be drained off. In the case of 
heaps or stacks on open ground no advantage appears to be 
(Obtained by continued wetting with large quantities of water, 
and we suggest, as a nioi’t* effective method of securing the neces- 
sary saturation of the straw, sprinkling the heap comparatively 
lightly with water and allowing a couple of days to elapse before 
a second sprinkling is given. During this time a slight fermen- 
tation with increase in temperature sets in, rendering the straw 
more capable of absorbing a second slight application of water 
than would otherwise be the case. When examination has shown 
that the interior of the heap has become uniformly moist, 
the source of nitrogen may be applied in the form of solution, or 
in the case of eyanamide and other products, this may be broad- 
casted over the surface of the heap and watered in. The moist 
convenient method of making the heap, wetting the straw, and 
supplying the necessary nitrogen for fermentation depends so 
much on local conditions that much must be left to the initiative 
of the farmer himself. 

General Characteristics of Artificial Farmyard Manure.— 

Artifi(‘ial farmyaid manure prepared from j^raw is a well disinte- 
grated plastic material in which the tubular character of the straw 
has been to a great extent destroyed. There is an almost com- 
plete absence of smell, the little there is being slightly fusty or 
mouldy in character. When prepared through the agency of a 
compound in the presence of free lime, there is a tendency 
towards the production of a blackish colour, while if prepared 
from soluble alkalies such as ammonium carbonate, liquid 
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ammonia, or compounds giving free ammonia such as urea or 
peptone, or in the presence of sodium hydroxide or sodium car- 
bonate, the colour is dark brown, and differs only slightly 
fiom the natural product. The liquid, which is gradually 
expressed from the fermenting straw as more and more dry matter 
is lost by fermentation, has a dark brown colour and a smell which 
is indistinguishable from stale urine. 

Application o! Results to the Production of Ordinary 
Farmyard Manure. — Since it has been possible to produce 
material identical in physical properties with well-rotted farmyard 
manure, dilfering only in chemical composition in so far as the 
latter contains appreciable quantities of phosphorus and potash 
derived from foods consumed by the animal, the possibility sug- 
gested itself that the results might be applicable to the making of 
ordinary farmyard manure and led to an inquiry in this direction. 

Of the three constituents ordinarily present in manure — urine, 
fa'ces and straw — the fences appears to contribute to the physical 
character of the product only, since manure can bo produced with- 
out their presence, l^foreover, definite experiments have shown 
that, chemk‘,ally, fcecal nitrogen i.s to a gi'eat extent inert and 
is not capable of contributing to the decomposition of straw to 
any degree comparable with urine nitrogen. On the contrary, 
certain methods of feeding farm animals, a»nd particularly of 
horses, sometimes lead to the production of feces containing 
quantities of readily available carbohydrates, and it has been 
shown"^ that such feces are capable of supporting the fixation of 
atriiosplieric nitrogen. There is every reason to suppose, there- 
fore, that the fecal portion of the manure heap inclines 
slightly in the direction of itself requiring nitrogen rather than 
acting as a source of nitrogen for the decomposition of straw. 
With the above exception of some horse fjoces, the solid excre- 
ments of farm animals may be regarded as having reached a state 
similar to that observed above in fermented straw, i.e., 
containing roughly 2 per cent, of nitrogen in the dry 
matter. This is borne out by the following mean figures which 
have been obtained from various sources: — 

Horse feces (mean of 8 records) - 2*00 per cent. N. in dry matter. 

Cow „ ( „ „ 11 „ ) = 1-88 „ „ 

Sheep „ ( „ „ 7 „ ) = 1-92 ., 

Average of 26 records = 1*93 ,, ,, 

We thus see that during the process of digestion, and also 
possibly by virture of bacterial action in the intestinal tracts, the 


♦ Jour. Agric. ScL^ 1917, Vol. VIII, p. 299. 
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percentage of organised nitrogen close ly agrees with the figure 
^'epeatedly found for fermented straw to which purely mineral 
nitrogen was supplied, and subsequently converted by a bacterial 
action into organised nitrogen. 

Since evidence of this stabilised condition is found in the 
product of the fermentation of straw and urine, and also in the 
undigested portion of food passing through the animal, it might 
be expe(de(] that comparable conditions would prevail in the 
manure heap. l)esj)ite the fact that the manure heap 
usually consists of the liquid and solid excrements of different 
animals fed with widely different diets, together with litter of 
various kinds and in variable ijroj)ortions, and that this mixture 
is allowed to mature under conditions absolutely lacking in 
uniformity, the majority of the n.vailable data regarding the 
composition of farmyard manure indicate a striking similarity 
in the percentage of fixed or “ noii-aminoniacal ” nitrogen. 
'Without giving details of the methods of feeding or 
of the conditions under wdiich the manure was produ(*ed, it 
may be siifTScicnt to state that the mean content of fixed or 
organised nitrogen in manure made undei* controlled C(;nditioii^ 
in America, on the Continent, and in this country. ])rov(\s to be 
2.09 per cent, as a mean of 43 records. We are now' in a 
position to appreciate more accurately the cluiracter of the 
changes which proceed during the making and storage of 
manure. Ilepeated experiments carried out during the last three 
de(‘ndes have shown tliat during this process a very considerable 
proportion of the nitrogen originally contained in the food and 
litter is almost invariably lost, and this loss, wdiich may 
amount to upwards of 10 or 50 per cent, of tlu' w’hole, app(airs 
to fall largely, or even exclusively, on the urine nitrogen, i.e., 
the most valuable nitrogtm, since it is the most readily avail- 
able constituent of the manure. To prevent or reduce this 
loss Ijoth chemical and physical measures have been suggested, 
all of wliich have proved either ineffective or have interfered 
seriously with the rotting procc'ss. 

If dung-making be regarded as essentially a strawy-rotting 
process it is possible to obtain some explanation of miudi o| 
the loss which lias been found to occur. We have seen that the 
nitrogen-fixmg powx^r of straw is strictly limited, and that any 
surplus nitrogen in the form of ammonia is liable to loss by 
evaj)oration. Tt may therefore be assumed that the j^ractice of 
supplying (‘oncentrated feeding stuffs to farm livestock merely 
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results in an increased production of soluble nitrogen, which, 
owing to the normally overloaded condition of the litter, is 
liable to relatively greater loss than where such feeding stuffs 
are not used. 

We have attempted to test the accuracy of this view by; 
computing the amount of nitrogen that ought under ordinary 
conditions to be recovered in the form of manure from any 
given system of feeding. For this purpose we have taken: — 

(а) tlift total amount of nitrogen contained in the straw used as litter ; 
this is apparently not in a form liable to loss ; 

(б) the amount of indigestilde or fa*cal nitrogen as calculated from the 

digestion co-efficients of the foods consumed ; 

(c) the amount of nitrogen which the tpiantity of litter employed should 
))c theoretically <‘apable of retaining, i.c., (1*72 Ih. of nitrogen per 
100 ll>. of straw ; and, 

(d) flu* amount of nitrogen present as ammonia at the end of the experi- 
ment ; tins (piantity is extremely variahle and is determined by the 
a(‘tual conditions, a^ation, exposun*, and the length of the period 
during wiiich tiie manure is stored. 

1'Jic application of this method to the actual results obtained 
in a nnmber of feeding exiieriments shows that a fairly close 
approximation may be obtained. 

Two instances nuty b(‘ given, the first relating to rroft-ssor 
T. Ib Wood's exjierimcnt, at Cambridge,'^ and the second to that 
of rrofessor Hendrick i on the feeding of bullocks on roots and 
straw. The following table gives an extract of Professor Wood's 
data relating to the amount of total and digestible nitrogen 
supi)lied to the respective sets of animals, and the net amount 
exeret(Kl after deduction of the cakailated nitrogen due to the 
liv(^-weight incivas(* of the animals. As tlie animals were not 
fcal with straw but were able to pick over that supplied :ts litt^ 
it has been assuiiual that one-quarter of tlu^ whole would be 
consumed, and due allow’ance has been made for this. In the 
twx) instances, therefore, after making this deduction, 41.15 
and S3. 85' lb. of nitrogcui w'erc supplied to the animals, whilst 
only 30.9 and 40.70 11). wore recovered in the manure. The 
totals obtained by calculating the indigestible or fa‘cal nitrogen, 
together with that contained in the litter and the amount which 
this litter is theoretically capable of fixing, closely approach 
those obtained by actual analysis of the manure, being 33.6 as 


• Jiiur, Aiffic. Sci,, 1907-08, Vol. II, p. 207. 
t North Scot. Coll. Agric., 1918, Bull. No. 22. 
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against 30.9 Ib. and 46.51 as compared with 46.70 lb. in the 
two cases respectively. 

No Cake. Cake. 



Total 

Indigest. 

Total 

Indigest. 

Nitrogen. 

or Fmcal 

Nitrogen, 

or Foeeal 



Nitrogen. 


Nitrogen. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Muii^^olds 

17*f> 

4-0 

17-6 

4*0 

Hay 

21-3 

85 

2T3 

8*5 

Straw 

U-O 

1-7 

8-6 

1*65 (;J taken 





as food) 

Oako 

— 

— 

42-8 

5-56 

Total Nitrogen minus nitrogen 

4M.5 

14-2 

83*85 


in livo-weiglit inereasw. 








Calculated. 


Fa'cal nitroiL;t‘n 

— 

14*2 

— 

19*71 

Straw „ 

— 

7-3 

— 

7*0 

Nitrogen fixed by litter 

— 

10-2 

— 

9*8 

Nitrogen found as ammonia... 

— 

I'tl 


lO'O 


Total (calculated) -- 4()'51 

Total actunll}' fou?i(l ... r- 30*‘d - 4<i‘70 

The data referring to Professor Hendrick's experiments are 
contained in the table below in a somewhat condensed form. 
The total amount of nitrogen supplied to the animals as food 
amounted to 613 lb., and of this it has been calculated that 4*2 lb. 
were retained by the increase in live- weight of the animals, thus 
making the total amount which should have been present in the 
dung equal to 673 lb., whilst only 524 lb. were actually recovered 
as organic and ammonia nitrogen. For the calculation, we liave 
taken the faecal nitrogen as given by Professor Hendrick as 
276 lb., the nitrogen contained in the litter as 100 lb., and the 
amount of nitrogen which would be fixed by the litter (equal to 
146 cwt. with a dry matter content of 91 per cent., as 107 IK 
It will bo seen that the sum thus obtained is 537 lb. by calcula- 
tion, as against 524 lb., by analysis. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Professor Hendrick himself calls attention to the fact 
that the cattle used in the experiment did better than might 
have been expected from accepted scientific standards of digested 
litter, and raises the question as to whether the foods actually 
used were not more digestible and of higher starch value than 
is allowed in Kellner’s tables. If this were the case, it would 
simply mean that the amount allowed in our calculation as indi- 
gestible or faecal nitrogen is somewhat too high, and would 
consequently bring the totals of the analytical and the calcu- 
lated amounts into still closer agreement. 
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J mlgt'ical Data, 

lb. 

Calmlaied Data. 

lb. 

Nitrogen supplied in food = 

m 

Indig. (f fecal) nitrogen... 

= 276 

Nitrogen „ „ litter - 

100 

Nitrogen in litter 

Nitrogen fixed by litter 
(16-3.52 lb. (hj 91 per 

= 100 

Total nitrogen “ 

Total nitrogen recovered 

713 

cent, dry matter x 0*72, 
/.c., fixation constant) 
Nitrogen as ammonia ... 

= 107 
= 54 

in dung 

524 

Total calculated 

= 537 


Similar calculations have been made in the case of 
other feeding experiments, but these two instances will probably 
suffice to show that the amount of nitrogen which we found 
straw to be capable of fixing in the laboratory, is also most 
probably built up into organic form and to the same extent 
under ordinary farm conditions. It is, perhaps, outside the 
scope of this paper to suggest means by which the observed 
losses which occur in the making of manure may be minimised, 
but rational practice would appear to lie in the direction of a 
mori' liberal use of litter in order to increase the amount of 
ammonia that can be fixed, with the further result of a con- 
siderable increase in the dung-making capacity of a given 
number of stock. 
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THE CLAYING OF FEN SOILS. 

Wilfrid S. Mansfield, B.A., 

Adchorij Chemist, School of Ayricnllure, Camhridyo. 

The true fen soils of Anglia, or “ Blacklands ” as they 
are callenl, are light soils, black in (*olonr, containing a very 
high percentage of organic matter, the mineral matter present 
being mainly coarse and fine sand, only a very s’ lall percentage 
of the finer pa-i’ticles being present. Mven the top soil may 
contain over 50 per (‘ent. of organic matter, and in the subsoil 
the high oiganic contcait is even more marked, until a layer of 
unadulterated peat is .Nlnick, sometimes within a foot of the 
surfa-ce. This layer of peat may be onl\ a few inches in 
thickness, in which case the local name of “ Bears’ Muck ” 
is given it, or it mn\ continue to a dejilh of several feet, ruder 
this ])ciat is either sand and gravid, or clay, and on this the 
value of the land dejiends. Blackland overlying clay is superior 
in ever\ way to that o\erlving sand and gravel, and if the (day 
is witliin foui* had of the surface, then the process of claying 
the top soil is rendeied idieaper and tlie land has an increased 
val ue. 

Historical. — Tlie practiee of claying fenland is undoubtedly 
an ancient one, thougli exactly when and where it had its origin 
it is inipossihle to say. Arthur Young, in his Lincahishirc, 
WTitten in 1790, does not mention it, from wdii(*h it may 
p('rlia])s he assumed that it was not then a common practice. 
Kaimtid Wells in his llisionj of tjic Dniuianc of the 
Great Level of the Fens, 1880, gives an inten‘Sting note 
on tliis subject in which he says: “This mode of manage- 
ment is so \ery modern, that the author finds some diffienlty 
in giving an accurate descrijdion of its singular process.’’ He 
continues, “The object is to give .solidity to the land; but it 
is for (‘X])erierK*c to prove w hether the heavier soil w ill not fon^e 
itself liack before the industrious owmer can reap the reward 
of the exjiense h(‘ has thus unavoidably incurred. One beneficial 
effect, imdoiibtedh , arises from the measure — the employment 
of the ])Oor.’’ 

In 18dl Mr, Morton, writing in the Journal of the Royal 
Ayricultnral Socieiif, says : “ This mode of improving peaty soils 
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extends over a very large district, indeed it is equal in extent 
to the extent of the fens, for, although the whole of the Fenland 
in Jjincolnshire, Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire has not been so treated, there is scarcely a fanner 
but what has, and is now proceeding with this important 
improvement. I Imve witnessed this operation for the last 15 
years; and I believe it was begun long before.’’ Skertchly in 
his Fenland, 1878, refers to the practice as having been in much 
favour for the past 20 years. 

As the cost in 1841 was estimated by Mr. George Cooke, 
manager of Lord Harrowiw’s Lincoliishire estate, at only 
51s. per a(Te, the incr(^ase in yield of whc^at obtained being 10 
bushels per acre of 10 per cent, heavier grain, the im- 
provement to last 15 years, it is hardly to be w'ondered a^t that 
the practice increased rapidly. As the price of corn rose, so 
claying grew in popularity, for the increased cost of labour 
was small in comparison. 

With the decline in agriculture the practice was gradually 
discontinued by the smaller tenant farmers, but it was kept alive 
by tilt' larger farmers, many of whom owned their holdings. 
For .sfinit' yt'ars before the War i1 was again growing in favour. 
With the extreme scarcity of labour during the War all opera- 
tions of this nature were of net'Ossily stopped, and it w^as only 
during tlie winter of 1919 — 1920 that it was recommenced to 
any t'xtt'iit. Indeed, with the very high cost of labour, and the 
uncertainty of the outlook, the wonder is that it was recom- 
meru*ed at all, and it argues well of the ]>ractice that it should 
be tliose nit'Ti who had liad most experience of it in the past 
who were the first to restart. 

Objects, — Claying is usually done in the winter months, 
when other work on the farm is slack, and the field selected 
has generally carried corn the javvious year. The objects 
aimed at are : — 

1. To npply a maximum amount of clay to the surface soil 
with a minimum of labour. 

2. To avoid burying any of the “made” top soil, hut to con- 
serve it on the surface, 

8. To replaci' the clay removed, refilling the trenches 
with inert peat, material which it is useless to incx^rporato 
with the top soil (which already contains e.xcess of organic 
matter), hut which, being of a porous nature, will assist 
drainage. 
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Method of Claying. — Operations are begun by opening fur- 
rows with a horse plough 18 yards apart and parallel to each 
other. It is usual to plough 2 furrows 10 to 12 in. in width, 
leaving 12 in. of unploughed land in the centre, thus making 
the trenches roughly 3 ft. wide at the top. The workman 
begins at one end of a furrow by sinking a hole about 5 ft. 
long and 3 ft. wide. The top soil is laid on one side of the 
hole; the peat from the first hole is piled at the end of 
the furrow. The clay, which lies directly under the peat, is 
struck at various depths from 2 to feet. If the clay is deeper 
than 6 feet, then the operation becomes diffic ilt and expen- 
sive, and will not as a rule be attempted. From three to four 
spits of clay (3 to 4 feet) are then thrown out into heaps, half 
on one side of the hole and half on the other. The sides of 
the hole are undercut to some extent, so tha^t the maximum 
amount of clay may be obtained from each hole. Holes are 
then sunk all up the furrow, about 1 foot apart, the 
space being left to shore up the sides of the trench and keep 
them from caving in; also to act as a dam to prevent the 
water, which rapidly accumulates in each hole as it is dug, 
from filling the trench. In digging the second hole the top 
soil is laid on one side as before, but the peat is thrown into the 
first hole, and thus the useless material dug from each hole 
helps to fill up the preceding one. 

It is the custom among some farmers to cut away the par- 
tition left between each hole after the clay has been removed 
and the partition has served its purpose. In this way a con- 
tinuous trench is made across the field, so that as it is filled 
with porous peat it acts as a drain, which discharges its water 
at either end into the dykes surrounding every field. This 
practice seems to be thoroughly sound and may be commended 
to the notice of those who are not at present in the habit of 
carrying it out. 

Having completed several holes, the, workman goes back and 
spreads the heaps of clay evenly over the land to a distance of 
f) yards on each side of the trench. 

The tools used are an ordinary spade for clearing away the 
top soil and peat, a fork for spreading the clay, a small light 
wooden shovel or spoon with a thin sharp cutting edge and 
about 12 to 14 in. deep, for digging the clay, and a large 
wooden scoop for throwing out the water as it accumulates in 
(D^'h hole back into the preceding one. The amount of water 
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met with varies greatly; where there is much to be contended 
with it renders the operation difficult and expensive. 

The clay having been excavated and spread over the whole 
field, the work of filling in the trenches is begun. Three 
furrows are ploughed round each trench, usually with a 
digging plough, to a depth of 8 or 10 inches. After the third 
furrow has been turned the plough is followed by a gang of 
men with spades, who remove about 12 inches of subsoil and 
peat from the bottom of the furrow, and throw it into the open 
trench. The plough follow’s and turns a fourth furrow, the 
bottom of which is dug out and thrown into the trench as 
before. This process is continued until the trench is filled in. 
By this ingenious method, known locally as subsoiling, the top 
soil remains on the surface, and the trench is filled with peat. 
I'he whole field is then ploughed, the clay being buried 
to a depth of fi inches. The cultivator follows, and the land is 
prepared for a crop of potatoes or mangolds in the usual way, 
roots being usually the crop chosen to follow’ an application of 
clay. 

Cost. — The digging of the holes and the excavation and 
spreading of the clay is done by skilled “Toolmen by piece- 
W’ork. cost varies wnth the depth of the clay and the 

amount of water present in the soil. Prices ascertained in the 
wuntor of 1919 — 1920 varied from 11s. to 15s. per chain of 
trench dug. The cost of claying per acre in that particular 
season was approximately as follows, clay being struck at a 
depth of 4 feet, and water not being excessive: — 

£ 8, d. 

Setting* out work witli plough 0 6 0 

CoHt of digging holes, exeavaling and spreading clay, 
trenches 13 \d. ajmit, @ 12s. per chain, 17 chains 

(aj 12s. ... ... 10 4 0 

Cost of filling in (suhsoiling), including plough 2 10 0 

£13 0 0 


The work is hard and requires a good deal of skill, and the 
“ Toolrnen’* earn from 9s. to 10s. per day of 11 hours. 
Wages are always rather higher in the fen country than in 
the surrounding districts, but most of the work is done by the 
piece. In fact, the amount of piece work is a characteristic 
of fen farming, the result being a more efficient and better type 
of labour, as Pnder thi system men earn what they are in- 
dividually worth. A Toolman,” that is a skilled man, in the 
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prime of life is nearly always at piece work either dyking, 
claying, manure carting and spreading, hoeing, or harvest 
work, the horses being worked mainly by lads. 

Duration of the Cla3ring. — For the purpose of valuations of 
Tenant Right, claying is valued on a seven-year basis, but this 
is generally admitted to he a very conservative estimate. 
Creorge Cooke, already mentioned above, estimated claying to 
last for 15 rears, and provided it has been well done, there is 
no doubt tliat its effects may he seen for 20 years. The 
full benefit is not b'lt until the second year, by which time 
the clay has l^ecorne iboronghly i n corpora t» d with the soil. 
During the first year much of the clay may be observed lying 
on the surface in small lumps. 

.\fter a period of 15 years the operation may generally be 
repeated with profit. By that time most of the clay will have 
been washed through the top soil. Indexed, the writer has known 
fields wliich have hocTi clayed B and I times at intervals of from 
1 5 to 20 years. 

Benefits of Claying.— As regards the benefits derived by 
various crops from claying, exact figures are wanting, hut it is 
safe to say that both (piantity and (juality are affected. It is 
a fact that originally, when these lands w(*re first r('cla-imod 
and brought into cultivation, the first improvement carried 
out after draining was the application of large quantities of 
clay. W ithout such an application it was found impossible to 
grow wheat at all. wliile oats yielded hut a poor, light crop. 
Practitioners hav(* declanal to the writer that their potato crops 
W(‘re increas(Hl hv 2 tons an acre after claying, and man- 
golds considerably more. Heavy crops of coi-n will stand 

better on land wliich has been recently clayed, and this point 
is of first importan(*e in a di.strict where the greatest bugbear to 
the farmer is a laid crop. 

Tt is by no means easy altogether to ac(*oiint for iho great 
bcruTit derived by bmland from a heavy ajiplication of clay. 
Tlieie is no doii])t that several factors are involved. That the 
action is neither entii'elv chemical nor entirely mechanical is 
ci'dain. It has bt-en held by some writers that the clay 

sup])li('s lime, in which the top soil is deficient. A glance at 

fclie analyses given below of two typical blackland soils, with 
their underlying clavs, will show that the top soil alreadv 
contains plenty of lime, and that the clav contains onlv a. 
very small porcentag(^ Tn exceptional cases where the ’top 
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soil is acid, the small amount of lime in the clay will have 
a beneficial efiPect, yet, generally speaking, there is no deficiency 
of lime in the top soil to make up. 

The potash supplied by the clay is a factor which must 
be considered. In experiments on the manuring of blackland 
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carried out between .1898 and 1907 by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Impart ment of Agriculture, it was found that no benefit 
Was gained by the potato crop from the addition of sulphate of 
potash to other artificial manures. This is borne out by 
experience, for the almost universal dressing for potatoes 

0 
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on this land consists simply of from 8 to 10 cwt. per acre of 
superphosphate, no potash manure being used. 

Of all the benefits, however, the most important seem to 
be consolidation and drainage. With soils containing only 20* 
to 25 per cent, of mineral matter, and from 50 to over 70 per 
cent, of humus, the consolidation effected by an application of 
upwards of 100 tons of clay per acre is obvious. 

It may be noted here that Clay No. IT in the analysis is 
really not clay and contains over 70 per cent, of coarse and 
fine sand. This is realised by the farmer to be very inferior 
material, but running through it are veins of Clay No. IT a, 
which, as may be seen by the analysis, is a very superior 
clay, containing over 50 per cent, of the finer fractions. 

The solidity given to these blackland soils by a dressing 
of clay is quite remarkable. As Mr. Pusey says, in 
the Journal of the Royal Ay ri cultural Society y* “ In wet 
weather, even on a stubble, a horse will often sink in to the 
fetlocks; yet where so slight a dressing of clay as 40 cartloads 
per acre has been applied in the previous winter, he will find 
a firm footing.” 

In the opinion of the writer the much improved drainage 
resulting from the modern method of claying already de- 
scribed, is one of the greatest benefits derived from it. In 
sinking a dyke across a field it will be found that the water 
table in the centre of the field is very much nearer the surface 
than it is at either side, where it is lowered by the proximity 
of the open drains which surround every field. It is clear 
that a scries of trenches 13 yards apart, G ft. deep, filled with 
a porous material such as peat, and discharging into open 
drains nt each end, will assist the free movement of water 
through the soU and improve the drainage. This point 
should be borne in mind by those who contemplate carrying 
out work of this nature. 

Owing to the very high percentages of humus it was found 
impossible to make mechanical analyses of the top and subsoils. 


Jour. Royal Agric. Soc.y Vol. II, ]>. 40 !). 
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THE EFFECT OF CHALK ON THE 
CULTIVATION OF HEAVY LAND. 

E. J. BusselL; D.Sc., F.E.S., and B. A. Keen, B.Sc., F.I.P. 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden. 

It has long been known in a general way that chalk or lime 
facilitates the cultivation of land, but so far as we are aware 
no field measurements are on record to show the magnitude of 
the effect. In the winter of 1912-18 large plots of land were 
chalked at Bothamsted, but strips of unchalked land were left 
in each field for purposes of comparison. Becords have been 
kept of the crops; these are given in Table I and show as a 
result of chalking an increased yield of clover, which reacts on 

Table I. — Ej^ect of CJialking on Yield of Crop. Chalk applied 
November, 1912, to March, 1913. 

Sawpit Field. j| Gl. Uarpetidm Field. 




! 

Yield per acre on j 


Yield per acre on 

Ywir. 

Crop. 

. 

-TJ 

('halked 1 

2bJoa(is . .50 loads 

Crop. 

.i, 

PS 

Chalkci 
20 loads 
per acre. 



.a 

o 

]>cr acre. | 


xs 

V 

1914 

Oats, bu.sh. ... 

44-6 

37*3 

41-1 ! 

Polatoes, tons 

9*3 

8*8 

19ir> 

Cluvcr, cwt. ... 

19*4 

.3.5*8 

39*2 I 

Bar lev, bush. 

.36*2 

.33-9 





j 

Straw, cwt. .„ 

19*1 

18-9 






Wheat, bush. 

20*9 

19*6 





; 

1 

Straw, cwt. ... 

21-4 

20*5 

1916 

Wheat, bush 

27-8 

33*8 

30-2 ! 

Wheat, bush. 

31-7 

27*3 


Straw, cwt. ... 


40*3 

;ir.-o i 

Straw, cwt. .. 

39-7 

37 ’3 




i 

Oats. bush. ... 

31*4 

38*6 





i 

Straw, cwt. 

20*0 

2.5-6 

1917 

Oats, bush. .. 

25*8 

29*7 

1 

27-1 1 

Wheat, bush. 

1 i 

1 24 -r* 

27-7 


Straw, owt. ... 

2H-4 

22*8 

22-!. j 

Straw, cwt, ... 

i 18*5 

20*1 

1918 

Wheat 

1 







1919 

Wheat 











- Plots n(*t separated. 




1920 

Oats 







1921 

Potatoes ... j- 








subsequent crops, but there is no increase in wheat, oats or 
potatoes, apart from that due to the growth of clover. On the 

0 2 
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old four-course rotation the g^in would have been obvious, but 
now that the rotation is widened to one of six courses or more, 
it is less evident. 

The ploughman always declares, however, that he can tell 
by the ease of working where the chalk is applied, and during 
the past six years attempts have been made to devise some means 
of measuring the benefit obtained. So long, however, as we 
were working with horse implements no success resulted. 
Eecently a tractor has been substituted for horses in the main 
work of ('ultivation, and among its advantages is the fact that 
its work can be exactly measured and recorded. These measure- 
ments are of great economic importance because the farmer pays 
direct for every additional pound on the drawbar pull. The 
Rothamsted Experimental Station is endeavouring to secure its 
own dynamometer, but so far no satisfactory implenumt is on the 
market. For the present purpose, however, we were fortunate^ 
in interesting the Hyatt Roller Rearing Co., and in borrowing 
from them, not only their high class dynamometer, but also the 
services of their Engineer, Mr. J. L. Bent, who took the 
measurements and calculated the results. 

The particular field on which the measurements were made is 
Pastures Field (also called Sawpit Field), which had been 
ploughed in October, 1920, immediately after the oat crop was 
removed. It was cross-ploughed in MiU'ch last to a depth of 
7 in., using an Austin tractor, and for part of the work a Ran- 
sorne three-furrow pbiugb, for the remainder a Cockshutt three- 
furrow i)Iough. The measurements recorded in Table II were 
taken during this ('ross-ploughing. 

The figures show that chalking not only increases the speed of 
ploughing but considerably reduces the drawbar pull, so that the 
cultivation is elfecled by the expenditure of less work and there- 
fore of ]eb:j petrol and less wear and tear on the tractor and 
implements. The iiKuease in speed in the casi‘ of the Cockshutt 
plough is from an average of 2.18 to one of 2. 28 miles per hour : 
in the (*as(; nf the Ransorne plough from 1.98 to 2.21 miles. 
The drawbar pull fell from 1,538 lb. to 1,358 lb. for three 
furrows with the Cockshutt. and from 1,610 to 1,425 lb. for 
thre(‘ funows with the Ransorne plough. 

The arcraffe (;j all results is a saviiig of 180 Ih. drawbar pull and 
an additional mile of ploughing in every 9 hours work as a con- 
sequcnce of challang The practical importance of this result 
needs no emphasis. There can he little doubt that all other 
cultivations arc facilitated by chalking. Seeing that the chalk 
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has already been applied 9 years and is still lightening the 
■work to this extent it has obviously saved a considerable amount 


Tahle II. — Mrafiiireme'nts for crom-ploughing Land already ploughed in Autunm* 
Cockshutf Plough^ Austin Tractor, 


A vej'age. i 

Unchalkcd. 

CkaJkcdy 

^0 loads Jiw chalk. 

1 Chalkcdy 

'oO load s '^dug" chalk. 

I 

Cindrc 

S.K 

CeiUre 

S.E. 

1 Crjifrc 

S.K 

1 

plot. 

plot. 

plot. 

plot. 

/)hl. 

plot. 

Miles per hour i 

Draught per plough, 

214 

2-21 

2 -.50 

2’27 

2*27 

1-88 

lb. 

616 

509 

465 

446 

483 

417 

Per sq. iii. in furrow 







section, lb. 

7-37 

712 

6*63 

6 37 

r» 90 

5-95 

Drawbar pull, lb. . . 

1,648 

1,.527 

1,395 

1,337 

i 1,450 

1,250 


Ransomc Plough^ Atistin 

Tractor. 



Miles per hour 
Draught per plough. 

1 im 


1 

' 215 

\ 

22*7 j 


lb 

.537 


1 467 


483 j 


Per stp in. in furrow, 




1 



section, lb. 

7-67 


! 6-67 

1 

1 

6-90 1 


Drawbar pull, lb. 

1,610 


1,400 

: j 

1,450 ; 



Depth of ploughinj;, 7 iiK‘hcs. 


Average of all results. 

U'iuhnnrd. Chalked. 


Miles per hour 211 2*22 

Draujrht per plnu.iih, lb 521 4f>l 

Per sq. in. in furr(*w section, lb 6*57 

Drawbar pull, lb, . 1,5(12 1.380 


in labour and will now save a great deal in the tractor. If it was 
desirable to apply chalk in the old horse days, it has become much 
more important to do so now, when every pound of drawbar pull 
has to be paid for and every fraction of a mile per hour additional 
speed means so much money aavc^d. It is probably not too much 
to say that the liming or chalking of heavy land should be 
regarded as one of the essential factors in the use of the tractor. 
The difference becomes even more striking when a heavier 
tractor is used with the heavy plough, as would often happen in 
autumn .and winter work. For comparison with the corres- 
ponding columns in Table TI. the following figures are given. 

Ramowc Plough with Titayi Tractor. 

thwhalkcd, ^0 loads chalk. 
Centre plot. Centre plot.. 

Miles (H;r hour ^ 

Draught per plough, lb <>08 475 

Per sq. in, in furrow •ection, lb. ... 8'()8 6'78 

Drawbar pull, lb 1,825 l,42n 

A part of this difference is due to the heavier weight of the 
Bansome plough, but the greater portion can be attributed to 
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the compacting of the soil in front of the plough by the Titan 
tractor, which weighs 60 cwt. against 30 cwt. for the Austin. 
In addition the Austin runs with two wheels in the furrow, 
whereas the Titan runs on the unploughed soil. 

It would be interesting to know just why chalk or lime has the 
remarkable effect here described, and the inquiry is being made 
in the Soil Physics Laboratory at Rothamsted, because the .action 
cannot properly be exploited until it is understood. 

It is possible that the chalk affects the degree of moistness of 
the soil. There is a difference in the appearance of the land 
after rain, which suggests a difference in moisture content. In 
walking over the field in winter one notices a duer, more porous 
look on the chalked plots, and the land is less sticky; this is 
seen every winter, and is frequently demonstrated to visitors. 
This is no doubt an important factor in determining the improved 
growth of clover on chalked land, which then reacts on the sub- 
sequent crops. 

Tt would not follow that the soil was actually drier because it 
looked so : the same results would be obtained if the soil were 
lightened or puffed up so that its pore space were increased. 

It is not proposed, however, to discuss here the reasons for 
the effect of chalk : the important point is that chalk lightens 
the soil to the marked extent indicated by these measurements. 

Tt is hoped to be able to extend these measurements and 
ascertain the effect of other manures on the work of cultivation. 
Farmyard manure is known to lighten the soil : green manure 
is assumed to have the same action. Sir A. D. Hall, when at 
Rothamsted, show(!d that the various artificial manures acted on 
soil eacl) in a characteristic way, and it seems probable that 
these also may affect the work of the tractor. It is obvious that 
any action a, fertiliser may have in increasing or diminishing 
the resistance of the soil to the tillage implements must be taken 
into account by the farmer in determining his choice of materials 
for use. 
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BRITISH GROWERS’ SCHEME FOR 
GRADING AND PACKING APPLES. 

W. J. Lobjoit, Controller of Horticulture , 

AND 

H. V. Taylor, B.Sc., M.B.E., Deputy Controller of Horticulture. 

The scheme for establishing in this country a proper system 
of grading and packing apples for the market, referred to in 
the article on “ Grading and Packing in the July issue of this 
Journal, has now been published by the Federation of British 
Growers. In this article an attempt has been made to explain 
this scheme, and a few notes have been added which, it is 
hoped, will be of assistance to those growers who may desire 
to adopt a system of grading and packing to meet the require- 
ments of the scheme. In the past horticultural journalists 
have written much on this subject, and many meetings of 
the trade have been held to discuss measures of reform ; 
this clofirly indicates that the problem is net a new one. 
The minds of the traders and the general public, however, 
were not, a few years ago, 8U8('.eptible to new ideas so drastic 
as to revolutionise the whole system of marketing, and little 
progress was made. Exporieiu'e in marketing British apples 
during 1919, when a large quantity was wasted, combined 
with the large importations of well-packed foreign and colonial 
fruit during 1920, has caused horticulturists to view the matter 
from a <lifrerent aspect. The retailer also, reflecting the prefer- 
ence of the consumer, has taken a definite stand, and by 
favouring in his purchases the well-graded and properly-packed 
imported fruit has clearly shown that he was by no means 
satisfied with the present system of marketing the home 
produce. 

The Ministry has been urging all concerned to adopt im- 
proved methods of grading, packing and marketing, and with 
public opinion tending strongly towards action in the same 
direction, the Federation of British Growers has rightly seized 
a favourable opportunity for launching a practical scheme to 
deal with the problem. Those concerned in drawing up this 
scheme and in devising machinery for carrying it into opera- 
tion deserve the support and goodwill of all British horticul- 
turists, and of the public in general. If it is taken up en- 
thusiastically by those interested in the growing and distri- 
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bution of ai)plieB, the scheme will probably revolutionise the 
system of packing fruit for the market and place it on a 
business footing. The Federation of British Growers is 
making history, and the movement will certainly be noted 
when the history of British fruit growing is written. 

It is hoped that the articles on “ Marketing of Fruit ” and 
“ Grading and Packing ” in the June and July issues 
respectively of this Journal^ made it clear that to ensure suc.cess 
it was iK'Cossarv that any scheme should be an agreed one, 
approved and supported by all sections of the horticultural 
industry — the grower, the wholesaler and the retailer. The 
Federation of British Growei-s fully realised tiiis important 
point, and having prepared a tentative scheme, convened a 
meeting on 24th May, the Controller of Horticulture being 
chairman, at which representative's of the Ministry, growers, 
wholesalers and retailers were present. The scheme of the 
Federation was, after (;onsideration and amendment to meet 
the views of other sections, finally agreed to in the form set 
out below. 

Before definitely setting out the scheme, it is probably wise 
to inform readers as to the course w^hich the consideration of 
measures of reform has taken. A review of previous articles 
in this Journal would show that the Federation of British 
Growers proposed to issue labels to be used on packages con- 
taining apples properly graded and packed in accordancje with 
the agreed conditions. Secondly, it was necessary to lay 
down standards for grades of fruit, quality, size of package, 
in terras of figures, so that the buyers and the sellers of the 
labelled packages would be able to discuss business matters in 
a language understood by all. 

Spaces are loft on the label for the grower to fill in the name 
of the variety, the grade of apple, and net weight or count 
of the package, and to add, if he desires to do so, his trade 
or other private mark. The label, duly completed by the 
grower, and used on the packages of standard size, purports 
to describe the apples accurately, and therefore becomes a 
form of contract between the seller (the grower or his agent) 
and the buyer of the fruit. It thus goes far to establish the 
system of “ honest dealings,’* a point strongly emphasized by 
the Ministry in the })mvisional scheme. 

The Federation of British Growers proposes to establish 
an Association known as the British Growers* Marketing 
Association, which wall be responsible for the distribution of 
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the labels, and for the general organisation of the scheme. 
All growers of fruit, and associations of such growers, will 
be able to join this Marketing Association, and so reap all the 
advantages which are afforded by a scheme of this kind. 
Whilst an org<misation of this kind cannot relieve the grower 
of financial responsibility for packages bearing the label, the 
contents of which full below the stated standards, it must, 
as a necessary safeguard to the scheme, set up a Tribunal of 
Arbitration with power to give authoritative decisions in such 
cases. 

The Scheme of the Federation of British Growers. — ^The 
particulars of the scheme as agreed to by the industry are as 
follows : — 

1. Apples. ""Sj’Kcial Dkssert fruit Hiich as Cox’s, <§(*. 

Quality — PiM'fect fruit only. Uniform colour and size. 

Grade — Mm, diaiu. in. 

Package — Peach box 17 J x llj x in. inside. 

Count — 

2. Apples.— Dessert. 

Quality — Odour, even tbrougliout package; sound, without any 
blemishes lilTeeting keeping or (luality; skin blemishes not to 
exceed 10 per cent, of tlie apples; evenly sized, min. diam. 2iD. 

Grades (sizes) 2 to 2^ in., Blue paper ; 2^ to .3 in., Pink and White 
paper ; 3 in. and over, Pink paper. 

Packagen — British standard box, 18 x llj x lOJ in. inside; Bonnet; 
Half- bushel sieve. 

3. Apples.— Cooking. 

Quality — As in 2 ; Min. diam. in. 

Grades — ^sizes) 2^ to 2J in., Blue paper ; 2} to 3^ in., Pink and 
White paper ; 3{ in. and over, Pink paper. 

Packages -Ilalf-harrel ; Barrel ; BusheJ-sieve ; British standard box. 

2 tand 3. Every package to be well lined, with coloured paper showing 
at top. All wicker packages to he lined with stiff paper. Every 
apple packed in British standard boxes to he diagonally packed 
and separately wrapped. 

Sale, {a) Boxes — coiinl or net weight, or minimum net weight. 

{}>) Bonnet — Half-lmshcl and bushel sieves — tightly packed in layers. 

Half-barrels and barrels — tightly packed. 

Net weight or minimum net weight. 

All these conditions only apply “ when inickedP 

Recommended standard sizes of empties (inside) : — 

Half-bushel- -diam. 15 in.; depth at side 8 in.; depth in middle 7 in. 
Bushel-sieve — „ 17 „ ; „ lOJ „ ; „ „ Din. 

Half-barrel— diam at top and bottom 16 in. ; depth 10J in. 

„ „ middle 17 in. 

It will be iiotieod that the apples are classified into three 
groups : Special Dessert, Dessert and Cooking. To be 
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marketed under the heading Special Dessert, the apples must 
be perfect fruits, of uniform colour and size, the minimum 
diameter of which shall be in. They are to be packed in 
peach boxes, and the number of apples is to be stated on the 
label. Many people will need convincing that perfect apples 
packed in shallow boxes will need any guarantee or label to 
sell them; from the method of packing the quality of the 
apples is apparent to the buyer, and no deception can be 
practised. Experience shows that growers now packing 
“ Specials *’ in peach boxes have been quite satisfied with the 
results; and little complaint as to this class of fruit has been 
raised by the wholesaler or retailer. The action of the 
Federation of British Growers does, however, follow the 
practice which has been adopted in South Africa for oranges, 
where the First Grade is described in the Fruit Export Act 
as “ Extra Specials.” In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the Inspection and Sales -\ct of Canada, 1915, 
described the best grade as ” Fancy Quality,” but in the 
Amending Act of 1918 this quality was omitted, the inference 
being that no regulations were necessary for ” Fancy Quality ” 
fruit, 

Eeviewing the grades for dessert apples other than 
” Specials,” it will be noticed that the apples have been 
graded according to size; the distinction between the grades 
or sizes is to be made apparent by the use of different^ 
coloured paper. This has distinct advantages, one being that 
theoretically the grades all start equal, {J>nd thus controversy 
as to whether a dessert apple of to 8 in. is superior or 
inferior to those of larger or smaller size cannot arise; 
secondly, traders have been accustomed to the use of coloured 
paper for differentiating the various grades of tomatoes — pink 
and white is used for the more expensive samples, pink for 
the medium price, and blue for the cheaper samples. This 
nomenclature for grades of apples appears to be unique. 
Most countries adopt a numerical system for classifying 
grades, siuih as 1, 2 and 3, though in some countries the 
woi*d Domestic*. ” occurs. The scale of sizes 2 — 2^ in., 
21 — 3 in., and 3 in. and over would appear to apply well so 
far as British-grown dessert apples are concerned. It is 
probable thal thc^ middle size of fruit (2?, — 3 in.), being the 
normal size, will soon establish for itself the premier place on 
the raarkc^ts in preference to the larger and smaller sizes ; 
so that, like tomatoes, the grades of apples ** Pink and 
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Whites,*' “ Pinks,’* and “ Blues ** will in virtue of their 
respective nlerits adjust their positions in commerce. The 
scale of sizes must be subject to alteration, and possibly the 
standards of quality may be subject to modification ; the selected 
packages now chosen may give place to newer and more 
adaptable ones; but the colours, once selected should, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, remain unalterable. 

One can imagine that the Federation of British Growers 
and the Committee appointed to help them when discussing 
the matter, found very considerable difficulties in arriving 
at an agreement for standard packages. The British Standard 
Box would no doubt be recognised by most as the best 
package for dessert apples, but bonnets, in spite of their many 
disadvantages, by being non-returnable and of light weight, 
would be favotired by many ; while the popular half -bushel 
sieve has served the British fruit grower too well in the 
past to discarded lightly. Becognising these claims the 
Grading and Packing Committee of the Federation of British 
Growers acted wisely in deciding to include for the present 
all thi VC pnckagcB. The measurement of the box and the half- 
bushel are stated so that standards for packages have at last 
been laid down. 

For cooking apples a similar method of grading and classi- 
ficalion is provided: but the scheme has not recognised 
cooking apples of a size less than in. in diameter, a 

decision with which all growers may not agree. It should be 
realised that the label, to be of value, must be reserved 
to distinguish superior classes of apples, and most people 
would admit that generally the public does not regard a small 
apple for cooking puqioses as ideal. The grades, the sizes, 
and the selected colours of papers will probably meet with 
general approval. 

Four different types of packages are to be recognised, the 
half-barrel, the barrel, the bushel sieve, and the British 
standard* box. Experience will soon decide the most suitable 
of these pa<jkages for each variety of apples. For most 
varieties and samples of cooking apples the box may be too 
costly to use, but it is no doubt included in order to provide a 
package for special cookers such as Newton Wonder, Gascoyne 
Scarlet, Blenheim Orange and Peasgood Nonsuch. Again, the 
respective sizes of these packages have been stated. The 
Ministry has been asked to bring to the notice of manu- 
facturers the necessity for making only such packages as are of 
the prescribed measurements. 
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Quality. — It is very difficult indeed to define and describe 
on paper what is meant by quality, and little criticism on the 
standard adopted can be made as the Committee has adopted 
a perfectly safe course in fixing a high and uniform standard 
for all apples. The scheme reads: ‘‘Colour even through 
packngc': sound, without blemishes affecting keeping or 
quality; skin blemishes not to exceed 10 per cent, of the 
apples; evenly sized.” In Canada, where a different standard 
of quality is fixed for each separate grade of apples, 1, 2, 
Domestic, and 3, not loss than 90 per cent, of the fruit must 
be free from scab, bruise, wormholes and other defects in 
order to reach the standard of Grade 1; not leti. than 85 per 
cent, for Grade 2 and 80 per cent, for the Domestic Grade; 
and for Grade 3 the fruit must include no culls. After decid- 
ing to differentiate grades merely by sizes, each of which 
would be distinguished by a special coloured paper, and not 
by the usual classification of superiority, it was logical that 
the standard of quality should be the same for all grades. The 
Committee and the Federation of British Growlers have, there- 
fore, in establishing grades and quality, departed, and 
departed widely, from the usual custom; but by adopting a 
very high standard of quality greater limitations on the 
extended use of the label have been imposed, and it may be 
necessary for most growers to adopt better hygienic measures 
for controlling pests and diseases before they will be able to 
produce apples in any quantity 90 per cent, free from 
blemishes and skin spot. The value of the scheme in stimulat- 
ing action in this direction will not be small. Again, the 
higher the standard of quality of fruit sold in labelled packages 
the greater appreciation will be given by buyers to such 
pacdcages, which will raise the potential value of the label. 

Packing. — All existing legislation on this subject in exporting 
countri(‘S re(|uires that the apples shall be ” properly packed.” 
It is very difficult to define the expression further, though 
Canada states that ‘‘ properly packed ” means itiat the package 
should b(' well and properly filled. 

The Committee and the F'ederation of British Growers have 
expressed their intention clearly by stating that every package 
must }>c w^ell lined, presumably with paper, to protect the^ 
sides of the package from bruising the apples, and so arranged 
that coloured paper shows on the top. It is further recognised 
that the sides of wicker packages, being rougher, tend to bruise 
apples more readily, and packing with stiff paper is insisted 
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on in this instance — a wise ruling. In all cases the apples are 
to be tightly packed in layers. To those experienced in pack- 
ing this rule appears unnecessary, for they recognise that 
apples cannot be packed otherwise than in layers, and that 
tight packing is essential if the pack is to remain firm during 
the journey. Large numbers of fruit growers are, however, 
not familiar with packing, so that the ruling is sensible and 
necessary. For boxes the Committee and the Federation of 
British Growers have accepted the diagonal pack which is 
admittedly the best pack for market fruit, and one that 
remains firm under rough handling; but it will be a surprise 
to many to read that every apple must be separately wrapped. 
It is recognised that wrapped apples are easier to pack than 
unwrapped ones, that the fruit is prevented from slipping 
about and so travels and keeps better because of its added 
protective covering. The public too is familiar with and 
expects to buy oranges, and even some imported apples, 
wrapped in tissue paper. Both in the standard of quality 
fixed, however, and also in this regulation as to wrapping, the 
Federation has boldly set itself to reach a high ideal by one 
jump. The Ministry could not withhold its approval, but it 
may be (piestioned whether to start with the realisatio]i of the 
ideal is not something of a counsel of perfection, and whether 
as a practical policy it would not have been better to have 
made a beginning wilh provisions a little less rigorous and 
then, as growers became familiarised with the scheme, to 
have tightened it up. The high level to which costs have 
mounted creates a difficulty for all growers, and amounts to a 
veritable scare to many; even the cost of tissue paper wrappers 
may be the straw that weights the scales of judgment against 
the adoption of the scheme. The more up-to-date growers 
will, however, probably consider that the greater efficiency 
outweighs a slight extra cost. 

It must never be forgotten that the scheme under review 
is primarily concerned with the home market. Regulations 
which may be absolutely necessa.ry for an export trade can 
here be safely and wisely dispensed with. One does not, in 
saying this, lose sight of the nascent export trade in English 
apples which before the War was attaining quite respectable 
dimensions, and which it is of immense importance to encour- 
age to the utmost. In the question of packages, as a contrast, 
the Federation scheme wisely deals with the well-known 
susceptibilities of the grower with almost maternal tenderness, 
and has lent the asgis of its protection to prolong the life of 
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several forms of package hoary with antiquity — ^forms which 
the ardent reformer, hasty for the attainment of the ideal, 
might have rejected. 

Net Weight or Count. — The scheme to succeed has to meet 
the grievance of the retailer as to the honesty of the fruit, and 
especially so as regards the count or weight of apples in the 
package. For “ Special Dessert the number is more 
important than weight, and the count must be stated. For 
boxes of dessert or culinary apples either the count or net 
weight (or minimum net weight) gives the needed informa- 
tion, and according to the scheme the grower may decide 
which to declare. For half-bushels, bushels, barrels, half- 
barrels, and bonnets, &c., net weight, or rather the minimum 
net weight has to be declared. Few will take offence or object 
to this, for it is now generally realised that the buyer of fruit 
is entitled to know the weight that he is purchasing. 

In conclusion, it should bo stated that this voluntary scheme 
drawn up by the Federation of British Growers and approved 
of by the Committee representative of the horti^,*ultural 
industry, has adopted novel methods of classification of grad- 
ing, and established a peculiarly high and fixed standard of 
quality for all grades of apples. The scheme is to be launched 
by the Federation of British Growers, and experience in work- 
ing the scheme will indicate where modifications can be made. 
It has received the general support of the Ministry, and is 
earnestly coininended to British fruit growers as the fiist step 
in the direction whitdi the packing and marketing of all classes 
and kinds of vegetable produce, as well as fruit, must take 
(1) if the legitimate demands of a discriminating public are not 
to be mot by imported produce only : (2) if the reasonable require- 
ment of the retail distributor, that ho shall be able to buy on 
something akin to the same basis on which he must sell, is to be 
met, and (3) finally, if British growers are noi; to be relegated 
into the wilderness of economic failure by the men who will 
organises uyion business lines and adopt the new methods. 

This scheme is purely voluntary, and will in no way 
interfere with, though it may exercise an influence upon, the 
marketing of produce of lower grades than those stated in the 
scheme. 
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COST OF HARVESTING POTATOES. 

Offioial Statistics for 1920 show that the acreage of potatoes 
in England and Wales was 544,615 with an estimated yield of 
8,151,000 tons. Considering the importance of this crop it is 
a surprising fact that no figures have previously been published 
dealing with the cost of harvesting potatoes. This report gives 
an account of an attempt which has been made to obtain informa- 
tion on this subject. 

Methods of Lilting. — Lifting is generally done by using 
the fork, the plough, or the potato digger. During the past year 
a few American potato lifters have been used. 

Lifting by the Fork is undoubtedly the oldest method. In this 
way the work is well done, and practically all the potatoes are 
removed from the soil without bruising. The work is both slow 
and laborious, however, and hence where large acreages had to 
be lifted, the Plough soon displaced the fork and generally gave 
satisfaction. The wastage with the plough is undoubtedly more 
than when the fork is nsod, but it is generally believed that the 
crop is harvested with a considerable saving of labour and 
expense. This practice is still followed for lifting potatoes grown 
in the heavier classes of soil, and even for first early varieties 
grown in light soils. 

In more modern times engineers turned their attention to 
machinery for agricultuial purposes, and produced a mechanical 
Potato Digger which lifts the crop much quicker than had hitherto 
been possible with either the fork or the plough. In the early 
days, when the digger was in its experimental stage, it bruised 
the tubers considerably, and even with the present-day machines 
a certain amount of damage is done. Some bruising seems 
inevitable, as considerable force has to be exerted in throwing 
both tubers and earth well up into the air. Further wastage from 
loss of tubers occurs since the earth on falling to the ground 
covers many of the tubers, and it is probable that a considerable 
number remain buried in the soil and are not turned up by the 
harrows. In spite of these drawbacks, the digger has gained 
favour, and is now largely used in the extensive potato areas. 

Scope oI Enquiry. — The Ministry was anxious to obtain, if 
possible, figures showing the comparative and approximate costs 
of harvesting potato crops by the three methods, and accordingly 
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invited farmers to fill up a Questionnaire giving particulars of 
the soil, crop, acreage, method of lifting, and the man and horse 
power employed. Inspectors of the Horticultural Division 
co-o})erated with farmers in obtaining these figures. As a result 
the Ministry received reports of the cost of harvesting 703 acres 
of potatoes on 50 separate holdings; the information in 15 cases 
relating to 104 acres was not of sufficient value for the purpose, 
and was disregarded. 

Bearing in mind the fact that a small holder might not be in 
the position to use the same method of lifting as that employed 
by a large potato farmer, an attempt was made, (1) to find out 
what constituted a “ working unit for each system, e.g., the 
number of horses and amount of labour to keep one plough or 
one digger at work; (2) to determine the cost of keeping one of 
these units at work for one day ; and (3) to ascertain the quantity 
of potatoes lifted by each unit per day. 

It was expected that the cost of lifting the potatoes would vary 
with the different classes of soil, seeing that both th(^ size of the 
crop and ease of working the soil would be largely iiifliienced 
by its texture. The figures for each class of soil were tabulated 
under three headings, Heavy Soils, Medium Soils, and Light 
Soils. From those figures it was seen that a working uTiit could 
raise in a day a larger quantity of potatoes on medium soils than 
on heavy soils, whilst on light sands the tonnage raised per day 
was slightly less than on medium loams. The latter is probably 
due to the fact that the medium soils yield heavier crops than 
do sands. 

Lifting by the Fork. — From the information received, it 
was impossible to draw any conclusions as to what constituted 
a “ working unit ’’ in the case of the fork. For instance, one 
farmer employed 7 labourers with forks to 3 women gatherers; 
another farmer, 2 labourers with forks to 2 boys; and a third 
12 labonrei’s with forks to 12 gatherers. Neither did the figures 
obtained give any definite information of the acreage lifted per 
day by one man with fork. 

Lifting by the Plough. — Similarly, the figures obtained 
whores the plough was used were on the whole so unsatisfactory 
that no safe (‘onclusions could be drawn. In one case, however, 
the return received showed that the farmer had been to some 
pains to prepare a clear and accurate statement, and the results 
are interesting as showing that with a good crop and efficient 
organisation the cost of harvesting can be kept low. 
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The “ working unit ” was constituted as follows : — 


Ploughing 
Harrowing 
Carting ... 
Pickers ... 

At Clamp 


1 man, 2 horses. 

1 ^ » 

2 men, 2 „ 

10 women behind the plough and 2 women clearing 
behind the harrows. 

2 men. 


The soil was of the medium loam type and the crop lifted was 
approximately 10 tons per acre. Tliis unit was able to clear 
2 acres (i.e., 20 tons) per day. The actual cost per day of 
keeping the unit at work was as follows : — 


1 man Mitli 2 horses for Plough .. 

2 men with 2 horses for Carts 

1 man with 2 horses for Harrows... 
12 women (pickers) at 8d. per hour 

2 men at Clamp at 8s. Id. per day 


£ s. d. 
1 10 0 
2 0 0 
1 10 0 
3 4 0 
0 16 2 


XO 0 2 


From these figures it will be seen that the cost of harvesting 
the crop was only 98. per ton. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the figures relate to a particular case, in which the 
working costs are probably less than the average and the weight 
of the crop considerably above the average. The charge for 
horse labour alone is considerably lower than that obtained 
(IBs, 6d. per day) by taking the average of all the returns. 

Lifting by the Digger. — 1. The Composition of a “ Working 
Unit .*' — From the returns received it appears that an average 
“ working unit *’ required to keep a potato digger at work, and 
to pit the potatoes as lifted, is 1 digger, 1 pair of harrows, 3 carts, 

horses, 1 foreman,.! horsemen, and 21 labourers and gatherers. 
As might be expected the number of labourers and gathereis 
required is greater in the case of the lighter and medium classes 
of land and less for the heavier classes of land. 

2. Results . — On the lighter classes of land, such as the sands 
and the light loams, about 2.8 acres could be cleared by one 
unit in a day, whilst on the heavy loams and the clays, where 
the digger meets greater resistance from the soil, and transport 
problems are more difficult, the acreage cleared by the same unit 
was no more than a little over 1.8 acres, or 1 acre a day less 
than on light soils. When it is remembered that the larger crops 
of potatoes are also produced on the medium classes of land such 
as ligM loams, the full importance of this will be appre- 
ciated. Prom the lighter soils a working unit on the 
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average raised and pitted 25 tons 12 cwt. per day — ^though in 
one instance the figures were as high as 36 tons 13 cwt., probably 
the result of superior organisation on the farm. The highest 
quantity lifted and pitted from the heavy soils by a “ working 
unit '' was 15 tons, whilst the average was as low as 13 tons 
17 cwt. The weight of the crop per acre is also not without 
influence on the quantity lifted per day, as will be seen fiom the 
following Table, which relates entirely to crops produced from 
the various classes of light and medium soils. 





Tonnage lifted per day 



Crop per acre. 

hy unit. 



Tons. Cwt. 

T ns. 

Cwt. 

Holding No. 

1 ... 

... 11 — 

30 

13 

,, 

2 

... 10 — 

30 

■— 

V ’>1 

d ... 

... 10 — 

27 

10 

V 

4 ... 

0 — 

27 


n 

5 

7 — 

18 

8 


6 

0 — 

12 

-- 


7 ... 

3 2 

7 

— 


3. Costs . — The figures have been deliberately presented so 
far without any reference to cost. In these changing times, 
any prices mentioned only remain of value for a limited period, 
and often are out of date before being published. So far as 
labour for potato raising is concerned, the wages have been 
fixed by the Wages Boards for the respective districts, and 
naturally vary for each district and for each class of labour. 

All horse labour is charged on the assumption that the grower 
had to hire the necessary horses at the current rate of the dis- 
trict, which on the average appears to be 13s. 6d. per day. The 
average wage for a foreman is 12b. 6d. per day; for skilled 
labourers, such as horsemen, &c., 98. 9d. per day, for labourers 
9s. per day, and for women 5s. per day. 

The daily cost of maintaining a “ working unit with a digger 
on harvesting potatoes, as determined from the returns sent in, 
p.nd at the prices stated, would therefore appear to be 
£12 13s. 6d. This means that the average cost of harvesting 
a ton of potatoes grown on the lighter and heavier classes of soil 
would appear to be 9s. lid. and 18s. 4d. respectively. 

The figures bring out in a striking manner the financial 
disadvantage of the grower of potatoes on heavy solis : (1) His 
cost of preparatory cultivation is greater and the com- 
parative cost of raising his crop is higher, than that of his 
fellow farmers on the light loams; and (2) the crop from the 
heavy lands will be appreciably smaller than from the light loams.- 
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These factors operate in the same direction so far as the potato 
farmer on heavy soils is concerned. 

In each case, the cost of the disposal of the crop, either by 
clamping, or bagging and conveying to the nearest railway 
station, or dispatch to the nearest railway station for conveyance 
in bulk (i.e., unbagged), was taken into consideration in obtain- 
ing the cost of harvesting the crop. 

Value of Spraying. — The Questionnaire aslced growers to 
state whether the crop had been sprayed or not. In 13 eases 
the crops wore reported to have been sprayed, whereas in 27 cases 
no spray had been used. The average crop on the sprayed area 
was approximately 10 tons per acre ; while that on the unsprayc d 
area was a little over 8 tons per acre. Tlie heaviest crop on a 
sprayed area was 15 tons per acre in Bedfordshire. The area 
was slightly over 18 acres, the vaiieties being Great Scott, Ally, 
Lcx^har. 

The next heaviest sprayed crop was 14 tons per acre over an 
area of 22 acres in Surrey. The varieties were Arran Chief, 
Ally and Majestic, the first variety occupying two-thirds of the 
area. The heaviest unsprayed (*rop was 12 tons per acre over 
an area of 17 acres in Surrey, the varieties grown being Arran 
Chief and Ally in about equal proportions. 

It is recognised that growers who spray their potatoes may 
also give more attention to cultivation than do other gi-owers, 
but this fact does not lessen the value of spraying as a means 
of securing a larger tonnage per acre. 
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WOMEN IN RURAL LIFE. 

Grace E. IIadow. 

Among the many unex})ected results of the War has been a 
dawning realisation of the part whic.h must be played by 
worrum in rural life if our country-side is not to become 
depopulated. The liiuid Army did splendid service in helping 
to keep farms cultivated when otherwise they must have 
lapsed. Women ploughed, thatched, drove horses and tractors, 
and, as women have always done, weeded and hoed. 
Undoubtedly the result was to make many women realise 
ways in which they may l)ecome agricultural workers in peace 
as well as in war; to stimulate their desire for an open-air life; 
and to give farmers confidence in women, especially for dairy’' 
v\ork and market gardening. A (*ertain number of women 
have taken, and will continue to take up these occupations as 
a direct consequence of the call to service on the land. 

The influence of the Land Army, however, was far wider, 
and in a sense far more important than this. It taught country 
women of all classes to take an intelligent interest not only 
in agriculture and horticulture, poultry keeping and pig keeping, 
but in rural life generally. The extraordinary growth of the 
Women’s Institute movement is perhaps the most conspicuous 
and striking evidetK‘.e of the new life stirring in the country- 
side, but it is only an evidence of something still more* wide 
spread. During the War educated women lived in cottage homes 
and worked side by side with agricultural labourers. Town 
dwelloi's came from crowded alleys to make hay and stock 
wheat; country girls who had never left home before, went 
away to work in huge munition factories. In rhe great 
kaleidoscope of war we were shaken together — we are still 
being shaken — and in forming new patterns we gained new 
adaptability. 

Two forces in this freshly-shaping world are at present in 
danger of pulling opposite ways. The improved status of the 
woman labourer, the intelligent interest which has been 
developed in food production and in house-craft, pull one way; 
the increased consciousness of the dullness of country life 
pulls the other. No sane being wants to see all farms 
“ womaned ” instead of “ manned,” or even the majority of 
country-women become agricultural labourers. Quite ai>art 
from their actual work in dairy or poultry-yard or garden, 
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however, women have a vital part to play in rural development. 
The elimination of this tug-of-war is important. The War 
encouraged us to use our reason. No person who does so 
is going to submit to the conditions which have hitherto pre- 
vailed in many villages. A picturesque cottage with no water 
laid on may give pleasure to the tourist, but it has 
disadvantages from the housewife's point of view. A life 
of — largely unnecessarily — hard work, enlightened only by an 
annual village concert, is not one which ought to hold men 
or women. The natural shrewdness of the peasant is beginning 
to ask why it should. In one village it was said that twenty- 
eight men returned from the Army to work on the land as 
they had done before. At the end of a month, twenty of them 
expressed their intention of leaving and going into the town 
because neither they nor their wives could stand the monotony 
of country life. The same, plaint rises from all sides. 

If our rural problem is to be solved, there is one w'ay and 
one way only in which to meet it, and that is to allow country-- 
men and women to develop rural life on lines hitherto little 
explored. Probably there has never been so good an oppor- 
tunity for farmers to get intelligent workers, because there, 
has never been so wide-spread a desire for education and for 
the stimulus of recreation. Most of us have met th(‘ 
Rev. Abraham Plynily, who through living long in the country 

had become as it were a kind of holy vegetable." Let him 
be contrasted with the group of ploughboys of 15 and 1(5 
who recently came to ask for help because they were forgetting 
what they had learned at school, or the class of elderly 
working W'omen in a tiny village who asked for — and attended 
— a six weeks' course on Mediaeval TTistory. Not long ago 
the writer asked the members of a Women’s Institute on 
what subject they wished to have a speaker at their next 
meeting. The answer came prompt and unmistakable, " The 
connection between Wages and Prices, please." Most 
interesting and most hopeful of all, these women are beginning 
to want information on which to form their own opinions. 
They want people to give them facts, and then to discuss them 
themselves. 

The intelligence developing on these lines is making itself 
felt, as it inevitably must, in other directions also. The matter 
of rural industries is by no means a simple one, but without 
going into vexed questions of competition, local trade, and 
home industries generally, it may fairly be said that a large 
and rapidly increasing number of village women are learning 
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to make certain articles for home use and for sale to a small 
extent, and in doing so are at once adding a great and growing 
interest to village life and learning the elements of co-opera- 
tion. The “ Members' Stall " which is a feature of many a 
Women's Institute Meeting has often a tiny turnover reckoned 
in money, but the stimulus that it gives to craftsmanship and 
to interest in learning new methods reacts on the whole village. 
In certain market towns village women have now their own 
market stall, to which they bring such odds and ends of 
produce as they may have each week. It would not be enough 
to supply a shop. It is uncertain in amount and irregular in 
character. One sucJi stall, however, had a turnc /er of £800 
last year. Not only does this give the women an interest 
in production, on however small a scale, but it teaches them 
to (5o-o[)erate in buying seed or chicken food or what not, and 
in marketing. It also leads women and men to a greatly 
increased interest in county council lectures on food production 
and preservation. 

nountry life is far from dull in itself; it becomes dull when 
it is allowed to become lonely and monotonous. I’Le Post- 
master-General spoke a short time ago of his dream of having 
the telephone in every village. At the moment opinion might 
differ as to the added gai(dy and content likely to result from 
the installation of a t(dephoiJ(‘ in every hom(^ but the principle 
is sound. Many facilities for social and educational life, many 
appliances for lessening labour, which we consider essentially 
urban, are to be found in tlic far more scattered and remote 
villages of Ganada and the United States When English 
country-woiiK'n really fa(‘<^, the probhun, not how to endure but 
how to enjoy country lif(\ a larger number of agricultural diffi- 
('ulties will be diminished, if not removed, than farmers possibly 
realise, for in the long run the women have considerable control 
over the situation in their power to make home life comfortable 
or uncomfoi’tal)le, and in their influence on husband and 
children. In many districts before the War, work on the 
land, the true aristocrat of industry, had fallen into disrepute. 
It was considered a rise in the social scale to wear the black 
coat and pasty face of a sedentary worker, and agriculture was 
in danger of becoming like one of those stately old homes 
which the tide of fashion has left slowly decaying in what is 
now a back street. The War has done much to bring back at 
more sane and healthy point of view, but it depends largely 
on country-women if that standpoint is to be maintained. 
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BESOM-MAKING IN DERBYSHIRE 
AND NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Helen PitzEandolph, 

Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics ^ Oxford. 

Small rural industries are often hereditary in their nature. 
Providing little more than a bare subsistence in return for 
long hours and exacting work, they do not attract youth from 
elsewhere. Boys learn from their fathers because they are 
surrounded by the tools and the jargon of the trade from their 
infancy upwards, and because the father presses the boy into 
it as soon as possible : even a child’s help in handing tools, 
preparing material and other small matters will lighten a 
man’s work. The trade connections, both for the supply of 
raw materials and the distribution of goods to the customer, 
make an easy niche into which the boy can slip, and unless 
he feels active dislike of the work and has an enterprising 
nature into the bargain, he is likely to settle down to his 
father’s trade. Many young people continue a hereditary 
industry for negative reasons of this sort, but there are some 
who carry it on in a positive way. Love of the work and 
aptitude for it are bred in the bone, and pride of family and 
craft mingle to give working life an interest and a meaning 
that can only be obtained for most people through the pur- 
suits of their leisure time. An eight-hour day is only neces- 
sary for the man whose work is uncongenial, and who must 
have leisure in which to follow’^ out that part of his life in 
which he can truly live. Men wdio work from 5 a.m. to 
10 p.m. arc? not entirely legendary, but are always to be 
found among those whose work satisfies every side of their 
nature. Men carrying on hereditary crafts may possibly be 
induded among these. 

Forest products provide much material for small rural in- 
dustries, and writers on social conditions have often noted 
the variety of occupation and comparative prosperity of even 
the poorest villagers who live wdthin reach of woods. A modern 
example of a small but flourishing industry that depends on 
woods or forests on the one hand and heather moors on the 
other is that of besom-making. 

Materials. — Many besom-makers are found around Chester- 
field and at isolated places on or near moors — Dore, Darley 
Dale and Bamford in Derbyshire, and near Mansfield and Ollerton. 
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A besom -maker usually goes with his horse and cart and cuts 
the heatlier under the direction of the gamekeeper, to whom 
it is an advantage to have the heather kept down by this 
means. If it were not cut, it would have to be burned — a 
more laborious and less satisfactory method for the keeper. 
On some estates a nominal sum is paid for the privilege of 
cutting, on others a tii3 to the keeper is in vogue, while on a 
few tliere is no money transaction. The heather must usually 
be cut before Lady Hay, but as there appears to be little 
deterioration in it when stacked if it is cut in dry weather, 
this is not a disadvantage to the besom-maker. 

The other most important material used is wood for the 
stakes for handles). If the besom-maker lives in a wooded 
district, as well as near the moors, so much to his advantage, 
and it is usual for the two supplies to occur together, as exten- 
sive mo<3rs are part of large estates on which there are almost 
invariably some plantations and therefore underwood for sale. 

Another material for making besoms is birch twigs. These 
can usually bo obtained near the stakes, from the underwo(3d 
cut on the estates. Tn Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, 
however, a far more important outlet is to Ix' found for 
heatlier besoms. These^ ore used in the steel woiks of Shef- 
field and in malt kilns, whereas birch besoms are mainly used 
for lawns and gardens, 

Old-fashioned besom-makers used split ash for binding the 
heather or birch, and one or two men who make besoms as a 
])art-tiine occupation liave never troubled to learn modern 
methods tind still use it. It is very laborious: only hall-a-dozen 
strands can be cut off each stick and then the centre is used 
as a thatch j)in. Cane is used for this purpose all whole- 
time besom-makers: one man said that he was able, in one 
hour with cane, to supply his son with all that he would require 
for a day’s work; with split ash it would have taken four hours. 

Implements. — Besom-making is almost entirely a hand- 
industry. With the exception of a tool known, as a needle,” 
for threading the cane through the brush, the only implement 
used is a very simple iron press or vice worked with the foot 
which presses the heather into place while the cane is being 
wound around it. It is a comparatively modern invention and 
w^as unknown to the fathers of present besom -makers. One 
man was heard of who had begun to use it only last year, 
but lie was one of the part-time wwkers of the forest district 
of Nottinghamshire. These men usually make besoms of 
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birch because they are out of reach of the moors; they make 
them for a few old regular customers and only keep on the 
trade because it has come to them from the previous genera- 
tion and they have got the habit of it, while for their main liveli- 
hood they rely on something else. The only man to use 
split ash was one of the part-time workers. The old method 
of pressing the brush into shape was done by gripping the 
ash or cane in an instrument known as a “ stool or 
“ saddle,” which stood on ther floor, and pulling. The strain 
then came on the binding and often broke it before it was put 
in place. Witli the iron foot-press the strain comes on the 
heather where every ounce of it is an advantage. The press 
is so simple that after a brief description of it any village 
blacksmith can make it. 

Quantities. — The time it takes to cut and fetch heather, 
and the quantity in a load, differ. From Mansfield it was 
said to take three days to cut and bring in a load. Six armfuls 
of heather was called a. bundle and there w’ere forty bundles 
in a load ; one bundle made a dozen besoms and one old man 
and his son used five bundles in a day. 

Prom Chesterfield one load of heather took only one day 
to cut and fetch. There were 160 bundles of heather in a 
load, but eacli bundle only made seven besoms aL the outside, 
and sometimes only five or six. Distance from the workshop 
to the moor would make the difference in the time it took 
to cut and bring in , but there must also have been a difference 
in the size of the bundles. 

Prices. — The usual price for the completed besoms seems to 
be 6s. 6d. or 7 r. a dozen. Tt is difficult to estimate the cost 
of heather; one man considered that carting it cost him 8s. 
to lOs. a load, but when the price of a carter with his horse 
and cart is usually reckoned in the same neighbourhood to be 
about £1 a day this would seem to bo under-estimated unless 
there* is some special arrangement. Besom-makers who em- 
ploy more than one or two men find it convenient to keep a 
horse and cart of their own, and for those who are part-time 
besom-makers the occupation into which it best fits is found 
to be carting. 

Beson stakes cost 48. to 5s. a hundred, where before the 
War they were Is. 6d. a hundred. In some districts, especially 
near Chesterfield where there are several besom -makers and 
few trees, they may have to be sent from some distance. When 
this occurs the price may be doubled by railway carriage, and 
stakes will cost, perhaps, 8s. a hundred. 
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Cane Homotinies costs 10s. a cwt. and freight another 
5s. a cwt. 

A man who does not own a horse and cart has an4 
other expense. To send besoms to the station ready to be 
shipped away may cost 2s. 6d. a load; before the War the 
railway collected them free. 

Markets. — Sheffield seems to provide an unlimited market 
for besoms. They arc used to sweep up steel-shavings in many 
works, and as some of the floerrs are hot and burn away the 
besoms quickly, they nre required in large quantities. One 
man who has a larger establishment for making besoms than 
most othci's, sends fifty dozen a week to Sheffield. Others 
supply railway comjianies, coal mines, and malt kilns at 
Derby, Nenvark and many other places. For malt kilns, besoms 
made of ling rather than heather are preferred ; for lawns they 
ai*e always made, of birch. 

Some years ago when many battleships were being built 
and large quantities of steel plates were being made in Shef- 
field, another use for birch twigs was discovered. Eed-hot 
steel plates develop a kind of flake or shale when they first 
come in contact with the air; the burning of birch twigs 
stj'ewn lightly on them removes the flake. One besom -maker 
who supplies the steel trade in Sheffield used to send bundles 
of birch twigs to be used for this purpose. Other twigs can 
be used but birch are the best. Tins trade is now at a 
standstill . 

Besoms and Baskets.- -One or two besom-makers combine 
with their business that of making a sort of rough oak basket 
known as a skipp or skepp. The oak is soaked in hot water 
and then split into wide thin strips: these are then woven 
round a framework of strong osier or thin hazel. The basket 
when finished is not’ tight enough for coal but is used for 
enke, and in some of the Sheffield works it feeds furnaces 
where basket as well as coke must be consigned to the flames. 
It is particularly useful for such a purpose because all the 
material of which it is made will burn. 

The oak is usually of that quality which, in the winter of 
1920-21, was sold for 3s. 6d. a foot. This is not the best 
quality, but any size will do for the besom-maker as long as 
it is ** kind.” It must be straight and without knots. About 
sixteen dozen of these baskets go to Sheffield each week and 
the price is 30s. a dozen. One man can make ten baskets in 
a day (from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m.l, but if his oak is split and all 
materials ready he can make sixteen to eighteen baskets a day. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE CONTROL 
OF ONION SMUT, 

T. Whitehead, A.E.C.So., 

University College of North Wales, Bangor. 

The attention of growers in this country was first drawn to 
the new and serious disease of Onions and Leeks, called Smjt, 
by A. 1). Cotton in this Journal in 1919.* The disease 
which is due to the fungus Urocystis ccpulre, and fortunately 
appears to be localised in a few centres ; and there is no evidence 
that it is spreading rapidly, if at all. It should be remembered, 
however, that Onion Smut is a seedling disease, and is very 
easily overlooked at that stage in the growth of the plant when it 
is most destructive, /.c., when it is in the two-leaf condition. Ttis 
possible, therefore, that the disease is more widely distributed 
than is at present suspected. 

The serious result that would follow any incjroased distributioh 
of the disease is evident from the fact that in Northumberland, 
whore the most severe attacks have been (experienced, a loss of 
90 per <*ent. of the ci-op may b(' expected if the growing season 
is unfav(mrable. 

As early as 1884, Worthington 0. Smith' expressed the fear 
that Onion Smut was already prescnit in this country. TTe ^\aB led 
to tliis (conclusion by th(‘ many complaints that onions were falling 
into a black, dusty mass after harvesting. Tt is not possible to 
say whether the disease did exist at that time in this country, 
but the fear expressi^d, at any rate upon the evidence given, 
was unfounded, for it is now knowm that Onion Smut does not 
produce the symptoms described. There can be little doubt, 
however, that the disease existed in this country many years 
before it was first identified, in 1914, by W. B. Mercer, then 
Adviser in Agricultural Botany at Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

The Northumberland Outbreak. — The early history of the 
two infected centres in Northumberland has been investigated by 
the writer. The disease was apparently first noticed in or about 
the year 1900. In one case it appeared the first season after 
purchasing seed from the south of England. Before this seed 
had always been purchased from a small grower in Edinburgh, 
and in view of the discovery in 1912 that smut was present 
in the neighbourhood of that city, it is an interesting conjecture 

* A. D. Cotton, Onion Smut: — A disease new to Britain, (his Jourrutl, 
Vol. xxvL, No. 2, 1919. 

t Worthington G. Smith, Diseases of Field and Gai*den Crops, 1884. 
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whether the disease at Crookham-on-Tweed was introduced by 
the use of contaminated Scottish seed. At one centre (Wylam) 
the grower is of the opinion that the Smut followed the purchase 
of an unusually large quantity of seed consequent upon the 
decision to increase the acreage under onions ; but he is unable to 
recollect the locality from which the seed was purchased. It 
appears to be definitely established that Onion Smut can be 
carried by means of contaminated seed.^ 

So far as the widter is aware the total acreage infected in 
Northumberland is as follows : — Crookliam-on-Tweed, J acre ; 
Wylam-on-Tyno, 7 acres, and one B-acre field on the eastern 
boundary of the village ; Horsley, one 3-acre fitid and three 
separate plots of J acre each. A further small plot at Whitley 
Bay is possibly infocled since it is known that seedling onions 
grown in infected soil have been planted there. 

All the plots except the first and last are cultivated by the 
sanui grower, and in all probability the disease has been carried 
jtrom one field to another on the boots or implements of the 
workmen. Examination of neighbouring gardens failed to reveal 
any signs of Smut. 

Tho system of cultivation on all the infected plots follows 
the usual lines except tliat most of the crop is left unthinned. 
The only manure used is either farmyard or stable manure, and 
the seed is drilled in rows about 12 in. apart. At Wylam, the 
main sowing is done in August, the crop Ix'ing sold the following 
spring as “ scallions ” for the table. The practice at Crook- 
ham, however, is to sow in spring, usually for sale as transplants. 

The actual date of sowing has little effect upon the intensity 
of attack, this being very largely determined by the kind of 
growing weather experienced. Antiimn-sown crops usually suffer 
much more seven Jy than do spring- sown, and a dry growing 
season undoubtedly results in a greater loss from smut than is 
to be expected if the season is warm and moderately damp. 

Experiments on Controlling the Disease. — The first attempt 
to control the disease was made by W. B. Mercer, in 1915, at 
Wylam, on a plot of land which had carried gooseberry bushes 
for 16 years and had never been under onions within the 
memory of the grower. I 

G. H. Chapman, Mass., Sta. Kpt., 190a, pt. 1, pp, 1C4-167. 
f Ihe cpiestioii as to how this plot became infected can now ho merely a 
pbject for speculation. Since the plot is centrally placed in a garden which 
iH badly infected, there is little doubt that both wind- borne spores and spores 
carried on the boots and implements of the gardeners have contributed 
to the dissemination of the disease. The possibility, however, of surface 
drainage water playing its part in distributing the spores should not be 
overlooked. 
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After being harrowed flat the land was treated as follows : — 

Plot A (64 sq, yd.) received a mixture of 12 lb. of sulphur and 24 lb. 
of builder’s lime ; the latter, however, when received, appeared to be 
completely slaked. Immediately after application tlie mixture was 
harrt)wed in. 

Plot B (28 sq. yd.) received 10 lb. of calcium cyanamide worked in 
as in Plot A. 

Plot C (18 s(j. yd.) was treated with a solution of formaldehyde 
(1 lb. of commercial formalin tliasolved in 3 gal. of water). The solution 
was applied by means of a watering can. 

Ill all three cases the seed was sown a fortnight after the land 
had been treated. The main crop of onions on an adjoining 
plot acted as a control. 

A considerable amount of disease appeared on all the plots. 
None of the treatments seemed to have effected any diminution 
in the intensity of attack. The one interesting fact brought out 
was the value of thorough surface cultivation. A strip of land, 
including about four rows along the edge of all the plots, was 
left unhoed and it was noticed that this strip suffered far more 
from Smut than did the remainder. This fact has been re- 
peatedly observed in subsequent experiments. 

Unfortunately, the trials had to be abandoned, and were only 
resumtHi when Mr. Mercer and the writer returned from war 
service in 1919.* 

A further set of trials was devised in 1919. These trials were 
based upon three suppositions : — 

(1 ) That a trial of varieties might reveal differences in snscjeptibility 
to attack, which might be turned to account. In the United States, for 
instance, it has been stated that tender white varieties are more susceptible 
than are yellow ones.f 

(2) That some means must be discovered of increasing the rate of 
germination of the seed, since once the seedling is above ground it is not 
susceptible to attack. J It was found in the course of laboratoiy 
experiments that a weak solution of sulphuric acid greatly increased the 
energy of germination of onion seed, possibly by hydrolysing the starchy 
endosperm or by rendering the seed-coat more permeable to watery salts. 

(3) That the failure of the formalin treatment in 1915 might he due 
to the volatile nature of that compound. An attempt was therefore made 
to incimse the length of time during which the gas would act by applying 
solid paraform instead of liquid formalin, 

♦The first 1919 trial was devised conjointly, but as Mr. Mercer left the 
locality shortly after the seed was drilled, the responsibility for observations 
and conclusions rests with the present writer, 
t B. D. Halstead, New Jersey Sta. Bpt., 1898. 

{ T. Whitehead, On the Life Historv and Morphology of Urocyetis cepulct^ 
Trans. Brit, Myc. Soc.,Vol vii, pt. I, 1921, pp. 65—70. 
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Seed Treatments, 1919. — The following treatments were 
(iarried out. The very susceptible variety “ White Lisbon ” 
was used throughout, and the seed was drilled on May 1st. 

riot 1 (Rows! to 4). Soot and salt applied to land on May Ist, and 
thoroughly worked in. 

Plot 2 (Rows 5 to 8). Untreated control. 

Plot S (Rows 9 to 12). Row 9. Soil untreated, stied soaked for two days 

in 0*1 per cent, sulphuric acid, washcid 
and dried. 

Row 10. As in row 9 but 0*5 per cent, acid used. 

Jtow 11. As in row 9 but 1 ])cr cent, acid used. 

Row 12. As in row 9 imt 2*5 per cent, acid used. 

Plot 4 (Rows 13 to 20). Row 13. Seed treated with O f per cent, acid 

as in row 9 and afterwards shaken 
up with 0 07 grammes of paraform, 
just before sowing. 

Row 14. 0*5 per cent, acid treatment and 0*28 gnus, of paraform. 
Row 13. 0*5 per cent, acid treatment and 0*36 grins, of paiaform. 
Row 16. 0*5 jicr cent, acid treatment and 1*4 gnus, of paraform. 
Row 17. No acid treatment but treated with 1*4 gnus of paraform. 
Row 18. No acid treatment but treated with 0*56 grins, of paraform. 
Row 19. No acid treatment but treated with 0*28 grins, of paraform. 
Row 20. No acid treatment but treated with 0*07 grins, of paraform. 
The seed for Plot 4, i.e.^ rows 13 to 20 inclusive was, in each case, 
shaken up with the proper quantity of paraform immediately before 
sowing. It was found, however, that the seed hopper became dusted 
inside with paraform, so that the last four rows probably received a 
heavier dressing than was intended. 

Notk. — A small plot (8 sq. yd.) along the edge of Plots 1 to 3 in- 
clusive had about ^ lb. of paraform worked in on Feb. 2l8t, This plot 
produced but a scanty crop and many of the plants were diseased. 

In addition to the White Lisbon seed used tJiroughout Plots 
1 to 4, seven other varieties were tested. 

Taking a full crop as 33 plants, a count gave the percentage 
of healthy plants in one foot of each row as follows : — 

Row (1) 54*5 ; row (2) 21*2 ; row (3) 60*6 ; row (4) 12*1 ; row (5) 9 ; 
row (6) 12*1 ; row (7) 6 ; row (8) 15*1 ; row (9) 3 ; row (10) 3 ; 
row (11)6; row (12) 0 ; row (13) 3 ; row (14) 3 ; row (15) 0 ; row (16) 3 ; 
row (17) 12*1 ; row (18) 6; row (19) 6; row (20) 12*1. 

All the varietieB tested proved to be susceptible; the best one 
(Bed Garganus) giving only 36 per cent, of healthy plants. 

Soil Treatments, 1919. — ^In the autumn nine plots, each 
one yard wide, and extending across the whole trial ground, 
were treated as follows : — 

Plot (1) I lb. of paraform worked into the land on Aug. 25th. 

Plot (2) 2 lb. of bleaching powder applied as in plot (1). 

Plot (3) 2 lb of soot worked in on Sept. Ist. 
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Plot (4) 2 lb. of salt worked in on Sept, Ist. 

Plot (5) 21b. each of soot and salt worked in on Sept. 1st. 

Plot (6) Untreated control. 

Plot (7) 2 lb. of lime woiked in on Sept. 1st. 

Plot (8) 11b. of Nitrate of Soda worked in on Sept. 1st, followed by 
a similar top-dressin^^ after sowing (Sept. 3rd). 

Plot (9) Top 3 in. of soil removed, burned and replaced. 


Across these plots, seed, treated as under, was drilled on Sept. 
2nd in rows 12 in. apart by means of a Planet Junior single 
row drill : — 

Series (1) 8 rows drilled with 2 oz, of seed mixed with 14 lb. sund. 

Sej-ies (2) 4 rows untreated seed us control. 

Stiries (3) 4 lows (2 oz.) soe«l soaked in water two days and dried. 

Series (4) 2 rows (1 oz.) seed soaked in 0*5 per cent, sulphuric acid 
for two days and dried. 

Series (/)) 2 rows seed soaked in 0*5 per cent, acid, dried and dusted 
with 0*07 gnus, paraform just before sowing. 

Series (6) 4 rows seed soaked in 1 per cent, acid for two days and 
dried. 

Series (7) 4 rows treated as in (G) but using 5 per cent. acid. 

Sei’ios (8) 2 rows treated as in (G) but using 10 per c(mt. acid. 

Scries (9) 2 rows treated as in (G) but using 10 per cent, acid for 
1 hour. 

Series (10) 4 rows seed shaken up with 0*14 grins, of paraform. 

Series (11) as in (10) but using 0*28 grins, of paraform. 

Series (12) as in (10) but using 0*5G grms. of paraform. 


This trial gave 108 different combinations of seed and soil treat- 
ments; the part where Series (2) crossed Plot (6) acting as control. 
Counts were made of the number of healthy plants in the middle 
foot of each row of seed along the untreated plot ; this gave the 
effect of seed treatment. Another count was made of the number 
of healthy plants in the middle foot of each plot along the un- 
treated seed rows; this gave the effect of soil treatment. 


Ejffect of Seed Treatment 
Series (1) average 13 
Series (2) average 10 (control) 
Series (3) average -- 25*25 
Series (4) average 12.6 
Series (5) average =- 18*5 
Series (6) average — , 12 
Series (7) average =:= 14*5 
Series (8) average 4*6 
Series (9) average = 26 
Series (10) average = 16*5 
Series (11) average = 21 
Series (12) average =;= 14*26 


Effect of Soil Treatment 
Plot (1) average 9*5 
Plot (2) average 14*75 
Plot (3) average 14*5 
Plot (4) average — 15*25 
Plot (5) average =rrr 11 
Plot (6) average 10 (control^ 
Plot (7) average — 22*5 
Plot (8) average 1*5 
Plot (9) average 3 
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The be^t seed treatments, therefore, were : — soaking in water 
for two days; soaking in 10 per cent, sulphuric acid for one 
hour; and dusting with 0.28 grammes of paraform. 

The best soil treatments were : — lime, salt, bleaching powder 
and soot. 

The sowings were made so late (Sept. 2nd) that it is certain 
that these figures include plants killed out by the cold weather 
as well as those killed by Smut, but that they roughly represent 
the mortality due to Smut is shown by the fact that adjoining 
plots which were sown earlier had 90 per cent, of the crop 
diseased. 

Probability of Death Resulting from Infection. — 'To test 
whether infected plants are able to “ grow out of the disease, 
45 plants affected with Smut were marked and kept under, 
observation. The fact that 42 of these plants succumbed shows 
that the chances of an infected plant surviving are somewhat 
remote. 

Soil Treatment, 1920. — On INIay, (5th, -1020, a trial, was laid 
down similar to the autumn trial of 1919, with the addition of 
a plot treated with 2 lb. of carbon bi-sulphide worked into the 
land a fortnight before sowing. 

In each case an area of 7 yd. by 1 yd. constituted a plot. 
Counts were only made along the untreated seeds row^s with a 
view of determining the effect of the soil treatments. 

Taking ICK) as representing a full crop for one yard: — 

Plot (1) J Ib. of paraform worked into the land a fortnight before 
Bowing gave 60 healthy plants. 

Plot (2) 2 11). of bleaching powder applied as in plot (1) gave 0 healthy 
plants. 

I'lot (3) 2 lb. of salt applied as in plot (1) gave 10 healthy plants. 

Plot (4) 21b. of soot applied as in plot (1) gave 30 healthy plants. 

Plot (5) 2 lb, each of soot and salt applied as in f)lot (1) gave 2 healthy 
plants. 

Plot (6) Untreated Soil gave 15 healtliy plants (control). 

Plot (7) 2 lb. of lime applied as in plot (1) gave 15 healthy plants. 

Plot (8) 1 11). of nitrate of soda worked into the land a few days 
before sowing, followed by a similiar application a few days after sowing, 
gave 10 healthy plants. 

Plot (9) Top 3 in. of soil removed, burned and replaced, gave 70 
healthy plants. 

Plot (10) 21b. of carbon bi-sulphide applied as in plot (1) gave 50 
iiealthy plants. 

From these results it would appear that th« best soil treat- 
tnent was burning; the next best was paraform; and the third 
best carbon bi-sulphide. 
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In addition to the above trial, 21 varieties of onions and 11 
varieties of leeks were tested. 

All varieties which have been tried, both of onions and leeks^ 
have proved to be susceptible, though the latter were much less 
so than the former. It is a curious fact that at Wylam-on-Tyne 
leeks have always proved to be only slightly susceptible to smut, 
whereas at Crookham-on -Tweed the contrary is asserted to be the 
case. Until the above trials were laid down it seemed likely 
that this marked resistance of leeks to smut at Wylam was con- 
nected with the fact that at this centre, leeks have been grown 
for seed (known as Wylam seed^ for many years; in this way a 
resistant variety might have been produced by unconscious 
selection. The result of the trials, however, appears to have 
negatived this view, and renders it extremely difiBicult to account 
for the difference in susceptibility of leeks at the two centres. 

“ White Lisbon Onion (the variety used throughout these 
experiments), though extremely susceptible, is so rapid a grower, 
that, given good growing weather, it probably suffers less than 
any other variety. In bad seasons, however, the entire crop 
may be lost, c.g., in one case the normal cx'iycctation was a crop 
of ten ihovsand hvnehes of fit^e plants each — the acinal crop 
gulled was 200 plants. 

Formaldehyde Experiment — ^On 31st July, 1920, a trial 
was laid down by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries at 
Wylam, under the charge of the District Inspector. The object 
was to test the value of the formaldehyde treatment which has 
proved of considerable efficacy in the United States. 

A quarter of an acre of affected land was sown with White 
Lisbon seed by means of a Planet Junior drill, and a solution 
of formalddiyde (one pint to sixteen gallons of water) was applied 
immediately after to the open drill by means of an ordinary 
watering can with a fine rose. Three and a quarter pints of the 
solution were used, costing ITs. lOd. The drills were covered, 
but w^t weather setting in prevented rolling. Another portion 
of the plot (50 sq. yd.) was sown in the same way, but without 
formaldehyde treatment. 

The ground was inspected 6 weeks later. On the untreated 
portion 95 per cent, of the plants were affected with smut, very 
few showing signs of being able to recover. On the treated 
portion careful countings showed that 20 per cent, of the plants 
were infected, or had been infected. Some were apparently 
dying, but others appeared to be recovering. The treated portiom 
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as a whole looked much healthier and greener, and was altogether 
more vigorous. 

The garden was again visited by the Inspector on Nov. 14th, 
when no disease was present either on the treated or untreated 
portions. The estimated crop on the treated area was 10,000 
bunches, a fair average for such a crop being 12,000 bunches. 
On the control portion not more than a quarter of a crop existed. 
It is believed that if wet weather had not followed immediately 
after sowing, the formaldehyde treatnauit would have been even 
more effective. 

The experiments are being continued by the ’Ministry. 

Summary. — Fmm the above experiments it is clear that .the 
most (iffective treatment against Onioji Smut is undoubtedly the 
application of formaldehyde to tlu' open drill, the spores of the 
fungus present in the soil being prevented from infecting th6 
germinating seed, either because they are killed or are tem- 
porarily paralysed. That the latter may be the more likely 
reason is indicated by the failure of the 1915 trial, when appli- 
cation of a much stronger solution a fortnight before* sowiiig 
proved ineffective*-. Tu the United States the apidication is made 
hy means of a receptacle attached between tin* handles of the 
drill. The solution is fed into the drill from an open pipe which 
is sufficiently long to prevent splashing ('f the liquid. Furtleu* 
search for resistant varieties will probably be repaid. 

The writer desires to expn'ss his thanks to Mr. John 
Mordue, of Wylam-ou-Tyne for placing land and labour at bis 
<b’snosal, and to Mr. Fred Dawson for the core lie has taken in 
(“UTying out tin* trials. 
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THE GREY FIELD SLUG. 

(Agriohmax agrestis, Linn.) 

Herbert W. Miles, N.D.A., F.E.S. 

The Grey Field Slug is common in Europe, and is a well- 
known pest of gardens and cultivated land in the British 
Isles, ’where it was first recorded in the 17th century. Its 
habits are such that world-wide distribution has been effected, 
and it is established in most countries, having gained 
admittance with agricultural produce and with hales and 
pac'kagcs in whicdi shelter in damp straw, moss or sacking was 
obtainable. 

Feeding Habits. — Slugs feed chiefly in tlie evenings, during 
the night, and in the early inoining. They (‘ommence at 
about 9.80 p.m. (G.AF.T.), and on misty mornings will feed 
as late as 9 a.iu. The\ f(H‘d omnivorously on growing plants, 
de(‘a\ing vegetation and organic nuitter, and at times on aphids, 
small earth worms and weakly soil grubs. Feeding takes place 
both in the soil and on the surface, and at times on the 
vegetation above the soil. [Messrs. Ijovott and Bkude,* of the 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon, U.S.A., sum up the 
feeding activities of slugs as follow’s: — 

“liie attack is most fmjuent uu plants. Tt is during tJie early growth 
that serious injury occurs. Young plants just pushing through the 
ground art' consumed entiiely; the foliage of plants in cold-frames and 
of newly transplanted cabbage, Jettiiee and tomatoes is devoured or great 
ragged luilea eaten through it. They destroy sprouting corn or tunnel 
into the baa<^ of the oldci corn, killing or devitalizing it. Field peas, 
young clover, ho[)s ami similar crops adjacent to uncleared areas are often 
wiped out entirely for a distance of several yards from the border of the 
held. They eat the leaves, buds, blossoms and fruit of strawberries ; 
injure tbe blossoms of many ormvnentals ; disgust one constantly by their 
reptdsive presence ; and everywhere leave behind tlieir di.sag>"eeable trail 
of slime.’* 

The attack is perhaps most important among seedlings, 
particularly when they destroy the seed leaves and growing 
points. Vegetation and crops everywhere suffer from thfi 
depredations of slugs, winter corn being very susceptible to 
their attacks. .When feeding on corn, evidence of their attack 
may be found in the fact that the leaves of numbers of plants 
have been eaten away, the thready vascular strands remaining 
behind and giving the whole plant a ragged effect. The yea i- 

® Station Bulletin 170, “ Tlie Grey Garden Slug." 

B 2 
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1920 was particularly favourable to slugs, and therefore during 
the past winter many fields of cereals suffered from their 
attack. The damage to plants was distinctly noticeable in the 
Bristol district, and examination showed large numbers of slugs 
in the soil, beneath clods, under stones, root residues and 
the like. 

In moist, showT^ry weather, when vegetation is very damp, 
slugs crawl about on their food plants and feed quite openly, 
but in the dry weather they feed low down amongst the leaves 
near the ground, and in very densely foliaged plants, like 
cabbage, they get inside the “ heart ” and feed where it is 
more moist, and therefore more suited to thcjr requirements. 
In particularly bad attacks, slugs may tunnel into plants below 
the surface of the ground; root crops and tubers suffer most 
in this connection. Instances have been cited where damage 
to gooseberries and currants bas been quite serious; this 
happens occasionally after continued heavy rains. Though 
most plants are attacked by slugs, certain weeds seem to be 
consistently selected as their food plants. These include 
charlock, cresses, garlic mustard, docks and nettles. 

Description and Life History. — The adult grey field slug 
varies in colour from pale-grey, through dai’k-grey to brown, 
and occasionally yellow. When extended it measures up to 
2 in. in length; the most common length, however, is 1| in. 
The tail end tapers off, w’^hile the head is blunt and bears two 
pairs of retractile tentacles. Below, and behind, these tentacles 
is the mouth, which has a fleshy lip above and a rasping organ, 
the radula, below. This organ is furnished with a mass of 
blunt teeth, by means of w’^hich the plant tissue is rasped or 
scraped away, the vascular stonds being left. A short distance 
behind the head is an irregularly oval mass, the mantle, 
associated with the small rudimentary shell. The mantle, 
in which is located the respiratory orifice, is generally darker 
in colour than the body, above which it is slightly, but 
distinctly raised. From the mantle to the tail the body has 
reticulate markings which are less distinct towards the sides. 

The body is rounded above, but below it has a flattened 
surface, the sole or foot, which is readily distinguished as it 
is lighter in colour than the body. The si^es of the sole 
are provided with tubercles, the whole structure being 
distinct from the body which lies above it. A viscous mucus 
is secreted from slime glands located in the skin. According 
to Taylor,* the slime is “ often clear when crawling but 

^ “ Land and Fresh Water Molluscs of the British Isles.” 
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becoming milky white on irritation, due to innumerable 
particles of carbonate of lime.** 

Slugs, like snails and allied forms, are hermaphrodite. The 
sex organs are located on the right side, just behind the head; 
when mating these are extruded and become swollen, distended 
and globular, the colour being whitish with a tinge of blue. 
Mating takes place early in the morning, between 4 a.m. and 
6 a.m., especially on wet or misty mornings, when the ground is 
very wet. After mating the slugs retreat and hide in tunnels 
and crevices in the soil. 

Egg-laying commences about a fortnight or three weeks after 
mating, the adult becoming quiescent shortly before the ova 



A, — Adult slug extended. B. — Slug contracted, 

c. —(’luster of Eggs. D.— Egg enlarged. 

E. — Adult slug’ extended, with sex orgniis [a) extruded. 

are deposited. The eggs, wliich are elliptical and practically 
transparent, are laid separately, but in clusters of as many as 
60, under moss, vegetation and decaying roots. Lovett and 
Black quote an interesting observation in connection with the 
egg-laying habits of slugs: “ Stock turnips, which had become 
pithy and split open, were found with great masses of eggs in 
the fibrous and slightly moist interior.*’ 

On hatching, the young slug is whitish in colour. This 
gradually gives place to pale-grey, which in turn becomes 
mottled-grey and brownish as development proceeds. The slug 
attains maturity in from three to four months and may live 
for tw^o years or longer. 
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Control. — (a) Effect of Climate — Pry weather appears to 
be antagonistic to ships to a small extent only, merely driving 
them to moist situations lower down in the soil or into the 
depths of dense vegetation. Heavy rains, as such, apparently 
do not affect them, except that drowning may take place in 
pools and ruts in roadways, paths and buildings. Puring cold 
weather they may go a little deeper in tlie soil or hide under 
any available shelter, and bo(‘ome dormant. 

(h) Natural Eytcmlcs.— ^i is probable that the slug has few 
natural enen}i(\s. Insects and fungi arc only very seldom found 
preying on them, and though in 1020 ohsorv tions in Shrop- 
shire revealed a number of dead slugs infested with maggots, 
it is improbable that these were the cause of death. Birds 
su(h as the thrush, blackbird, jackdaw and rook have been 
observed eating slugs, and Collinge* states that slugs and 
snails form 0.5 per cent of the animal food of starlings. 
Poultry destroy numbers of slugs, ducks and ge(\sc being 
particularly partial to them. 

(c) Comhaficc and Preventive Measures . — As slugs readily 
take advantage of all kinds of refuse for shelter in the daytime, 
it would seem advisable to plough-in croj) residues immediately 
after tlie removal of the crop, and organic manures as soon as 
applied, nedge-brusliings and ditch-side vegetation should be 
destroyed: it should never be allowed to remain in heaps about 
fields and roadsides. This is specially important during the 
periods wlien no crops are available on arable land. All 
vegetation on waste ground, hedgb-, ditch- and pond-sides 
should be periodically burned. Cleanliness and tidiness in 
stack-yards, around root clamps, and in gardens should alw^ays 
be maintained, since all material lying about harbours slugs 
to a remarkable extent. 

Trapping, by means of sa(*ks or pieces of board and bmk, 
is effective in gardens and around cold frames. Where slugs 
are very numerous it might be advisable to apply Bordeaux 
mixture either as a spray or in the pow^dered form. This has 
given good results in America on lettuce, and in the tests 
carried out by Messrs. Lovett and Black, ** Plants sprayed with 
Bordeaux Mixture 2-2-50 and 4-4-50, respectively, showed very 
little indication of slug injury for a month after the time of 
treatment.” These w^orkers also tested various stomach 
poisons and contact iiritants, but no very satisfactory^ or 
practicable application wtis forthcoming. Copper sulphate was 

• “The Starling,” Jour, Min, of A gric., March, 1921. 
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found to be comparatively effective, but owing to its injuring 
the foliage it was deemed impracticable. The most sati^ptory 
poison bait consisted of chopped lettuce and calcium awtoate 
(16:1); this gave good results, a high percentage of slugs 
being destroyed. 

In England, lime, soot and salt have been advocated as 
dressings against attacks by slugs. Applications of a mixture 
of equal parts of these constituents between the rows of 
cabbages and similar crops have been found to give some relief. 
In view of the fact that slugs have the power of exuding 
considerable quantities of slime on coming into contact with 
an irritant, and can successively overcome several irritant 
dressings in this manner, it is necessary to apply three or 
four light dressings at short intervals. Th(‘ best results have fal- 
lowed tlu' repetition of the dressings at liourly intervals in the 
late evening; where ihis is impossible, however, applications 
morning and evening should be effective. Perhaps the greatest 
factor in slug control is cleanliness; clean farming would 
undoubtedly tend to keep this widely distributed and exceed- 
ingly troublesome pest in check. 
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SM^L HOLDINGS SECTION AT THE 
BATH AND WEST SHOW. 

The Bath and West and Southern Counties Society was the 
first of the big agricultural societies to act upon the suggestion of 
the Ministry of Agriculture that they should include in their 
programme special sections for the small cultivator. This they 
^d recently in connection with their Bristol Meeting in Jx;ne 
by devoting a section to the interests of the small man on the 
land. A Sub-Committee was appointed to deal w'th the Small 
Holdings Section and the result was the institution of CAim- 
petitions for the best managed small holdings and allotments, 
an exhibition of matters of special interest to the small cultivator, 
and an educational programme of instruction. The competitions 
were judged by Mr. A. E. White, Chairman of the Wiltshire 
Agriculture Committee and a member of the Bath and West 
Council. The classes and awards were as follows ; — 

Class 1. — Small holding of over 15 acres and under 50 acres in Gloucester- 
shire or Somerset (open class). Prizes, £15 ; £7 ; £3, 
(2 entries) — 

1. II. Syines, Orchard Farm, Pilning, Bristol ; 24 acres. 

2. B. Stephens, Court Farm, Watchett, Somerset; 48 acres. 

Class 2. — Small liolding of over 1 acre and not more than 16 acres in 

Gloucestershire or Soiherset (open class). Prizes, £10 ; £5 ; 
£2. (1 entry) — 

2. P. Y. Smith, The Laurels, l^arson Street, Bedminster, 

Bristol ; lOJ acres. 

Class 3, — Small holding of over 15 acres and under 60 acres in Gloucester- 
shire (open to ex-service men only). Prizes, £15 ; £7 ; £3. 
(3 entries) — 

1. H. Symes, Orchard Farm, Pilning, Bristol; 24 acres. 

2. A. J. Newman, Court Farm, Winterbourne; 47 acres. 

3. 1). Pearce, Whychwell Farm, Wapley, Chipping Sodbury ; 

31 acres. 

Class 4. — Small holding over 1 and not more than 15 acres in Gloucester- 
shire (open to ex-service men only). Prizes, £10; £6; £2. 
(7 entries) — 

1. A. J. Kinchin, Micklcton, near Cliipping Campden; 

4 acres. 

2. S. J, Righton, Mickleton, near Chipping Campden ; 

4 acres. 

3. E. Chadbaiid, Mickleton, near Chipping Campden ; 

5 acres. 

Class 5 Small holding over 15 and under 50 acres in Somerset (open to 
ex-Service men only). Prizes, £15 ; £7 ; £3. (10 entries) — 
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1. R. H. Shire, The Downs, Donyatt, near Ihuinster ; 

50 acres. 

2. R. S. Bond, Dimer, Castle Cary ; 27 acres. 

3. R. W. Fowler, The Crossways, Crock Street, Ihriinster ; 

50 acres. 

E. H. T. Vincent, Thrupe Farm, Masbury, Wells; 50 acres. 

Class 6. — Small holding over 1 and not more than 15 acres in Somerset 
(open to ex-service men only). Prizes, £10; £5; £2. 
(1 entry)— 

1. T. Gillingham, Coui*t Farm, Seavington, II minster ; 

8 acres. 

The prize fund was made up by contributions from the Presi- 
♦dent, the Bristol Local Committee, Members of the Small Hold- 
ings Committee of Gloucestershire and Somerset and the Bath 
and West Society. The Championship Shield awarded to the 
best managed allotment estate was the gift of Mr. Savory, a 
member of the Bristol Town Council. 

The entries in the open classes were somewhat disappointing 
in number. If similar competitions are instituted elsew^here, the 
pioneer experience of the Bath and West Society would suggest 
that the most effective method of securing entries is by personal 
•canvas among likely competitors. This should, of course, be 
combined with advertisements in the local press, so as to give 
u fair opportunity of entry to all. 

In the classes confined to ex-service men the entries were 
more numerous and some keen competition resulted, especially 
in the smaller holdings in Gloucestershire and the larger hold- 
ings in Somerset. In Gloucestershire the prizes went to market 
garden holdings at Mickleton; in Somerset the chief awards 
were made to small farms near Ilminster. 

The Allotments Competition was arranged with the co-operation 
of the Agricultural Organisation Society in conjunction with the 
Bristol Fc'deration of Allotment Societies. It should perhaps be 
explained that there are some 21 allotment societies in the 
Federation. They include a membership of about 11,000 and 
an area of 779 acres. 

Two classes were provided for individual allotments, one of 
not less than 10 rods, and the other of an area from 10 to 2Q 
rods. There were 325 entries for these, and the intention is 
to award a first prize among the entries from each allotment 
estate and then to judge the prize winners for a champion prize 
in each case. The individual allotments are being inspected 
twice and the final award will be made at the end of J uly or the 
beginning of August. 
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There was also a class for the best managed allotment es ate. 
For this there were 11 entries. The Challenge Shield w. s- 
awarded to Fishi)ond8 Allotments Limited, with tlu' Bedminster 
and Eristlington Societies a good second and third. The judg- 
ing was undertaken by Mr. llollingworth and Mr. Turner, the 
Horticultural OrganiHers for the counties of Gloucestershire a: d 
Somerset respectively. 

The Exhibition w^as housed in a special pavilion provided by 
the Society. It included models and photographs of small ho'd- 
ings homesteads shown by the Ministry and the Somerset Coiin.y 
Council. The Essex County Council also lent a small but very 
attractive model of a thatchtHl cottage, which was in sections, 
to facilitat(i examination. The Ministry’s leaflets and guides of 
particular interest to small holders were also available for dis- 
tribution. An attempt was made to secure a johit exhibit from 
the Education Committee's of the Gloucestershire and Somerset 
County Councils w^hich w^ould show the small holder what the 
local authorities were able to do for him in tht' way of agricultural 
education and advice, but on account of the expense the Somerset 
Council did not see their w^ay to co-operate. The Gloucoste'*shire 
County Council supplied an exhibit and arranged for their horti- 
cultural and poultry lecturers to available during tli(' vvh 'h 
time of the Show to answer enquiries and give inforraati^m. 
This exhibit w^as of particular value and the lecturers were ( on- 
stantly surrounded by an eager party of inquirers. 

An exhibit illusti’ative of co-operative methods of marketing was 
supplied by the Street and District Egg Collecting So i 'ty. 
members of the Committee of which were present to expl in 
the Society’s procedure. A demonstration of the day-old (*hick 
trade, an exhibit of hand implements for the small holding and 
the allotment, and an exhibit of b-'o-keeping appliances, . dd J 
considerably to the interest of the Section. 

In the case of every exhibit there was someone present to 
answer inquiries, and this proved a very satisfactory feature of 
the wro]*k of the Section. 

The Allotments side was aided by a poster prepared by Mr. 
Eandall, local Allotments Organiser of the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society, setting out the work of the Federation and the 
prizes offered for competition among its members, and bj" a large 
pictorial diagram, specially prepared by Messrs. Sutton & Rons^ 
showing the cropping of the Ministry’s model allotment as 
described in Leaflet No. 815. It w^as originally intended to have 
an actual model allotment planted up on the Show ground, and 
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this Messrs. Sutton had kindly offered to undertake, but on 
careful consideration questions of site and danger from late 
frosts were thought to render the proposal too risky, the diagram 
referred to was substituted. 

In connection with the Section, a demonstration of the method 
of producing clean milk {i.e., free from bacteria) was undertaken 
by Beading University. A special building was provided ne^r 
the Small Holdings Pavilion and demonstrations v ere given twice 
daily during the Show. This was the first time that this demon- 
stration had been hold in a show yard, r.nd when the uhi 1 
minor difficulties had been overcome it proved a centre of con- 
siderable attraction to large numbers of people. It is probable, 
however, that such u demonstration would be more appropriately 
situated near the cattle lines, so that the cows for demonstrati n 
piiiposGS might be more readily available and the hordsni n 
themselves might he interested. 

The programme of the Section was completed by a rer'es of 
“ short talks ” on such subjects of interest to small holders 
as “ The Small Holder’s Live Stock ” and “ The Small Holder’s 
Bees.” 

Altogether, the Small Holders’ Section has undoubtedly been a 
great success from all points of view. The interest taken in it 
both by press and public was veiw great, and much useful work 
was accomplished and helpful information given. 
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ERADICATING GALL MITE (BIG BUD) 
FROM BLACK CURRANT STOCKS. 

H. Goube, N.D.Hoi-t., 

Horticultural Adviser to the Noifolk County Council, 

The question of raising clean stocks of black currant bushes 
has been a problem in horticultural circles for a generation. 
The failure to do so is undoubtedly the cause of the annual 
propagation of the disease and its distribution to all districts 
where black currants are cultivated. The assurance that bushes 
for planting are free from big bud *’ is of little practical 
value; the important point is whether they are free from 
“ mite.*' None of the stocks that I have examined during 
the past seventeen years have been entirely free from “ mite.*' 
The infestation was seldom so severe as to cause “ big bud ** 
in one- or two-year old bushes, but “big bud “ would develop 
as soon as the bushes were subjected to the strain of faulty 
cultivation, adverse weather, or fruit bearing. The plantation 
then becomes unprofitable and is usually grubbed up. 

Where a clean start can be made and the plantation estab- 
lished as far as possible away from all source of infection, the 
stock would remain free from “ mite.** Where it is not 
possible to secure this condition, clean planted bushes have 
remained free from “ big bud ** for seven years, even though 
planted side by side with infected bushes, and have at least 
six or seven years of profitable life before them, proving 
the value of an absolutely clean start. At the present time it 
is the exception to see profitable plantations twelve years old. 
Most cultivators have adopted the method of close planting and 
grubbing up the bushes as soon as they develop “ mite “ or 
“ reversion.** In this way the establishing cost is a frequently 
recurring charge on the cultivation of the crop, and what 
should be the heaviest fruiting years — the fifth, sixth and 
seventh — in the life of a plantation are lost. 

The unfruitful condition known as “ reversion ** is preva- 
lent in most plantations. Many observant cultivators associate 
this disease with an attack of “ mite.** True “ reversion ’* 
has been observed in seedlings, proving that “ mite *’ is not 
the sole cause. The toxic effect of the parasite on the sap 
is a probable contributory factor. The black currant is, like the 
asparagu*? plant, very much influenced by checks to growth, 
and any serious check, or, more particularly, combination of 
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checks, to the normal growth of the plantation will start “ re- 
version ** in a wholesale manner. The causal agent, if there 
is one, may be able to develop while the bush is under the 
stress of adverse conditions. 

It is hardly necessaiy to go into the details of the history 
of the “ mite **; the only knowledge in this respect that culti- 
vators appear to be interested in is how to get rid of the 
trouble. To raise clean bushes a start must be made during 
April and May, when green shoots should be taken from the 
bushes and rooted in a cold frame. This is the only period 
in the year when shoots carry no “ mites ” in the buds. The 
embryo buds are undeveloped, and offer no harbour for them. 



Method of Propagation and Dipping.— Soft cuttings about 
three inches long should be taken during April and May, and 
soaked in a bath of insecticide, viz.: — 

Nicotine 98 per cent A ’ z. 

Soft Soaj) 

Soft Water 5 

This dipping kills any external “ mites ” the shoots may 
carry. After an hour’s soaking tbe cuttings should be taken 
out, rinsed in clean water, and dibbled firmly six inches apart in 
a cold frame. The frame should be closed, shaded from the sun, 
and the cuttings treated, as soft cuttings until rooted, which will 
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be in about a month. Gradual hardening should follow and the 
frame should eventually be lifted off to ripen the wood fully. 
The cuttings strike freely in small pots, from which they can 
be planted out when rooted to grow. 

In the autumn the plants from the frames can be planted 
in a nursery, cutting hack slightly to indiuje the basal buds 
to break strongly. By this method clean-stock bushes are 
provided for furnishing cuttings for the usual method of pro- 
pagation, or they can be used for planting in fields direct from 
the frames. Major Evans Lornbe tested these young plants 
at ]\Iarlingford under field cmiditions with good yearling plants 
raised from ripe wood. The plants from soft cutiings started 
growling earlier, and are now the larger plants. The photo- 
graph (Pig. 2) illustrates plants raised by Major Evans Lombe. 
The root system developed by the soft cuttings is a notable 
feature of this method. 

Large numbers of (iittings can be taken from established 
bushes without detriment to the crop. The side shoots should 
b(^ taken, leaving the terminals for producing the following 
season’s fruiting wood. Although April and May are the best 
months for striking quantitiesof cuttings, the soft growing points 
of th(‘ shoots will strike through the growing season, but it not 
advisable after August. If the wood has l)egnn to harden 
there is a danger of the buds containing “ mites,” which have 
a preferenc(' for the terminal laid, and during June and July are 
found in large' numbers on infected bushes at the apical ends of 
the shoots, and between the leaf stalk bases and developing 
bnds. 

Propagating from soft cuttings oflers a means of rapidly in- 
creasing varieties of ^^hich stocks are low, and offers possibilities 
of raising clean stock in plants subject to perennial diseases. Bed 
and wdiite currant bushes are not uncommonly tainted with 
the same gall mite that infects black currants, and this should 
not be overlooked as a possible source of re-infeetion to clean 
stock. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 
FOR AUGUST. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Condsmxied Condensed Milk. — NumerouB correBpondentB 
Jiive written ub to the feeding value and best metliod of feeding 
condemned condensed milk, large quantities of which appear 
to be available. In using any food of this nature for stock, it is 
advisable to start cautiously at first in order to avoid the possi- 
bility of poisoning the stock. Several breeders of repute have 
used this condemned condensed milk for their stock, and it is 
apparently most suitable for pigs. Pigs of all ages have been 
fed successfully, and a feeding trial at Moulton Farm, carried 
out by Mr. W. A. Stewart, Agricultural Organiser for Northamp- 
tonshire, demonstrate^! its value for pigs of all ages. This milk 
used in the right proportions proved of particular value for 
weanling pigs. 

Mcihod of Vue , — The tins are spiked both ends and dropped 
into warm water to dissolve out the contents, after which the 
tins are raked out and the liquid mixed with the other food. 
I'lie (piantities fed should be at the rate of i tin per weanling 
pig, gradually inc'reasing in amount until the adult pig receives 

tin. These are the maximum quantities recommended. At 
present ju-ices, the writer is of opinion that condemned con- 
densed milk should be n^stricted to weanlings and young 
growing pigs. 

Feeding Value of Condemned Condensed Mdk . — The feeding 
value of condensed milk varies considerably with the brand of 
milk sold. Assuming that the milk is practically all digestible, 
and that the animal obtains full value from the digesiible 
nutrients, sweetened full-cream condensed milk has a starch 
equivalent of Bfi, sweetened skim condensed milk has a starch 
equivalent of 70, and unsweetened condensed milk has a starch 
equivalent of 57. Compared with the market price of oth^r 
feeding stuffs, the actual food value of the three grades of milk 
•given above works out roughly at Id. per tin for the unsweetened 
condensed milk, Ud. per tin for the sweetened skim condensed 
milk, and l.Jd. per tin for the sweetened full-cream condensed 
Triitk, The actual , purcJiaser must assess for himsejif the extra 
money he is prepared to give for any special dietetic value this 
fyoA may possess for young growing pigs. A tin of conden^ied 
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Nahjb. 

Price. 

8. lb. 

Pricse 

IS. 

£ 8. 

Manurle 

Value 

•C. 
£ 8. 

^ Pood 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ R. 

Starol 

Equiv 

Price 
1 per 
. XJnit, 
Starol 
. Bquiv 

8. 

Frioe 
por lb. 
starch 
Bquiv. 

d. 

Barley, English Feeding 

46/ 

400 

12 18 

1 6 

11 12 

71 

3/3 

( 

1-74 

„ Canadian „ 

47/ 

, 400 

13 3 

1 6 

11 17 

71 

8/4 

1*78 

Oats, English „ 

46/ 

336 

15 7 

1 9 

13 18 

69-5 

4/8 

2*60 

., Foreign „ 

03/ 

' 320 

11 n 

1 9 

10 2 

59*5 

3/6 

1-83 

Maize, Argentine 

47/ 

480 

10 19 

1 6 

9 14 

81 

2/6 

1*29 

Beuns, English spring - 

96/ 

j 632 

20 0 

3 1 

16 19 

66 

5/2 

2*77 

„ „ winter - 

r >5/6 532 

11 14 

3 1 

8 13 

66 

2/7 

1*38 

„ Rangoon • 

8/ 

112 

8 0 

3 1 

4 19 

66 

1/6 

0*80 

Peas, English blue 

59/ 

604 

13 2 

2 13 

10 9 i 

69 

8/- 

1*61 

„ „ dun 

80/ 

-j 504 

17 16 

2 13 

16 8 , 

69 

4/6 

2*37 

„ „ maple - 

93/-! 604 

20 13 

2 13 

IS 0 

69 

6/3 

2*81 

Buckwheat - 

86/- 392 

24 11 

1 9 

23 2 , 

6i> 

8/9 

4*69 

Rye, English 

69/ 

1 480 

13 15 

1 8 

12 7 ' 

72 

3/5 

1*83 

Millers’ offals — Bran - 
„ „ Coarse 

— 

1 

7 5 

2 10 

4 16 

46 

2/1 

1*12 

middlings 

— 

I — 

11 5 

2 10 

8 15 1 

64 

2/9 

1*47 

Barley meal - 

— 

1 — 

14 16 

1 6 

13 9 j 

71 

3/9 

2*01 

Maize „ . - - 

— 

i — 

10 12 

1 6 

9 7 i 

81 

2/4 

1*26 

Fish * 

— 

i — 

19 0 

7 IZ 

11 8 1 63 

'4/4 

2*32 

Linseed 

— 

1 ^ 

21 10 

2 16 

IK 14 119 

3/2 

1-70 

„ Cake, English - 

— 

— 

15 16 

3 12 

12 3 

74 

3/3 

1*74 

Cottonseed,, „ 

— 

— 

10 0 

3 5 

6 15 

42 

3/3 

1*74 

., „ decorti- 





1 



cated 

— 

— 

13 0 

5 6 

7 14 

71 

2/2 

1*16 

„ Meal, decorti- 








cated 

— 

— 

11 10 

6 6 

6 4 

71 

1/9 

0*94 

Coconut cake 

— 

— 

10 6 

S 0 

7 6 , 

79 

1/10 

0*98 

Groundnut cake - 

— 

— 

10 0 

3 9 

6 11 , 

57 

2/3 

1*20 

Palm kernel cake - -1 

— 

— 

8 10 

2 1 

6 9 j 

76 

1/9 

0*94 

Brewers’ grains,drit‘d,alt* 

— 

— 

7 5 

2 7 ' 

4 18 ; 

49 

2/. 

1*07 

»» ti 

— 

— 

0 18 

0 12 1 

0 6 1 

16 

0/5 

0*22 

Distillers’ „ dried - 

— 

— 

9 5 

2 16 j 

6 9 

57 

2/3 

1*20 

Malt culms - - - 

— 

— 

7 5 

3 6 1 

^ P 1 

43 

1/10 

0*98 

1 

Potatoes * - 





2 11 

0 ,8 

2 3 1 

18 

2/5 

1*29 

Swedes’^ 

— 

— ' 

1 2 ' 

0 5 

0 17 1 

7 

2/6 

1 *29 

Mangolds* - - 

— 

— 

1 0 . 

0 6 

0 14 1 

6 

2/5 

1*29 

Vetch Oat and Si luge * 


“ 

2 9 

0 15 

1 14 1 

1 

14 

2/5 

1*29 


• Farm value. 


Note. — The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual 
wholesale transactions have taken place in Jjondon, unless otherwise stated, and 
refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
dune and arc, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local 
country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding staffs 
on offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these 
notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. Its 
manorial value is £2 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £7 IPs, 
per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as 
given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 28. Id. Dividing this 
again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per Ib, 
of starch equivalent is I'lld. A similar calculation will show the relative cost 
per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. 
Fro» the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff 
gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 

milk weighs approximately 14 oz., and 2,660 tins contain roughly 
a ton of condensed milk, and from these data the purchaser can 
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asseBB the actual coBt to him of the milk at present market prices. 
Maize meal, rice meal, pollards and bran would form suitable 
foods to feed in conjunction with this material. 

Bully Beef and Egg Yolk. — Two other waste materials are 
at present in use for pigs, i.e., condemned bully beef and liquid 
and dried egg yolk. Users of both these materials have fed 
them successfully to pigs, the chief point to remember being 
that these substances are highly nitrogenous foods and should 
therefore not bulk largely in the ration. Liquid egg yolk also 
contains much water and occasionally a fair peicentage of 
boric acid. 

Value of Fodder Crops for Dry Seasons.— The dry weather 
experienced lately has emphasised the value to the dairy farmer 
in particular, and to stock breeders in general, of planting a 
breadth of vetches and oats, cabbage, or maize as a supplemen- 
tary succulent feed in periods of drought. The vetches and oats 
and cabbage will be available in the earlier summer months, the 
riuiize during August. This practice is fairly common in certain 
districts, and the farmers who have adopt(*d it for this season 
hav^ been reliev('d of the anxiety as to feed for their stock. 
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AGRICULTURE ABROAD. 

POSITION AND PUOSPKC^TS OF ITAT.IAN AORICUL- 
TUBE— AGRICULT URAL BOOK-KEEPING IN 

DENMARK— AGRICULTURAL C:0-0 DERATION IN 
SAXONY— EMPOUTATION OF SEEDS INTO 

SWJ^]J)EN— JM^USSFAN PROGRAMME OF AGRI- 
CUI/rURE. 

According to a repoj't issued by the ConiuierOal Counsellor 
and the Clommciuial Secretary to H.M. Embassy at Rome.* 

_ ... . Italia-n agriculture, h\ reason of the in- 

Position and ■ w i i 4. 

Pros ects ol population, has almost 

. . reached its territorial limits, and any in- 

crease in the cultivable area will depend 
upon the reclamation of land by drainage. 
Already the agricultural and forestal productive areas repre- 
sent 91.1 per cent, of the geographical area of the country. 

According to the repuii;, the War temporarily arrested lh(‘, 
development of agriculture. f but a significant recoxeiT in the 
yield of some of the products for export took place in 1920. 
Being at the outset of the War less well equipped than other 
countries to bear the strain, Italy suffered in a special degree 
from exhaustion, disorganisation and impoverish meal . Before 
the War her economic irosition was sound. .Vgi'rcullnre was, 
and still is, her greatest industry: it gave occaipation to more 
than one-third of the population: agricultural prodru'ts formed 
the biggest item in her exports. At the prescni moment the 
(!Ost of imported ag)*icnltural produce is the henvicsi item in 
national expenditure. 

Owing to the great density of the population ^3^2 per 
square mile), wheat has been cultivated on land vlnch is more 
adapted for woods and j^a&tures, and the wheat cnltiv.ited area 
has reached 16 per l ent. of the territorial surface \ pam- 
phlet })ul)]ished recenrly by the Italian Ministry of \grivailture 
states that, during the twelve years 1909-1920, the wheat crop 
has vaiied from a maximum of 27 million quarters in 1913 
to a, iriiniinum of 17 million quarters in 1917, with an average 
of 21 million. Tt been deduced that Italy is not particu- 

• Gcueral lleport on tlic (Nmimereial, IrnluKlrinl and Situ ttion of 

Paly in Doconihoi , Prjn, obtainable for H.M. Stationei v (dlice, Kinj^Kway, 
W.C-2. Pri(*(* Is, iif't 

f Italy diflei-H greatly in this lespect from some of the othei combatant 
(‘oiinl.j les, in wliicli plienoineii.il development in agrieultun' took pla'‘e and 
gj'eater (piantities of foodstnffK than ever befoie were raised. The fiU(x*.eas 
attending the war efforts of (Jieat Britain are well known, while tliis JourtmH 
tor i\Iay told hrieffy what hacf been done in Panada. 
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larly adapted for the cultivation of wheat, especially on account 
of the heat ajid drought to which much of the land is subject. 
Better methods of cultivation, and, in particular, the growth 
of le^?mninons jdants, which serve both to feed cattle and im- 
prove the land, would ^o far, it is believed, to overcome 
climati(‘ disadvantages and raise the averajue of production. 
Accord i Jig to the most I'ecent ofTicial estimate for the year 
1920-1921, the total national requirements of wheat, includ- 
ing seed (of which 8 million quarters are required), aie 30 
million qurirters. This will be provided as follows: — Home- 
grown wheat, 17 J million quarters; Foreign wheat, 12^ million 
quarters. 

Among tlie other crops mentioned in the report, maize, with 
a yield in 1920 of 10 million quarters, still occupies an area 
of about one-third of that of w^heat, although it is diminishing. 
Tobacco, which is a State monopoly, resulted in a yield of 

216.000 cwt. in 1920. Beetroot, a recent ijitrodiiclion, is now 
cultivated on a large scale, the yield in 1920 being 29 million 
cwt., and allows for the production of sugar by national factories 
in quantities almost sufficient for the reciuirements of the 
country. The yield of oata was 21- million quarters; barley, 

700.000 (juarters; rye, over 5O(),000 quarters: and potatoes, 

1.400.000 tons. The export of dried rcyctahles, which in pre- 
war days n'ached nearly 600,000 cwl. a year, fell to 427,000 
cwt. in 1919. The total \jeld of piihe pJanta. wdiich are now 
cnlti\at(‘d in several districts, is about 14 million cwt. The 
growth of forage has l)e(‘ii incnnised and now attains a produc- 
tion of over 450,000 cwt. 

Italy’s stock of animals has increased since 1008. Horses 
and ass^'- each number about a million; nuiles, half-a -million; 
(*.a4tlc, ^\] million; swine, 2^ million: sheep, Ilf million; and 
goats, 8 million. 

Among the projects for devcloiung tlu' coiiaiieivial relations 
between Italy and the T'nited Kingdom is taic for the estab- 
lishment of a rapid overland service for the (‘arriage of perish^ 
able goods, especially fruit and vegetaJdes, similar to that 
which existed before the war betw^een Italy and the Central 
Empires. Asriculturists contend that the future of Italy lies 
in agriculture. Her natural resources and advantages are 
st.ill what they were, and though weakened by her war efforts, 
as well as by labour troubles after the ar, it is confidently 
l)elie\od that there is no reason why she should not regain 
her former position. The very irnportnnl hydro-electric plants 

F 2 
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which are being constructed in various parts of the country 
are expected to give a great impetus to agriculture by assuring 
a greater measure of security as regards irrigation. Assurance 
of progress is also given by the increased national production 
of chemical fertilisers and agricultural machinery, and the 
establishment of now schools and travelling boards for the 
education of farmers in modern methods of cultivation. Per- 
haps the most successful branch of the co-operative movement, 
which is extending rapidly and receives the aotive support of 
the Italian (Tovernmcnt, is agricultural co-operation in the 
form of collective farms, established principally in the North 
and in Skdly; these Jiave been found in most cases to result 
in an increase of production and of the number of persons who 
can live on the land. 


Agricultural 
Book-keeping 
in Denmark. 


At the suggestion of the lloyal Uanish Agricultural Society, 
supported by the principal agricultural societies and the 
Department of Statistics, Professor (). H. 
Tjarsen, of the Koyal Danish Veterinary 
and Agricultural School, has established 
a Central Office of Agricultural Book- 
keeping, of which he is head, and an article by him on the 
subject appears in the Monthly Bulletin (March, 1920) of 
Agricultural Intelligence issued by the International Institute 
of Agricjulture at Rome, 

One of the objects of the Central Office is the elaboration of 
the account books kept by local societies, with whom it is 
collaborating with a view to ensuring that only the most suit- 
able books shall be kept. In order to obtain uniformity and 
reliability the local accountants meet periodically at the Cen- 
tral Office to discuss the systems on which the hooks are 
kept. Another object of the Central Office is to ascertain the 
amount of capital invested and how it is allotted among the 
various agricultural enterprises It also seeks to compile a 
comprehensive budget of gross profits, working expenses, net 
profits and interest on capital, and to show the cost of produc- 
tion, general working expenses (including those of horses and 
implements), household expenses, and the revenue yielded. 

The Central Office was opened in the spring of 1916. During 
the first two years the work was of a preparatory nature, but by 
the yeai- 191 9-] 020 (iollaboration with 29 societies had been 
effected, and it was believed that the number of account books 
tequiring elaboration would be 350. The Office is under the 
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snperviBion of seven members representing the societies and 
institutions v^rhich took part in its foundation, and the staff 
also includes a consulting accountant, a permanent assistant 
and temporary officers. For the first two years the Office was 
maintained by the Royal T')aniHh Agricultural Society, but 
afterwards it received a State sn1)sidy, and contributions from 
the local societies. Some of those receive, in addition to free 
supplies of account books, a bonus for books containing data 
useful to the Central Offi(*e: others which correspond direct 
with the Office and receive book-keeping assistance from it, 
pay contributions in proportion to their size and to the extent 
of the book-keeping assistance received. 

The or’igin of local societies for agricultural book-keeping 
dates from the beginning of the twentieth centiny, and was 
due partly to the control societie.s that have existed since 1895, 
a.nd ])artly to farm competitions Tn 1918 there were 670 enn* 
trol societies, whose (diief object was the fostering of the( 
dairy industry. They kept accounts of milk production and of 
the content of hutter-fat as wtII as of the fodder consumed 
by each dairy cow placed under their control: the\ were thus 
in a position to indicate the most profitable animals. Some- 
times their book-keeping extended to the feeding and growth 
of horses. These were the first steps towards a complete 
system of farm book-keeping. From 1902 till 1908 prize 
coirifietitions were held in the island of Samso for the best- 
kepi books covering various crojis Tn following years similar 
competitions were held in other parts of Denmark, and as 
interest in agricultural accounts grew, more branches of the 
farm were brought under book-keeping control. 

The system of book-keeping used by most local societies and 
circuits is that issued in 1013 by the Royal Danish Agricultural 
Society A ty|)ical circuit does its work thus: the society 
engages an accountant, who helps members to establish the 
system, guides them in making the daily entries, makes up 
the Work book and the raonthlv cash and fodder accounts, 
draws up the yearly balance sheet and makes a detailed analy- 
sis of air accounts. The fees which the society charges its 
members vary from about fid. to Is. IJd. per 2J^ acres of the 
farm T'^sually a circuit covers a small area, so that one 
accountant is able to visit each farm in his circuit as often 
as required, with the exception of the busiest time, when some 
assistance is needed. There are, however, circuits having 
more than 1 ,000 members. Rince 1915 the societies can apply 
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for a State yubsid}' amounting to one-half the salai'y, office 
and travelling expenses of the accountant, provided that the 
Goveriimerit standard of book-keeping is adopted and the 
balance sheets are published. The number of State-subsidised 
circuits for the financial year 1918-1919 was about 30 and in- 
cluded .1,094 farms with a total of over 108,000 acres; in 1919 
the figures were much higher. 


According to an account, based on press reports, received fiom 
Il.M. Consul at Leipzig through the Foreign Office, the Union of 
... - Co-operative Societies in S^^xony, which 30 

p ® . yeai's ago comprised 24 societies, now 

0 (^era ion m societies, having a member- 

axony. 50,000 (that is, almost 75 per 

cent, of the independent farmers of Saxony) and a turnover of 
over 2,000 million marks. The total capital of the associations 
amounts to nearly BOO million maiks. Tlie Union in(dud(^s no 
fewer than 405 mutual loan societies having a turnover ui 1919 
of 628 million maiks. In the same year the turnover of the 
trading co-operative societies amounted to B54 million marks. 
The quantity of milk (leliver<'.d by the dairy co-operative societies 
in 1914 was 55 million litres (over 12 million gallons), but owing 
to the War the amount has decreased by more than oiic-h{ilf. 

The pasture societies, which are peculiar to Saxony, are 
considered to be of great importance at the present time in 
the rearing of young cattle. Their total expanse of pasture land 
is 65B hectares (about 1,614 acres) and 260 animals were iv-ared 
in 1919. 

The supply of raw materials obtained bv the Union m 1919 
was nearly three million cwt., which is only half its pre-wair 
level. There are approximately 420 storehouses, having a storage 
capacity of 50,000 tons, at the disposal of the associations. An 
extension of the financial business of the societies, in the form of 
village banks, is fort'sbadowed. 


A Swedish Koyal Uroclaraation, dated 18th March, 1921, pro- 
hibits, under severe penalties, as from 21st March, 1921, the 
Tmnortaticm of Sweden of the following : — 

Seeds into Sweden.^®®!!® of Timothy grass; Eed clover and 
similar classes not particularly named ; 
Hybrid- and whitt -ckiver ; Cocksfoot ; Eye-grass ; Carrot, Swedish 
turnip: l-eetroot and rape; kitchen garden produce; and all seeds 
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exclusive of flower seeds, canary seed, pine and fir seed, hemp 
secid, flax seed, lupine, rape seed and seeds of all other oil plants. 

As oi'iginally published, the Proclamation included flower 
seeds. A later Decree, however, rectified this and exempted 
them as from 4th April, 1921, from the import prohibition. 
Flower seeds may therefore be imported into Sweden. 

-If- ■* * * * * 

In introducing his new progiamme to the Prussian Landtag, 
Herr Warmbold. the Minister of Agriculture, stated that as agri- 
_ . - cultural production is at the present time 

ramme ol about f>9 or 70 per cent, of that ot pro- 
gramme (lays, certain mc^asures are proposed 

® * wuth a view to increasing production up to 

the pre-war sfandard. These included a larger number of land 
settlfuiients. which would, it is hoped, by increasing the number 
of Muall owners, attract people from the towns to the land and 
keep them there. The agricultural population was decreasing 
rapidly even before the War: in 1914 it w’as only about 28 per 
cent, of the wTiob^ Ibaissian population. It was hoped to create 
4.000 new settlements in 1921 . It is ])roposed that increased pro- 
duction of the soil already cultivated shall be encouraged by tnore 
State credits to fanners for purchasing fertilisers, while 
moors and waste land, i)articu]arly around the coasts, will be 
pv(^par('d for cultivation. The production of nitrates, which has 
lat(‘ly been iiicroased greatly, will have to be devoted entirely 
to the ni‘‘(‘ds of agriculture. The working capital of farmers 
should in urgent cases be assisted by State credits. The number 
of schools of agriculture would have to be increased and the 
eurriciilum improved; and there was need of greater security 
for agriculturists and peasants against looting, theft and other 
risks. T)(<^ present system of arbitration betw^een employer and 
labourer also needed revising. 

A Retort on the occurrence of insect and fungus pests on 
plants in England and Wales for the year 1919 was recently 
issued by the Ministry. This publication 
was delayed through unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, but its chief value — to preserve 
in permanent record a detailed survey of the situation in regard 
to plant pests year by year — is achieved. 

In the year in question Frit Fly caused heavy losses, though 
these were perhaps not quite so serious as the wet character of 
the spring and the consequent delay in the sowing of oats won^d 
havo suggested. The North Midland Counties seem to have 
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suffered most and the Southern Counties least, probably because 
in the south the oats grew away very rapidly during the latter 
half of May. The attacks of Frit Fly in winter wheat occurred 
in crops sown on ploughed-up grass, especially on rye-grass leys. 
Other insect attacks on cereals are noted, the drought in May 
and June combined with late sowing of Spring crops being held 
responsible for some of them. In the case of roots, it is noted 
that during the drought in early summer widespread damage 
was done by Flea Betties; mangolds suffered especially, the 
difl&culty being much increased by the slow and irregular germi- 
nation which occurred during the drought. 

With regard to fruit, the most notable occurrence of the j ear 
1919 was the outbreak of the Lackey Moth, which occurred in the 
Sittingbourne area of Kent, and to a lesser, though nevertheless 
serious, extent in other Southern and Midland Counties. In the 
Sittingbourne area well over 1,000 acres of fruit were involved. 
In the worst cases, hundreds of men and women were employed 
to fight the attack, with the result that perhaps half of the crop 
may have been saved. The cost of the nect'ssary labour to the 
growers, however, added a heavy outlay to other charges, and 
coupled with the loss of half the crop, made the business far from 
profitable for that season to the particular growers concerned. 
One grower is said to have spent £1,000 on labour in dealing 
with this pest alone. Winter Moths were rather less destructive 
than usual in the chief fruit-gi'owing areas, except perhaps in 
South Devonshire. The Ermine Moth, a web-making species, 
like the Lackey Moth, was abnormally harmful and called for 
special attention in many districts. The Capsids did considerable 
damage to apples, notably from Wisbech northwards into Tiin- 
colnshire. Some divergence of opinion as to the results of lime- 
washing for this p-^st is reported, but nicotine in all cases appears 
to have been reasonably effective. 

The situation with regard to attacks of fungi, bacteria, etc., 
in the year 1919 is also dealt with. Broadly speaking, little in- 
formation has been available with regard to the distribution 
of these pests and the losses they bring about in this country. 
Comparing the Report for 1919 with those for 1917 and 191R, it 
is at once clear that much progress has been made. 
The list of authenticated fungtis diseases noted in the 
Eeport numbers 255, not including fungi in which the 
attacks are trivial or occur only under special conditions. With 
regard to fungus diseases in cereals, excellent results were ob- 
tained against Bunt and Smut by proper pickling. Eeports ^how 
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that through neglect of this precaution many thousands of 
bushels of wheat, barley and oats were lost. Important facts 
with regard to the outbreak of Black Bust on wheat in South 
West Wales were discovered, notably in connection with the 
presence of the alternate host. Barberry, in the area. 

For fuller and more detailed information on insect and fungi s 
attacks on plants in 1919, reference must be made to the Bepoiij 
itself, which gives, incidentally, some valuable information as to 
th(‘ best known means of controlling the attacks. This *8 the 
aspect of the mattcu* which is of most importance to the 
grower, and the Ministry will always bo glad to advise those in 
need of remedies for plant posts. The Rc'port can be obtained on 
appli('ation to the Ministry, price Is. dd. net. post free. 

♦ * * 4(C Hf 

TFistoky has it that lavender was introduc(*d into England in 
tin* yeaT ir)f)8. and that for a long time thereafter the home crop 
Cultivation the bulk of th(' lavender oil used 

of Lavender countiy. In comparatively ret^ent 

times, however, the industry of lavender- 
growing was sorcl} liit by a disease' of the plant, and tl)is had 
the effect of very much reducing the area under the (U'op and 
inc^j'easing the importation of lavender fi‘om Prance and other 
countries. The quality of the imported produce, however, was 
not so good as that giown at home and commanded a lower 
price on onr markets. 

The cultivation of tlie plant in this country is centred more or 
less round Tjondon. and the Mitchau) produce is world-famous for 
the (juality and fragrance of its oil. The plant flourishes best 
on a warm, well-drained medium loam with a slope to the south 
or south -wt'st. A loam that is too rich is detrimental to the oil 
\ield, as cx(*essive nourishment tends to the growth of leaf. 
Protection against sumnier gales by a copse or wood on thel^ 
south-west is also of considerable value, as those gales may do 
great damage to the crop by causing the tall spikes to break 
away at their junction with the stem. 

As to cultivation, in the autumn the land should first be care- 
fully cleaned of weeds, which should be burnt. The ashes 
should be distributed OA^^er the ground, together with some 
ordinary wood ashes if obtainable. The soil should then bei 
prepared by ** trenching in ” a quantity of short straw and 
stable refuse, but not much rich dung, and should# lie fallow, 
until the following spring, when any weeds remaining should be 
dealt with as before and the whole ploughed oA’^er. Towards late 
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spring the young phints should be “ dibbled in ” in rows 
running from north to south, 4 feet apart and 6 feet between 
the rows. These wide spaces are not more than is necessary to 
allow the plant full growth for flower- bearing, room for cutting 
flowers and for.keeping the ground free from weeds. 

4’he crop is propagated from “ cuttings ” broken oflf with a 
root or heel, and planted in March, April or September. The 
“ (juttings ” should be of \oiuig growth, and should first of all 
be planted 3 or 4 inches apart in a shady spot and kept watered. 
In the following spring they can be transplanted to their proper 
positions in the field. W(‘eds should b(' destroyed regularly, 
but the hoeing shouHl be not more than one inch deep as the 
roots of the j)l{int spread near the surface of the ground. Young 
plants should as far as possible be kej^t from flowering during 
the first year by clipjung, so that the strength of the plant is 
thrown into the lateral shoots to make it bushy and compact.. 
A full pj(‘king is usually obtained from the sec'ond to the fifth 
years, after which the old plants should be cleared off and burnt 
and the aslu's spr(‘ad f)V(‘r fhe ground. The land should then be 
ploughed, manured, cross-ploughed, and loft fallow until tha 
following spring, when re-st()(*king can commen(‘e. 

Th(' harvest is more or h‘ss dependent upon the season, but 
as a ]*ule it begins in the first week of August, though if the 
weathm* is ^\et it is best to dela} the cutting of the flowers 
until later. I^he best oil is obtained after a liot, dry season. 
The flowers should l)e full\ open when cut, and if required for 
distillation they should be spread out on the shelves or on the 
floors of dry sheds until partially dry, when th(*y are ready for 
dispatch to the distillers. Tf rec|uiied for sale in bunches for 
market, they can be bunched and sent straight away after 
cutting; this is also done soiiu'times when the ])roduce is to be 
distilled. 

It is estimated that about 3 ,200 lb. of partially dried flowers, 
yielding 25 lb. of oil, is obtained from an acre of good land 
under favourable conditions. Much, of course, depends on the 
energy and careful superintendence of the grower, and also on 
the care taken by the distiller in the process of distillation. Last 
year distillers paid .£40 to £100 per ton for flowers, according 
to quality. For bunched lavender the prices on Covent Garden) 
market have been remunerative for the last three years, but the 
demand is» said to vary considerably, so that the business is 
somewhat prec.arious. Last year prices varied from IHs. to 24s, 
per dozen bunches of 200 flower stems eaf'h, and from Gs. to 
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128. per dozen bunches of 50 stems each, according to quality, 
though higher prices were sometimes obtained for exceptionally 
fine produce. 

^ ^ 


Far greater attention is given to iniit bottling as cioinpared 
with the bottling of vegetables. In certain cases, however, 

Simple Method where green peas are available 

of Bottlin purpose, 'or p’een vegetables are 

V tfthlAfl plentiful during winter, vegetables may 

* usefully be preserved. The following notes 
on ji simple metliod of bottling vegetable's may be of interest in 
this connection : — 

1. Choose young fresh vegetables. Crade for size and colour. 
Wash and prepare as for cooking, i.c., scrape carrots and celery, 
peel turnips, etc. Keep white vegetables under water as much 
as possible to preserve the colour. 

2. Plunge the prepared vegetables into a saucepan of fast 
boiling salted water (one teaspoonfiil of salt to one quart of 
water). Bring water again quickly to the boil, and allow the 
vegetables to remain from one to five minutes iU*Cv')rd- 
ing to the nature of the vegetable, e.g., peas and delicate 
vegetables one minute, vegetables of hard texture three to five 
minutes. Kemove the vegetables and place them into a large 
basin of (*old water to cheek tlie cooking and to make them firm. 
Leave them in this until cold (five to ten minutes). 

3. Pack the vegetables as tightly as possible into vacuum 
bottles. Place one teaspoonfnl of salt on the top of each bottle. 

4. Fill the bottles to overflowing with cold water. Place on 
the rubber ring, glass cap and screw band or clip. Screw up 
and then release slightly to allow air to escape during sterilisa- 
tion. Place the bottles in a saucepan with a false bottom. 
C’over the bottles with cold water. Bring to boiling point in 
half-an-hour. Boil gently for f^eo hours. 

5. Tdft out one bottle at a time and screw it down tightly 
before removing the next. 'When cold, remove screws or clips, 
and test lids to sec if they are firm. 


The most effective remedy for Sheep-Scab is dipping, provided 
that the dip used is one that has been approved by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and care is taken to see that 
the dipping is thoroughly carried out in ac- 
cordance with the instructions on the label. 
The Ministry of Agriculture makes a 
special appeal to sheep-owners for their co-operation to see that 
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dipping is properly carried out; otherwise Scab can never be 
eradicated. 

When dipping to cr)mply with Orders of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture or Regulations of the Local Authority, it is of the utmost 
importance to remember that : — 

(1) the dip used must be otic that has been approved by tbe Ministry' of 
Agriculture. There are a larr/e number of effective di2)s for scaby 
non-poinonoua an tcell poisonous^ which have been so approved and 
the respoi) Sibil ity in selecting an appi'oved dip rests v)ith sheep-ovmers^ 

(2) the dip])ing bath must be mixed in the proportions sppcilled as 
approv(‘d by the Ministry. It is inadvisable to liiake up a dipping 
bath by mixing Iwo <»r more dips together, as this may result in 
neutralising the elfect of both dips for scab, ano may in some cases 
be injuriouR to the slieep, 

(d) the directions and precautions indicated by the manufacturer on the 
lab(d must be strictly observed, 

(4) the shee]) must be kept immersed in the bath for the period mentioned 
on tbe label. Special attention should bi* paid to the heads, necks 
and tails, 

(5) during the dipping operations propoi tionate quantities of dip and 
water must be added to keep the bath up to proper strength, 

(b) after each lot of sh(‘ep liavo been di])})ed and before the bath is re- 
mixed the dipping bath should be carefully cleaned out, tlie residue 
being disposed of in such a manner that it cannot injure animals or 
pollute streams A satiafa<*tory method is to run the residue from 
the bath into a trench or pit, th<‘ sides and bottom of which have 
been plentifully sprinkled with lime, so that tbe liipiid trom the bath 
runs through the lime befoie passing into the soil. This is specially 
important when jwisonoas dips are used in order to avoid risk of 
injunj to sheeji through accumulation (f poisonous matter. Under no 
circuinstaiH’es, however, should the lime he added to the liquid while 
it is still in the batli. 

(7) If Ar.senieal Dips are used, the second dipping should be at half the 
strength of the first dipping, when two dippings are required, with an 
iiiteival of not more than 14 days between tliem. 

Porsoiifi using poisonous dips must take the precautions neces- 
sary for the avoidance of accidents or injury to sheep through 
the use of such dips, and the Ministry will not entertain any 
(*laim for compensation for injury or loss due to their use. The 
choice of an approved dip rests entirely with the user. The 
responsibility for the class of ingredients is a matter for the 
manufacturer of the dip. The approval of the Ministry only 
means that the ingredients of a dip are effective for Scab in the 
proportions approved. 

WARNING. — All pciRons having or having had under their charge a sheep 
affected with, or auspected of, Sbeep-Scab, aie required by Law to give notice 
to the P»..Iice with all practicable speed. Persons failing to do so are liable to 
heavy fines, and in certain circumstances to imprisonment. 
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This Exliibition will be held at the Crystal Palace from 28th 
October to 5th November. The competitive classes are arranged 

Imnerial Pruit sections as follows : — 

« 1 • Amateur Sec'tion ; organised by the 

Exhibition. ^ i tt ^ u ^ i. 

EoyaJ Horticultural Society. 

2. Cider-Fruit Section; organised by the National Fruit and 
Cider Institute, and the National Association of Cider 
Makers. 

8. Kent Commercial Section; organised by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kent Commercial Fruit Show. 

4. Eastern Counties Commercial Section; organised by the 
Executive Committee of the Eastern Counties Commercial 
Pniit Show. 

5. West Midlands Commercial Section; organised by the 
Fjxecntive Committee of the West Midlands Commercial 
Fruit Show. 

r>. Overseas Section ; organised bv the Canadian Fruit Trade 
Commissioner in England. 

7. Fnited Kingdom Section. 

8. British Empire Section. 

The classes in Section 7 are open, without additional entrance 
fees, to all commercial growers of apples in the United Kingdom 
wlio have exhibitcul in either of Sections 4, 5 and 6. Those in 
Seel ion 8 are open to all commercial growers of appleffT or Asso- 
ciations of such growers, in the British Empire, and it is antici- 
pated that the ('ornpetition between home grown and imported 
fruit will be exceptionally keen. 

Tt is hoped to arrange for non-c'ompetitive exhibits of an 
attractive and instructive nature. 

The exhibition is organised and financed by the Dnihi 
and the tei*hnical details have been settl<‘d bv an Advisory Com- 
mittee convened by the Ministry of Agriculture. Further 
information can be obtained from the Organising Secretary, 
Imnerial Fruit Exhibition, 130. Fleet Street. E.C. 


Rabies. — (Acton District ), — All restrictions imposed in con- 
nection with the outbreak at Acton on tlie 8th Deceinhcr last were withdrawn 
as from the IlOth June. 

Berkshire District , — There have been no developments in this area, and 
providing no further outbreaks occur in the district, it is hoped to withdraw 
all restrictions from this district about the end of September next. 

Wiftshire District , — A considerable modification of the restrictions has 
been made as from the Ist July by the exclusion of the portions of Dorset and 
Somerset which xvere subject to muzzling restrictions, and by the exclusion of 
^portions ot the Counties of Wiltshire and Southampton. As a result of this 
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nuHlificHtjou tho lOHtnctions now apply to two diKtrictK ; one lying wholly in 
the Conntirs of Southainpion and Wiltshire, which includes inner controlled 
areas sutgect to special restrictions surrounding Salisbury and Southampton, 
and the other a small area in Wiltahiie and Berkshire immediately to the 
south of Swindon. 

One case of Rabies 1ms been conlirmod since those referred to in the July 
issue of the Journal^ namely, on 5th July, at Southampton, in a dog whi<;h 
died on 4th June. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—(>rderK have been issm'd by the Ministry 
withdrawing all restrictions as from Jth July, on the movement and marketing 
of animals which were inijiosed in (‘onnection with the recent outbreaks of 
Foot-aml-Moutli Disease* in the Norlh Midlands and in Yorkshire;. No outhreuk 
of tho dis(‘ase has Declined in any part of Great Britain ‘ ince 7tli June last. 

Ireland, — An order has also been issued withdrawing all Special restrictions 
as from 6tli July on tho inniortation of Irish animals, which were imposed on 
accionnt of out breaks of Foot-and-Month Disease in 1 1 eland. From this date, 
tJier<;fore, the ti ade in Irisli animals was resumed subject to the normal con- 
dition Df«10 hours’ detention in the landing place. Intending importers should, 
howTver, ascertain beforeliand whether the Local Authority of their district 
have legulations in fence ju-oliibiting or restricting tho movcmient of animals 
into their district. 

Liming.-- With refc^reiicc to the .irlicle on “ Liming ” which api>eared in 
tho Jul} issue (d' this Journal^ p. 541, Mr. J. J. Giiftith, B.Sc., wishes to point 
out tw'O errors which inadvertently oconiTed : — 

P. 544, last paragiaph. 1*25 per (;ent. of cal(‘ium carbonate; should lead 
“0*125 p(;r cent, of calcium caiboimlc.’’ 

P. 548 footnote, 1 jier cent. lime rcguiiement, &c., should read “0*1 per 
cent, hioe re(|nireiiient,’* &c. 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry.— Since the date of the list given 
on page 584 of tin* July is-ue of this tliree new* leaflets Imve been 
issued and (‘irciilatt'd : — 

No. 574. -Hmth on Kgg Production. 

,, 575. —Hints mi tin* Piodnrtion of 4’able Poultiy. 

,, .‘)7(i. — Hints on It.vbhil Kci‘|)iiig. 

The foll«)W'mg leaflets lm\f‘ been revised and brought u]) to date : — 

No. 27. — b’enjisHion of Tithe Kent chargi*. 

,. 14<>. — 'fhe Valiu* of Ri'i'oids of the Mill\ Yi(;id of row-> 

,. lin.-- ('oltsfoot. 

Tl 1 C lollowing leallets h.ivo h^^on n*-wiittf*n' — 

No. 2. — Wingless Wei'viU 
24.- The Gout Fly. 

„ 245. — ( ’low n Gall. 

Tin* following leafh'ih havr !u‘on withdrawn from circulati-m . — 

No, 54.— White Hoot Rm 
„ 20lh — Gooseberry Cluster-Cup ” Disease. 

,, 225 — The Sejitoria I))s(ms<‘ of Tomatoes. 

,,, 272. — Supply of Stop* Cattle and Slaughter of Young Calves. 

,, 510.- Po.iltry on Aiiotments and Small Garden Plots. 

F.P. 11,— Hints on Purchasing and Using “Seed Potatoes.*’ 

,, 50. — Dung Heaps and the Preservation of Farmyard Manure. 
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Plant Diseases cont. 
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and Smuts. (41 pp.) Columbia, 1920. [63.24-81.] 
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Xiive Stock. 
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48. 6d. net. [612; 619(02).] 
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Saker, Dora U . — Practical Dairying. (123 pp.) London : Methuen A 
Co., 1921, 68. net. [63.70(02).] 

Clayton, W. — Margarine. (187 pp.) l.<ondon : Longmans, Green & Co., 

1920, 14fl. [63.729; 004.3.] 

Walker-Tisdale, (). V^.— Milk Testing. (87 pp.) London : J. North, 
“ Dairy World ” Gffice, 1920, 3s. (id. net. [543.2.] 
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Birds, Poultry and Bees. 

Powell-Owen, IK.— Poultry Keeping on Small Lines. (144 pp.) London : 
Newiies, 1920, 2s. [63.661(02).J 

U .S. Department of Agriculture. — ^Farmers’ Bull. 1115 : — Selection and 
l^reparation of Fowls for Rxhibition. (10 pp.) Washington, 1920. 
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('..S'. Department of AgricAilture. — Farmers’ Bull. IKKi : — Incubation of 
Hens’ Eggs. (8 pp.) Washington, 1920. [63.661(04).] 

Engineering. 

Phillips, R. Ti - The liook of Bungalows. (160 pp.) London : “ Country 
Life ” Offic.es, 1920 , 8 b. 6d. [69(02).] 

U. S. Department of Agriculture.^ Bull. 852:— The Flow of Water in 

Concrete Pijie. (100 pp ) Washington, 1920. [63.13.] 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

This Act has now received the Royal Assent and comes into 
operation on 1st October, 1921. The main provisions of the 
O m Praduetion summarised in this 

Acte {Repeal) Act August last (p. 885); certain 

' ' * changes were subsequently made but these 

have mainly related to Section 4. A memo- 
randum explaining the provisions of this section as regards the 
formation of Conciliation Committees in Agriculture appears 
on p. 488 of this issue. 


On the 8th August, 1921, Sir F. Hall asked the Minister of 
7\griculture in the House of Commons what steps were taken by 

Wheat and Oats Department to notify the growers of 
/Pfltr m i wheat and oats of their right to claim the 
iraymem oiaimsj. provided for under Clause 2 of the 

Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Bill; what period was allowed 
during which claims might be made; and what action he pro- 
poses to take in regard io claims sent in after the expiration 
of that period? 

In reply Lieut. -Col, The Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Griffith-Bos- 
eawen, Minister of Agriculture, said “ that very wide publicity 
was given to the requirements with regard to claims in respect 
of the minimum prices of wheat and oats under the Corn Pro- 
duction Acts. A form of claim was sent at the end of May or 
beginning of June to every occupier of an agricultural holding 
exceeding one acre, and notices explaining the contents of the 
form and emphasising the importance of the claim being made 
before the 30th June were issued to London and provincial 
newspapers to the number of about 750 on the 21st May, 
18th June, and 25th June. On the 2lBt June, moreover, a 
special notice was issued with a covering memorandum to editors 
of newspapers, asking them to give it prominence. In deference 
to representations which were made that many growers of wheat 
and oats were unable to complete their claims by Ae 80th June, 
(88891) PU/86. 8/91. M. 4k S ^ 
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it was decided that claims might be made up to and including 
the 18th July, and a notice to this effect was isSued on the 
28tb June, in which growers were warned that no further exten- 
sion of time would be granted. In addition to the notices issued 
to the Press, notices were also published in the April, May, and 
June issues of the Journal of the Ministry. 

It was necessary that a final date for the receipt of claims 
should be fixed, in order that they may be examined by the 
county committees as far as possible before the land is ploughed 
up, and, in view of the teng period allowed in which to make a 
claim, I feel that farmers who failed to send in their claims by 
the prescribed date have no legitimate grievance. I do not pio- 
pose, therefore, to accept claims made after 18th July, 
except where the occupier entered into oceupatien of the land 
after the BOth June.” 

^ ^ m ^ . Hit 


In the last number of the Journal (p. B9B), there appeared an 
article on this subject which desen es the attention of practical agri- 

a .1 i! ciilturists. The results obtained constitute 

The Production of , ^ ^ 1 1 i • i 

. . _ one of the most notable advances in know- 

principles of agi'icultiiral prac- 
yar anure. made in recent years. 

Interesting as the subject of ” artificial ” farmyard manniv^ 
must be — especially for the market gttrdcuier — the advance in 
knowledge regarding the principles which underlie farm practice 
in relation to ordinary yard manure is equally noteworthy. It 
is now made clear that Nature, if left to herself, turns out a pro- 
duct which is practically of constant fertilising value. The 
making of dung is essentially a process for rotting straw. The 
latest advance of science confirms the wisdom of age-long prac- 
tice — th(i addition of animal urine is the best way of rottirg 
straw and producing the most essential of all fertilising agents. 
So mucli for theory, what of practice? 

The discoveries that have been made establish, first of all, 
that under ordinary conditions of making and application it 
makes little difference whether dung is made from ” cake fed ” 
animals or not. A certain quantity of straw will give a certain 
amount of dung of a uniform fertilising value, and, secondly*, if, 
us a result of feeding cake, the animals produce a richer urine, 
the best way of retaining the added richness during the period 
that ordinarily elapses between making (i.e., thorough rotting’! 
and application, is to use more straw in the litter. Unless this 
is dojie the additional fertilising value fnitrogenl may bo lost 
in the air. 
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In fact, it would seem to foDow that there is no necessary 
connection between the richness of the food consumed by farm 
stock and the value of the resulting dung as a fertiliser after 
storage for several months in the manner usually practised, unJcbS 
an adequate quantity of straw has been supplied as litter. That 
is to say, the more or richer the food used, the greater must be 
the amount of straw used as litter, otherwise the increased 
fertilising value of the excrement is likely to be lost. If further 
investigation confirms this view, existing practice relating to 
farm valuations may have to be modified. 

Next, the discoveries made by Messrs. Hutchinson and 
Kichards point to a method whereby the over-increasing shoitage 
of farmyard manure may possibly be met. They have shown 
how^ it is possible to produce from straw a material which has 
the appearance and most of the properties of the natural pro- 
duct. Their investigations render the process an orderly one ; 
the (juaiitities of the various materials to be used, and the Cv.n- 
(litions under which successful results will be obtained, are laid 
d<Avn precisely. 

* 


Tun preliminary statement of Acreage under Crops and Num- 
ber of Liv(^ Stock in England and Wales was issued on the \'>th 
u\ugust last and is printed on p. 572 oi this 
issue. 

The preliminary tabulation of the Agii- 
tultural Iieturns collected on tht^ -1th June, 
1921, in respect of agricultural holdings of 
over one acre in England and Wales shows 


Preliminary 
Estimates of 
Acreage under 
Crops and 
Number of Live 
Stock. 


that the total area under all ci'ops and gi’a 


ss 

is 2d, 139,000 acres, a decrease since last year of 308,000 acres. 
On the other liand. the area of rough grazings (which comprises 
mountain, heath, moor, down and other rough land used for 
grazing) is now^ 4,555,000 acres, or 393,000 acres more than at 
the same date in 1920. Of the farmed ” area of 20,139,000 
acres, arable land accounts for 11,618,000 acres and permanent 
grass for 14,521,000 acres. 

Th(^ outstanding feature of the returns is a marked decline in 
the area of arable land, which, however, still remains the largest 
since 1905, excluding the years 1918-20 w^heii the ploughed area 
was greatly increased as a result of the food jnoduction campaign. 
The majority of the crops contributed to the decline in the arable 
area, a notewwthy exception being wheat, the area of wdiich 
shows a substantial increase. There are satisfactory increases in 
the case of each class of breeding stock (cows, heifers, ewes, 
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und sows) and in the total numbers of sheep and pigs, while 
there is a very marked improvement in the number of calves. 

« ♦ ♦ » 

Considerable interest has been aroused in the phosphat:*s of 
Ocean and Nauru Islands. The phosphates produced in 
these Islands have since the War be- 
Nauru o p . Imperial property on the basis 

that the United Kingdom has a claim to 42 per cent, of 
the output at cost price, Australia to 42 per cent., and New 
Zealand to 16 per cent. The phosphates from the t\vo Islands 
are almost identical in composition and origin, and have arisen 
from the .interaction of the excreta of sea-birds with the coral 
ro(*k of the Islands. While they cannot properly be described 
as guano, they have originated from guano, contain 85 to 
89 per cent, of phosphate of lime calculated as tri -basic phos- 
phate of lime, and are very free from iron and alumina. Both 
the j)hysical and chemical character of the material is such as 
to render it readily soluble and available for growing crops 
Owing to the shortage of high-grade basic slag, a shortage 
Vvhich is more pronounced because of the increased interest in 
the imi)rovement of grass-land, the question of the availability 
of other phosphates is being closely considered. Many exp-ii- 
ments show that finely-ground rock phosphates will do the work 
of tlk‘ basic slag and encourage the growdh of clovers in the 
same \vay, especially on old grass-land which is well provided 
with organic matter, and where the rainfall is abundant. Recent 
experiments in Essex, where the conditions are comparatively 
unfavourable, show that the action of rock phosphates compares 
favourably with that of basic slag. In America, the use' of 
ground rock phosphates has become very general. Actual trials 
with these particular phosphates from the Pacific Islands have 
y(*t only been reported from New Zealand, but there is every 
reason to suppose that they will be even more effective than the 
Oldinary rock phosphates. 

The control of the phosphates of Nauru and Ocean Islands 
lias l)een vestinl in Commissioners, who have arranged with a 
Company to take the whole of the output allotted by the Com- 
missioners to the United Kingdom. This Company has arranged 
to distribute it, mixed with basic slag in such a manner as to 
supply the farmer with grades of finely-ground material contain- 
ing a minimum of 40 per cent, to a maximum of 65 per cent, 
of phosphates. When required it can be supplied free from ad- 
mixture with basic slag, with a guarantee of 80 to 85 per cent, 
of phosphates. 
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The mixture suppliee the farmer with a finely-ground material 
which will act as an effective fertiliser in practically all cases 
where basic slag is of value. Steps have been taken in the 
contract of sale to limit the profit which the manufacturer of 
this product can make, and the British farmer will obtain the 
advantage of getting the richest phosphate in the world at a 
price which represehts only the cost of production and a reason- 
able profit to the grinder and distributor. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has no hesitation in recommend- 
ing farmers to try the mixture of the Nauru and 
Ocean Islands phosphate and slag for application to 
grass-land at the rate of 4 to 6 cwt. per acre accord- 
ing to grade, especially upon heavy soils, peaty soils, 
and all situations wiiere the rainfall is not too Tight. On arable 
land, the mixture cannot always take the place of superphosphate 
for the turnip crop, but a dressing of 4 cwt. per acre will form 
a good basis of continuously acting phosphatic manure for the 
w^hole of the rotation. A farther 2 cwt. per acie of superphos- 
phate, drilled with the seed for the turnip crop, will give it that 
initial start for wdiidi superphosphate is so valuable. 

As a means of establishing a stock of phosphates in the soil, 
the mixture is a cheap source of i)hosphoric acid. At current 
prices, it costs from ‘Js. 6d. to 8s. per unit of phosphate of linu' 
delivered to the farmer’s nearest station, whereas basic slag 
i' 80/82 per cent, total phosphate') costs 4s. 3d. or (20/22 p r 
cent, total phosphate) 4s.. and superphosphate (30 per cent, 
total phosphate) 4s. per unit. The mixture has the further ad- 
vantage, from its richness, of reducing the charges for frv'^ight, 
carriage, cartage and handling on the farm. 

Fiu-ther experiments have been started to aseertjdn more accu- 
rately the applicability of the Nauru and Ocean Islands phosphate 
to particular soils and crops. SiifiScient knowledge already exists, 
how’ever, to enable the Ministry to recommend with confidence 
Nauru and Ocean Islands phosphate to the farmer who wishes 
to improve his grass-land and to lay a good manurial foundation 
for' his arable land. 

0 * * * 

The Sale of Diseased Plants Order, 1921, has recently been 
made by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries with the 

Cl ♦ Til preventing the sale of diseased 

m f plants in England and Wales. It prohibits 

® the sale of any plants or parts thereof which 

are substantially attacked by any of the 
pests named below : — 
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A. Fruit and other Tree Pests. 

Fruit Tree Cankers (produced by Nectria ditissimaf TuL, or 
any species of Monilia). , 

Silver Leaf {Stereum imrimreum^ Pers.). 

Black Currant Mite (Eriophyes ribis^ NaL). 

Woolly Aphis {Eriosoma lani^eruni, ITausm.). 

All Scale Insects (Coccidce). 

Brown Tail Moth (Nygmia Phoeorrhcea, Dan.). (Euproctis 
chrysorrhcpa). 

Ehododendron Fly (Lcjdohyrsa (Stephamtis) rhododendri^ 
Horv.). 

B. Vegetable arid Root Pest. 

Potato Blackleg (nacillus atroseptiens, Van Hall). 

The sale of plants, c&c., attacked by — 

American Gooseberry Mildew {Sphrerotheca niorsnvce, 
Berk.), 

Wart Disease of Potatoes (Synchyirium endobioticum, 
Pore.), or 

Onion and Leek Smiit (Vrocijstis cepiiloe, Frosty 
is prohibited under previous Orders. 

The Order comes into operation on 1st October, 1921 . Further 
information may be obtained from the Ministry, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W.l. 

****** 

During the past season 1,534 packets of seed were drawn by 
the l\Iinisfcry’s Inspectors and forwarded to the Official Seed 

The Sale of Seeds Station for check tests to be carried 

. « n T> ir compared with 71 B samples taken 

1 ma ac e . previous season. The results of the 

tests show a slight improvement on last year’s figures, and 
may be summansed as follows (the figures are percentages) ; — 


Sefmm 1919-^0. 

Season J 920 -SI. 

Up to and above Standard of j^erinination 



antboriHed by the Tt'sting of St-eds 
Order, 1018 

77-7 

80-4 

Below Standard but above two-thirds 

14-1) 

13-2 

Below two-tliirds of the Standard 

74 

6*4 

Under the Testing of Seeds Order it 

was not obligatory for the 


seller to declare the date on which the seeds were packeted, and 
the comparatively high percentage of packets containing seed of 
low germination may possibly be explained by the existence in 
the country of large stocks of packets of seed one year old or 
more. Under the Seeds Act. 1920, and the Regulations made 
thereunder, the vendor of packeted seeds may declare the neces- 
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sary particulars as to purity, germination, date of tests, etc., as 
prescribed for th^ particular kind of seed, or he mky avail him- 
self ci the special provisions made for the sale of packets, in 
which case the date of the season in which the seeds were 
packeted must be declared. It is hoped that this practice will 
lead to the discontinuance of sale of old seed in packets. 

« * # 4K « 

The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Secretary 
for Scotland have appointed a Committee to Investigate the 
present position as regards the provision by 
local authorities of allotments in Great 
Britain and to formulate recommendations 
for such amendments of the existing legis- 
lation and administration as may be desirable to secure adequate 
provision of allotments by such local authorities and to improve 
the tenure and security of occupiers of allotments. 

The Committee will be constituted as follows : — 

The Bt. Hon. the Earl of Ancaster, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to th ‘ Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
(Chairman). 

Sir eTohn Lome Macleod, G.ILE., ex-Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh. 

W. Bagshaw, Esq., O.B.E.. Town Clerk of Doncaster. 

Archibald W. Fisher, Esq., Secretary, Scottish National 
Union of Allotment Holders. 

J. Forbes, Esq., General Secretary. National Union of 
Allotment Holders. 

John Gilchrist, Esq., F.S.I.^ Bellshill, Lanarkshire. 

Alderman G. A. Hemmings, Chairman of the Allotments 
Committee of the Swansea Borough Council. 

D. A. Nieholl, Esq. M.A., LL.B., Town Clerk of Wands- 
worth. 

Geoi-ge Nicliolls, Esq., O.B.E., Director of the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Section, Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society. 

Major W. G. Prescott, M.P. for North Tottenham. 

G. I. Simey, Esq., Clerk to the Somerset County Council. 

The Secretary of the Committee is Mr. E. Lawrence Mitchell 
^Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheriesb to whom all communica- 
tions should be addressed. 


Departmental 
Committee on 
Allotments. 
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CONCILIATION COMMITTEES IN 
AGRICULTURE. 

The following Memorandum explains the provisions of Sec- 
tion 4 of the Corn Production Acts (Eepeal) Act, 1921, but it is 
not in any sense a legal interpretation of its terms. 

1. The Act cited above brings to an end as from 1st October, 
jl921, the Agricultural Wages Board and the District Wages 
Committees. In place of these, the Act provides for the formation 
of local joint Conciliation Committees in various areas for the 
purposes and with the powers described below, and the Minister 
of Agriculture is empowered by the Act to lake such steps as 
he may think best calculated to secure the voluntary formation 
and continuance of the Conciliation Committees. 

2. The Conciliation Committees will consist of representatives 
of employers and of workmen, and they will deal with rates of 
wages, hours of labour and conditions of employment. 

B. Until a Conciliation Committee as above is formed 
in an area, the persons who on the date of the passing 
of the Act were representatives of employers and work- 
men (but not the appointed members) on the District Wages 
Committee for the area will be an Interim Conciliation Com- 
mittee for any part of the area for which a Conciliation Com- 
mittee has not been formed. No such Interim Committee may 
continue after two years from date of passing of Act. 

4. Any vacancy occurring on an Interim Conciliation Com- 
mittee will be filled by the Organisation by whom the vacating 
member was nominated, and- until December 1st, 1921, any 
member of an Interim Conciliation Committee may be replaced 
by some other representative of the Organisation (either of 
employers or of workmen) by which he was nominated to the 
District Wages Committee. 

5. l^he representatives of employers and workmen will respec- 
tively have one collective vote on any question. In other words, 
no resolution will be regarded as carried unless it has been 
approved by a majority of the members on each side. 

fi. A Conciliation Committee may appoint an independent 
Chairman. The Chairman so appointed may not be given power 
to vote except in respect to any particular matter as the Com- 
mittee may determine. 

7. It is contemplated that, by agreement, Conciliation Com- 
mittees may be formed for smaller areas than those of the present 
District Wages Committee, and a Committee may make separate 
agreements for any part of the area for which it is formed. 
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8. Conciliation Committees constituted as above are em- 
powered under the Act to deal with wages, hours of labour or 
conditions of employment in Agriculture in their respective 
areas. They may agree upon rates of wages for any class of 
person employed in the district or in any part of the district for 
which the Committee is formed, and may fix special rates of 
wages for special classes of workmen or may provide for the 
exemption, on account of special circumstances, of particular 
classes of workmen from the rates agreed upon. 

9. When a Conciliation Committee has agreed upon a rate of 
wages, it may, if it so agrees, submit the agreement to the 
Minister of Agriculture for confirmation. The Minister may 
thereupon confirm the agreement, and cause it to be advertised 
in the district to which it applies, with particulars of the date 
from which, and the period for which, it is to operate. 

10. A rate of wages having been agreed upon by a Con- 
ciliation Committee, and confirmed and advertised by the 
Minister of Agriculture, it becomes, for so long as the agree- 
ment is in operation, an implied term of every contract for the 
employment in the district of a workman of any class to which 
the agreement applies that the employer shall pay to that work- 
man wages at not less than the rate payable^jinder the agreement. 

11. Nothing in any contract for the emiiloyment of a work- 
man shall operate to deprive the workman of his right to receive 
wages at the rate agi’eed upon by the Conciliation Committee 
and duly confirmed and advertised except : — 

(a) where the Conciliation Committee or a Sub-Committee 
thereof is satisfied that the contract for payment of 
wages at a lower rate is, having regard to any special 
circumstances affecting the wwkman or to the special 
terms of the contract, fair and reasonable, and issues 
a certificate accordingly ; or 

where, on an application for siu'h a certificate, the 
Committee or Sub-Committee has failed to agree with 
respect to the matter, and the Court in which proceed- 
ings are taken for the recovery of wages at the rate 
agreed by the Committee, is so satisfied as aforesaid; 
unci then only to the extent to which the Conciliation Committee 
or Sub-Committee certifies or the Court determines that the 
wages payable should be at some lower rate than the rate so 
agreed by the Committee. 

12. Proceedings may be taken in a Court of law for the re- 
covery of arrears of wages at the rate agreed by the Conciliation 
•Committee. Such proceedings must be commenced within three 
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months after the ‘date when the workman left the employment 
and a person will not be entitled to recover wages for more 
than three months or for such longer period not exceeding one 
year as the Court shall consider just. 

IB. For the purposes of this section of the Act, the expression 
“ agriculture ** includes dairy farming and the use of land as 
grazing, meadow or pasture land or orchard or osier land or for 
market gardens or nursery grounds, but not woodlands or wood- 
land nurseries and the expression “ agricultural is to be con- 
strued accordingly. The expression “ workmen includes boys,, 
women and girls. The expression “ employment means em- 
ploymoni under a contract of service or apprenticeship, and the 
expressions “ employ ” and “ employer are to be construed 
accordingly. 

In connection with the Conciliation Committees referred to 
above, the Minister has addressed the following letter, dated 
August IBth, 1921, to representative members of the existing 
District Wages Committees : — 

Deal’ Sir, 

You are doubtless already aware of the provisions of the Corn 
Production Acts (Repeal) Bill, which has now passed through all 
its stages in the House of Lords. 

The effect of the Bill is to terminate the Agricultural Wages 
Board and the District Wages Committees, but the Minister of 
Agriculture is empowered to take such steps as he may consider 
beat adapted for securing the establishment by agreement of 
I ocal Joint Conciliation Committees throughout England and 
Wales for the purpose of dealing with wages and hours of labour, 
I am very anxious that all the necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments for giving effect to the Act should be made witlioiit delay 
and with the fullest co-operation of all concerned, and as a first 
step T have felt it to be essential to acquaint you and all other 
representative members of the present District Wages Committees 
of the position. 

Subject to the provisions of Clause 4 (2), it is provided by the* 
Bill that the members of the District Wages Committee for a 
particular area, who at the date of the passing of the Act repre- 
sent the (unployers and workpeople respectively (but not the 
appointed members) shall be a Joint Conciliation Committee for 
the time being until a permanent Conciliation Committee has 
been set up, and accordingly I have to ask whether you will be 
good enough to act as a member of the Interim Committee for 
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jour area. As you are probably aware, the rates in operation 
under the Orders of the Agricultural Wages Beard will, on the 
Bill becoming law, cease to have effect as statutory rates as from 
the Ist October next. In my view it is of the utmost importance 
that the representative members of the District Wages Com- 
mittee should meet as an Interim .Joint Conciliation Committee 
at the earliest possible date with a view to entering into an agree- 
ment as to the conditions that are to operate in their area ns from 
the 1st October and for such period as may be agreed upon. In 
this connection the Committee is empowered under Clause 4 (3) 
of the Bill to make agreements for the whole or for any part of 
the area for which the Committee is at present acting. Having 
regard to the short time that is available between now and the 
1st October, I need hardly urge upon you the importance, in the 
interests of the industry, of the Interim .Joint Conciliation Com- 
mittee making arrangements on the lines I have indicated above 
so that no difficulty may arise in the area owing to the cessation 
of the Wages Board. It will also be appreciated that a temporary 
arrangement of this kind will give time during which a 
JK rmanent Committee can be set up, consideration given to the 
formation of new areas where necessary, and any other difficulties 
solved. 

The Interim .Joint Conciliation Committee will, in the circum- 
stances of the case, start without a Secretary, find in order to 
fssist the Committee I am giving instnictions that the Secretary 
of the District Wages Committee shall place his services at the 
disposal of the Joint Conciliation Committee up to the 
30th September or until arrangements have been made by the 
latter for carrying on the necessary secretarial work. The 
Secretary of the District Wages Committee is accordingly being 
requested to make the necessary arrangements for convening the 
first meeting of the Conciliation Committee at as early a date as 
possible, and he will send you a communication in due course. 


I avail myself of this opportunity to express my thanks to 
you for the services you have rendered as a representative mem- 
ber of the District Wages Committee for your district, and T 
hope that yon may be able to see your way to attend the meeting 
of the Interim Conciliation Committee which will shortly be 

Yours faithfullv. 


Arthur G. Bosc.vwen. 
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THE NEW FARM INSTITUTES. 

Sib Daniel Hall, F.E.S., 

Chief Scientific Adviser, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

The coming autumn will see a welcome increase in the 
number of Farm Institutes. The number of complete Institutes 
which were at work during the session which is just 
over was four, viz., the East Anglian Institute of Agri- 
culture, Chelmsford (Essex County Council) ; Newton Kigg 
(Cumberland and Westmorland County Councils^; Madryn 
(Carnarvonshire); and Sparsholt (Hants County Council). In- 
struction of a Farm Institute type was als^ given at the Mon- 
mouthshire Agricultural Institution at Usk. Seven new schemes 
should be completed in time to start work next month (October), 
bringing the total to twelve. Six of the new Institutes are being 
provided by County Councils : — ^Reaseheath (Cheshire) ; the 
Agricultural Institute, St. Albans (Herts); Moulton Grounds 
(Northants); Eodbaston (Staffs); Cannington Court (Somerset); 
and Llysfasi (Denbigh). One Institute (Ijittle Chadacre, Suffolk), 
is a gift from Lord Iveagh, who has generously made himself 
responsible for the entire cost, initial and annual. 

The position would have been still more favourable if it had 
not been for the Cabinet Veto on new Schemes relegating 
to abeyance six other schemes which could not be considered as 

in operation at the time the halt was called. It is hoped 
that the new fund, which will be established when Clause 3 of the 
Corn Production Acts (Piepeal) Bill becomes law. will enable 
these schemes in abeyance ” and a further four or five new 
Schemes to be proceeded with. 

It is thirteen years ago since the idea of Farm Institutes was 
originally put forward in the Report of the Departmental Com- 
nuttee on Agricultural Education, presided over by TiOrd Reay 
|“C(1. 1206 — 1908"]. The progress seems slow, but when allow- 
ance is made for the set-back caused by the War and its financial 
legaci('s the start that has been made is not unsatisfactory. 

Winter Courses. — The Farm Institute is regarded by the 
Ministry as a most necessary agency for the instruction of the 
majority of future occupiers of the land, and the chief intelli- 
gence centre in each district to meet the current requirements of 
the industry for information and advice. From the educational 
Side the Farm Institute is distinct from an Agricultural College in 
that it aims at giving instruction by means of short winter 
i*oiirse8 which wiU not involve any long absence of the student 
from the farm. As a rule a course of instruction is covered 
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by two terms of about twelve weeka each, before aiid after the 
New Year, which may be taken consecutively or with a year’s 
interval between the first and second. Probably, a thhd term 
would cover the subject more adequately, and the ideal system 
might well be one under which a student left his farm and spent 
one term at the Institute in each of three consecutive years, 
thus maintaining the educational stimulus over a considerable 
portion of the formative part of bis life. It is realised, however, 
that any arrangement of this kind would be hard to reconcile, 
on administrative grounds, with the necessity for keeping the 
accommodation filled and so ensuring that the fixed overhead 
cliarges are spread over as large a number of students as possible. 
Until the Institutes have growm sufficiently to permit of other 
organisation, the normal course will probably consist of two, or 
in some cases three, consecutive terms. 

As the instruction given by a Farm Institute takes place in 
the winter months, and as it is intended for young people com- 
ing from farms, it should not be thought of as providing a com- 
plete training in manual operations, or what is sometimes called 
{uactical work upon a farm. Most of the Institutes have farms of 
considerable size attached to them, and students will be required 
to take part, under supervision, in seasonal practical work on the 
farm, with the stock, or in the dairy, gardens, etc. Participation 
in such practical work will, however, be for the purpose of illus- 
trating the general principles taught in the class-room and the 
laboratory, and not for the purpose of turning out a skilled 
manual worker. The student should obtain his practice in actual 
farm operations upon his home farm ; the object of the Institute 
course is to awaken a student’s intelligence with regard to those 
operations and provide him with the kind of information that he 
cannot get by following the routine of any single farm. For 
example, the Institute courses would treat of methods of cul- 
ti\ ation and rotations from the point of view of results and costs, 
with the choice of seed and new varieties, and with the varieties, 
of fodder crops to suit particular soils and systems of farming. 
Tlio student w'ould be taught the functions of different fer- 
tilisers, their selection and purchase, and the meaning of an 
analysis. Similarly, the choice and purchase of feeding stuffs, 
and the main principles of feeding and breeding would be 
treated. Above all, he should early be introduced to the meaning 
and value of farm book-keeping, and to the nocessity of check- 
ing the operations of farming by costs. The Institute farm 
would not be used for direct teaching, but its records would pro- 
vide a basis for much of the instruction on management. 
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Summer Courses. — Having devoted the winter months to the 
education of farmer’s sons, and incidentally of a few women 
who wished to farm on their own account, the Farm Institute 
should provide a third course of three or four months’ duration 
in the summer for the instruction of the farmer’s \^ife or 
daughter. The object of the course should be to render the 
woman student an efficient partner in the management of a 
small farm. The course of instruction on the agricultural side 
\v’ould (leal with the cure of live stock, especially dairy cows, 
poultry and pigs, and with the management of a dairy ai.d 
garden. The domestic side of the course should include the 
preservation of foodstuflfs, e.if., jam-making, fruit-bottling, bacon- 
curing, cooking and housewiforv generally- -whatever is neces- 
sary to iiiake the woman an efficient participator in the economy 
of a farm. It should not aim at teaching women to farm ; those 
who so desire should share in the men’s course of instruction. 

General Assistance and Advice. — While the Farm Institute 
should thus be the centre for instruction by means of 
short courses, it should also become the permanent pLicti 
(‘f assembly of the various instructors working in the 
county area. Farmers should be encouraged to call there 
and bring their difficulties; special lectures and diBCiissioiis 
for farmers should be held, and old students led to 
form th(' habit of turning to the Institute for advice. The 
farm with which an Institute should properly be equipped, while 
providing material for teaching as indicated above, should also 
bfi a centre for more permanent experiments and demonstrations 
than ("in usually l)e carried out co-operatively with farmers in 
tlie area. For example farmers ought always to be able to soi' 
trials of the newer varietic^s of cereals and other farm crops. 

The Somerset County Coumdrs Institute at Cannington Court 
w’us described in the March. 1920, issue of this Journal, and 
an article describing the Staffordshire (kuinty Council’s Farm 
Institute at Kodhaston is printed at p. 495 of this issue. 

\ preliminary notii'e regarding Farm Institute courses wdiich 
will commence in the emsuing autumn has been printed separ- 
ately and is (ditainable on demand. As the new Institutes 
provide additional residential accommodation for only some 150 
to 175 students, and as the flow of students to all kinds of 
educational institutions, including those of agricultural educa- 
tion, sho^vs little signs of abating, it is very desirable that eaily 
application should be nuule by all who wish to avail themselves 
of the facilities provided at Farm Institutes. 
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THE STAFFORDSHIRE FARM 
INSTITUTE, RODBASTON. 

J. C. Rushton, F.H.A.S., 

Principal of the Farm Institute, and Assistant Director for 
Agricultural Education, Staffordshire County Council. 

The Staffordshire County Council propose to open the IsOd- 
baston Farm Institute for the reception of pupils early in October, 
The estate, which comprises 58J1 acres, was purchased early in 
the year 1919. A portion. 268 acres, has been utilised for a 
small-holdings colony, and the remainder has been retained for 
educational purposes. There are on the farm extensive faim 
buildings, a bailiff’s house, and a large mansion containing up- 
wards of thirty rooms. There is an extensive walled garden 
which contains large glass houses. 

Prom an historical point of view the estate is of interest. 
Tlie name '‘Kodbaston is of considerable antiquity. It figure.^ 
ill the Domesday Survey, made in the year 1086, as the manor 
of Redbaldstone, County of Stafford. At that time it was the 
properly of Richard the Forester, otherwise known as Richard 
the- Hunter, and was conhu-red upon him by favour of William 
tin* Conqueror in return for his services as keeper of the then 
existing and adjacent forest of Kanoc (Cannock). The mound 
on which the original house was built is still to be seen su:- 
lounded by an ancient moat. 

Th(' Institute is situated in the Parish of Gailey, eight mile-i 
from the county towm oi Stafford, and an eipud distance from 
til ' ])usy manufacturing town of Wolverhampton. 

Ondng to th(^ lu'ed for economy tin* original scheme has been 
gri'atly modified. For the present, temporary dairy cc(‘om- 
modation has been provided, and a house for the Principal is in 
course of erection. Arrangements have been made in the 
hostel for classrooms and a laboratory. At the farm buildings 
tlu're are a caiqienter’s and a blacksmith’s shop. 

When C(‘rtain alterations have been made in the house there 
will be accommodation for the residence of the staff and for 
tw’(mty-five students. 

The course of instruction for male students is intended to 
extend over two terms, each of eleven weeks, from October to 
March, and it is proposed to provide a summer course for women 
students from April to July. 

The chief aim of the instruction given will be to prepare 
young men and w^omen for the daily routine work on tht? farm 
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or in the farmhouse. With this object in view the lectures in 
the classroom wiU be co-ordinated with the practical work of 
the farm, and of the dairy and kitchen. Throughout the course 
a large proportion of the time will be occupied in ordinary prac- 
tical operations affecting each subject of instruction, and every 
student must be prepared to take his part in the work. The 
instruction given at the Institute is specially designed for those 
who intend to obtain their living from the land. For example, 
the lectures on “ Breeds and management of cattle, horses, 
sheep and pigs ** will be followed by practical instruction in 
stock-judging, where the score card will be used and the chief 
points of the various breeds and classes of farm animals will 
be illustrated. The cultivation and improvement of land, the 
handling of labour, demonstrations of the use of manures, the 
results obtained from the use of various feeding stuffs, the in- 
crease in the live- weight of cattle, sheep and pigs as shown by 
the weighbridge, will be practically demonstrated. 

In the garden the management of fruit and vegetable crops for 
home consumption and for market-gardening purposes will be 
practised. The keeping of poultry and bees will also be taught 
by the most up-to-date and practical methods. 

The fees for the six months’ winter course will be as follows : — 

Tuition fee for all students £5. 

Maintenance fee for pupils resident in the Administrative 

County of Stafford £25. 

Maintenance fee for pupils residing outside the Administrative 

County of Stafford £45. 

Maintenance fee for day pupils £7 10s. 

A limited number of Scholarships and Maintenance Grants 
will be offered to selected students w^ho are resident in the 
Administrative County. 

The most promising students will be encouraged to proceed 
from the Institute to the Provincial Agricultural College (Harper- 
Adams Agricultural College, NewT)ort, Salop), or to tlie Tniversity, 
and those from the Administrative County will be eligible to 
compete for the Major Agricultural Scholarships. 

The course for women students will provide instruction in 
dairying (including cheese-making and butter-making), poultry- 
end bee-keeping, fruit and vegetable growing, and domestic 
science and household management. 

In all cases continuity will be the aim of the Institute, which 
will form a step in the ladder leading from the elementary school 
to the Agricultural College or to the University. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AS A 
CAREER. 

The progress of agricultural science has in the past been 
hampered by the poor material prospects which agricultural 
research work has offered to the scientific worker. To attract 
and retain talented workers in this sphere the Ministry has 
instituted u scheme which affords a definite career to the men 
and women engaged at the Agricultural Besearch Institutes in 
England and Wales. Before proceeding to describe the scheme, 
however, it may be explained that these institutes are for the 
most part attached to a university or university college, the 
notable exception being the Bothamsted Experimental Station at 
Harpenden, which is at the same time the oldest and one of the 
largest and most important. Each institute devotes itself to a 
particular branch of agricultural science, as for example, plant 
juitrilion and plant pathology at Bothamsted, plant breeding and 
r.nimal nutrition at Cambridge, agricultural economics at Oxford, 
fruit culture at Long Ashton and East Mailing. The members 
of the scientific staff are recruited principally from young 
graduates who have taken honours in natural science and who 
have since specialised in some branch of science with an agricul- 
tural bearing, frequently with the aid of a research scholarship 
granted by the Ministry. 

Each institute is independent and self-governing, but certain 
grad'^s of staff have been established common to all, and it is 
expected tluit there will be promotion, not only within institutes, 
but from one institute to another concerned with similar 
branches of science. At each institute there is a Director who 
receives a personal salary; below the grade of Director there are 
Principal Assistants with a salary of £600 rising by annual 
increments to £800 a year; Senior Assistants with a salary of 
£400 rising to £600 ; Assistants with a salary of £800 rising to 
i:860; and temporary Junior Assistants with salaries varying 
according to their duties and the cost of living. A bonus, the 
amount of which is subject to revision from time to time as the 
cost of living falls, is at present paid to Assistants, Senior Assis- 
tants and Principal Assistants, At the moment of writing the 
bonus is £150 on salaries of £400 and under, and 15 per cent, 
on amounts over that sum; a reduction will, however, shortly 
be made in these rates. 

The tenure of the posts of Principal and Senior Assistants may 
be regarded as possessing much the same measure of permanence 

» 
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as that of a Professor or Header in a university. The establish- 
ment is guaranteed by the Ministry so long as Parliament con- 
tinues to provide funds, and the occupier of the post may expect 
to hold it quarn bene. The tenure of posts of Assistant is, how- 
ever, not guaranteed, and appointments as Junior Assistant are 
ill all cases temporary. With few exceptions a contributory 
superannuation scheme is in force at the Kesearch Institutes, 
and every permanent worker may look forward to a moderate 
pension on retirement at the age of (>0 or G5. 

llesearch workers at Kesearch Institutes are in no sense Civil 
Servants. The Ministry makes annually a contribution to the 
funds of each institute, but this is purely a grant-in-aid, so that, 
although the institute would in all probabihty be unable to carry 
on its work, at any rate on the same scale, if the Mmistry’s 
contributions were withdrawn, the final responsibiUty rests upon 
th(} university or other governing authority, and the strict 
liability of the Ministry ceases when its grant is paid. It is in 
the highest degree unlikely that Parliament would cease to vote 
money for the prosecution of research in agriculture or that 
support would cease to be given to Kesearch Institutes : but 
the adoption of the system of annual grants-in-aid ensures 
il) that the institute retains its power of self-government, and 
(2) that the work and administration of the institute must 
justify the support for which it asks. This method of control 
by grant-in-aid without direct administrative responsibility is, 
of course, a usual feature of the British system of administration. 
By applying the method to agricultural research it is hoped to 
combine the minimum of State interference with the most 
favourable conditions for carrying out research. 

While it is theoretically possible to conduct research in a 
Government Department, it hardly admits of doubt that the 
atmosphere of the university is more conducive to good work, 

“ When one considers the nature of research, the slowness 
and irregularity with which results of visibly economic value 
accrue, the remoteness of its methods from those of a public 
department, and particularly the character and personality of the 
men who distinguish themselves in research, it will be generally 
agreed that the looser system of control prevailing in a university 
is the most appropriate. The true investigator is always some- 
what anarchical in temperament, his work is apt to be contin- 
uously destructive of accepted opinions and established 
reputations. . . . The type of man wanted for research is 

more attracted to a university than to a Department. . . . 
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A second advantage which comes from the association of Eesearch 
Institutes with the universities lies in the informal co-operation 
that is thereby ensured with other workers in the field of pure 
science. . . . Lastly, contact with the business of farming 

js more readily attained by the association of the Research 
Institute with a University which is teaching agriculture and 
dealing with the farmers of its district than with a Government 
Department. 

Parallel to the Research Institutes are the Advisory Centres. 
The Advisory Scheme is designed to place the services of 
specialists in various branches of agricultural science at the dis- 
posal of farmers in each of the “ provinces into which England 
and Wales have been divided for the purpose of agricultural 
education. There are advisers in botany and entomology who 
deal with the fungoid and insect pests which attack plants, in 
chemistry who deal mainly with soil questions; other advisers 
will be appointed for animal diseases which are not dealt with in 
ordinary veterinary practice, and possibly for other subjects. To 
he able to advise, these men must not only start with specialist 
knowledge but must be able to investigate the problems arising in 
the district which they serve. The considerations which have deter- 
mined the placing of research in the hands of institutions of a 
university type have decided the Ministry to attach these 
advisers also to such institutions. The grades, salaries and 
ge neral conditions of service are the same as those for research 
workers. The advisers have a somewhat closer bond, however, 
with the Ministry of Agriculture in that they may be called 
upon, for example, to take part in organised measures against 
some particular pest, and they submit to the Ministry periodical 
r(q)orts on plant diseases which are collated with those from other 
districts and other sources. 

A word may be said finally on the Research Scholarships 
which are awarded by the Ministry, and which may be regarded 
Jis an avenue to a career of agricultural research. In the present 
3 / ear the maximum number of scholarships to be awarded is five. 
The candidates must have taken an honours degree in natural 
j-cience or must produce other evidence of exceptional qualifica- 
tions for an advanced course in some branch of agricultural 
research. The applications are considered by a committee upon 
which there sit leading men in agricultural science and certain 
public officials; upon the decision of this committee the awards 
are made. The scholarships are of the value of £200 a year, and 

♦ Sir I). Hall : Trueman Wood Lecture, Royal Society of Arts, 1921. 
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the scholars are required to pursue a course (at present of two 
years’ duration) at one or more approved institutions. Quarterly 
progress reports are submitted to the Ministry. No promise of 
e.noiployment is held out to scholars when their scholarship 
expires, but it is natural for the Directors of Besearch Institutes 
to look for their assistants from among them, providing that 
they possess the qualifications which are required for a vacant 
post or a particular piece of work. 

The assistance which the Ministry gives does not end with 
scholarships, for it has been able recently to award, and hopes in 
future to offer annually, a small number of travelling fellowships 
to provide the expenses of research workers who desire to visit 
laboratories and other institutions abroad and to extend their 
knowledge of methods and technique. 

The whole scheme is yet in its infancy, and it is too early 
to speak of more than the promise of success. To the country 
it promises a succession of able investigators making agricultural 
research their life work : to the worker it promises a career free, 
as far as is reasonably possible, from the distracting cares of an 
ill-paid profession : to the young graduate it promises a ladder, 
not to riches, but to the highest rewards of science, the discovery 
of truth, the advancement of the public good, and the esteem 
and appreciation, never unduly bestowed, of his fellow-workers. 
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THE HERDWICK SHEER 

A. Ewing Reid, M.C,, N.D.A., N.D.D. 

The Hardwick sheep is a breed of sheep little known beyond 
its native hills — the Fells of Cumberland, Westmorland and 
North Lancashire. The uniquQ characteristics which eminently 
fit the breed for the poor high pastures are not those to com- 
luend it in the fatter lands and more populous places. The 
writer has never seen Herdwick sheep nor heard of their existing 
outside the counties of Cumberland, Westmorland and Lanca- 
shire, and in these counties they exist only on the Fells or hilK 

The first volume of the Herdwick Sheep Breeders* Association 
published in 1920 registers flocks of breeding ewe^s to the number 
of 13,600, and there are many flocks not in the Herd Book. 
Though numerically comparing unfavourably with the other and 
better known breeds of sheep, they are nevertheless of great 
importance. In the writer’s opinion they are the only breed of 
live stock capable of existing on and exploiting agriculturally that 
huge stretch of high-lying poor land which constitutes the 
picturesque mountains of the English Lake District. 

The exceptional hardiness of the breed is evidenced by their 
habitat, some of the runs or heafs reaching more than 3,000 feet 
above sea level, e.g.^ Helvellyn, Skidclaw, Saddleback. The sheep 
possess original characteristics and apparently have no affinity 
to any other British breed, though it has been suggested that 
they may have been the progenitors of the Black Faced Sheep. 
Attempts to cross them with other breeds to improve their wool 
or weight have without exception failed, their hardiness always 
being impaired. 

The name Herdwick (Herd, a number of animals under 
charge of a man; and wick, a district or here a run) signifies a 
tract of land under charge of a herd or shepherd employed by 
the owner or Lord of the Manor. 

The following extract is from a charter of lands at Furness 
Abbey, dated 1587, and brings out the meaning of the word 
Herdwick : Pastures and Agistament and brusying occupied 

to those of the said late Monastery for the sustentacyon of the 
eatell and . , . devyded into sundry herd wycks and shepe 

cots,” Also, referring to lands in same district in 1664 : ” Those 
parcells following, that is to say the Herdwick called Waterside 
Parke — the Herdwick called Lawson Parke, &c.” 

The name of the breed is derived therefore from the peculiar 
custom associated with feudal grazing rights (and still seen in 
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the unique type of farm “ let *’ — ^the general rule even to this 
day) and not from any place name or physical peculiarity of the 
sheep as with most other breeds. 

Origin. — The origin of the breed is obscure. Local legend 
credits its origin to 40 small sheep washed ashore from a 
Spanish ship wrecked on the Cumberland coast at the time of the 
Armada, and which, becoming the property of the Lord of the 
Manor and being found to suit the high bare lands in the neigh- 
bourhood, were apportioned to local farmers. The mode of farm 
“ let ” still commonest, viz., that of a flock of sheep “ the heaf 
going flock ” being let along with the land lends some support 
to this legend. Careful investigation, howev. r, reveals the fact 
that a Spanish breed resembling Herd wicks in any character, 
(lid not then exist, and it is more likely that the breed is of 
Scandinavian origin, where hardiness would be a characteristic. 
The Ilerdwick country is rich in evidence of Norse occupation, 

“ garths ” and “ holms and bys ” predominating as place 
names. The theory of the Scandinavian origin is further sub- 
stantiated by a method of scoring used among Ilerdwick men 
within the memory of man. The numbers used varied locally, 
but the following appears to have been the commonest : — 

1. Yen. , I 0. Haata. ; 11. Yan a dick. i 16. Yan a Miinpli. 

2. Taen. l 7. Slaata. 12. Taea a dick. 17. TaonaMimph. 

3. Teddorte. 8. Loiira. 13. Tedder a dick. 18. Tedder a Miinpli. 

4. Meddert. 1 !). Dowra. 14. Meddor a dick. U). Medder a Miniph. 

5. Pimp. I 10. Dick. 15. Mimph. 20. Gigget. 

Description. — The Herdwick looks what it is, a hardy moun- 
tain sheep. The activity required to make a living on the snow- 
covered Pells, and a coat to withstand the rigours of those 
high altitudes in winter, indicates a smallish, active, rough- 
coated sheep. A touch of the demerits of its ancient lineage and 
a suggestion of the primitive are discernible. 

The characteristics of a good Herdwick are a coat of long, 
well-knit broad w(X)l grown well out at the extremities, standing 
up round the neck in a good mane, and covering the top of the 
head. The head should be carried high — the nose arched, and 
the eyes prominent and well developed. The face should be grey 
or rimy (hoar frost appearance). Spotted legs and faces are 
inadmissible, but dark coloured sheep generally show best con- 
stitution. The lambs are born a good black and white, the head, 
legs and neck being black, the rest of the body white. As they 
grow older the dark colour changes to a light grey. The ears 
are white, sharp and active. The body is round and deep, the* 
chest wide and prominent. The legs are short from knee to 
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fetlock and covered with strong bristly hair, and the feet are 
wide and white. Especially in one flock the presence of an extra 
or 14th rib is often found. 

The rams are generally homed ; of 670 examined, only per 
cent, were hornless, and some of these latter had rudimentary 
horns. The ewes are always hornless. 

The Fells, the habitat of this breed, are high up, 3,000 feet 
or more, steep, hard, dry, and poor grazing On these Fells 
perhaps no other breed of British live stock could exist, yet 
except when the snow is too deep or is frozen for a lengthy 
period the Herd wicks receive no hand feeding. The winter 
death rate is high, but only the existence of such a breed allows 
those poor heights to be exploited. Bracken covers the Fells, 
and maggots are a serious summer cause of wastage. 

A Typical Tenancy. — Some of the Foils havo recently 
boon fenced, but generally the Herd wick farm is unfenced, the 
grazing rights being described in the lease as “ unlimited Fell.*' 
This fact dictates, though the Feudal system may have had its 
influence, the unique custom, still the general rule, that a 
regular breeding flock of sheep, the “ hoaf (heath) going flock ” is 
let along with the land. The flock, like the land, is the property 
of the landlord. The tenant finds security for redelivery of this 
flock at the end of the tenancy. The let stipulates that “the 
heaf going must be maintained,” and a like number of sheep 
of condition, quality, age and sex be handed over to the incoming 
tenant. Oversmen act for both parties at the turnover, and the 
Itindlord may pay for “ betterment ” or the tenant for 
“ worsement.” 

A typical heaf going flock would consist of the following sheep, 
as in a place which was advertised last year ; — 

200 Wethers : 80 4-year-old, 120 3-y ear-old. 

300 Ewes. 

250 Hoggs, half male, half female. 

160 Twiiiters, two winters, half male, half female. 

3 Rams. 

Total 903 Sheep. 

Heaf going flocks vary from 50 to 2,000 sheep. The 69 flocks 
registered last year in the Herdwick Sheep Breeders’ Association 
Flock Book shows an average ewe stock of 169 ewes. These 
represent the hill farms, but many much smaller flocks are kept 
as part of the smaller stock raising hillside farms. 

Especially on the fenced places the custom is growing of 
keeping all ” gimmer,” i.e., female hoggs. 
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On these unfenced Fells, it is only by keeping sheep reared 
on the place that straying can be prevented, and the full 
resources of the Fell can be exploited. The older sheep lead the 
others well out towards the boundaries. For these reasons 
wethers are kept to the age of four or five years, a custom now 
considered elsewhere unsound economically. 

The fact that these flocks can be maintained on unfenced 
lands is entirely due to the quite exceptional homing instinct of 
the Herdwick sheep. A Herdwick bom on a particular place will 
spend the rest of its life within a few hundred yards of that 
place, and a shepherd knows where he will always find particular 
sheep. Herdwicks sold away from their native heafs will return 
from incredible distances, crossing rivers and even lakes en 
route. To-day they are brought from 3 to 7 miles for 
dipping, &c., through the flocks of several owners. On being 
released, if unrestrained, they return to their own heafs. 

The rams are put out on the Fells from Martinmas to the end 
of November. In the higher places they are “ ruddled,'* i.e., 
coloured all over with red so that they may be easily seen by the 
ewes on the open Fells during snow. At the autumn shows at 
Eskdale and Keswick, the rams are generally shown “ ruddled.** 
The peculiar custom of “ Earn Letting ” is general, and at 
Keswick on the first Saturday in October and at Eskdale on the 
last Friday in September large numbers of rams and ram lambs 
are exposed for sale or hire. The writer knows one farmer who 
at present keeps seventy stock rams. Many of the best rams are 
bespoke for years in advance. The hiring fee varies from 30s. 
to £5 or more — one famous ram #as let for seven days at £1 a 
dav, and another for 10 days for £7, Ram lambs are let out to 
farmers to winter — the farmer wintering them, then having the 
option of claiming their use for two or more years free of charge 
In the cold spring weather after the season, the rams are kept 
inside, hand fed and turned out to water, and some of the 
smaller flocks are housed this way in winter and hand fed. Up 
to £50 has been paid in the open market for a Herdwick ram. 

The lambs are dropped not before the end of April ; 90 lambs 
to 100 ewes is good, 80 to 100 not bad ; 10 per cent, of ewes with 
twins is quite good. 

It is essential that the lambs be wintered on low land the first 
year. The usual Herdwick farm not having enfficient low land 
for this nor to grow hay to hand feed them, wintering “ out- 
side ” must be found. Owing to the difficulty of finding this 
near, to the high cost of freightage if carried to a distance, and 
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to the high charge for wintering (now 12b. 6d. a head from 
10th October to Ladyday) this onfortonately essential charge is 
a very serious drain on the hill farmer. 

As the majority of the farms are unfenced it is especially 
necessary that the sheep of each flock can be easily identified. 
Each flock therefore has its characteristic ear and body marks. 
These are registered in the Shepherds’ Guide, where engrav- 
ings of both sides of the sheep of each flock are given, showing 
the position and description of the various marks. Marks have 
become part and parcel of certain places, remaining with them 
through any changes of tenancy, e.g., just a raven clapped on 
the near side will always mean Bavenscrag farm. Flock- 
masters were wont to meet annually at Kerkstone Top (2,000 ft.) 
to exchange strays, but this is now done mostly at the various 
sheep fairs and ram hirings. 

The best ewes are generally kept for the production of pure 
bred lambs, but on those places where any low land is available 
a proportion of ewes will be crossed with Leicester or Wensley- 
dale rams for producing grey-faced lambs. The former give the 
quicker-growing lambs, the latter the longer-backed selling sorts. 
These grey-faced lambs are sold to the lowland farmers who 
fatten them off or keep them as breeding stock. 

The average weight of the dressed Herdwick carcass is about 
12 lb. per quarter for adults. The mutton is unexcelled by that 
of any British breed of sheep, and 4-year-old Herdwick mutton 
is claimed to be the best finished and most valuable mutton pro- 
duced. Four-year-old Herdwick wethers sold last year at prices 
ranging to over £5 each. 

The average ewe fleece weighs about lb., but rams and 
ewes fed for shows often yield twice that weight. The wool is 
coarse, and wae used for ciurpet making, but at present, like 
the wool of other breeds, it is a drug on the market. In 1908 
the price fell as low as 4d. per lb. 

Among these mountains innovations come slowly and 
many ancient and interesting customs still survive. The 
Shepherds’ Meets, at which formerly “ strays ” were handed 
over, partake, now more of the holiday, and at the Dun 
Cow at Mardale (soon to be 20 feet below the surface of Lake 
Haweswater) there is aimually a great meeting of shepherds; 
the day is given over to fox hunts, hound trails and Fell races, 
the evening to song and sentiment, where yet one may hear 
many a lusty hunting song and many a strange toast-^eueh as 
“ Confawmi to the scab,” and “ Pull dieets and ready money.” 
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SILAGE FOR DAIRY COWS. 

G. S, Eobebtson, D.Se., 

Queen* 8 University of Belfast 
(Formerly of the Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford) 

and 

F. J. Pitcher, 

Mangapp Manor, Btimham-on-Crouch, 

In the eastern parts of Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk consider- 
able difficulty is experienced in growing satisfactory crops of 
mangolds owing to the dry climatic conditions prevailing during 
the summer months, and in the case of Ess i these unfavour- 
able circumstances are accentuated by the very heavy nature of 
the London clay soils. 

It is bwause of these difficulties that many farmers have been 
turning their attention to silage as a substitute for roots. 

In an average season silage cannot be grown at the same cost 
per ton as roots, and it is probable that unless it can perform 
other feeding functions than replace an equal weight of man- 
golds it is not likely to prove an economical substitute for roots 
in the feeding of dairy cows. 

In an article in an earlier issue of this Journal (Vol. 23, June, 
1916, p. 224) Oldershaw gave an account of some trials 
he made to ascertain whether a ration of 60 lb. of silage could 
replace 60 lb. of mangolds and 7 lb. of straw chaff in the feed- 
ing of dairy cows. The silage used consisted of tares and oats 
in the proportion of 1 of oats to 2 of tares, and the results 
showed that for milk production the silage ration was slightly 
superior; the difference, however, was so small as to be within 
the limits of experimental error. 

An examination of the rations shows, however, that the silage 
ration contained considerably more albuminoids than the man- 
gold ration, and it would therefore seem that use could be made 
of this fact to reduce considerably the amount of concentrates 
fed. 

In the autumn of last year it was decided to carry out an 
experiment on the farm of Messrs. P. B. & F. J. Pitcher, 
Bumham-on-Crouch, the object being to ascertain whether 
silage could effectively take the place of mangolds weight for 
weight and at the same time effect an economy in the use of 
cakes and meals. 

Messrs. Pitchers’ holding at Mangapp, Burnham, consists of 
165 acres of arable land and 181 acres of grass (60 acres of this 
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being marsh land). The soil is a heavy London clay, and as 
the farm is situated in the driest area in Great Britain (average 
rainfall 19.28 inches) a very real dijB&culty is experienced in 
securing satisfactory crops of mangolds. 

The advantages of ensilage under such conditions are 
numerous, but it will suflBce to mention the more important ones. 

In the first place an ensilage crop is sown in the autumn, 
and, provided the proper tilth is obtained and the mixture 
selected is a suitable one, the crop is not likely to fail. In the 
rare event of a failure it is possible to resow in the spring. 
The crop, moreover, is carted off the land in the dry weather 
and the land can be well cleaned and prepared for autumn 
wheat. Mangolds, on the other hand, are sown in the 
spring, and early spring and late winter are bad times to work 
heavy London clay soils. Furthermore, the period May to July, 
w^hen the young mangold plant most needs rain, is the driest 
period of the year and drought frequently ruins the crop. 
Mangolds are often carted off at a time when the land is wet, 
end unless the autumn is particularly favourable it is impossible 
to prepare the land for an autumn crop. Consequently mangolds 
are frequently followed by a spring com crop, and spring oats 
in particular are seldom successful in Essex, for unless they can 
be sown in February they are almost invariably badly “bottled.** 

A crop for ensilage requires a great deal less labour than for 
mangolds, both in cultural operations and in its subsequent 
iT*anagement. Mangolds, for example, have to be carted from 
the clamp, cleaned, pulped and mixed with the chaff before 
feeding. The silo on the other hand was arranged so that the 
silage can be thrown down the shoot on to the barn floor from 
w^hich it is fed to the cows. 

Mangolds are gross feeders and unless heavy dressings of 
artificials and farmyard manure are applied they make a big 
drain on the fertility of the soil. If a suitable mixture of cereal 
and leguminous seeds are grown for ensilage the demands on 
the soil are considerably reduced and the store of nitrogen in 
the soil may even in some cases be increased. 

Silage, particularly when the mixture consists of a consider- 
able proportion of leguminous seeds^ is much richer in 
albuminoids than mangolds, and Messrs. Pitcher were anxious 
to find out whether by using silage it would be possible for 
them to reduce the amount of purchased feeding stuffe in use. 
It was to obtain information on this point that the experi- 
ment was carried out. 
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Ttu Silage Crop. — ^The crop grown for ensilage consisted 
of a mixture of tares, oats and beans, in the proportion of 
S bushels of tares, ^ bushel of oats, and } busliel of beans per 
acre. The mixture was not a very suitable one as there were 
not enough beans and oats to hold up the tares. Consequently 
the crop was difficult to harvest and a rather large proportion 
was left in the field. (This year the proportion of beans and 
oats has been increased and better results are looked for.) 

Approximately 6 tons per acre of silage were taken from the 
silo, which was of the wooden stave pattern. An analysis of 
the silage gave the following percentage results* : — 


Moisture 




70*84 

Oil 




1*43 

Crude albuminoids ... 




4*86 

Carbohydrates 




10*46 

Fibre 




9*32 

Ash ... ... ... 



... 

3*09 





100*00 


A herd of 30 dairy cows is kept on the farm. For the purpose 
of the experiment eleven cows were selected and divided into 
two lots — Lot A consisting of six cows and Lot B of five cows. 
The average number of days since calving to December 6th, 
when the experiment began, were for Lot A 91 days and for 
Lot B 81 days. 

Experimental Rations and their Feeding Value. — The 

following experimental rations were drawn up : — 


Mangold Ration, 
50 ]h. Mangolds. 

10 lb. Meadow hay. 

18 lb. Oat straw chaff. 

4 lb. Dried ale grains. 

5 lb. Obneentrates. 


Silage Ration, 

50 lb. Silage. 

10 lb. Hay. 

4 lb. Dried ale grains. 
3 lb. Concentrates. 


The concentrates consisted of a mixture of decorticated cotton 
cake and bean meal in the proportion of 3 to 2. 

The rations contained the following amounts of dry matter 
and digestible constituents (lb.) : — 




Digeatihle Chnstituents, 

Carbo- 

Production 


Dry. 



hydrates 

Starch 


Matter. 

Protein, 

Fat 

d l^hre. 

equiv. 

Mangold Ration 

... 38-6 

2*50 

•77 

18*6 

16*5 

Silage Ration 

... 29-9 

2*46 

•89* 

12*7 

13*5 


The mangold ration as set out is the ration normally fed, 


♦ We are indebted to Mr. F. Knowles, of the Institute of Agriculture, for 
these figures* 
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and it was thought andewable to modify it. It vrill be noted 
that it contains considerably more dry matter and a higher 
starch equivalent than the silage ration, a difference accounted 
for by the somewhat large quantity of oat straw chaff included. 
Messrs. Pitcher were anxious to ascertain whether by using silage 
they could dispense with the oat straw altogether. Had the 
amount fed in the mangold ration been reduced to 8 or 10 lb. 
both rations would have contained approximately the same 
starch equivalent and digestible carbohydrates. 

Times of reeding, ftc. — 

5.30 a.m. Dried grain« fed. 

7 a.ni. Cows watered. 

7.30 a.m. Half silage (25 lb.) to silage-fed cows. 

Half mangolds and cbafE to mangold-fed cows. 

10 a.iij. Concentrates given. 

2 p.in. Other half of silage or mangolds and chaff. 

4.30 p.m. Watered. 

5 p.ni. Hay. 

The hay was weighed several times throughout the course of 
the experiments, and averaged 10 lb. per head per day. 

Experimental Results. — The experiment commenced on 
December 6th, and the arrangements for the two lots were as 
fellows : — 

Gth Dec, to 2nd Jan, ( incl,) 3rflf Jan, to SOth Jan. ( incl.) 

Lot A. Mangold Ration. Lot A. Silage Ration. 

Lot B. Silage Ration. Lot B. Mangold^Ration. 

Lot A thus received the mangold ration for 28 days and Lot B 
the corresponding silage ration. On 8rd January the rations 
were changed over, Lot A receiving the silage ration for 28 days 
and Lot B the mangold ration for the same period. The cows 
were milked twice daily, and the milk from each cow was 
weighed at every milking. The results are set out in Table 1. 

TABLE 1, 



Mangoi^d Ration. 


Lot A, 6th Dec. — 2nd Jan. (incl.) 

lb. of milk 

Lot B. 3rd — 30th Jan. (incl.) ■***^ 
Ih. of milk 

Name of Cow, 

during the period 

Name of Cow, 

during the period 

(2S day if). 


(28 days). 

Wringle ... 

... 1,203'() 

Duchess 2nd 

6175 

Poley 

819-0 

Smutt 2nd 

793-0 

Spot 

562-5 

Curly 

... 1,417-5 

Frost 3rd 

637-5 

Ada 

962*0 

DarUngton 

901-0 

Daisy ... 

375-0 

Beauty 

552-0 



Total Milk 

... 4,565-0 lb. 

Total Milk 

... 4.166'0 lb. 

Toted Milk from MamgoldB 

8,730-0 lb. 
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Silage Ration. 


Lot A. 3nl- 

-30th Jan. (incl.) Lot 

6th Dec. to 2nd Jan. (incl.) 

Wringle ... 

... l,2Gy-5 

Duchess 2nd 

616*5 

Poley 

894-5 

Simitt 2nd 

803*0 

Spot 

488*5 

Curly 

1,275*5 

Front 3rtl 

474*5 

Ada 

1,029*0 

Darlington 

... 1,011*5 

Daisy 

398*6 

Beauty ... 

012*0 



Total Milk 

... 4,750-5 lb. 

Total Milk 

4,122*5 

Total Milk from Silage ... 

8,873*0 lb. 



There is a gain of 143 lb. of milk over a period of 28 days 
in favour of the silage ration, a small increase it is true, but 
probably a real one. Lot A undoubtedly did considerably better 
on the silage than on the mangold ration. Inspection of Table 1 
shows that when the silage ration started on 3rd January all 
the cows save Spot and Frost increased their milk yield. Spot 
and Frost had both been calved for over four months and a 
big falling off in the milk yield was inevitable. Wringle and 
Foley had been calved 78 days and 86 days, respectively, when 
the mangold ration ceased and the silage ration began, and in 
the subsequent 28 days the milk yield of both cows increased 
considerably instead of declining gradually as would normally 
be expected. 

Lot B receiving silage from 6th December to 2nd January 
was changed over to mangolds on 3rd January. During the 
subsequent 28 days the milk yield of three of the cows declined 
slightly, as would normally be expected. One other remained 
stationary, whilst the fifth showed a considerable increase as the 
result of a change to mangolds. The evidence, therefore, seems 
to indicate stimulating influence by silage on the secretion of 
milk. 

No difficulty whatever was experienced in feeding the silage 
to the cows, and it soon became evident that they preferred it 
to mangolds. When the cows came back to their stalls after 
being turned out, those fed on the mangold ration habitually 
made for the stalls of the cows receiving the silage ration and 
licked out the mangers. Moreover, every morning when the 
cows were turned out they made straight for the sump at the 
foot of the silo, and there was vigorous competition for the silage 
juice despite the fact that it had rather an objectionable smell — 
somewhat resembling that of a tannery. 

The change from mangolds to silage and vice versa had no 
adverse effect on the milk yield, and a close inspection of the 
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daily yields at the dianging dates gives no indication that any 
change in the feeding had taken place. 

Effect of Silage on the Quality of the Milk. — Unfortunately 
it was not possible to take samples of milk from each cow daily, 
so that no detailed information concerning the effect of silage on 
the quality of the milk was procured. A few days after the 
experiment began samples of milk were taken morning and 
evening and analysed from all the cows taking part in the trial, 
and again on 12th January, nine days after the rations were 
changed over, samples were again taken and analysed. The 
results may be conveniently summarised as follows : — 


Fat. 

Lot Per Cent. 

Average qualit}^ of Milk from Mangold llatioii ... 3‘6G 

,j ,, „ „ Silage Ration ... 3*50 

Lot B. 

Average (quality of Milk from Silage Ration ... 4*60 

„ „ „ „ Mangold Ration ... 3*96 


Average percentage of fat in milk produced from Mangold Ration ... 3*74 

„ ,, Silage Ration ... 4*00 

Little importance can be attached to the apparent impro^'e- 
ment in the quality of the milk from silage, since it was entirely 
due to a fall in the quality of the milk from liot B when changed 
from the silage ration to the mangold ration. The quality of the 
milk from Lot A was practically the same on both rations. While 
it is impossible to lay any stress on the figures suggesting an 
improvement, the result shows there is no reason to anticipate 
any adverse effect on the quality of the milk by substituting 
silage for mangolds. 

In the United States some of the milk-condensing factories 
have refused to accept milk from dairies where silage is fed, 
but this action is by no means general, and the rapidly extend- 
ing use of silage is evidence that the prejudice against it is 
steadily being overcome. It is diflB.cult to ascertain the specific 
reason for such objection, although it is maintained that experts 
can detect an odour of silage in milk from silage -fed cows. 
In the experiment in question no such noticeable odour or flavour 
was associated with the milk, and no complaints were made by 
the consumers. If milk is reasonably handled and properly 
cnoled no objection should be experienced. If on the other 
hand milk is left uncooled in an atmosphere smelling strongly 
of silage it will quickly pick up the flavour of the material — 
a remark which applies in connection with the use of several 
other feeding staffs. 
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The Selatlve Cost of the Mangold and Sih^e Bation^The 

question which naturally arises from consideration of the above 
experiment is : “ Has silage proved an economical substitute 
for mangolds? ” As this was one of the points upon whidi 
information was sought a detailed account of the cost of growing 
and feeding the mangold and silage crop was kept, and from 
this record the following summary has been prepared : — 


Coat of MangoldB per Ton. & s. d. 

Cost of growing and clamping mangolds per acre ... 24 0 0 
Cost of carting mangolds from clamp and pulping ... 2 16 0 


Total cost per acre 

... £26 16 0 

Yield of mangolds per acre 

... 15 tons 

Cost of mangolds per ton 

1 15 9 

Coat of Silage per Ton. 


Cost of growing silage crop and filling silo per acre 

10 0 u 

Yield of silage per acre 

... 5 tons 

Cost of silage per ton 

2 0 0 


If the purchased feeding stuffs, hay and straw, are taken at 
market prices the cost of the two rations works out as follows : — 


lb. Mangold Ration. 

d. 

50 Mangolds at £1 ISs. 9d. per ton 

... 9‘5 

10 Meadow hay at £6 per ton 

... 6-4 

18 Oat straw chaff at £3 10s. per ton 

... 6-7 

4 Dried ale grams at £11 lOs. per ton 

... 4*75 

5 Concentrates at £19 lOs. per ton 

... 10-60 

Total cost of food per covy^ per day 

... 37-97d. 

Average yield of milk per cow per day 

... 28-3 lb. 

Cost of ration per gal. of milk 

... 13*4 d. 

lb. Silage Ration. 

d. 

50 Silage ut £2 per ton 

... 10*9 

10 Meadow hay at £6 per ton 

... 6-4 

4 Dried ale grains at £11 lOs. per ton 

... 4-75 

3 Concentrates at £19 16s. per ton 

... 6*36 

Total cost of food per cow per day 

... 28*41d. 

Average yield of milk per cow per day 

... 28-8 lb. 

Cost of ration per gal. of milk 

9-9 d. 


The results are shown graphically in Pig, 1. In spite of the 
somewhat greater cost of silage, the silage ration has proved 
to be much more economical than the mangold raticm, in large 
measure owing to the saAdng on the cake bill. 
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The Saving on the Cake Bill. — ^It will be noted that 50 lb. of 
silage has taken the place of 50 lb. of mangolds, 
IS lb. of oat straw chaff and 2 lb. of concentrates. A 
saving of 2 lb. of concentrates per head per day in a herd of 
30 cows is a considerable advantage. If we assume that the 
herd is receiving winter rations from 15th October to the 
15th April, a total of 182 days, the saving works out as 
follows : — 

X K. (i. 

Deoorticutvd Cotton Citke. 2 tons IH cvvt. at X18 por ton 62 14 0 
Heaii Meal, 1 ton lif cwt. at Xlfi lOa. per ton 32 3 0 


Total Having 

. . X84 17 0 

Saving per Cow 

... £2 10 0 


To the above figure muBt be added the saving on oat straw. 
Approximately 44 tons of oat straw would be saved during the 
six mouths by a herd of 30 cows receiving 18 lb. per head per 
day. At C3 IOb. per ton such straw has a value of X‘ir>4. 

As to whether it would be desirable to dispense with the use 
of oat straw chaff depends upon the possibility of putting it to 
an etpially useful purpose on the farm or obtaining a profitable 
market for it. In any ease, if the oat straw chaff remained in 
the ration it would clearly be necessary to curtail the hay con- 
siderably. 

In the case in (juestion the total savings in the use of other 
feeding stuffs stand as follows (assuming that a herd of BO cows 
received the silage ration during the whole of the wintei* 
period) : - - 

Saving in purchahod foeding stuffs value X84 17 0 

ont straw „ 154 0 0 


Total 

X238 

17 

0 

LetsB extra cost of silage 

31 

17 

0 


X207 

0 

0 


It will be noted that such a favourable economic result from 
the use of silage is to a large extent due to the fact that the low 
>ield of mangolds per acre is responsible for the high cost per 
ton. Under the climatic conditions of the east of Essex it is but 
seldom that the present yield of 15 tons per acre is exceeded 
to any considerable extent. In interpreting the results such a 
condition of affairs must be borne in mind. It costs no more 
to grow and manure a 40-ton crop of mangolds than a 15-ton 
crop, and where a 30-ton crop of mangolds can be grown with 
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reasonable certainty the substitution of silage may not be so 
profitable* Although the cost of feeding stuhs, purchased and 
home-grown, has fallen considerably since these estimates were 
drawn up, the fall in prices does not affect the relalivc economic 
position of the two rations. 

Oonclusions* — In the experiment under consideration silage 
has proved a very efficient substitute for mangolds for dairy 
cows. 

The quality, quantity, and flavour of the milk were not in 
the least impaired by the use of silage; the evidence available 
rather tends to show a slight improvement in the yield of the 
milk. 

The silage ration has undoubtedly proved to be more 
economical than the mangold i ition, the cost being 9.9d. per 
gallon of milk compared with 18.4d. in the case of the mangold 
ration. 

By the use of silage it has been possible to l educe the con- 
sumption of purchased feeding stuffs to a very considerable 
extent. A saving at the rate of £2 16s. 6d. per head in the 
cost of purchased feeding stuffs for winter feeding (six months) 
was effected. In addition a very considerable saving in oat 
straw or hay can be secured. 

The season of 1920 was favourable to the mangold crop in 
Essex, and it seems fair to conclude that for an average season 
the general economic result would be more markedly in favour 
of silage. During a dry season, like the present one, a silage 
crop is able to conserve the soil moisture by covering the ground 
early in the spring, and a satisfactory crop results. In the case 
of mangolds the condition of the soil at the time of sowing, the 
subsequent spell of dry weather, and the fact that the crop does 
not protect the soil from the direct rays of the sun for many 
weeks, seriously militates against the growth of a satisfactory 
crop. 
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THE SOUTH--EASTERN 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, WYE. 

M. J. E. Dunstan, PrincipaL 

WiE College has a history long previous to its period of use 
as an Agricultural College, which only dates from 1894. 
Founded in 1447 by Cardinal Kempe, Archbishop of London and 
Canterbury, it served as an institution for the training of twelte 
priests, and its records as to the ordering of the lives and studies 
of these men have great interest. When we consider the rela- 
tions monastic institutions of that age had with agriculture, the 
translation of a monastic educational college into an agricultural 
education college is not a great diversion of chaiacter. 

After the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VII T, the 
College passed through several educational vicissitudes, becom- 
ing finally partly an elementary school and partly a grammar 
school. The funds available for keeping the buildings in ade- 
quate repair for the carrying on of the elementary school, after 
the grammar school had given up, proved insufficient for the re- 
quirements of our modern state department of education. The 
Charity Commissioners agreed with Lord Wincbelsea (who, in 
conjunction with the County Councils of Kent and Surrey, was 
then engaged in establishing an agricultural college') to transfer 
the College buildings and garden to a body of Governors of the 
proposed agricultural college for the sum of £1,00(», which would 
bo expended in building a new school for elementary educati n 
The South-Eastern Agricultural College was then established 
under a scheme of the Charity Commissioners, and the first 
Chairman of the Governors was Mr. E. J. Hal‘=?ey, Chairman of 
the Surrey County Council. The first Principal was Mr. (now 
Sir) A. D. Hall, and the staff included Professor Percival (now of 
(Tiiiversity College, Heading), Mr. Theobald (still at the College), 
and Mr. P. B. Smith (now at Cambridge). To these gentlemen, 
but especially to Mr. Halsey and Sir A. D. Hall, is due the credit 
of establishing a college for the teaching of agriculture on sound 
and progressive lines, and despite keen opposition from a section 
of the farming community which was opposed to so-called 
theoretical teaching of farming, the College continued to pro- 
gress. Starting with 13 students in 1894, the College now has 
on its books the names of 205 students in residence. Old students 
of the College arc to be found in responsible and successful posi- 
tions not onlj^ in England but all over the world, and the demand 
for men trained at Wye is an evidence of the careful and far- 
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seeing way in which the curriculum and intentions of the College 
were framed. 

The buildings have undergone material alteration and addition, 
but the original quadrangle containing the PrincipaTs house, 
Library and Eefectory has been faithfully preserved, and such 
a nucleus of reverend buildings has not a little influence on the 
general tone of the students. 

The present College consists of buildings grouped round five 
quadrangles, and includes teaching, research and administrative 
quarters. The upper storey is devoted to students* rooms, each 
man having a bed-sitting room ; 70 of these rooms are available in 
the College. The kitchens and domestic quarters are in a separate 
block, but in the original design of the College the mistake was 
made of not providing room for expansion of these departments. 

The aim of the College is not merely to teach practical farm- 
ing. Everyone with even a small knowledge of agriculture must 
realise that the routine and organisation of farm work, with its 
frequent variations according to changing weather conditions and 
other factors which influence its successful management, can 
only bo thoroughly learnt by undisturbed hard work and experi- 
ence on a farm. What the College can and does give is instruc- 
tion in those subjects bearing upon farming which can guide a 
man in the organisation of the resources at his command and 
help him to make the best use of his capital, labour, stock and 
land. The student is aided by seeing the practical working and 
management of the College farm. There is no doubt that a man 
will make a belter farmer if to the qualities of business adminis- 
tration and thorough practical experience there is added a know- 
ledge of principles and of the reasons underlying and prompting 
sound and progressive practice — a knowledge which will enable 
him to vary his methods according to the changing demands of 
markets, climate and soils. 

The College courses are three in number. (1) There is the 
Agricultural Diploma course extending over three years; this 
can be shortened to a Certificate Course of two years in th(' 
case of students who require more practical and less scientific 
instruction. (2) The Horticultural Diploma Course covers two 
years. (8) The Degree Course (B.Sc. Agri., University of 
London) extends over three years. The conditions for the grant- 
ing of a degree by tlie University are not yet entirely satisfactory, 
and negotiations are proceeding in the direction of changes 
which should make the qualification of higher value. 

It is essential that the agricultural student learning about the 
composition and uses of manures and feeding stuffs, plant growth, 
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iungns diseases, etc., should hare some elementary knowledge cf 
c-hetnistry and of botanical principles, so that he can feel he is 
dealing with things of which he has a knowledge and may in- 
telligently apply himself to the solution of difficulties which 
may occiu- to him in carrying on his industry of farming. The 
proper place for the elementary sciences' to be taught is the 
secondary school, but until that desirable result is secured the 
agricultural colleges must include such subjects in their curri- 
culum, and the method of teaching must proceed pari passu if 
possible with the teaching of agriculture, so that the student’s 
Imowlodge of chemistry or botany becomes part of his agricul- 
tiiral knowledge. 

This, however, is a digression from the work of Wye College, 
vhich is endeavouring to put this idea of teaching into prac- 
tical shape in lectures and laboratory work. 

Part of the instruction at the College is given by means of 
practical classes on the farm, e.g., with implements, veterinary 
demonstrations, &c. If these classes are to be efficient they must 
be small, and to secure small classes it is necessary either to 
increase the number of classes or to employ a large staff. A 
practical demonstration attended by more than 12 or 13 students 
may be a waste of time except for those who can get near the 
the demonstrator. Students are taught the manual operations 
(ploughing, work with horses, thatching, etc.), but the intention 
is not to make skilled workers of them — that can only be done 
by long experience — ^but to indicate to them the methods, what 
is meant by good work, time taken, and so forth. 

There is a demand for practical teaching of agriculture from 
the farming community, but what the advocates of such teaching 
mean is not always quite clear, though as a rule it is probably 
what they think is not taught at agricultural colleges ! A student 
who is going to be a successful farmer must “ go through the 
mill ” of routine farm work, and he must supplement his know- 
ledge of stock, crops, soils and manual operations by practical 
experience relative to the management of men, markets, and 
financial dealings. Success in farming, as in every other in- 
dustry, depends upon keen business methods, and a sound know- 
ledge of accounting is not the least necessary qualification. 

The system of going as a pupil on a farm is often a very 
unsatisfactory method of learning farming— the pupil pays a pre- 
mium and often thinks that therefore he can do as he likes ; the 
farmer may be unskilled as a teacher and permit the pupil to go 
os he pleases, not initiating him into such important matters as 
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the buBiness organisation of the production on the farm, the 
costs of production, the system of keeping accounts and the 
yearly financial results of the farming. The pupil is often used 
os cheap labour and is kept at unskilled work too long, gaining no 
sense of proportion of the value of the different branches of 
the industry. There are, of course, many exceptions to such 
an unsatisfactory state of affairs as has been described, but the 
number of farmers who can and will instruct pupils in the 
details of their business is very small. 

The farmer of the future must have a wider outlook than he 
of the past. He must combine with his other knowledge some 
information as to the history of his industry, of the conditions 
under which his foreign competitors work, of the world markets, 
of some of the more important economic laws affecting his in- 
dustry, of recent progress in plant breeding, plant pathology, 
and engineering, of co-operation, and generally of his position, 
not as an isolated producer, but as one of an army of producers 
of goods to supply human wants. He must regard his industry 
in its relations to other industries, socially, politically, and 
economically. The agricultural college must therefore stimu- 
late its students in those directions and aid them to become 
well-informed, broad-minded captains of industry. 

The farms at Wye consist of about 450 acres, 390 of which 
are devoted to agriculture, the remainder being given up to 
fruit, hops, poultry, market gardening and forestry. 

The College farm is always a subject on which the practical 
farmer loves to discourse, and he points the finger of scorn if 
it does not pay. The farm is to the agricultural teaching of a 
college what the laboratory is to the lecture room, a place where 
demonstration and experiment is carried on to supplement the 
oral teaching. Its utility lies in its demonstrating different 
methods (not only those of the locality) of cropping, manuring 
and management, and its object should be to impress on the 
student that there are different methods of attaining the same 
end, and that he must use his intelligence and observation in 
ascertaining the method most suited to the conditions under 
which he may be placed. The learner believes and remembers 
better what he has seen than what he has been told, and it 
may be necessary to demonstrate bad practice and unsatisfactory 
methods in order to warn him for his future that commercial 
and financial success cannot be obtained under such conditions. 

An experiment has been made during the past year at Wye 
College in putting the farm entirely under the charge of a 
Committee of practical farmers, but it is doubtful whether this 
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arrangement will prove wholly satisfactory either from the 
educational or the commercial standpoint. 

During the War, in which Wye College lost 13 of its members, 
a Women’s Course was carried on, but it has now closed its 
doors to women. The d^niand for women's instruction in agri- 
culture and the allied industries, however, remains^ and is un- 
satisfied owing to the absence of any women’s college in England. 

The increasing demand from I3gypt, India, Argentina and 
other countries for students to enter English agricultural colleges 
cannot be satisfied until the arrears of our own students have 
been cleared off. At present the pressure from English students 
on the space of Wye, as on that of other colleges, shows little 
sign of diminishing, but those who wish to take up an agi’icul- 
tural career must bo warned that only men with exceptional quali- 
fications can hope to secure appointments, and only those with 
an adequate supply of capital, well trained and experienced and 
with business acumen can hope to succeed as agriculturists. 

Farming is not, as it was once defined, a career for the man 
who was not stupid enough for the army and too clever for the 
Church : it demands a wide knowledge of farming conditions not 
only in this country but in the countries of our competitors. 

The 'Advisory and Research Departments of Wye are in pro- 
cess of development, and their existence, should exercise an 
excellent influence on the educational side. Owing to the 
character of farming in the district, questions affecting fruit and 
hops are of main importance. 

The Mailing Fruit Station which was started by the College 
is now an independent unit, but a close connection is maintained 
with the College, and horticultural students are periodically taken 
to the station to gain a knowledge of the investigation w^ork 
carried on there. Short courses in agriculture during the winter 
months, and in rural science for schoolmasters during the 
summer, are carried on, but the former courses are of a tem- 
porary character, being intended to lapse when the Farm Insti- 
tute is established at Tunstall. 

The policy of the College is to give instruction to the future 
cultivator by means of the certificate and diploma courses in 
agriculture and horticulture, to train the scientific expert in the 
degree course, and to offer opportunities to post graduate students 
for specialising in investigation work. By a wise expenditure of 
funds the Governors have equipped the College in a very thorough 
manner, and their policy w^ould appear to be justified by the 
reputation of the College and of its students. 
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BASIC SLAG PROBLEMS. 

The supersession in the steel industry of the basic Bessemer 
process by the basic open hearth process, with (‘on'^ecpient change 
in the charsfcter of the basic slag produced, has created important 
problems regarding the use of basic slag in agriculture. In 
place of the old high-grade slag containing 40 per (*ent. to 45 per 
cent, of phosphates, agriculturists now usually obtain slag con- 
taining only about 20 per cent, of phosphates, rind often even 
less. 

In March, 1920,* the subject was discussed by the Faraday 
Society, and a resolution was adopted recommending the Ministry 
of Agriculture to appoint a committee to study the basic slag 
pioblem. Lord Lee, who was then Minister of Agriculture, 
acceded to this request, and a permanent committee was set up 
in July, 1920, consisting of representatives of stei?! makers, slag 
grinders and agricultural consuraerst to consider the develop- 
iT:ent and improvement of the manufacture of basic slag and the 
extension of its use.*’ This Committee has now presented 4;o 
the Minister an Interim Report* which is summarised below. 

Tl^fe Committee discussed : (11 The quantity of slag producible 
assuming our present steel output to be maintained, and a com- 
parison of this amount with the estimate of Sir Thomas Middleton 
showing how much slag can advantageously bo utilised by 
farmers in this country; (2) The possibility of increasing the 
amount or quality of the slag by some method additional to the 
ordinary steel making processes; and (3) The agricultural value 
of the slags now obtainable. 

(1) Quantity of Slag Available. — The National Federation of 
Iron and Steel Manufacturers has obtained from the steel 
makers returns of which the following are short summaries. The 


♦The report of the discussion ** Basic Slags : their Production and Utilisation 
in Agriculture ” was published in the Transactions of the Faraday Society, 
Dec., 1920, Price Ts. 6d. 

t The composition of this Committee is now as follows : — Dr. E. J. Bussell 
(Chainnan), Mr. T. Baxter, Mr.G. A. Beliwood, J.P., Mr. Colin Campbell, J.P., 
Mr. G. Coleman, Dr. Ai-thnr Cooper, Mr. R. R. Enfield, Mr. G. Hatton, Mr. 
Mannaherg, Mr. G. V. Parker, Mr. H. G. Richardson, Dr. W. Somerville, Mr. 
J . G. Stewart, Mr, B. Talbot. Secretary, Mr. W. R, Black, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, 4, Whitehall Place, S.W^1. * 

% Not at prerant to be printed elsewere. 
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amounts of bU^ produced in Great Britain in the year ended 
80th Septeiaber, 1920, were : — 


AsP.On, 


As Phosphate. 





Tons, 

Under 

5 per cent. 

Under 

11 percent. 

22,522 

5 and under 

7 

11 and under 15} 

118,011 

7 

10 

15* 

„ 22 ,« 

302,346 

10 „ 

12 „ 

22 

„ 26J „ 

90,928 


15 

26* 

„ 33 

121,357 

Qver 

16 „ 

Over 

33 

40,229 




Total 

701,393* 


It may be doubted whether the 22,500 tons of slag containing 
Jess than 6 per cent, of P^O;, (=under 11 per coat, tricalcic 
phosphate) would be worth grinding. The 118,000 tons of next 
higher grade (11 to 15 J per cent, tricalcic phosphate) may be 
found to have more value than appears from their phosphate 
content, but owing to high cost of transport and present 
uncertain knowledge as to their value would not at present be as 
eagerly sought by farmers as the higher grades. There remain, 
therefore, some 560,000 tons of slag, containing more than 
15 J per cent, phosphate of which only 46,000 tons is of the 
basic Bessemer type (more than 33 per cent, phosphate). 

Before the War the steel makers produced, and the farmers 
consumed, some 260,000 tons of high-grade slag; last year 
46,000 tons only were produced, and apparently even this small 
production cannot be relied upon in the future. 

The above table shows that, as regards units of phosphate, 
the farmer is not placed on such a short ration as might at first 
appear. The 260,000 tone of high-grade slag of pre-war days 
contained 9,880,000 units of phosphate ; the 560,000 tons of last 
year’s slag contained 18,400,0(K) unite. Adding in the units 
contained in the 140,000 tons of the lowest two grades the figure 
becomes 15,200,000 units. 

The problem appears in a lees favourable lig^t, however, when 
it is remembered that farmers before the War were not using 
anything like as much slag as in the opinion of competent 
authorities they might with advantage have used. Sir Thomas 
Middleton estimated that no less than 890,000 tons per annum 
might be used in the United Kingdom, equivalent to 88,820,000 
units — some 2J times the present output. 

♦ Gxclnding the pro<!iiption of four firms from whom no returns were received. 
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The amounts disposed of for manurial purposes and for other 
purposes in Great Britain in the year ended 80th September, 
1920, were as follows : — 



As 

For Manurial Purposes. 

Other, 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Under 

5 per cent. 

5,423 

15,469 

5 and 

under 7 „ 

26,746 

86,060 

7 „ 

n 10 

22.3,292 

53,321 

10 „ 

12 

84,419 

2,792 

12 „ 

„ 15 „ 

122,052 

1,169 

Over 

15 „ 

46,309 

— 



508,240* 

158,801* 


Total 

667,041* tons. 



The total deliveries of basic slag in England and Wales in 
1919-20 were 407,000 tons, as compared with an area under 
crops and grass of 26,507,000 acres, an area under permanent 
grass of 14,487,000 acres, an area under clover and rotation 
grasses of 2,448,000 acres, and an area under mountain and 
heath land used for grazing of 4,162,000 acres. Very little basic 
slag is coming from abroad : in 1920, 17,684 tons were imported 
and 11,164 tons were exported. 

(2) The Possibility of Increasing the Amount or Quality of 
Slag . — The Committee is assured that practically the whole of 
the phosphorus entering the iron works is contained in the slags 
mentioned above, and that there is no significant loss or balance 
unaccounted for. It follows that if the output of steel remains 
constant the slag figures will remain substantially as they are 
except that the highest grade will tend to become more scarce 
and the others proportionately to increase. The Committee has 
therefore enquired into the possibility of increasing the 
phosphorus output by some method additional to the ordinary 
steel-making process, such as the following : — 

(a"! Addition of mineral phosphate to slag in the ladle . — 
This would be advantageous only if the agricultural value of 
the mineral phosphate were improved. 

Pour experiments carried out by Mr. George Hatton at the 
Earl of Dudley’s Eound Oak Works, in which mineral phosphate 
was added to slag in the ladle in the proportion of approximately 
I cwt. of rock phosphate to a ton of slag, may be summarised 
as follows (average of four experiments) : — 

* Of these totals, 260,187 tons were ground in Tnanufaoturers’ own works, 
248,056 tons were sold for grinding elsewhere, 75,233 tons were sold for purposes 
other than fertilising, while 83,568 tons were damped with all kinds of works 
rubhish and were consequently valueless for manurial purposes. 
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OompoaUim of ComposUion of Slag 

Hock Phosphdie. Before Addition, After AddUi^, 


per cent. per cent. per cent. 

CaO 51-92 48*75 50*4 

35-63 9*66 10*66 

Solubility 17*87 88*88 76*95 

Total Calcium Phosphate 77*82 21*05 23*23 


There is no indication of any sufificient alteration in the 
mineral phosphate to justify the process. 

(h) Use of iron ore containing more phosphoms or addition 
of phosphates in the blast ftirnace, with the express purpose of 
obtaining a more phosphatic pig iron and therefore a more 
phosphatic slag. It is agreed that this would constitute a satis- 
factory solution of the agriculturist’s problem, but f^’om the steel 
maker’s point of view it adds to the cost of production of the 
steel, and therefore could be adopted only if the price of the slag 
were sufficiently attractive. 

(c) The re-introduction of the two lowest grades of slag into 
the blast furnace^ whereby a more phosphatic pig iron would be 
produced, which, again, would yield a higher phosphatic slag. 
This course would not increase the total units of phosphate, but 
would increase the proportion of higher to lower grades. 

(5) and (c) are still being investigated by the Committee. 

(3) The Agricultural Value of the Slags now obtainable.— 
The Committee felt bound to consider the possibility that no 
improvement may bo practicable in the quantity or quality of 
basic slag, and it has therefore initiated experiments to ascer- 
tain the agricultural value of present-day slags in comparison with 
the basic Bessemer slags. These experiments were put in hand 
at the beginning of the enquiry. Mineral phosphates are 
included in the trial in order to ascertain whether they could 
justifiably be used in increasing the phosphatic content of the 
slag. 

Fortunately, the Agricultural Education Association had 
already begun a series of trials on arable and hay land, and 
Dr. G. Scott Robertson has carried out various hay tests and has 
projected feeding trials. These trials give some, but not all, 
of the information the Committee needs. Further experiments 
have, therefore, been arranged at Rothamsted to elucidate the 
following points : — 

1. Whether the soluble and insoluble open hearth slags 
differ in agricultural value; if so, whether some method of 
evaluation can be devised better than the present citric acid 
test. 
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2. Whether the open hearth slags are inferior to Bessemer 
slags when applied in quantities containing equal amounts of 
phosphorus. 

8. Whether finely-ground mineral phosphates differ greatly 
in value from basic slag. 

4. Whether the manurial effect of basic slag is wholly 
dependent on its phosphate content, or whether other con- 
stituents (manganese, etc.) should be considered of value. 

To test the first three problems, a series of e.'iperiments has 
been arranged at Rotharasted on meadow land laid in for hay, 
and on root crops ; also a feeding trial with sheep (six plots, each 
of approximately 2 acres). The fourth problem is more difficult, 
but it is being studied, in the first instance, in pot experiments at 
Rothnmsted. The results so far obtained from the fourth series 
lend no support to the idea that manganese is of value. 
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THE SCARCITY OF SWALLOWS* 

Hjbnry Boase. 

This summer the scarcity of swallows and the martins has 
been a subject of general remark, and various theories have been 
put forward as to the reason of the scarcity. Some of these 
theories have been rather fantastic, and a few notes on the sub- 
ject may be of interest. 

Some of the factors which may affect the numbers of these 
birds have been examined and a general statement has been pre- 
pared. In doing so it has been thought advisable to include the 
swift with the Hirundincje, as a general similarity of its feeding 
habits causes it to be affected by some of the conditions which 
may influence the distribution of the swallow and its relatives. 
The four birds (swallow, martin, sand martin, and swift) are at 
times referred to hereafter as a group, but it must be under- 
stood that this is a matter of convenience only. The swift has 
no relationship with the ilirundines and differs in many import- 
ant features of structure and habit, but, feeding in the air in 
common with the three true Hirundines, it may be considered 
along with them in that connection. 

These notes express the situation as gathered in Scotland, re- 
presenting a point of view rather than an authoritative statement, 
and are not intended to represent any degree of finality in so 
complex a matter. 

Certain general features call for some explanation, and accord- 
ingly an account of certain aspects of habit is given in order to 
make clear the ideas put forward in connection with the reduc- 
tion of numbers. 

Food Habits. — As a group, these birds are remarkable for the 
manner in which they feed. Practically all their food consists 
of winged insects secured in flight: in the swallow only have I 
noticed any attempt to secure insects on the ground. Some are 
also picked from the surface of still water while the bird is 
drinking or bathing, but these represent a very small proportion 
of the total quantity consumed. All members of the group seem 
to spend their time almost solely in obtaining food. The 
swallow and martins appear to hawk around the neighbourhood 
where the nest is situated, and seldom wander unless under 
stress of weather. In high wind, the flight of the insects on 
which they feed is naturally impeded, and the insects tend to 
gather in sheltered places, in the lee of woods, in hollows, etc., 
and are pursued there by the birds. All the Hirundines seem 
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to show a preference for damp and marshy areas, and may be 
attracted by the wealth of insect life there met with. Swifts, 
on the other hand, are far less confined and seem to seek food 
over a wide area. Also they hawk at higher elevations than the 
llirundines and may consequently feed on different insects. In 
Scotland, they feed commonly over moors on the high ground 
where the swallow and its congeners never go, miles distant from 
their nesting places. 

The food supply, aerial insects, is liable to considerable varia- 
tion as a result of weather changes — high winds, heavy rain, and 
frost. The last two, in particular, seem likely to be the most 
potent — the rain by “ washing dowm,” and the frost by “ cutting 
down ” and so killing off insect life. Consequently the group is 
endangered through possible food shortage as a result of these 
weather fluctuations. 

The insect life which supplies the food of these specialised 
birds does not appear to be defined beyond ‘‘ winged insects.'" 
It is clear, however, that the insects themselves will be affected 
by weather conditions, and that to some extent the species pre- 
sent in any given area will be dependent on the vegetation grow- 
ing there, and on the moisture in the soil and atmosphere. 
Drought may cause a falling-off in the number of insects, though 
this will affect different species in different ways, and changes 
in the vegetation of an area — the cutting down of woods, or 
even the change from arable land to pasture — will probably have 
an effect on the number and species of the insect population. 
Consequently the matter of food supply for the birds depends 
on the weather and vegetation, which vary and interact the one 
on the other. 

Migration. — The four species under consideration pass through 
the dangers of migration twice each year in their journeys to and 
from these islands. Ever since the reality of these great flights 
was accepted, it has been a matter of surprise that the migrant 
species should be capable of making so prolonged an effort. 
Decent investigations tend to overthrow the older conception of 
a thousand miles flight in a night, but nevertheless these move- 
ments, even if taken in stages, indicate an endurance quite un- 
expected. In migration itself, the overseas flights are naturally 
the most dangerous, and it is during these journeys that weather 
changes can cause great havoc in the ranks of the travellers. 
Weather can affect migrants in two important respects, the one 
in regard to the actual physical effort, the other in regard to food 
supply when land is reached. The species in question travel for 
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the most part duriDg the day^ and no doubt refresh themselves 
with such insects as cross their path during the flight, but cold 
and wet weather must take a heavy toll of travel-weary birds, 
as a result of exhaustion from want of food. 

Conditions differ somewhat in spring and autumn. In spring, 
the birds tend to follow the lines of the isotherms as the season 
advances; consequently disaster is less likely to oveiliake the 
main body of migrants through unexpected cold. Exceptional 
weather in May, however may kill off many birds soon after 
their arrival. In autumn, an early break up of the weather may 
cause considerable losses among the young of the year making 
their first journey south. In this connection, it is probable that 
food supply and not temperature is the real cruk of the matter, 
as frequently the birds travel oveidand at least under severe con- 
ditions. in wind and driving rain, at times when the real urgency 
of departure due to cold does not press upon them. 

It has become increasingly evident that migrants (particularly 
the species under consideration! do not in general on arrival 
t^ccupy the first suitable area they come to in their journey, but 
pass on to the particular place which was their nesting ground in 
the previous year, or. in the case of young birds, the scene 
of their upbringing. Further, there is every reason to believe 
that the same wintering areas are occupied from year to year, 
and that a constant route is traversed between the summer and 
winter quarters. Admittedly these are matters hard to prove, 
but the repeated return has been demonstrated frequently in 
the case of the swallow and house martin, and the probability of 
the succeeding ideas seems reasonable. 

Decrease of the Swallows. — The question of the gradual de- 
crease of the swallows is a complex one, and the decrease is prob- 
ably not due to immediate causes but may extend back over many 
years. We are recording to-day the effect of some change in 
conditions which has reacted unfavourably on the gi‘oup. The 
last Ihirtv years or so have been marked by several remarkable 
extensions of breeding range, notably in the case of the starling, 
the tufted duck, •and the great crested grebe, while other species 
have become restricted. The great reduction in the number of 
predatory birds and animals doubtless has had its effect in cer- 
tain cases, but notwithstanding the study which has been given 
to these variations, very little indeed has been elucidated as to 
their real causes. We have only to consider the vast changes 
which have been made in the conditions of this country — ^the 
draining and improvement of agricultural land, the development 
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oi industry (can we measure the bad influence ot coal smoke ?)« 
the dianges irom forest to clearings^ pasture to arable and the 
reverse — ^to realise that it is actually surprising that the changes 
are so small. 

It has been established that in spite of the recollections of the 
** oldest inhabitants,’* there has been little or no change in the 
average weather conditions of Great Britain within the records 
available; consequently, in spite of fai;rly general opinion, 
weather as a sole cause must be ruled out. 

The effect of weather on average food supply is accordingly im- 
probable, but from what has been stated regarding the homing 
instincts of these birds, it can be seen that a series of unfavour, 
able summers might bring about a decrease which would take 
some years to remedy. Any lack of food reacts on the adults 
themselves, rendering them less vigorous and causing a reduc- 
tion in the brood, and the brood in turn is affected by the pre- 
vailing shortage. Two or sometimes three broods are normally 
reared in a season, and obviously smaller broods^ and the possi- 
bility that only two broods, and in some cases but one brood, will 
get away, are conditions which would tend to result after bad 
weather, while the condition of both adults and young will be 
less favourable for their southward journey. Under average 
conditions, the annual increase just about balances the appalling 
losses of life during the remainder of the year, so that a succes- 
sion of cold wet summers — or even one (1920 for instance) — 
leaves a decided mark on our bird population. This loss must 
be made up by the birds normally nesting in this country, since 
the number of strangers which turn aside and become as it were 
new settlers cannot be large. 

Further, it is possible that the gradual draining of many parts 
of Great Britain is responsible for more permanent changes. To 
take a definite area, the Garse of Gowrie, bordering the Tay 
Estuary, has undergone considerable changes within compara- 
tively recent times. At one time marshy, now well drained, 
not so long ago one of the leading grain-growing areas, now 
largely given to grazing, even within the last twenty years the 
reduction in numbers of swallows has continued steadily. At one 
time, the villages were the homes of hundreds of house martins ; 
now only a few pairs return. On the other hand, in certain of 
the glens in the Gi:ampians, the numbers appear to be much the 
same as in years past. In these glens, little or no change has 
come about in the character of the country except where hold- 
ings have been abandoned, and on the whole, numbers seem to 
be fairly steady. n 
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As already stated, the swallows show partiality for wet grotmd, 
and in Northern Europe, where insect life is abundant in the 
swamps, these species summer in large numbers. In this coun- 
try, the Hirundines roost in large numbers in reed beds where 
these exist, particularly in the autumn when collecting for their 
departure. The food supply of these marshy areas is possibly 
Jhe attraction which has developed this habit. 

There appears to be a tendency for the swallows to make an 
earlier departure. During recent j^ears, in the Tay Estuary, 
considerable passage movements have been met with annually 
in July, in the second week in some cases, and the sand martins 
are moving sometimes in the first week. Many of these must 
be young birds, but with them a considerable proportion of adults 
is usual. It is clear, therefore, that in the case of these birds it 
is scarcely likely that more than one brood has been reared, as 
in Scotland, some districts, even in Forfarshire and Perthshire, 
are not colonised until the second week of May, and in the glens 
the house martin may only start building in the beginning of 
June. 

It has been suggested in certain quarters that perhaps some 
special dangers have arisen which confront the birds during their 
migration, but it seems scarcely conceivable that destruction 
could be wrought on a scale sufficient to make a marked difference 
over the whole area of Great Britain. It is quite possible that 
an exceptional storm might cause a local shortage at some point 
owing to the death of the birds building there, but it has been 
proved that the various birds occupying a district do not neces- 
sarily arrive or leave at the same time Consequently, in 
general, some get through to presence a colony. 

It is apparent that the swift, in spite of the similarity in some 
of its habits to those of the swallow group, has not suffered so 
great a loss in recent years. In fact, in Scotland, the swift is 
recorded as exceptionally numerons in 1918, pointing to tho fact 
that it is at least maintaining its footing there. In view of the fact 
that only two young are reared in a brood and one brood only 
is brought up during the season, the mortality in migration and 
in its winter home must be very much less than that of the 
swallows and martins, a problem itself worthy of investigatiori. 
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PACKING APPLES IN BOXES. 

‘ J. Tububxill, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Box packing of apples is apt to appear rather complicated to 
the uninitiated, and the older methods actually were so, because 
considerable judgment was required to decide which method to. 
use for a given size of fruit. Several methods might be used 
for the same size, and there was always doubt until the pack was 
nearly completed whether it could be made the right height or 
not. Packing has now been reduced to an exact science, and 
the standard method is very simple once the details have been 
mastered. There is only one method for each particular size, 
and when this is followed a good and tight pack is obtained every 
time^ 

When apples were first boxed in this country, about ten years 
ago, the most up-to-date methods then in use in the Western 
States were adopted. These methods have long been superseded 
in their country of origin, but are still largely used over here. 
The square pa(‘k is now little used, but the ofF-set pack has still 
some Suppoi*ters. It may be attractive under some conditions, 
but it cannot always be used. The diagonal pack, however, cun 
bo used for any size or shape of apple, so long as the fruit ia 
graded con’0(‘tly, and experience has proved it to be much 
superior to any other pack both in remaining tight after much 
handling and iii taking great pressure without bruising the fruit. 
Further, the use of one pack only has obvious ad\antages. 

Fven when the diagonal pack is used, the result is not always 
satisfactory. The shape of our fruit is often blamed, but it is 
nsually the case that the method of grading is not understood. 
A complete system, described below, has now been adopted, and 
with it there are no uncertainties. The chief feature of this 
system is that the apples are chosen at the time of packing. 
They are not merely previously divided into sizes which are. 
tbeftiselves packed : this requires great ingenuity and is 
often impossible. The idea of first dividing up into fixed sizes 
ahd ^hen trying to find a pack that will suit the sizes is the snag 
which so mahy growers are up against. They continue to grade 
by means of rings or cards or by employing machines having the 
saifie principle, and then try to pack the sizes thus obtained. 
Apples, however, are so irregular in shape that this method can- 
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not arrange grades of even approximately the same size. The 
result is that many packs have to be used, sometimes two in one 
box : the same sizes may be packed in several ways, and- even 
then the finished pack is very often too high or too low and the 
fruit is consequently bruised. To some extent this is obviated 
by turning some of the apples or by making up with wood wool 
or in other ways — an mmecessary compUcation with results 
which are seldom satisfactory. If it is carefully followed the newer 
system gives a better result and does away with all needless 
troubles. The actual placing of the apples in the box requires 
very little practice and less skill, but what is generally Imown 
here as grading does require a certain amount of both skill and 
practice. This grading is for both quality and sizt , but selection 
for size would be more correctly described as sizing. No skill is 
required to remove blemished, damaged or poorly-coloured fruit, 
thouffh care is necessary. The real diflSculty lies in selecting the 
correct sizes for packing, or sizing. It is usually stated that 
snccessful packing depends upon selecting apples of a« nearly the 
game eize oh poaaihle. There is more in this statement than 
meets the eye. Under the older systems apples are sized by 
passing through rings or some similar device. Apples, how- 
ever, are not round like tennis balls, and this method only 
measures the maximum diameter. Even if the actual average 
diameter could be measured, it would be useless, as it is only 
one of the factors included in size. 

The point that really matters is the space occupied or bulk of 
the apple. Unfortunately this cannot be ascertained satisfac- 
torily or even appro.\imately by any practicable mechanical form 
of sizing. Most of the up-to-date machines now in use abroad 
size by weight, and if the apples are divided into a sufficient 
number of sizes, this is an improvement. No mechanical 
apparatus, howewr, has yet been produced which will divide 
the apples into sizes ready for pacldng. A little consideration 
will show why this is so. If a size comes out so that 156 apples 
would just fill a box, a little calculation, or a reference to the 
table given on p. 638 below, will show that the nearest numbers 
that will give an even number of layers are 150 and 168. If the 
packer puts in 150 the pack will be too loose : if he puto in 168 
it will be too tight : the result in either case will Ira damaged 
fruit. This is an important point, and it may be clearer to those 
who are accustomed to thinking of apples as so much in diameter, 
if put in another way. It should be borne in mintl that however 
near apples are in size to each olher, there must still be some 
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variation. Even anppoaing that app}ea could he acearatel^ 
measured for diameter,, the difficulty of taking the height into 
account would still remain. Trial may show that a certain run 
of fruit packs quite well if the sizes are 2^-2| in., 2^*2| in., and 
BO on, but in another run of longer apples these might not he 
suitable at all, and 2|-2| in., 2|-2g in., and so on, might be the 
sizes that would pack. In each of these siiies the variation would 
be J in., but it comes in a different part of the scale. The correct 
starting point could not be ascertained until a trial box had been 
packed, and much time would be wasted. The final selection for 
size cannot he made by machinery; it must be made by eye. This 
need not alarm the would-be packer, because there are so many 
guides to help in the choice, that reasonable care is all that is 
required. 

It would be both tedious and damaging to the fruit if all sizes 
were before the packer at once, so that a large number had to 
be rolled over to find the right size. It is not essential to divide 
the apples as picked into more than three sizes, large, medium, 
and small. There is no objection to using a machine for this, 
but in no case should the variation in size be less than \ in., and 
it must be clearly understood that this simply reduces the number 
of sizes from which the packer has to choose, and will not secure 
a size which can be packed right away without further selection. 
As will be shown, after .the first few apples are placed in the 
box, the size and position of the rest are determined by thos'’ 
already packed. 

It has already been stated that however nearly the same sizes 
are selected, there must be some variation. Tlic extent of the 
variation is a matter for consideration. There is no doubt that 
the more nearly the apples are of the same size, the more easily 
and quickly can they be packed and the better will be the result. 
The maximum number of sizes, for example, between 218 (about 
2^ in. average diameter) and 113 ( about 23 in. average diameter) 
is 9. If the quantity of apples to be packed is sufficiently large, 
this number of sizes can be packed most easily and quickly, and 
will give the best results, '^ere few apples are available, how- 
ever, fewer sizes must be selected. This will not prevent the 
system being used, but it introduces an element of uncertainty; 
the selection of sizes requires more consideration and is less 
automatic, and the result depends upon the packer more than on 
the system. It is, therefore, better to make the maximum num- 
of sizes, in .fact to select apples of as nearly tJie same size as 
possible. 
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Having decided to pack on ttfe diagonal tystem, to abandop 
the attempt to size by means of a mechanical grader only, anid 
to make a final selection for size at time of packing, the neces- 
sary appliances and the actual method of sizing and packing 
remain to be determined. 

Appliances. — A table to hold the fruit is necessary. The 
h('ight and width should be 3 ft., and the length 6 ft., or more 
as convenient. Stout canvas should be stretched across the top, 
and to prevent too great sagging, webbing such as is used in 
chair making should be fixed 3 in. below. A little under this 
a shelf to hold lining paper will be convenient. 

A box rest to hold one end of the bottom of the box level with 
the top of the table and the other about 9 in. lower is required. 
This may be attached to the side of the table, or a separate 
holder may be made, but it should be so placed that the packer 
may stand with the fniit on his right hand and the box in 
front of and sloping towards him. If wrapping papers are used, 
a suitable receptacle may be hung on the side of the box. 

The supply of boxes must be of the recognised size and 
material, or the proper strength and elasticity will not be 
obtained. The inside measurements of the box, and the measure- 
ments of the pieces of which it is composed are : — 

Made-iip box, 18 x 11^ x 10^ in. 

2 solid ends, llj x lOi x f in. 

4 side pieces, 19J x 4f by yV in. 

4 top and bottom pieces, 19J x x in. 

4 cleats, 11 x J x ] in. 

A box press for holding down the ends while the box ds being 
nailed, or some effective contrivance for attaining this object, is 
essential, together with a supply of cement coated nails and’ a 
hammer, a nail drawer and a box opener. 

The Numerical Systepi. — Only four packs are necessary to 
tfike all sizes from 270 to 36 (that is from about 2 to 5\ in. in 
diameter). They are known by the number of apples in the 
rows across the box : 8-8, 3-2, 2-2, and 2-1 diagonal. For 
example, the 8-2 pack has 8 apples in the first row and 2 in 
the second row, and so on 3 and 2 alternately. The 8-2 pack 
has always 5 tiers or layers of apples, the 2-2 has 4 tiers, the 2-1 
has 8 tiers, and the 3-3 has 6 tiers. 

There are 10 sizes in the 8-2 pack, 10 in the 2*2, 5 in the 2-1, 
and 4 in the 8-8. The pack is further distinguished by stating 
the numbers of apples in the vertical rows after the above. For 
instance, the 8-2, 6-5 pack has 8 and 2 apples alternately in the 
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Loriizontal rows and 6 and 5 alternately in the vertioal rows. The 
total number in the box is thus easily calculated. In this case 
there are 8 tows of S' and 2 of 5 in -the first tier or layer, or 28 
altoge&er. In the next tier, as explained later, there will be 8 
rows of 5 and 2 of 6, or 27 apples. As stated above there are 
5 tiers in the 8-2 pack, and as the first tier contains 28 apples, 
there will be 3 of 28 and 2 of 27, making a total numW of 
188 apples in the box. This number is used to indicate the 
size of apple packed. In order to avoid calculating in this 
manner, a table of sizes is given at the end. 

Preparing to Pack. — Having placed the apples, after pre- 
liminary sizing, upon the packing table, and the box upon the 
box rest, the packer stands so that the apples are on his right 
hand and the box in front of and sloping endways towards him. 
Wood wool should pot be used, because if little is used it has 
no effect, and if much is used the pack will be loose. Only one 
thing will keep apples tight, and that is apples. The lining 
paper (tissue 18 or 20 x 30 in.) is placed on the shelf below 
the table, and wrapping papers, if used, in a suitable receptacle 
hung upon the side of the box. 

Two pieces of lining paper are folded and placed so that each 
piece covers rather more than half the bottom, and comes up the 
side and hangs over, to be folded in to cover the apples when 
the pack is complete. 

The first layer packed will probably be more level than the 
last, and therefore it is arranged that the first layer packed shall be 
exposed when the box is openend, -i.c., the bottom of the box at 
time of packing afterwards becomes the top. 

Rules lor Deciding Pack to be Used. — These rules must be 
strictly followed. In the 18 in. box all sizes and shapes of 
apples are- packed on their side with the eye towards the end 
of the box. 

1. If 6 apples of as nearly the same size as possible will go in a row across 

the box, t)ut not 6, the pack is 3~3. This is only used for special 
highly-coloured dessert fruit, as the sizes are too small for ordinary use. 

2. I:? 4 apples will go in a row across, but not 5, the pack is 3-2. 

3. If 3 apples will go, but not 4, the pack is 2-2. 

4. If 2 apples go, but not 3, it is 2-1. 

It has been said that these rules are not reliable, because sometimes 
when 4 have gone in and not 6, they would not pack 3-2, but this is 
due to a misunderstanding of the method of sizing. 

Metbod of Sizing at Time of Packing. — ^When the apples are 
being packed by the method about to be described, the ap'ples 
should be as nearly as possible of the same size, and of such 
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A size that they will just fit the space availablei keep the rows 
at right angles to the box, and in the case of all bat Ibe first 
tier, keep the rows in line with those beneath* Care should also 
be taken to keep the apples well pressed towards the end of the 
box. When the first tier is nearly completed, it may not exactly 
reach the end of the box. If the last row will not go in, the 
whole tier should be looked over, wd 2 or 8 of the larger 
apples taken out and replaced by slightly smaller ones. If the 
tier is then pressed firmly towards the end at which packing 
commenced, the last row should just go in. If the last row is 
too loose, 2 or 8 of the smaller apples should be replaced 
by slightly larger ones. This operation has decided the size 
of apple that is being packed, and it is the only way of securing 
a really tight and effective pack every time without fail. The 
first row decides the success of the pack, and if it is well packed 
in accordance with the method, no difficulty will be found in 
packing the other tiers. 

It has been stated that 4 apples might go in and not 5, 
yet the 8-2 pack would not come right, because the second row 
might slip into the first. Should this occur, it is clear that 
an attempt is being made to pack apples” which have already been 
sized, and the method of sizing at time of packing as described 
above has not been followed. As the whole system depends for 
its success upon this method, it is important that it should be 
made perfectly clear. To take an extreme case, let us suppose 
that the packer has selected 5 apples which are 2| in. in 
diameter one way, and 2J in. another. If they are placed the 
2^ in. way the fifth will not go in because 5 x in. is 12J in., 
and the box is only llj in. wide. If, however, they are placed 
the 2} in. way the 6 will go in easily. This merely diows 
that the average size is too small. If this has occurred and the 
apples in the second row will not hold their position, those par- 
ticular apples should be rejected, and others very slightly larger 
chosen. The average size will then be large enough to pack 
B--2. It has already been stated that the sizes must be chosen 
so that they will pack. The apples rejected will, if not too small 
for boxing, pack with the 8-8 pack. 

The 3-2 Diagonal Pack* — ^Sizes coming under Buie 2 should 
be packed as follows : Select 8 apples as nearly the same 
size as possible ; place one in each of the lower comers cl the 
bo3^ and the third midway between these two. In the two 
spaces thus made in front of these apples place 2 apples for 
the next row, choosing them and fitting them according to tho 
previous paragraph. Then complete the rows with 8 and 2 
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apples alternately^ Commence the second tier by placing 2 
apples in the two spaces or pockets between the first B 
apples in the first tier, then place 3 and 2 alternately until 
the end of the box is reached. The third tier will commence 
with 3, the fourth with 2 and fifth with 8. 

If care has been taken to observe the points mentioned, it is 
impossible for the pack to fail to come the right height. 

The 2-2 Diagonal Pack. — One apple of any of the sizes ascer- 
tained by Buie 3 is placed in the left hand corner of the lower 
end of the box, and a second, as nearly the same size as possible 
is placed midway between the cheek of the first apple and tho 
other side of the box. The second row is made by pressing one 
apple into the space between the first two apples, and the other 
in the space between the second apple and the side of the box. 
The rows are continued to the other end of the box in a similar 
manner. 

The 2-1 Diagonal Pack. — One apple of anj size ascertained 
by Rule 4 is placed in each of the lower comers of the box. The 
second row consists of one apple only of as nearly the same size 
as possible, which is placed in the space between the first two. 
The pack is then completed 2 and 1 alternately as already 
described. 

The 3-3 Diagonal Pack. — One apple of one of the sizes in- 
dicated by Rule 1 is placed in the lower left hand corner of the 
box. In the space between that and the right hand comer, two 
apples of as nearly the same size as possible are placed, so that 
the three spaces left — two between the apples and one between 
the last apple and the side of the box — are equal. In these three 
spaces three similar apples are placed, and so on, always 
S apples in a row. 

Nailing up the Box. — ^With the pack complete, and projecting 
about one inch above the box, the box is transferred to the 
nailing press, lining papers folded over, bottom boards put on, 
and pressed down carefully by the machine. This presses 
the apples carefully into place, where they are tightly 
held by the spring of the top and bottom boards. The bottom 
can then be nailed down, through cleats if these are used, with- 
out fear of splitting. The box is taken out of the press, turned 
upside down, for the reason already stated, and pencil marked 
with the name of the variety and count for number of apples 
in the box) ready for labelling. 

FlurUiex Botnbl* — ^When the packer has gained experience, 
there are three further points which may be watched. (1) After 
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placing the first two rows, the rest may be packed diagonally. 
This is much quicker, but should not be attempted until the 
packer is able to keep his horizontal rows straight, and his 
pack tight. 

(2) Wrapping papers may be used. This lessens risk of 
damage, prevents the spread of disease, gives an attractive 
appearance, and actually saves time in packing. 

(8) During packing the apples may also be selected so that 
the size gradually increases towards the middle of the box, 
though the variation should not be so great as to be noticeable. 
This will give a natural bulge to the pack and will help to keep 
all tight. The importance of this bulge, however, can easily 
be overestimated, because with the diagonal pa* k, the pressing 
will naturally press the apples towards the middle of the box, 
if it is carefully done, and a bulge will thus be obtained. 


Table of Packs and Sizes. 

The number in the last column is used to indicate the size packed. 


Pack. 

Number of Apples 

''IF 

in each Tier. in Box. 

2—1 

2—1, 4-- a 

11, 10, 11 

32--- 


2-1, 4—4 

12 

36 b' 

Diagonal 

2—1, 5—4 

14, 13, 14 

41 - i 


2—1, 5—5 

15 

45 

8 Tiers. 

2—1, 6—5 

17, 16, 17 

60 - 


2—2, 3—3 

12 

48 


2—2, 4—3 

14 

56 


2—1, 4—1 

16 

64 

2 2 

2—2, 5—4 

18 

72 


2—2, 5—5 

20 

80 

Diagonal 

2—2, 6—5 

22 

88 


2—2, 6—6 

24 

96 

4 Tiorp. 

2—2, 7 -6 

26 

104 


2—2, 7—7 

28 

112 


2—2, 8—7 

30 

120 


3—2, 5—1 

23, 22, 23, 22, 23 

113 


3—2, 5—5 

25 

125 

3—2 

3—2, 6—5 

28, 27, 28, 27, 28 

138 


3—2, 6—6 

30 

160 

Diagonal 

3—2, 7—6 

33, 32, 33, 32, 33 

163 


3.^2, 7—7 

35 

175 

5 Tiers. 

3—2, 8—7 

38, 37, 38, 37, 38 

188 


3-2, 8—8 

40 

200 


3—2, U— 8 

43, 42, 43, 42, 43 

213 


3—2, 9-9 

45 

225 

3-^3 

3—3, 6—6 

36 

i 216 

Diagonal 

3—8, 7—6 

39 

; 234 

6 Tiers. 

3—3, 7—7 

42 

! 252 


8_.3, 8_7 

45 

I 270 

1 
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‘ Tlliistrations of all sizea when packed have frequently been 
pobliahe^ figs. 1 to 3. together with the text may suffice 
to explain the whole system. 


Examples of Position of Apples in First Tier. 



Fig. 1.~2-2, 6-4 pack. Fig. 2. -3-2, 6-6 pack. Fig. 3.— 3-2, 8-7 pack. 


The writer wishes gratefully to acknowledge that some of the 
ideas in this article were suggested hy a penml of bulletins 
issued hy the Atistralasian and Canadian Government Depart- 
ments, 
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IMPERIAL FRUIT SHOW. 

As a result of visits paid in 1920 to the Ck»ninereial Fruit 
Shows held in the fruit-producing districts (Maidstone, Wot- 
cester, Wisbech), the impression was gained that while these 
shows served an extremely useful purpose in educating growers 
and stimulating individual efforts in the direction of producing 
superior fruit, there was a great need for co-ordinating the 
activities .of the Socieities concerned, (1) in order; that the prize - 
winning exhibits at individual shows mi^t have an opportunity 
of competing against each other, and (2) so that the public in 
the large towns of the country might be afforded an opportunity 
of jseeing what an excellent standard of production is reached 
by British growers, and that they too might be educated and 
assisted in the selection of the varieties most suited for dessert 
and culinary purposes. The latter point is of great importance 
since the public need much convincing that British-grown fruit 
is really equal to the imported varieties of which they see so 
much during the greater part of the year. 

The Horticulture Division of the Ministry gave very serious 
consideration to this matter and arrived at the conclusion that 
it was necessary, and should be possible, to arrange for a 
National Fruit Show to be held annually in one of the large 
cities, and that, if possible, the first of these Shows should be 
held in London. In the course of a speech made at Worcester, 
the Controller brought this suggestion before members of the 
industry, and subsequently a meeting was called to consider how 
it could best be carried into effect. ■ 

Before any definite conclusions were arrived at the matter was 
taken up by the Daily Mail, one of the Directors of which offered 
(provided that the trade would give adequate support) to organise 
the first show and to assume the financial responsibility of 
the undertaking. An Advisory Committee . representing the 
Commercial Horticultural Industry of the British Empire was 
convened by the Ministry and agreed to co-operate oti the basis 
that all matters of finance and general organisation in connection 
with the show were left to the Daily Mail, but that the decision 
of the Committee on technical matters should be given effect to. 

It was on these conditions that all the several bodies co- 
operated to make it possible to hold an Imperial Frqit Show„ 
Work of Advisory Committee. — The Advisory Committee was 
constituted of representatives of the leading British Gommerdal 
Fruit ^ttowB of Kent, Midlands and Eaetom Oourities, the Fruit 
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Commissioner lor Craada j[Caj;^iio, BritiBh Columbia, Quel>^ and. 
Nova Scotia),, the Boyal Horticnltoral Society, Chamber of Ntorti' 
culture. Federation ci British Growers, National Farmers’ 
Union, Horticultural Trades’ Association, National Federation 
of Fruit and Potato Trades’ Association. National Federation of 
Retail Fruiterers and Florists, and the National Association of 
Cider Makers, with the Controller and Deputy Controller 
of Horticulture representing the Ministry. 

The Provincial Show Committees mentioned below decided to 
give full support to the undertaking, and, this year, to make 
their annual shows integral parts of the Imperial Fruit Show, 
instead of holding them separately and in the provinces. The 
Committee, therefore, decided to devote a section each to the 
Kent Commercial Fruit Show, the East Anglian Commercial 
Fruit Show, and the West Midland Commercial Fruit Show. 
Each of these sections will be organised as in past years by their 
respective Show Committee. A further section has been 
arranged for apples from Overseas, and for this the Canadian 
Fruit Branch has agreed to act as agents in Canada. An Amateur 
Section will be reserved for apples grown in private gardens and 
allotments. Cider fruit has not been overlooked, and three 
classes for suitable apples have been included in the schedule; 
the National Association of Cider Makers and the National Cider 
Institute will organise this section. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the co-operation and support of all the Associations con- 
nected with the fruit industry have been obtained. There will 
be further classes open to the whole of the United Kingdom, and 
two classes open to all fruit growers or associations of fruit' 
growers in any part of the British Empire. It is in these latter 
classes that the highly-coloured produce of British Columbia 
and Ontario will be seen in keen competition with the sober- 
hued but more highly-flavoured apples grown in the Mother 
Country. There is no doubt that this competition will evoke 
considerable interest. 

It is a matter for regret that the date of the Show mil not 
permit of the competition of produce from South Africa, 
Australia and Tasmania, but it is not clear that any date could be 
selected to permit of competition of apples from all parts. 

XdueatiOB SshlUM* — addition to the competitive classes 
specified above, provision will be made for exhibits dealing with 
the many phases of fruit-growing, and in this connection it is 
h^)ed that the Ministry will be able to stage a scientific exhibit 
dealing fully with grading and packing of apples, plant hyfdene 
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and pest control* Exhibits demonstrating the results 6f tecent 
research will probably be shown by the Eesearch Stations of 
Ijbng Ashton, Bast Mailing, and Campden. Moreover, the 
Cider Makers Association have agreed to provide the money 
necessary to permit of a demonstration of cider-making being 
given daily during the exhibition by the Long Ashton Research 
Station under the direction of Professor Barker. Exhibits of 
traders interested in the horticultural industry will naturally 
find a place in the show. The Dominions will stage very 
attractive exhibits of fniit and will probably also arrange an 
attractive side-show of films dealing with fruit-growing. 

^Propaganda. — For the size of the population this country con- 
sumes far too little fruit, especially when it is realised that large 
masses of the population live in towns and lead sedentary lives. 
The general health of the nation would perhaps be much im- 
proved by an increased coiiBUmption of fruit. To promote 
this it is hoped to arrange for the co-operation of the Federation 
of British Growers, the National Federation of Fniit and Potato 
IVades’ Association, and the National Federation of Retail 
Fruiterers, in the direction of convincing the public of the 
value of an increased consumption of. home-grow-n fruit. 

Place of the Show. — The Exhibition will be held at the 
Crystal Palace, between October 28th and November 5th. In 
inany ways the Palace is well adapted for the purpose. It is 
easily accessible and . contains abundant space for competitive 
and trade exhibits, as well as halls and club rooms for meetings, 
and a cinema theatre for film displays. 

Conferences. — Horticulturists interested in apple growing and 
the fruit industry in general will come to the show for at least 
one (lay ; and it is hoped that daily conferences will 
be arranged by various sections of the industry. One day 
will be given up for a discussion oh grading and packing, and 
the manufacture and use of standard packages, and an attempt 
wall be rna(]^9 to secure agreement oh this question. Another 
day will be set aside for the discussion of insecticides and fungi- 
cides, and their use in controlling insect pests and plant diseases. 
The eider makers will probably also meet and discuss ways and 
means for popularising cider — ^particularly in the direction of 
using an official label as a guarantee of* the quality of the 
beverage. • , . 

i\Popular addresses will also be giWn on such'" subjects as the 
apple bud, formation, and others. 
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THE WORKING OF A FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN*S institutes: DORSET. 

Benita Lady Lees. 

Women’s InstitutOs were started in thi*ee Dorset villages ill 
the latter part of 1915, their formation then being more with the 
object, in a temporary way, of increasing the food supply, than 
of giving life to a far-reaching movement. 

The amount of progress made through the Dorset Women’s 
Institutes in home industries and generally in increasing know- 
ledge affecting the home, garden, and field, has been fax greater 
than was ever the case in any five years before the introduction 
01 this movement into the country. Further developments may 
be anticipated, which should ultimately lead both to an improved 
rural education and to a higher efficiency among all country 
women. The simplicity of the movement at once appeals to 
all, and its stability is assured, its foundations being centred 
in the home — the national training ground for good citizenship. 
The three Institutes started in 1915 were for nearly two years 
the only ones iii the (‘ounty, but towards the middle of 1917 
the Dorset Women’s War Agricultural Committee undertook 
propaganda work, with the result that 18 further Institutes came 
into existence. Shortly afterwards a County Federation was 
formed. It is consoling to look back to the early days of the 
P'ederation and to know that in place of total ignorance of organi- 
sation on the part of the inexperienced officers, there is now a 
certain amount of order and system, and that the Institutes of 
to-day are out of all comparison better provided for and are 
working in closer co-operation than was the case in 1917. 

A few details of the Dorset Organisation may be of interest, 
even if they be regarded merely as a milestone to show progress 
and how far off the goal still is. Among the members of the first 
Federation Committee were an “ Organiser of Speakers ” and 
an “ Organiser of Industries ” ; the former of tliese offices still 
exists. A register of all lUcal speakers and demonstrators is 
kept, and tours are arranged in connection with special subjects. 

The office of Organiser of Industries soon had to be merged into a 
sub-committee having its own secretary, and excellent work has 
been done. The county is fortunate in having a flourishing and well- 
run Arts and Crafts Association, and its Secretary gives valuable 
assistance on the Handicrafts Sub-Ooinmittee of the Federation. 
The change in the title of this branch froni Industries to 
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“ Haudicrafts ” indicates a lesson learnt as to a national oharae* 
teristic. The original idea was to encourage industries on eom.' 
mercial lines. The Institute was to turn out articlea by tiie 
gross to provide the Institute with funds. The County Organiser 
was to be responsible for supplying raw material and for making 
contracts to supply “the trade “ with the products of the various 
industries ; she was supposed to compile a register of Home In- 
dnstades in England and to keep in touch with like developments 
in other countries. Alas ! in Dorset, at any rate, we did not like 
or understand undertaking contracts in our spare time, and, 
except in a few cases, we did not care to work up to standard. 
If we did make things the trade would take, we liked them to 
be sold in our own county at some shop where a relation could 
go and report as to their position in the window! By means 
of classes and showing at exhibitions, however, we still aim at 
making articles up to trade standard for orders, the object of 
exhibiting being more to obtain orders than to sell our exhibits 
bazaar fashion. 

Meanwhile we work at the basis of this branch — the improving 
of each individual’s work — and have widened our list of handi- 
crafts to include several “ home crafts.’’ The English house- 
wife has not a good name for thrift, but on the programme of 
any Dorset Women’s Institute there are certain to be found 
demonstrations, lectures, or classes on a variety of home crafts. 
It almost seems as though thriftlessness is largely a product of 
the system of education in the past. Lessons in dressmaking, 
plain needlework, embroidery, millinery, dyeing, all branches 
of cookery, laundry work, upholstery, rugmaking, cobbling, and 
slipper and glovemaking, are asked for by nearly aU, and the 
classes are always well attended and followed with much keen- 
ness. So great has the demand become for instruction in 
scientific cutting-out and dressmaking that we have had to ask 
the County Education Committee if it can provide an Instructor. 
The request for such classes was formerly not sufficient in Dorset 
to justify the employment of a teacher of dressmaking, but a 
change has come, even since the War. and is in no small way 
attributable to the study of home econmnies — one of the objecte 
of the Women’s Institute Movement. The passing of the phase 
for anything dieap and the inddence of the new desire for 
instruction is remarkable and noteworthy. 

Naturally enough the county could not produce enough In- 
structors, for handicrafts of all kmds axe in ^raat demand. A 
very satisfactory fortnight of classes to train Instructors was 
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therefore arranged and managed by the Handicrafts Clomimttee 
last year. The training was of course very elementary, but a 
beginning was made, and this year it is proposed to hold more 
advanced classes. Before qualifying as Instructors, the students, 
after six months in which to practice, had to enter their work 
for the Dorset Arte and Grafts Exhibition and obtain the Associa- 
tion’s Green Star of Merit; thereafter they could be placed on 
the county’s list of qualified teachers. There are in the county 
what may safely be described as three real industries run by 
three different Institutes which make and supply articles either 
retail or for large orders — soft toys, dolls, and sun-bomiets. 
Many other industries are coming on well, but do not yet turn 
out their products in large numbers. 

The Hants and Dorset Stall at the Royal Counties Show at 
Poumemouth realised Jj140 for the 27 Women’s Institutes that 
contributed 1,127 exhibits from our county. Those who wore 
in charge of the stall testify to its value as propaganda for the 
movement, many enquiries having been made and information 
given, so that it is hoped to hear soon of still more villages 
wanting Institutes. This would mean that our Organisation 
Committee would be overwhelmed with work : this committee not 
only starts an Institute but until the Institute is strong — usually 
for some three or four months — provides speakers on Institute 
work so that it may be thoroitghly clear on all points. It is 
only when an Institute has been thoroughly well started that it 
can be expected to do well, and to thoroughness we owe the fact 
that we have a strong Federation in Dorset, all Institutes, since 
(he formation of the Organisation Committee, having been well 
grounded before becoming federated. 

The Federation Council — one Delegate from each Women’s 
Institute — meets twice yearly, in the winter for the business 
meeting when the year’s Executive is elected, and in the summer, 
when a speaker on some such subject as the drama, music, or 
handicrafts, visits us, and some of our Institutes give exhibitions 
of folk dancing, singing, and other forms of entertainment. 

Between these gatherings, group meetings are held ; there are 
four Groups in the county and much useful vyork is done through 
them. Any member of a Women’s Institute may attend, and 
the meetings help to give an example of the value of co-operation 
and to keep the Institutes from becoming parochial. At them 
the members arrange for such things as a joint pageant, or a 
speaker’lB tour; and as the numbers tditending are naturally 
smaller ^an at the County Federation meetings, much informal 
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and useful discussion takes place* Difficulties are reviewed and 
very often overcome by help or advice from someone present. 
].ast winter the Executive Committee arranged a week of Group 
meetings at which discussions, opened by. various members of 
the County Executive, were held on the whole movement, local 
and national, and on the duties of committees. President, Trea- 
surer and Secretary. 

Several Institutes have benefited very materially by the 
County Council cheese classes, and at all the principal shows in 
the county the Federation is offering prizes to its members for 
cheese, butter, eggs and trussed fowls. Through a Sub-Com- 
juittee the Federation is endeavouring to establish simple co- 
operative schemes for dealing with all agricultural and horticul- 
tural matters. One Institute last autumn formed a horticultural 
committee of men and women and bought .£120 worth of seed 
potatoes wholesale. Co-operation is probably a difficult subject 
for amateurs owing to the lack of brief published statements 
on the subject. Country people have done without co-operative 
schemes for many generations and do not wish to be troubled 
with deep reading or experiments. Interest may attach to the 
outstanding doings of a few Institutes. Several Institutes have 
formed clubs for coal, clothing, blankets, etc., while cycling and 
games clubs provide excellent forms of recreation for the 
younger members. One Institute has established a penny bank 
for the children; another has started a club room for all the 
women of the village and is doing very well. Outfits of various 
useful kinds are to be found in several, boot repairing lasts, 
sweeps* brushes, vacuum cleaners, etc., being shared by the 
members. Lectures by qualified persons on such subjects as the 
care of the sick, home nursing, and invalid cookery, the preven- 
tion of illness, care of the teeth, baby welfare, and so forth, are 
frequently given. Considerable interest is taken in the 
Education Act, and its provisions are now knowm in a number 
of villages where there are Institutes. A feature not to be over- 
looked is the help many Institutes have given with the starting 
of a Men's Club in their village ; one Institute did so much that it 
was entertained by the Men’s Club in appreciation of its efforts 
immediately the hall was erected ! 

For the benefit of those who do not know the inner working 
of Institutes it may be stated that every Institute is governed 
by its members ; it is worked by everyone and not by a few, and 
the programmes, of which each member has a copy, are drawn 
up for #ix or twelve months by the elected committee from siugges*- 
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tions made verbidly or token from eUps whioh tnantos poet in 
the Institute’s suggestion box. ItenlS on the programmes ace 
there by express wish of the members and not because an in- 
fluentifd section thinks it “ good ” for the members to have 
lectures on certain subjects. Any programme, therefore, may 
be regarded as a mirror of the character, aspirations and level 
of education attained by each village with an Institute. 

In dealing with Institutes in Dorset the movement and its 
progress have been considered as a whole; accounts of the 
everyday activities Of Women’s Institutes are commonly pub- 
lished in the local papers of nearly every county. Should details 
at anytime be wanted, the headquarters. The National Federation 
of Women’s Institutes at 26, Eecleston Street, S.W.l, will always 
be pleased to supply full particulars. 
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THE RASPBERRY GALL FLY. 

(Latioptera Ruhi, Schrk.) 

Hsbbbbt W. Milbs, N.D.A., Dip. Agr. Hons. 

(Harper-Adams.) 

This fly, which is one of the Cecidomyvla, causes galls on the 
raspberry and blackberry, and is frequently met with in hedges 
and occasionally in plantations. Theobald (Imect Pegts of 
Fruit, 1909), states : It has seldom been brought to my notice 
as occurring in any amoont on raspberries, and can scarcely be 
looked upon as a pest." In the Report on the Occurrence of 
Insect Pests, issued by the Board of Agriculture in 1918, the 
occurrence of abnormally large galls on the raspberry is men- 
tioned, whilst in the Monthly Reports for January and February, 
1921, issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, Theobald records 
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this pest as becoming increasingly injurious in Kent; it was 
also observed in Somerset during the winter of 1920-21, when 
the galls illustrated above were colledied. 

The galls on the canes are observed most readily after the 
leaves have fallen. They are located eitJier at a node or in the 
intemode, and measure from .59 in. to .79 in. in. to f in.) 
in length and up to .69 in. in.) in width, and tend to be more 
regular in outline than the galls on the blackberry. If the galls 
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fare opened they are foond to be infested with numbers <d larvae, 
the usual number varying from fifteen to twenty, though as 
many as thirty have been recorded. The interior of the gall 
varies in colour from very , dark blue to black, the centre being 
quite spongy in texture. The larvae are readily seen, their 
orange-red colour making them very distinct against the dark 
interior. 

The Larva is maggot-like and measures up to .1 in. in.) 
in length at maturity. Feeding goes on through the late 
summer, autumn and winter. Where galled shoots were placed 
with their bases in water the larvse became restless and com- 
n^enced leaving the galls ; they settled' down quite normally, 
however, when the shoots were removed and plac.^ ,in the seal, 
where the water supply was more in keeping with their natural 
requirements. 

The Pupa is about .08 in. in.) long and of the same colour 
as the larva. Pupation takes place in March and April in the 
galls, and before emergence the pup® work themselves to the 
outside of the galls. After the exit of the fiies the pupal cases 
may be seen protruding from one-half to three-quarters of their 
length out of the gall. Flies reared from galls kept at Long 
Ashton emerged between 13th April and the end of that month. 
Theobald, however, states that the flies hatch from May on into 
June. This difference is undoubtedly accounted for by the 
forcing effect of laboratory conditions. 

The Adult is typical of the Gecidomyid®. Its body, wings 
and limbs are covered with soft pubescence, and the dorsal 
surface of the abdomen is banded alternately with black and 
white, the pubescence on the ventral surface being uniformly 
black. The articulations of the wings and the co.Yal joints of the 
legs are yellowish in colour. The front of the thorax, which is 
almost hoodlike, is sparsely covered with rather coarse, almost 
bristle-like, greyish or yellowish down. The head is small and 
appears tucked under the thorax, and bears short, black 
antenn®, which are generally pointing downwards and forwards. 
The wing expanse is approximately .2 in. (-J- in.). 

Egg-Laying. — According to Theobald, egg-laying takes place 
in June, the eggs being deposited at the base of the buds and 
side shoots. They hatch in about eight days and give rise to 
larv® which burrow into the rind and feed, setting up the irrita- 
tion which results in the formation of the galls. The effect of 
infestation is a stunting of the canes, which may bear no fruit 
end few leaves. 
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Freventton and Bemedy. — The fact that the gaUa can be seen 
in ttbont six weeks after invasion by tiie larvae suggests a simple 
method of dealing with this pest. A systematic search should be 
made through the plantations during autumn and early winter, 
and all galled canes should be cut off below the gall, and the 
prunings collected and burned, thus effectively destrc^ng the 
larvae. 

As this gall fly also attacks the bramble, all blackberry bushes 
in hedges or in clumps near plantations should be cut back, and 
if it is definitely known that they are the source of infestation 
they should be destroyed by burning. In this way the pest can 
be satisfactorily controlled and plantations kept practically free 
from invasion. 
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THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON SEED TESTING AT COPENHAGEN. 

C, B. Saundees. 

Director of the Official Seed Testing Station, 

The following notes on the Third International Seed Testing 
Conference are complementary to the account published in the 
July number of this Journal (p. 296). 

The two previous meetings of the Congress were held at 
Hamburg (1906) and at Wageningen (1910). The third Con- 
gress was the outcome of a suggestion that the jubilee of the 
Danish Official Seed Testing Station would be a suitable occasion 
for another conference. 

Invitations were sent by the Danish Government to the 
different countries possessing Official Seed Testing Stations, with 
the result that about thirty delegates were sent by the following 
countries : — Belgium, Canada, Czecho-Slovalcia, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, 
Norway, Poland, Eumania, Servia, Sweden and Switzerland. 

The Congress was held under the chairmanship of Professor 
Dr. W. Johannsen, who is the Chairman of the Danish State 
Seed Testing Board. The success of the meetings was largely 
due to Br. Johannsen’s personality and also to his ability to 
give a precis of any paper in almost any European language. 

Papers were read during the week by the following gentlemen, 
and in most cases were followed by open discussion. 

Mr. F. F. Bruijning (Holland) : “ General Views conceminp^ International 
Unification of Methods of Seed Testing in the Interest of Trade, 
more especially with regard to the Purity of Seeds.^’ 

Dr. Volkart (Switzerland): “Determinations of the Provenance of Seeds.” 

Sir Lawren<*e Weaver : (a) “The Seeds Act, 1920.” 

(b) “The National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany.” 

Mr. C. B. Saunders : “ Methods of Seed Testing in the United Kingdom.” 

Dr. Edgar Brown (America) (by proxy): “Seed Testing in the United 
States.” 

Mr. G. H. Clark (Canada) : “ Seed Control in Canada.” 

Prof. Dr. Voigt (Germany) : Investigations on the Germination of 
Grass, Cloyer, and other Small Grained Seeds.” ^ 

Mr, L, Kommers (Germany) (by proxy) : “ Analysis of the Seed of the 
Beet Family.” 

Mr, J. Widen (Sweden) : “ Investigations on the Content of Water and on 
the Germination of Cereals.” 
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Mr. Dorph’Petersen Denmark) : ** %port on the Investigationa made by 
the State Seed Testing Stations^ both in the Laboratory and in the 
. Field, upon the Germinating Energy, Purity of Strain, and Freedom 
from Disease of Seed^” 

Mr. E. Vitek (Czecho-Slovakia) : “ The Determination of Dodder.” 

Dr. von Degen (Hungary) and M, Buesard (France) : Plans for the 

Unification of Seed Testing Methods.” 

Mr. Bruijning’s paper was mainly concerned with a discassion 
of the various methods of making parity determinations. He 
pointed out the desirability, more particularly from the point of 
view of the seed trade, of standardising the methods by which 
euch tests are made, A suggestion made for “ grading ” seeds 
according to a formula somewhat similar to the “ real value ’’ 
formula did not receive much support. Attention was also drawn 
to the question of “ sprouted seed. Mr. Brnijning pointed 
out that in many cases, particularly with cereals, ** sprouted 
seed was capable of making a satisfactory second growth, but 
the general feeling of the Congress appeared to be that it was 
desirable to look upon “ sprouted seed as an impurity. 

Dr. Volkart dealt with the use of “ character seeds as a 
means of identifying the country of origin of the sample. He 
also pointed out that other impurities, such as earth, snail- 
shells, and other forms of inert matter were also of value in 
certain cases. It was suggested that one of the Official Seed 
Testing Stations should be asked to correlate all the available 
information on this subject, and also to collect further data from 
different parts of the world. At the request of the Congress 
Dr. Volkart undertook to do this work at Zurich. 

The next four pipers dealt mainly' with methods of Seed 
Testing and Seed Control in different countries. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver described the steps that led up to the 
passing of the Seeds Act and to the formation of the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany. Mr, Saunders gave a summary 
of the Seeds Act Regulations and a brief description of the 
methods of testing used in the United Kingdom. Apart from 
the difference between the “ Irish and Continental ” 
methods of grass seed testing there is not much variation in 
technical details. In one point of routine wwk, however, the 
English Station appears to have gone further than the Con- 
tinental Stations. Here the work is divided into four sections — 
Clovers, Grai^Ses, Cereals, Roots and Vegetables — each having 
its own purity and germination rooms, whereas most of the 
Continental Stations do not make this differentiation. The 
English method would appear to have many advantages. 
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Dr. Vdgt’s paper was a plea for omfonnity in methods of 
making germinaticm tests, and the Congress accepted a number 
d general directions for use in making germination tests. These 
matters and also those raised by. Mr. Bruijning were referred 
to the sub-committee mentioned in the note in the July issue of 
this Journal. 

Mr. Widen’s paper gave rise to a very useful discussion upon 
the difficulties that arise in connection with the germination 
of cereals immediately after harvest. Various forms of artificial 
stimulus were described, such as drying, freezing, clipping and 
so forth. The general opinion was that such methods were 
justifiable in that they gave a better impression of the agricul- 
tural value of the seed, but that in reporting such germination 
figures to the sender, the fact that some form of pre-germination 
treatment had been used should be noted. 

Mr. Dorph-Petersen described the field tests which are being 
made by the Danish Official Seed Testing Station in connection 
with purity of strain and freedom from disease. Special atten- 
tion so far has been given to barley and its associated diseases, 
particularly Pleospora graminea. 

Mr. Vitek opened a discussion upon the occurrence of dodder 
in Southern Europe, and great interest was created by a demon- 
stration by Dr. von Degen of a possible new method for the 
removal of dodder seed from clover. This is based upon the 
difference in the elasticity of the seed coats of the two kinds of 
seed, and can be demonstrated very simply, Tf red clover and 
dodder seeds are dropped one by one from a height of about 
eighteen inches into an ordinary saucer, it will be found that the 
red clover seeds almost all bounce out of the saucer, whereas 
the dodder seeds, being less resilient, remain in the saucer. So 
far, however, owing to various practical difficulties it has been 
found impossible to evolve a machine based on this principle. 

The last paper on the list was an echo of the previous Con- 
gress, and the questions raised were submitted to the sub- 
committee. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 

E. T. Halman, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.). 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

If the experience of past dry years repeats itself, the break 
in the dry weather will be followed by a luxuriant lushy growth 
of grass in the pastures, and the cattle will show a tendency to 
scour. This tendency can be corrected by the addition of a little 
cotton cake. 

Oats have been an extraordinarily cheap feeding stuff, so much 
so that they have compared favourably with other concentrated 
feeding stuffs, and it has paid the farmer to buy in oats as a feed 
for his stock in preference to other feeding stuffs. It may be 
of interest here to emphasise the fact that, when conditions of 
price allow its use, a mixture of oats and linseed cake, half-and- 
half, forms one of the best feeds for the production of milk of 
which the writer is aware. 

Home-grown Feeding Stuffs: the Future. — The unfavourable 
climatic conditions of this season will almost certainly result ir 
a general shortage of home-grown food for stock in the spring 
and early summer of 1922. The hay crop has been got in under 
very favourable conditions, and has resulted in a light but very 
good quality hay. In some districts straw is also short, and 
owing to the dry weather, roots are also likely to be short except 
on a few well-favoured farms. In order to compensate for this 
possible shortage of food, it will be wise to reserve a break for 
the growth of a forage crop to come into use at the time that the 
question of feed will most likely be a problem. A vetches and 
oats mixture and winter cabbages may be suggested as suitable 
crops for this purpose. 

Sweet Clover as a Forage Crop. — ^The attention of the writer 

has been called to the value of sweet clover [MeVdotm alia) as a 
forage crop. Jn England its use has hitherto been confined to 
ploughing in as a green manure, but Canadian experience has 
established it firmly as an efficient substitute for clover in the 
rotation. In feeding value it is approximately equal to clover, 
and since it yields 5 tons of hay to the acre, it is too valuable a 
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Kams. 

Trioe. 

t. lb. 

Price 

K. 

£ s. 

Manorial 

Tolne 

£ e. 

Food 
ValoS per 
Too. 

£ s. 

Starch 

Bqolv. 

X^lb. 

Price 

xKL 

Stardb 

Bqttiv. 

s. 

Wm 
per lb. 
Starch 
Squiv. 

d. 

Barley, Bugbsh Feeding 

45/e 

400 

12 15 

1 

6 

U 9 

71 

3/3 

1-74 

„ Canadian „ - 

49/- 

400 

13 14 

1 

6 

12 8 

71 

8/6 

1-87 

Oats, English „ • 

39/. 

336 

18 0 

1 

9 

11 11 

69*6 

3/10 

2*06 

., Foreign - 

S4/6 

820 

12 1 

1 

9 

10 12 

59*6 

3/7 

1-92 

Maize, Argentine 

48/6 

480 

11 6 

1 

5 

10 1 

81 

2/6 

1-34 

Beans, English spring - 

— 

— 

— 


- 

— 

— 


— 

„ „ winter - 

55/6 

532 

11 14 

3 

1 

8 13 

66 

2/7 

1*38 

„ Rangoon - 

12/- 

112 

12 0* 

3 

1 

8 19 

66 

2/8 

1*48 

Peas, English blue 

(>U/. 

504 

13 7 

2 13 

10 14 

69 

8/1 

1*66 

„ „ dun 

7.0/- 

504 

16 13 

2 

13 

14 0 

69 

4/1 

2*19 

„ „ maple - 

92/6 

604 

20 11 

2 

13 

17 18 

69 

6/2 

2*77 

Buckwheat « 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 


— 

— 


Rye, English 

57/3 

480 

13 7 

1 

8 

11 19 

72 

3/4 

1*78 

Millers’ offals — Bran - 

— 

— 

10 0 

2 

10 

7 10 

45 

3/4 

1*78 

„ „ Coarse 









middlings 


— 

15 15 

2 

10 

13 6 

64 

4/2' 

2*23 

Barley meal - 

— 

— 

16 5 

1 

6 

14 19 

71 

4/2 

2*23 

Maize „ - 

— 

— 

12 12 

1 

5 

U 7 

81 

2/10 

1*62 

Fish „ - 

— 

— 

19 0 

7 

12 

U 8 

63 

4/t 

2-32 

Linseed 

— 

— 

24 10 

2 

16 

21 14 

119 

3/8 

1-96 

„ Cake, English - 

— 

— 

17 9 

3 

12 

13 17 

74 

3/9 

2*01 

Cottonseed,, „ 

— 

— 

11 15 

3 

5 

8 10 

42 

4y- 

2*14 

„ „ decorti- 









cated 

— 

— 

15 10* 

5 

6 

10 4 

71 

2/10 

1*62 

„ Meal, decorti- 









cated 

— 

..... 

15 15* 

6 

6 

10 9 

71 

2/11 ! 

1*56 

Coconut cake 

— 

— 

12 15 

8 

0 

9 15 

79 

2/6 

1*34 

Groundnut cake - 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Palm kernel cake - 

— 

— 

10 15* 

2 

1 

8 14 

75 

2/4 

1*26 

Brewers’ grains, dried, ale 

— 

— 

9 15 

2 

7 

7 8 

49 

3/. 

1-61 

It V wet ,, 

— 

— 

1 13 

0 12 

1 1 

15 

1/6 

0*76 

Distillers’ „ dried - 

ft — • 

— 

9 7* 

2 16 

6 11 

67 

2/3 

1*20 

Malt culms - - - 

— 

— 

8 0 

3 

6 

4 14 

43 

2 '2 

1*16 

Potatoes t - 

— 



2 13 i 

0 

8 

2 5 

18 

2/6 

1*84 

Swedes t 

— 

— ' 

1 2 

0 

5 

0 17 

7 

‘ 2/6 

1*34 

Mangolds t - 

«... 

— 

1 I 1 

0 

6 

0 16 

6 

2/6 

1*34 

"Vetch and Oat Silage f 



2 10 

1 

0 

16 

1 15 

14 

2/6 

1*34 


• Pricas at Llveipiol. t Farm value. 

NOTE.—'r^e prices quotal above represent the average prices at which actual 
wholesale transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and 
refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
July and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local 
country markets, tlie ditfference being due to carriage and dealers' commission. 
Buyers can, howeTer, easily compare the relative prices of the leecling stuffs 
on offer at their local market by the method of calculation used iii these 
notes. Thus, suppose pahoi kernel oake is offered locally at £10 per ton. Its 
manuriai value is £2 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is thciefore £7 108. 
per ton. IMviding this figure by 7^, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as 
given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2 b. 14. Dividing this 
again by 22% the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. 
of starch eqidvalent is 1*1 Id. A similar calculation will show the relative cost 
per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. 
From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff 
gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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fodder crop to neglect, if stock can be got to like it. English 
experience has rejected the use of this crop in the past owing to 
the presence of a bitter principle “ oomarin," which is ^efly 
present in the stems. The chief point in cutting or grazing thig 
crop is therefore to cut the crop before it gets too woody. If the 
stock are turned on to this feeding stuff early in the spring before 
ether green stuff is available they will soon learn to relish it> 
Owing to its erect habit of growth, sweet clover would probably 
be a suitable crop to sow with vetches as a supporting crop. 


Thebe has been a steady decline in the prices of nearly all 
fertilisers during the past few months. In no case has the dre^: 

Prices of marked than in that of sulphate; 

Tartiliaara ammonia, the price of which has almost 
fallen to pre-war level. For sulphate con- 
taining 252 ammonia (neutral quality) the price for 

May delivery was ii2C Os. 6d. per ton as compared with the pre- 
sent price of 6s. For 26| per cent, ammonia (ordinary 
quality) the May price was £25 2s., and for 24^ per cent., 
£24 11s. ; these prices have now dropped to £13 Ss. and £12 ITsJ 
respectively. A noticeable feature of the export market for 
sulphate of ammonia is the revival of the trade with Japan, which 
for a considerable period was practically dormant. 

While the prices for the higher grades of basic slag are prac- 
tically at the same level as in May, the prices of the lower 
grades, for which the demand is much smaller, have fallen 
considerably, basic slag of the 20-22 per cent, grade being now; 
sold at 80s. per ton instead of 11.88. 6d., which was the price; 
for May delivery. 

Superphosphate also shows a decline in price, being now sold 
at £5 15s. per ton for 80 per cent; superphosphate as against 
£8 58. in June. Owing principally to the cheaper supplies 
obtainable in other countries, the export market for super- 
phosphate has fallen off considerably, thus leaving large stocks 
in hand to meet home requirements. 

Nitrate of soda has fallen from a May price of £19 7b. 6d. 
per ton to £18 lOs. at the present time. 

In keeping with the general fall in prices, both French and 
German potash salts may now be obtained at almost half fhe 
prices raling last March. The prices mentioned above naturally 
vary somewhat in different districts, and apply only to subr 
stantial quantities, i.e., 2 or 4 ton lots, usually ^e on tail. 
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Dcbiho the past few moDths there has been a notable fall in 
the market values of practically all descriptions of live stock. 

Vba Fall in decontrol of fat stock at the beginning 

IilToUtockfrlCM. followed by an imme* 

diate and substantial advance in prices, and 
although a reaction set in almost at once, throughout the year 
X>riees for the better grades of cattle, and for all descriptions 
"of sheep, remained considerably higher than those which had 
been in force under control. Pat cattle normally decline in 
value between July and October, and 1920 was no exception to 
this rule, but the Christmas demand forced prices up to a higher 
point than had been reached at any time previously, and 
although a slight decline set in subsequently, the December 
level of prices was fairly well maintained up to the end of April. 
Pat sheep showed a steady advance in price, after the first 
violent fluctuations succeeding decontrol; this advance was 
checked in December, probably owing to the Christmas demand 
for beef in preference to mutton, but trade in the best quality 
fat sheep recovered during January, although the lower grades 
continued the slight downward movement commenced at the 
end of November. During the first four months of 1921 fat 
sheep steadily declined in value, the decline being no doubt 
due in some measure to the continuous fall in the market value 
of wool. 

Table I shows the average market prices of fat cattle and 
sheep under control and during January and April of this j'ear. 


Table I. 

Average Mca-ket Pricee of Fat Cattte and Sheep in certain monthe 
of mo and 1921. 



June, 1920. 

January, 1921. 

April, 1921. 

Fat CattU Cper live cwt.) — 

Ist Quality 

s. d. 

B. d. 

a. d. 

95 

0 

105 

9 

104 

9 

3rd Quality 

0 35 

0 

85 

0 

82 

9 

Fat Cows 

90 

0 

98 

3 

90 

9 

Fat SKsfp (per lb.)— 

Ist Quiity 

1 

2 2t 

a oit . 

8id Quality 

1 

1 81t 

1 sit 


* Shorn. t to wool. 


Since the beginning of May the decline has been much more 
rt^id and became accelerated during July, although a slight re- 
covery has been noticeable during recent weeks. Table II 
shows the average market prices of fat cattle and sheep during 
the fifteen weeks qp to the week ending August 17th. 
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Table U. 

Weekly average Market Prkee of Fat Cattle and Sheer, 1921. 




Fat Cattle (per live owt.). 



W«ek ending 





















let QuaL 

8rd Qual. 

Cows. 

Ist Qual. 

8rd Qual. 



s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

d. 

<1. 

nth May ... 


101 

9 

81 

0 

87 

9 

20i 

16 

18th „ ... 


101 

9 

78 

0 

88 

3 

20| 

161 

26th „ ... 

• • « 

101 

6 

76 

6 

87 

9 

20i 

14* 

1st June ... 

• •• 

98 

6 

76 

0 

88 

8 

21 

16* 

8th „ ... 


96 

9 

72 

0 

81 

6 

201 

14} 

16th „ ... 

•ee 

96 

9 

71 

6 

81 

0 

19} 

14} 

22nd „ 

* ♦ • 

93 

6 

69 

9 

78 

0 

18| 

izl 

29th „ ... 


88 

6 

66 

6 

78 

0 

18i 

12} 

6th July ... 


87 

9 

67 

3 

78 

8 

18 

12} 

18th „ ... 


88 

0 

61 

0 

66 

8 

16f 

11} 

20th „ ... 


79 

6 

69 

0 

63 

6 

16J 

11 

27th 


82 

0 

60 

6 

66 

0 

m 

11} 

8rd August 


88 

0 

68 

8 

66 

9 

17 

11! 

10th „ 


86 

0 

61 

8 

67 

9 

17} 

12 

17th „ 


84 

0 

62 

3 

67 

8 

17 

Hi 


Since April fat cattle have thus fallen by 20 to 26 per cent., 
while sheep have declined 18 to 28 per cent, compared with 
May, when shorn sheep were first marketed in appreciable num- 
bers. Many factors have no doubt contributed towards this de- 
cline. A slight fall in prices is a normal feature of this season 
of the year, but it is not usually sufficiently noticeable to attract 
attention, and has probably been accentuated this year by the 
abnormal conditions that have obtained, industrially and clima- 
tically, during the past few months. The continued drought and 
consequent lack of keep have resulted in larger numbers of fat 
stock being marketed than is normally the case at this season 
of the year, and many of the animals sent into the markets have 
l>een in only a partly finished condition. Add to this the reduced 
demand consequent upon a long spell of hot weather, and an 
abnormal amount of unemployment, and there is no cause for 
wonder that trade and prices have been seriously disturbed. 

These factors, however, are not sufficient in themselves to 
account altogether few the heavy decline in prices which has 
occurred. The primary cause of the fall is more probably the 
general decline in wholesale prices which has recently become 
apparent, and which has already been reflected in the market 
values of other agricultural produce. Table HI shows the index 
numbers of wholesale prices during the past year, as given in the 
Statist newspaper (expressed as percentages of the index number 
for 1918), together with the index numbers of agricultural prices 
daring the same period and those of the cost of living prepared 
by the Ministry of Labour. 
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Tablb III. 


Index Nttmbere of Prices, 


Month. 

Statist Whole- 
sale Prices* 
(1918 *= 100), 

Cost of Living* 
(June, 1914 
100). 

Agricultural 
Producet 
(1911-18 100). 

July, 1920 ... 

299 

255 

274 

August „ 

298 

261 

277 

September „ 

293 

264 

281 

October „ 

282 

270 

391 

November „ 

268 

269 

297 

December „ 

244 

265 

294 

January, 1921 

230 

251 

286 

February „ 

216 

241 

272 

March „ 

208 

233 

258 

April „ 

200 

228 

241 

May „ 

191 

219 

212 

June „ 

183 

219 

202 

July „ 

186 

222 

200 


♦End of month prices. fMonthly average prices. 


Wholesale prices have thus fallen by nearly 40 per cent, since 
July last year, while agricultural produce of all kinds, which 
had in November risen to a point 197 per cent. abo\"e the pre-war 
level, has since fallen to 141 per cent, in April and 100 per 
cent, in July, above the average for 1911-13, The reduction in 
fat stock values may therefore be set down to a general re- 
adjustment of prices rather than to any other cause, and bearing 
in mind the extent to which other produce has fallen, it is 
matter for comment rather that prices of live stock were main- 
tained for so long than that they have now commenced to fall. 


In order to secure the full discussion of the manifold and com- 
plex problems with which breeders and growers of potatoes are 
Titf Am finvifti confronted, the Ministry and the Eoyal Hor- 
•D ticultural Society have arranged to hold 

^ * jointly an International Potato Conference 

in London from 16th to 18th November next, at the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society’s Hall, Vincent Square. During the progress 
of the Conference the National Potato Society will hold its Annual 
Show in' the Hall, and most British varieties of potatoes will be 
exhibited. In addition an exhibit dealing with the scientific 
aspect is being arranged, and it is hoped that workers engaged 


on potato problems in all parts of the world will co-operate. 

Invitations to the Conference have been extended by His 
Majesty’s Gov^ment to the Governments of the Dominions and 
Colonies, and of Foreign Countries, and it is hoped that it 
will be a representative gathering of all those interested in the 
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question, whether from the scientific or commercial point of 
view. Arrangements for the Conference are being made under 
the direction of a Committee constituted as follows : — 

CS^irman— Lord Lambourne, C.V.O., Royal Horticultural Society. 
Vice-Ghammn — Sir Daniel Hall, K.O.B., Ministry of Agriculture. 

F. J. Chittenden 
W, Cuthbertbon 
C, G. A. Nxx 
Martin H. Sutton ) 

A. D. Cotton ^ 

P. G. Dallinoer V Ministry of Agriculture. 

W. G. Lobjoit J 

James Wood, Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 

J. R. Campbell, Department of Agiiculture, Irelr^id. 

Wilfred Parker, National Institute of Agricultural Botauy. 

J. B. PoAD I National Potato Society. 


Royal Horticultural Society. 


W. H. Morteb ) 

Joint \ W. R. Dykes, Royal Horticultural Society. 

Secretaries J H. V. Taylor, Ministry of Agriculture. 

The programme of the Conference covers the breeding and 
selection of potatoes, industrial and commercial uses, the potato 
industry, and various diseases to which potatoes are subject. 

0 0 m IS 0 * 

Issued by the Ministry as Miscellaneous Publication No. 30, 
Professor Somerville’s latest summary of the experiments con- 
ducted for the improvement of pasture, 


Manuring fox 
Meat and Milk. 


links together in a simple and most inter- 
esting fashion the results obtained from a 
wide number of centres. The oldest of these, Cockle Park, has 
had its experiments in existence for about a quarter of a pentury. 
The variety of conditions and soils, together with the periods 
during which the various tests have been conducted, add to the 
value of the results. The experiments were commenced at a time 
when basic slag was beginning to command attention, as a means 
of improving pastures. From the commencement of the trials 
it has been compared with lime, bones, and superphosphate — 
traditional dressings twenty-five years ago. There was, and 
still is, the belief that cake must be fed if, on much of our grass- 
land, stock are to be properly finished. All these methods were 
included in the experiments from the first, together with tests 
of phosphates with potash on the one hand, and with nitrogen 
on the other. The original trials commenced on such lines, End 
many centres have duplicated them, wholly or in part, while 
tests at other centres also help to furnish the conclusions arrived 
at by* Professor Somerville 
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It is clear that phoaphatee are the foondatiou of all improve- 
ment of pasture in &iB country. Their effect is now well known 
amongst farmers. Thej stimulate the clovers and other 
Leguminom. A season or two after the application of basic 
slag, a poor pasture is commonly found to be a carpet of clover. 
Leguminous plants are nitrogen-collectors, and the result is that 
the soil is enriched and the grasses in turn are nourished to a 
new luxuriance. The improvement is continued in the increase 
of the better pasture grasses, and the suppression of coarser and 
inferior plants, whether grasses or weeds. 

Of the phosphatic manures, slag has proved superior to super 
phosphate or dissolved bones. Professor Somerville is of opiniop 
that precipitated phosphate and raw mineral phosphates ground 
very fine are worth trying. Much of our poorer pasture land is 
sour or acid, and the growth of clovers is stunted. Their 
development, as has been shown, is an essential step in the 
advance towards improvement. On account of its alkaline char- 
acter, slag tends to counteract soil acidity, whereas superphos- 
phate is acid and therefore likely to intensify the trouble. 
Superphosphate with lime is often mentioned as an alternative 
to slag. They have been tested side by side. In the first nine 
years of the Cockle Park tests the total liveweight increases 
resulting from the two dressings approximated very closely, 
but the net gain each year, after the manures had been paid for, 
showed a bigger balance from the plot treated with slag. 

Lime alone does not appear to be an important agent in the 
improvement of all pastures. At three centres, as widely apart 
as Northumberland, Northamptonshire and Hampshire, its use 
alone continued to show a loss even after eight years. Its 
value is on pastures with a tough fibrous top, which it breaks 
down, and so prepares the way for phosphates. The condition 
of such pastures may be due to situation or may result from 
unsuitable manuring. Potash seems to be necessary in only 
very few instances, but nitrogen applied in any form is most 
unsuitable. One way in which nitrogen may thus bo brought 
to the pasture is in feeding cake to the stock. Professor 
Bomerville shows that cake alone gives a disappointing return 
both directly in the liveweight increases due to its use, and 
indirectly when an improvement consequent on the manorial 
residues is looked for. With regard to caking stock on slagged 
posture he says : " The worst possible conditions for the use 
of Cake are when it is supplied to animalB grazing land which 
itself has bemi improved by slag.” 
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Slag may be applied to pasture at auy time of year. The 
{practical advantages of summer dreBBing.are evident in the mai^ier 
of carting, labour, and calm days for drilling. The elEeet is 
lasting, Wt fertility should be maintained at a high level by 
further doses at periods of three or four years. No&ing so 
striking as the first improvement is likely to be observed after 
subsequent dressings, but the standard of fertility being higher, 
wntrast cannot be so obvious. Slag prolongs the grazing season. 
The presence of clovers is necessary, as they are an essential 
link in the chain of improvement. Where they are absent or 
almost so, wild white clover seed should be sown, and Professor 
Somerville urges farmers to grow their own. It is interesting to 
see confirmed the natural conclusion that if slag results in live 
Weight increase it will also affect greater yields of milk. 

The application of nitrogen, it is insisted, is bad fpr pasture. 
The reason for this is that it encourages the growth of coarse 
grasses and weeds which in turn crowd out the finer herbage. 
The latter is more palatable and of higher feeding value, 
^litrogen thus applied depresses clovers. The whole series of 
results is the opposite to that brought about by phosphates. In 
respect of these facts, meadowland is broadly the same as 
J)a8ture. That quantity is not the same as quality in meadow 
bay is clearly brought out by the figures given. The influence 
of potash is worth noting. In the experiments quoted it actually 
reduced the yield when used alone, whereas applied along with 
phosphates it cx)nsiderably improved the quality of the hay. 

• **»»« 


It has come to the Ministry’s notice that a certain amount of 
imported honey at present on the English market is of a quality 


Labelling 
Enj^iah Honey. 


inferior to that produced in this country. 
Borne of it has been used for bee>feeding 
during the winter months, witii very 


Unsatisfactory results. Apart from this aspect of the matter, 


consumers of honey should support home industry by asking for 
English honey, and thus not only stimulate the productimi of 
this valuable food commodity, but also induce producers to use 
a distinctive label showing that the honey is home-produced. 
Such labels are now being issued by most County Bee-Keepers’ 
Associations to members who ask for them, but many do not 
yet fully recognise their value. This is, perhaps, not to be 
Wondered at, since bee-keepers are primarily produeexB and 
bot salemnen. The labels used by some County Assocd^iimis 
state that complaints as to the quality of the honey s ho uld be 
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mode to tiie Aesociatkms. As a matter of fact, an Association, 
by the isstte of a lsd>el, does, in effect, guarantee the contents of 
jar or section of comb-honey on which the label is used as 
“ pure English honey,” and if the contents were found to be 
not of that desertion, severe steps would no doubt be taken by 
the Association against the offender. 

The Ministry advises all members of Associations to take full 
advantage of the issue of labels and to use them in presenting 
their supplies to public or private customers. The use of the 
label should also ensure that English produce is kept up to a 
high standard. There are at the present time no powers under 
the Merchandise Marks Act which enables the Govenunent to 
insist on the marking of imported honey as such and as coming 
from a stated country. 

««»««• 

The Ministry has been active in arranging a series of lec- 
tures on, and in bringing about demonstrations of, the methods 
Imnrovemant improving grasslands over the country, 
of Oraaalaad County Agricultural Education Autho- 

rities and the Agricultural Colleges have 
readily come to the Ministry’s assistance, and at some 8S9 
centres in England demonstrations are now going on. The 
Ministry is publishing a series of County guides to the demon- 
strations, and those for Derbyshire, Shropshire, Kent, East 
Sussex, Wiltshire, Lindsey, Kesteven, Surrey, Somerset, Notts. 
Cornwall, Stafford, Gloucester, Warwick, East Suffolk, North- 
ampton, Buckingham, Leicester and Dorset have already been 
issued. Copies may be had in each case from the Agricultural 
Organiser of the county concerned. His address is usually the 
County Council Offices. Guides to demonstrations in Cheshire, 
Cumberland and Westmorland, Yorkshire and Butland are now 
in preparation. All farmers interested in the matter should get 
their County guide and visit the demonstrations nearest to their 
holding. They will find that a personal inquiry into the ways 
and means of improvement will be of very great value indeed, 
in many, cases, in helping them to improve their meadow and) 
pasture land. In the present season lectures are being held 
throughout the country by Professor Gilchrist, of Armstrong 
College, by Dr. J. Hanley, of liceds University, and by Professor 
St^dedon ai^ Mr. T. J. Jenkin, of University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 

In Itthti, 1921; there were in England and Wales no fewer than 
14| miOicai acres cd permanent graiffi and 11| million acres of 

y 2 
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ajraUe land, of which 2^ million were under tempmnry grassea 
(clovers, sainfoin, and rotation grasBes) and in addition there 
were 4^ million acres of mountain and heath hind used for 
grazing. The total acreage of grassland of one kind or another 
in England and Wales in June, 1921, was, therefore, about 21^ 
million acres, compared with about 9 million acres under other 
crops. It is, however, not merely the extent of the grassland that 
renders attention to the matter urgent. There is the very im> 
portant additional consideration that a large proportion of it 
is of very poor character and capable of considerable improve- 
ment. Farmers in general are mtddng much more use of 
improved methods of growing ordinary crops than of those of 
cultivating grasses. The grasslands are therefore getting very 
much behind in farming economy, and farmers should con- 
sider how improvement as exemplified by the demonstrations 
can best be effected. There are cases where the produce of 
grassland has been trebled and quadrupled, and in one experi- 
ment (at Cockle Park, Northumberland), by suitable treatment 
the produce has been raised from 20 lb. of lean meat per acre 
per amium to 105 lb., giving more than a five-fold increase in 
value. There is doubtless much still remaining to be learnt 
by the instructors on the subject, and much research has 
still to be made, but there is also much knowledge which 
has already been accumulated and which should be known with- 
out further delay by all sections of the farming community. 


Attention is particularly directed „to three matters in con- 
nection with seeds administration which will affect the working 
New Seeds arrangements of seed merchants. 
n 1 Ma«b important is the 

egma . provision in the Seeds Regulations, 1921,* 
which has a bearing on the validity of certificates issued by an 
OflGicial Seed Testing Station or by a licensed station. Under 
Regulation (5) a test on which a declaration is to be based must be 
made upon a sample of a certain weight. A test made on an 
underweight sample will not be valid for this purpose. 

It has been decided that in all cases where a sample less 
than the scheduled weight is received by the Official Seed Test- 
ing Station, the sender shall be required to forward a fresh fuU^ 
weight sample, unless the original underweight sample is accom- 
panied by a statement that the certificate is not required for skle 
' * See thi* Journal, Vol. XXVIII i p 370. ^ 
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purposes. It was felt that this course would be preferable to the 
altematiTe of issuing a certificate which would bo Talueless for 
commercial purposes and which would carry no legal weight. 

In practice, samples will be weighed immediately they are 
received at the Official Seed Testing Station, and senders of 
underweight samples, in the absence of the above-mentioned 
statement, will be advised by letter that fresh samples of full 
weight are required. The station will not undertake to mix two 
undei-weight samples to make one sample of full weight, but will 
return the original underweight sample on request. 

b. — The second point is that the Official Seed Testing Station 
will be transferred to Cambridge early in September, and that 
after the date of transfer, of which notification will be given in 
the Press, samples should be addressed to the Official Seed 
Testing Station for England and Wales, Huntingdon Bond, 
Cambridge. 

c. — The third point is that from the date of transfer of the 
station to Cambridge, the privilege of franked correspondence 
will be withdrawn. All letters, pai'cels of samples, etc., posted 
to the station at Cambridge must be fully stamped or they will 
be liable to miscarry. It is hoped that particular attention will 
be paid to this point, as otherwise much inconvenience may arise 
from delay or loss of letters and samples. 

♦ft ♦ 

With the object of giving the public a general idea of the 
possibilities of goat keeping as an industry .and as a profitable 
__ ^ q branch of small holding work, the West 

_ “ . _ . ^ Surrey Goat Club held their third aimual 
** ’ show at Stoke Park, Guildford, at the end 
of May. There were no fewer than 23 classes, with an average 
of about eight goats in each class, while 28 different breeders 
entered exhibits. Most of the breeds in this country were 
represented, among them being the Briti.sh Alpine, British 
Saanen, Anglo-Nubian, Swiss. Toggenburg and British Toggen- 
burg. M. T. W. Palmer. Secretary of the British Goat Society, 
was th§ judge. The goats were of remarkably good quality and 
included many excellent milkers, one of which had given on the 
day of the show over 8 lb. of milk. Miss Mclieod, County Dairy 
Demonstrator, lectured on butter and cheese making from goats' 
milk and gave working demonstrations. Model goat houses and 
dairy and stable appliances were also on view. 

Ctoe of the features of the show was Mrs. Lacy-ITulbert’s ex* 
hibition of fur-betuing rabbits, as well as cured skins of Inds, 
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goi^ and rabbits, and a wide vaiiety of furtielee made therefroB4 
rac^g from gloves to white beveren coats for diildcen. JUt. 
would appear that, if properly hanched, tiiere should be a pr(^. 
in the production of good rabbit pelts. 

The West Surrey Goat Club have also arranged goat classes 
at various agricultural shows taking place daring the seasmi in 
the district. Among other goat shows held this season was that 
of the Sussex County Goat Club, which took place in May in 
conjunction with the Sussex County Agricultural Society’s Show. 

« 

A BBiBF account of the Fairford and Cirencester Egg Dep6t, 
limited, a successful Society for the collection and sale of eggs, 
may be of interest to those engaged 
in the poultry industry. There is con- 
siderable scope for the development of the 
idea that poultry-keepers working in co- 
operation can supply markets in a way which is much more 
profitable to the individual than if he tried to do his business 
alone. 

The advantages which this enterprising Society lays before its 
members may be summed up as follows : — Q) An efficient motor- 
collecting service; (2) No expense of marketing; (8) Large or 
small quantities of eggs accepted; (4) Payment for eggs, at the 
best possible price obtainable, made in cash either monthly or 
quarterly; (5) Profits distributed amongst members; (6) Free 
advice on ailments of poultry. 

The Society was established in 1901 and since 1904 has made 
profits every year and increased its egg ©ale until it now reaches 
over a million annually. The Society has contracts to supply 
eggs to several large hospitals and also to His Majesty the King. 

It is no part of the Society’s aim to make large profits. These 
are kept as low as possible, the aim being to get as high a price 
for the members’ egp as can be got. This price is decided each 
week by the manageress after careful scrutiny of the markets 
and the relevant information. As the price is fixed for the whole 
week, great care and circumspection are necessary, and, if good 
judgment is not used, large sums can easily be lost. A great 
point with the Societv is never to refuse to take eggs from its 
members, even in times of glut. When these occur, and the 
Society has more eggs than it has a clear demand for, it does 
not preserve any eggs, its policy being against that course on 
the view that preservatiim does not rerily pay owing to fore^ 
competition. At such times, the Society finds that its regular 
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cttiitoinezB will it oat by taking as many ^;b as possible, 
and to sooh cmtomeis the Society -reciprocates by supplying 
them first with eggs daring a shortage. 

The Society pays carriage on all eggs dispatched, though this 
gives them the trouble of making any necessary claims to the 
railway companies for loss or damage. It finds, too, that it is 
safer and cheaper to send eggs by goods’ train at owner’s risk. 
When this is done, the railway companies more readily listen 
to claims for theft or damage than when the eggs are consigned 
by passenger train. 

Eeeently, the Society has been much concerned on account of 
the excessive number of undersized and dirty eggs received and 
has issued a notice to its members calling their attention to 
this fact, and informing them that in future 8d. per dozen less 
than the price quoted as the price for the week will be paid for 
dirty eggs and for eggs under If ,oz. weight. The notice points 
out that foreign eggs of large size and excellent quality are 
coming into the country, and that the Society can only maintain 
its place in the market if its members keep the best stock and 
manage their poultry in the most approved fashion. The Sociefy 
is ready to give its members free expert adince on any question 
concerning stock, particularly in those cases where deterioration 
of stock and eggs has occurred. The example of this pioneer 
Society might well be followed in other rural communities. 
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It is fully recognised by many Canadian farmers that the 
milking herds of the country can be much improved by means 

Mnir ’QAnnvAina records. The information ob- 

tained from the records is applied in 
two ways ; (1) to the elimination of 

the poorer animals from the herds, and (2) to the selection of 
pure-bred dairy bulls possessing inherited dairy qualities of a 
high order for use in the herds. 

Mr. A. H. White, the senior dairy promoter attached to the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture at Ottawa, reports that a 
brief analysis of the records of most of the OntaiiO herds shows 
that even in the better of them there are nearly always one or 
two poor cows, and that where there is no systematic effort to 
grade-up the herd, it is not uncommon to find one-quarter of 
the animals not even paying for their feed. In one instance 
of 540 cows recorded, the average production for 1920 was 
7,094 lb. of milk and 24B.8 lb. of fat, against an estimated 
average production in Ontario of about 4,000 lb. of milk. The 
•best record was of a cow which produced 14,100 lb. of milk and 
545.6 lb. of fat, and the poorest yield was 1,595 lb. of milk and 
79.9 lb. of fat. This is an astonishing difference. Further 
analysing these records, Mr. White points out that the best 135 
cows produced more than twice the amount of milk and fat than 
the poorest 385 cows, though the latter yield was about equal 
to the estimated average production of all the dairy cows in 
Ontario. These figures make it clear ,what latitude there is for 
improvement. It should be remembered that all increased pro- 
duction is practically net profit, because a poor cow requires 
the same amount of food and attention as a first-class one. The 
total number of cows recorded in Canada in 1920 was 38,882 in 
8 847 herds at 564 centres. This shows an increase of nearly 
50 per cent, on the number tested in the previous year, so that 
the practice of milk-rec>ording is growing very rapidly in Canada. 
It appeals to the Canadian dairy farmer as a certain money 
maker, and it is safe to predict that none will give it up. Its 
immediate success is attributed very largely to the enthusiasm 
of the Canadian Government dairy instructors. In addition to 
this work, instructors supply milk record forms to farmers who 
are too far from an organised centre to have samples of milk 
tested regularly for butter fat. Thus these farmers may keep 
their own figures. 

A case is cited in a recent issue of The Agrictiltiiral Gazette of 
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Canada cd an Ontario dairyman who started 12 years ago with 
a oommcm herd of cows each producing only about 5, 000 lb. of 
milk per annum. By careful selection and a ruthless weeding* 
out of poor cows, he possessed last year a herd whose produce 
averaged more than double that weight of first-class milk. HTiree 
of his cows each produced more than IB, 000 lb. of milk and 
460 lb. of fat. 

It is impossible to emphasise too strongly the importance of 
milk records in the selection of the best strains of milking cows 
for the production of the best dairy sires. Many a bull calf 
looks very promising, but it is impossible to judge its value as 
a potential factor in a milk herd without figures of the milking 
properties on both sides of its ancestry. 


rAi!Tiori.ARs of a successful experiment, whicli has been in 
progress since 1919, to improve the native fowl in Northern 
. Nigeria by crossing them with pure breeds 

‘“I”'*''* ‘y 

Wni-thAni IVIffariA Director of Agriculture 

® ' for the Northern Provinces of that country. 

Through Mr. P. Hedworth Foulkes. Principal of Harper 
Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop, two cockerels and 
six pullets of each of the following breeds were obtained : — 
Indian Game, Light Sussex and P.hode Island Reds. The 
cockerels were not related to the pullets or to one another, for 
the future introduction of fresh, pure blood would be difficult. 
Two of the Light Sussex died on the voyage ; the remainder were 
placed on arrival at Kaduna in specially prepared pens affordirg 
protection from the mongoose and wild cat. The site was elevated, 
well drained, and previously free from poultry. 

The native fowl is described as having the appearance of an 
ill-conditioned bantam, and its utility qualities either as a table 
fowl or as a producer of eggs are very poor. The country experi- 
ences great extremes of temperature. During the hot (which 
is also the wet) season from April to September the thermometer 
rises to 104° F. in the shade : while during the cold dry season, 
from October to March, it drops to 45° F. There is almost 
continuous rain for six months, and the count is parched 
and produces no natural green food for the remaining six months. 
The staple food of the country is Pari (Sorghum vulgare) known 
as guinsa com. It is also the com commonly fed to the poultry, 
and in the ease of the imported fowls it was dug into the litter 
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fint thing in the morning, fdloved at 4 p.m. by a soft feed of 
boiled sweet potato (yam) mixed with green bone. In tiie dry 
season, when there is no natural green food, chopped tottuoe 
grown specially in gardens aiiieh are watered daily was fed 
to the birds. From January to March massels obtained frmn the 
shrunken river beds were given, the pounded shells being fed 
as shell grit all the year round. Some maize was fed to grow- 
ing stock, but wheat and other European grains are scarce. 

With the exception of a short period at the beginning of the 
dry season in October, hens lay eggs all the year round in 
Northern Nigeria. Moulting takes place between August and 
November. As there is no skilled labour on the Kaduna breed- 
ing station, only natural hatching is resorted to, and this goes 
on throughout the year, the best results being in March. The 
percentage of eggs hatched varies from 60 to 90. Newly-hatched 
chicks are fed on broken wheat, broken dari and millets, and 
the larvae of termites (white ants), boiled rice being added a few 
days later. Charcoal is fed to birds of all ages, and chickens 
have it powdered in their soft food (yams). Glauber salts and 
iron sulphate are put in the drinking water for 24 hours each 
week, and sulphur is mixed in the soft food in very hot weather. 
The problem of insect pests is a serious one, lice, red mite, and 
poultry tick being common among the native poultry, the last 
named being much dreaded as a disease carrier. As a preventive, 
all the birds on the station are dipped once a quarter in a 5 per 
cent, paraffin emulsion, while any houses badly infested are 
burned. This treatment has proved very successful. The only 
disease from which the imported poultry have suffered so far is 
chicken pox, which is enzootic among the native fowl and was 
probably introduced with the bran tought at a local market; 
no native fowls are kept within a quarter of a mile of the 
breeding station. This disease ran through the whole yard, but 
yielded readily to antiseptic treatment, there being no mortsdity. 

No egg records are available, as the number of birds has 
varied and all the hens have been used regularly for sitting. 
It is h(q>ed to raise on the breeding station a large number aS 
pure bred fowls, mrd in the first place to distribute the cockerels 
(by sale) to the chiefs oi the villages in order to improve the 
native fowl by crossing. The first crosses with the native fowl 
axe half-caste in appearance and intermediate in size between 
the imported and native breeds. Over 100 of the pure-bred 
codk^els reared at the station have already been dhhnhnted ovw 
m area extending from Sokoto to Lake Chad. 
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. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Nutritive Value of Letrd.— {J. C. Drammoud, J. Golding, 
S. S. Zilva and Katharine H. Coward : The BIOCHEMICAL JOURNAL. 
Vol. XIV, No. 6, December, 1920. Cambridge University Press,) During the 
last few years considerable attention has been devoted to the study of the 
distribution of the so-called fat-soluble^ accessory factor, or vitamin A, in 
naturally occurnng oils and fats. Investigations tend to show that the oils 
and fats derived from the animal kingdom are, as a rule, decidedly richer 
sources of this essential dietary constituent than those prepared from vegetable 
sources. Most authorities, however, regarded lard as an exception, having 
found it practically devoid of vitamin A. Quite early in the study of growth- 
promoting vitamins it was observed that butter fat was of much higher 
nutritive value for gi*owth than lard. This difference has been ascribed to the 
fact that lard is a fat derived from storage depots, whereas butter fat is a 
product of the synthetic processes of the mammary gland. The importance 
of determining definitely why lard is thus deficient is, therefore, obvious. 
The first series of experiiuents by the group of workers named above were 
carried out on a litter of Berkshire pigs at the farm attached to University 
College, Heading, while the rat feeding tests took place at University College, 
London, and the results were published in the Biochemical Journal in December 
last. 

It is now experimentally proved that the mammalian organism does not 
possess the power to synthesise the vitamin A, and that it is dependent upon 
its diet for supplies of this essential factor. Hence it was concluded that 
investigations should proceed along two lines, (1) a study of the influence of 
the diet of pigs on storage of the vitamin in the fat depots, and (2) an 
investigation of the influence of the technical processes of lard manufacture on 
the vitamin when present in the pig fat. 

The results of the experiments are sammarised as folloVs : — 

(1) The pig is able to store up supplies of vitamin A in the body fat when 
fed upon a diet containing ample supplies of that factor, as for example when 
grass fed. 

(2) When the diet of the pig is deficient in vitamin A, as for example when 
it consists almost entirely of toppings and whey, no appreciable amounts of 
that dietary factor can be detected in the body fat. 

(8) The processes employed in the manufacture of lard on a large scale in 
this country cause a very marked destruction of the vitamin present in the pig 
fat. 

(4) The low nutritive value of lard is therefore believed to be due to 
two causes. ^ First, the diet usually given to fattening pigs in this country is 
seldom rich in vitamin A, so that the average sample of pig fat contains little 
or none of that substanoe. Secondly, the pi-ooesses of lard manufacture 
undoubtedly cause the destruotion of much of the vitamin present in the 
original pig fat, probably owing to the exposure of the fat to oxygen at high 
tempoirataTe* 

Bcmltir London: Methuen k Co. Price 

Ss. ii.y \ Fodltxy farming Is a highly speofalised business, imd, as such, 
requ^ta oonsliierahle practical experience if it is to be made a success. 
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Mr, Flatt makes this important fact amply clear in a atraigbtfonK^ard way, 
and in the simplest possible language; his book should, therefore, be of 
particular value to the beginner. More importance is attached to practice 
than to theory, and rightly so. Many people still think that they have only to 
put any kind of hen into any kind of hovel, when she will of course lay large 
numbers of eggs. Unfortunately for that theory, the hen is a creature of 
nature, and must be treated accordingly and not as a machine. Tlie amount 
of detail which the poultry keeper* is called upon to superintend is so 
considerable that no one need imagine that he is likely to make a success of 
the business with less than a year s practical training. Moreover, it is such a 
useful adjunct to almost every other form of agriculture, fruit growing and 
horticulture in particular, that it belioves those interested in such forms of 
husbandry to consider whether this branch of agriculture could not be 
advantageously combined with their other operations, (1) l^ecause of the 
assistance poultry afford in keeping doAvn pests, and (2) because of the groat 
value of poiiltry manure when properly applied, quite apart from (3) the 
protits that would accrue from the poultry themselves when properly cared for. 
Tliese important considerations are emphasised throughout Mr. Flatt’s hook. 

Poultry keeping docs not involve hard labour, but it does necessitate 
unremitting attention to detail, and often long hours, particularly when the 
successful rearing of chickens is the object in view. Chicken rearing, hy the 
way, is quite the most absorbing branch of poultry keeping, and can be 
conducted with great advantage as an adjunct to dairying, since skim and 
sour milk are* of especial value to gr(»wing stock. 

The reader will find the chapter on poultry foods of great interest, as it 
deals with a highly technical subject in a lucid way. Ducks, turkeys and 
geese are appropriately dealt with, aud in relation to the commoner poultry 
diseases it is shown that prevention is far better than cure. 

The results of Mr. Flatt’s wide experience as a poultry-keeper and as 
Poultry Instructor to the Devon County Council and other bodies arc offered 
to the public in a concise and simple form. 

The preliminanf tabulation of the Agricultural Returns collected on the 
4th Juno, 1921, in respect of agricultural holdings of over one acre in England 
and Wales shows that the total area under all 
Agrricultural Returns, crops and grass is 26,139,000 acres, a decrease 
England and Wales, sin^je last year of 368,000 acres. On the other 
1921. liand, the aiea of rough grazings (which com- 

prises mountain, heath, !noor, down and other 
rough land usetl for grazing) is now 4,555,000 act es, or 393, (XK) acres more 
than at the same date in 1920. 

The area of wheat, 1,978,000 acres, is 103,000 acres more than in 
1920, aud, excluding the war years, is the largest I'ecorded since 1898. Barley 
and oat**, on the other hand, have declined, the former hy 202,000 acres and 
tbo latter hy 127,000 acres. The area under barley, 1,435,000 acres, is less 
than the pre-war level, but that of oats, 2,145,000 acres, is higher then in any 
pre-war year since 1908. The total area under the three cereal crops (including 
mixed cam) is 6,694,000 acres, or 400,000 acres more than the average of the 
ten yenrs 906—1 914. 
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S^ans and Feas^Th^d area o£ beans is 246, 60C^ acres^ or 10,600 acres less 
tban in 1920, while peas show a much greater decline, and this yearns area of 
142,400 acres is smaller than in any year l)efore the war. 

Potatoes , — The area occupied by potatoes has again increased, and at 
667,000 acres is the laigest recorded, with the exception of that of 1918, 

Roots , — A decline of 97,100 acres on last year is shown in the area of 
turnips and swedes, and this year’s area of 894,000 acres is the smallest on 
record. It should be mentioned that, at tlie date of the returns, much of the 


PKELIMINARY STATEMENT of Acreage under Crops and Grass and 
Numbers of Live Stock in England and Wales on 4th June, 1921. 
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- 
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* Moontain, Heath, Moor, Down and other rough land uiied for gracing. 


land intended for turnips had not actually been sown, and the character of 
the season has been such that a proportion of this laud may now be devoted 
to other crops for fodder, such as vetches. There has also been a small decline 
in the area of mangold, which at 375,000 acres is the smallest for 20 years. 

Other Crops , — Most of the other crops have declined in area, the most 
noticeable decreases occurring in the case of mustard, flax for fibre, linseed 
and onions. The decline in the fodder crops— cabbage, kohl-rabi, rape and 
vetches^ls on the whole less than the general increase noted last year. The 
area of sugar-beet is nearly three times that of last year, whilst bops again 
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show a Bubstantial incimse. According to the retiirnB the area, under small 
fruit has increased by 14,500 acres, or nearly 25 per cent., the total area 
being 73,300 acres, which is about the same as in 1916. 

tjlo%jer and. Rotation Graces . — The area of clover and rotation grasses has 
increased by 100,000 acres to 2,548,000 acres, of which 1,757,000 acres were 
reserved for haj'. Including permanent grass, the total area reserved for hay 
this year was 5,811,000 acres, as compaied with 6,069,000 acres in 1920. 

Horses used for agricultural purposes (including mares kept for breeding) 
have increased by 33,600. Other classes show slight reductions, and the net 
increase in horses on agiicultiiral holdings is 18,700. 


LIVE STOCK. 






U'er 




No. 

No. 

No. 

Coni. 

No. 

Cent. 

MorROH used for Agricultural purpo^ea 

822m 

788, »bO 

34,600 

4*3 

— 

— 

(including Mares (or Breeding) 








283300 

236, &U0 

' 


2,300 

VO 

llonsr* 1 Under one year 

92.800 

97,300 


— 

5.000 

B'l 

Other Horses 

236,400 

244,0(10 

— 

— 

7,600 

S'! 

Total of IIoksms 

1.384400 

1,365,700 

18,700 

ri 

... 

- 

Cows and Heifers In Milk 

1875900 

1,827,700 

48.200 

2-H 

- 


Cows ill Calf, but not in Milk 

251.800 

243,000 

K,800 

3-6 

— 



^eifer^ in Calf 

373.600 

282,100 

91,600 

324 





Other Cattle Two years and above , . 

1.001,300 

1,177.900 





176,600 


,, ,. One year and un<ler two 

893400 

1.109,000 


— 

216,600 

19*4 

,, „ Under one year.. 

1,119.600 

907,100 

212,600 

23'4 



Total of CATrcK 

5.515.600 

6,546,8o0 

-- 

- 

31,200 

OS 

Ewes kept for Breeding . 

5,308.300 

5,108,600 

199,800 

3-9 



Other Sheep : — One year an<l above 

2.861.900 

I 8,C0 4,800 

— 


142,900 

4'8 

,, „ Under i»ne > ear 

5,636,000 

5,269,i(H) 

366,600 

70 

— 


Total of shkkp 

13806,200 

13.382,700 

423,6tK» 

3'2 

- 


Bows kept for Breeding 

335.800 

289,500 

46,300 

WO 



Other Pigs.. 

2169.900 

i 1,704,4<MI 

1 466,600 

273 

— 

- 

Total of Pros .. 

2505.700 

1,993,900 

611,800 

25‘7 

- 

- 


Cattle . — Althougli the total number of cattle shows a small decline on last 
year of 31,200 head, the figures are nevertheless satisfactory in that the only 
decreases recorded are confined to cattle one year old and over (other than 
breeding animals), and are largely consequential on the heavy decline in the 
number of animals under two years noted last year. The increase in calves is 
satisfactory, and, taken in conjunction witli the increase in breeding animals, 
suggests that the number of cattle in the country will shortly rise to pre-war 
figures. The total number of cows and heifers, in milk or in calf, is 2,501,300, 
or 148,500 more than last year, and is larger than in any previous year with 
the exception of 1918 and 1919, 

sheep. Ihe number of sheep, which has been declining heavil}^ in recent 
years, Ims now increased by 423,500 to 13,806,000— a noticeable feature being 
the increase of 2<K),(K)0 in tlie case of ewes kept for breeding. 

Pigs have increased by the large figure of 511,800 (over 26 per cent.) to 
2,505,700, the largest total recorded since 1911. The increase of 46,300 in the 
number of sows kept for breeding, although proportionately less than in the 
^ase of other kinds, is especially satisfactory. 
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AOBBAaa OF HOPS IN BNOLAND & WALES. 1921.- 

Hie following is a preliminary statement compiled from the Ket urns collected 
on the 4th June, 1921. showing, the Agbeagb under Hops in l ach CotTNTY 
of England in whicn Hops were grown, with a Compakative Statement 
for the Years 1920 and 1919. 


Counties, Ac. 1921. 1920. | 19I9. 


Kent - 

fEast 

Mid 

Weald 

Aarpt . 

4,000 

6,420 

0,640 

Acre *. 

H,260 

4,620 

5,710 

Acres. 

2Mi ) 

3,650 

4,380 


^Total, Kent ... 

16,060 

13,490 

10,500 

Hants ... 


1,040 

840 

760 

Heeefokd 

... ... ... 

3,510 

2,990 

2,420 

SUBBEY... 

... ... ... 

200 

170 

180 

Sussex ... 

... ... ... 

2,270 

1,790 

1,410 

WOBCESTER 


1,060 

1,660 

1,370 

Other Counties 

80 

60 

60 

Total 

25,120 

21, UX) 

16,750 


Tlie Ministry’s set of small model poultry houses which have been exhibited 
at certain shows have proved (»f considerahle interest 
Plans for Poultry to many visitors, and inquiries have been received 
Houses. for working drawings of houses capable of erection 

at a minimum expense of money, time and labour. 
Plans have accordingly been prepared as follows ; — 

1. Drawi)iff» of a Fowl- House for ft-9 Birds. — TIjese are sketches of the 
framing of a house suitable for back-yard poultry-keepers, for birds kept on 
the intensive system. 

2. Drawings of a Dack-JIouse 16 ft. by 10 ft. — These are suitable for 
utility ” (luck-keeping. 

3. Drawings of a Hen- House 8 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. high . — 
These are suitable for use on free range or Turin. The house <ian he made 
portable if desired, 

4. Drawings of a House for 25 Birds or Double Breedimj Pen. — Tlie house 
can be used for either purpose without structural alteration. 

5. Draidngs of an lift. Laying House. — This bouse has been designed in 
sections, each capable of holding 25 birds, and Cfin be enlarged by the addition 
of extra sections. There is perch .room in each section for 27 birds, thus 
preventing over-crowding on perches. 

(4) and (6). These houses have been designed to obtain the maximum 
amount of ventilation and light, together with economy of space, consistent 
with proper perch accommodation. Special care has been taken to keep the 
size of timber used in the construction us small as possible and easy of 
erection. 

The plans may be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, or direct from the 
Ministry’s Office, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.I., price 3d, per copy. 
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Export of Ifive Stock to Argentina. —The Argentine Govern- 
inent, in a Decree issued on the 14th July, authorised the importation 
of live stock into Argentina from the United Kingdom, and made it a 
condition that the stock must be carried on ships which make a direct voyage 
from British to Argentine ports. This condition has in practice been found to 
create certain difficulties in connection with the export of stock from the 
United Kingdom to Argentina, since most vessels from British to Argentine 
ports call en route at Monte Video, Uruguay. 

As a result of representations by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
the Argentine Government issued a further Decree excepting the port of 
Monte Video from the condition mentioned. 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry. —Since the date of the list given 
on page 478 of the August issue of this Journal^ one new leaflet has been 
issued and circulated : — 

No. 864. — Coccidiosis in Rabbits and Poultry. 

The following leaflets have been revised and brought up to date : — 

No. 46. — The Stem Eelworm. 

,, 70. — The Renovation of Neglected Orchards. 

„ 129. — Winter Egg Production. 

„ 320. — The Manuring of Vegetable Crops. 

The following leaflet has been re> written : — 

No. 283. — Storing of Ap})le8 and Pears for Home use. 

The following leatlets liave been withdrawn from circulation. 

No. 149. — Tlireshing of Barley. 

,, 247. — Shot-hole Fungus. 

„ 323. — The Prolitable Utilisation of Surplus Milk. 

„ 359. — Bracken as litter. 

Rabies. - There has been no outbreak of Rabies in any part of Great 
Britain since that referred to in the August issue of the Journal^ viz., at 
Southampton on oth July in a dog which died on 4th June. As from Hlh 
August, all restrictions were withdrawn from the small area lying to the south 
of Swindon. 

Poot-and-Mouth Disease. -An outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
occurred at Dilliorne, near Stoke -un-Tient, on the 10th August, after a period 
of over two mouths freedom from disease. 

The usual restrictions were at once imposed in respect of the district lying 
within 15 miles of the infected premises, and except that on tlie 11th August, 
animals on the immediately adjoining farm wen* found to be affected, there 
had been no extension of disease up t(» the time of going to press. The 
slaughter of all the animals involved has been completed. 

Revocation of the Testing of Seeds Order.— In exercise of the 
powers conferred upon them, the Board of Trade have revoked as on 
1st August, 1921, the Testing of Seeds Order, 1918, as amended, but 
without prejudice to any proceedings in respect of any contravention 
thereof. 


Printed under the authority of His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
By Mctchim k Son, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.l. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Conciliation 
Committees in 
Agriculture. 


Steady progress is being made by the Interim Conciliation 
Committees, which are being set up in England and Wales 
under the Corn Production Acts (Repeal) 
Act. With one or two exceptions the Com- 
mittees have adopted their constitution, 
have decided whether or not to appoint an 
independent Chairman, and have considered those questions of 
procedure which must necessarily arise in the early stages of 
working. 

The question of dividing the existing District W'ages Com- 
mittee areas into smaller areas and into sub-divisions has in 
some cases led to lengthy discussions, and many Committees 
have decided to dispose finally of this question before consider- 
ing the question of wages and hours. In Yorkshire, three 
Committees have been agreed on; one for each of the Ridings. 
Separate Committees have been formed for Cambridgeshire and 
also for the Isle of Ely, but Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire 
will continue as one Committee, at least for the time being. 
The Middlesex and Hertfordshire organisations have agreed that 
these counties shall no longer form a single area. Similarly, a 
separate Committee has been decided on for Rutlandshire, while 
for Leicestershire, which previously with Rutlandshire formed 
one area, a division into four areas has been agreed. A 
suggestion has also been made for a separate Committee for 
the Market Harborough area of Northamptonshire. 

A constitution having been adopted, and the area question 
either disposed of or postponed for later consideration, mtoy 
Committees have already been able to consider seriously what 
rates of wages should be recommended after the 1st October. 
Up to the 24th September, agreements as to wages after the 
1st October had been recorded in four areas. The Cheshire and 
Surrey Committees have agreed that wages should continue 
payable at the rates left by the Wages Board until the 
81st October, and the Denbigh and Flint Committee has 

(39275) P.U/86. 11,250. 9/21. M. & S. A 
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similarly agreed that the present i^ates should continue until 
the 5th November. The Staffordshire Committee has, however, 
decided on a new system by which wages are to be paid in 
future on an hourly basis, the agreement arrived at by the 
Committee being that for the period from the 1st October, 1921, 
to the 2!lth January, 1922, the minimum wage for adult able- 
bodied male workers should be at the fate of 9Jd. per hour, 
and that a minimum of 50 hours per week be worked, leaving 
employers and workers to make mutual arrangements with 
regard to any further hours ; Sunday work to be paid at the rate 
of Is. per hour. 

* * * * * m 

The interest which has been aroused by the ase made of the 
Cost of Living ” Index Number in recent discussions on wages 
An AffrifiiiltnvAl familiarised the public with the idea of 
Index lumber Number which expresses in a 

single figure the variations in the prices of 
a number of commodities. A figure of this kind which is of con- 
siderable interest to agriculturists has for some years past been 
prepar6)cl annually by the Ministry of Agriculture, and more 
recently this annual figure has been supplemented by a MontWy 
Number which aims at recording from month to month the 
changes in the prices of the principal articles which the farmer 
sells. These index numbers are based on the wholesale prices 
recorded week by week of agricultural produce, the average prices 
in the years 1911-13 being taken as a basis of comparison. The 
method of calculation remains the same throughout and therefore 
enables a fair comparison to be made of one year with another, 
but it is important to remember that the number merely repre- 
sents the average increase or decrease which has taken place in 
a number of very different commodities, allowance being made 
as far as possible for the varying importance of the articles sold. 
Thus, as the sale of cattle is, on the whole, a more important 
item in the farmers’ budget than the sale of wheat, greater allow- 
ance is made for changes in the former item than in the latter. 
The importance given to the different articles does not, however, 
vary from year to year, as that would destroy the value of the 
index number for purposes of comparison, and in practice the 
change which would be introduced by an attempt to adjust the 
weights to the total quantities produced has been found to be 
insignificant. 

Taking the average prices during the basic years 1911-18 as 
100, the average increase per cent, in each of the subsequent 
years has been found to be as follows : — 
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Incr. per cent. 


Incr. per cent. 

1914 

1 

1918 

132 

1916 

27 

1919 

168 

1916 

60 

1920 

192 

1917 

101 



These figures represent the average of the calendar years. It 

will be seen 

that, whilst in the first two 

years of the war the 


increase in agricultural prices was small, by 1917 prices had 
practically doubled; while in 1920, on the average they were 
192 per cent, above those ruling in 1911-18. Although this was 
the average figure for the whole year, considerable reductions 
took place in certain articles during 1920, and these redactions, 
as is well known, have been continued and emphasised in 1921 . 
To form an idea of current changes, it is necessary to have 
recourse to a monthly index number. 

The monthly index number is more liable to error than the 
annual figure, owing to the fact that there are fluctuations in the 
quantities marketed from month to month, and seasonal varia- 
tions in prices, which render the system of weights less satis- 
factory. By excluding certain commodities, such as hops, wool, 
fruit and vegetables, which are particularly subject to tli-'se 
variations, an approximate monthly index number is obtained 
which gives in broad outline the changes from month to niontli. 
Since the beginning of 1919 the figures have been as follows : — 




IncrcaHe per cent, on the average of tlie 

Mon til. 



years 1911-13. 




1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

January 


148 

213 

186 

February 


160 

206 

172 

March 


160 

199 

168 

April 


163 

199 

141 

May 


132 

169 

112 

June 


128 

164 

102 

July 


141 

174 

100 

August 


138 

177 

116 

September 


148 

181 

— 

October 


166 i 

i 191 

— 

November 


182 

197 

— 

December * 


207 

194 i 

— 


During 1921, it will be seen that agricultural prices fell 
steadily from January to July. In January they were still on 
the average 180 per cent, above the 1911-18 level, in July they 
were only 100 per cent, higher — ^that is, approximately double 
the figures ruling during the three years before the War. 

In August prices showed some recovery, due in part to the 
seasonal increase in milk prices which normally occurs in August 

A 2 
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as compared with July, but more especially to the fact that an 
additional 8d. per gallon beyond the normal increase was paid 
more or less generally throughout August on account of the 
increased cost of milk production owing to the.. drought. Fat 
stock also showed a slight increase in value, but cereals, with the 
exception of barley, were cheaper during August than July. 


Fourth Meeting 
of the Council ol 
Agriculture lor 
England. 


The Council met on 17th August, 1921, at 11 a.m. in the 
Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, S.W.l, the Earl of Selbome, 
K.G., G.C.M.G., being in the Chair. 

The proposed alteration of national agri- 
cultural policy as contemplated in the Com 
Production Acts (Repeal) Bill was dis- 
cussed, and in the course of the discussion 
Lord Bledisloe gave notice of a motion for the next meeting of 
the Council in the following terms: — 

“ That this Council desires respectfully to lepresent to His 
Majesty’s Government that constant, sudden and far-reaching 
changes in national agricultural policy are calculated both to 
restrict the production of the nation’s food, and to cause 
irretrievable injury to British Agriculture and to all classes 
of the agricultural community.” 

Sir Douglas Newton gave notice of a resolution in the fol- 
lowing terms: — 

” That in view of the sudden and drastic alteration made by 
the Government in their agricultural policy, they are hereby 
respectfully requested to make provision for advances on loan, 
in approved cases, of working capital to farmers who have 
recently purchased their holdings, on somewhat similar lines 
to those followed in the case of small holders.” 

The Minister addressed the ( ’ouncil on the general question. 
At a later stage in the discussion, Mr. 0. P. Hall moved that 
” This Council do now adjourn until this day month,” and he 
gave notice that he would then move that ” The Council do con- 
sider whether it has any further opportunities of useful service in 
view of the recent attitude to it of the Ministr^^ of Agriculture.” 
Mr. Hall’s motion was seconded by Mr. J. V. Wheeler. The 
Chairman called attention to the fact that a motion that the 
debate, or Council, do now adjourn should be seconded without 
a speech, and put by him without debate. He suggested that 
the form of the resolution should be altered as follows : ” That 
this debate be now adjourned until an early date, when Mr. Hall 
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will move that the Council do consider whether it has any 
further opportunities of useful service, in view of the recent 
ntlatude to it of the Ministry of Agriculture.” On a point of 
Order, Lord Bledisloe suggested that it might be possible under 
Standing Order 4 for a resolution to go forward from the Council 
as one of urgency, without waiting for another meeting. The 
Chairman replied that he would take the feeling of the Council 
as to whether the Standing Orders should be suspended under 
Standing Order 29, in which case three-fourths of those present 
and voting would have to vote in favour of the matter being 
one of urgency in order to carry the motion ; he would not declare 
it to be one of urgency under Standing Order 4, The issue 
was put to the vote and the Chairman announced that the 
required proportion of votes was not reached. Mr. UaU’s motion 
w’as then put and earned, and the debate accordingly adjourned. 
Mr. W. Osborn moved : — 

‘ ‘ That it is the duty of this Council to invito representatives 
of the Landlords, the Tenant Farmers, and the Agricultural 
Labourers to join in an attempt to frame an agreed agricultural 
policy.” 

Mr. Nunneley seconded the motion, which, alter discussion, 
was, by leave, withdrawn. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee for England and Wales, dated August. 1921, was 
received by the Council. 


A KTJMHER of farmers have failed to send their claims to 
the Ministry of Agriculture for payments in respect of wheat 

Late Claims provided for by 

TTwii n recent Act of Parliament, or have sent 

T» ^ them in later than 18th July, the last day 

Production Acts. Regulation. In order to avoid 

hardship in individual cases it has been decided "to extend the 
date to 3rd October next. 

The Ministry cannot undertake to make payments in respect 
of these late claims by 1st January next, but payment will be 
made as soon after as possible. 

A claim form with an explanatory note has already been 
sent direct from the Ministry to all those persons who have 
filled in an Agricultural Schedule, but have not made a claim, 
and an acknowledgment has been sent to all those persons who 
had already made claims subsequent to 18th July. 
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Since 1904, the Ministry has published a Weekly Betum of 
Market Prices summarising the trade in the various classes of 

Weaklv T>ii.i.ii.-ik nf agricultural produce and requisites at lead- 
j . ing markets throughout the country. The 
Heturn includes a summary of the trade 
movements generally, with more detailed’ reports regarding cer- 
tain selected markets, which are together representative of the 
trade of the country as a whole. Tables are included, showing 
in convenient form the average prices of the various commodities 
at each market week by week. The Return has hitherto been 
supplied to the public free, but, in view of the increased cost of 
printing and publishing, the Ministry has decided that after the 
end of this year it can be issued only to subscribers. The rate 
of subscription will be announced later. Farmers who do not 
already receive the Return may obtain a specimen copy on 
application to the Ministry. 

m ^ 

As article, in the issue of this Jonmal for September, p. 540, 
gave an account of the Imperial Fruit Show to be held at the 

Imnariftl Fniif Palace from 28th October to 5th 

Show November. Schedules relating to the Com- 

mercial Section, the Amateur Section, 
the Cider Section, and the Overseas Section, have now been 
issued, and fruit growers throughout this country, and the other 
parts of the Empire where apples are grown are now busy 
selecting from the general bulk the show fruit for competition 
in the various classes. 

Present information indicates' that nearly 40,000 cases of 
apples will be exhibited at the Crystal Palace, and of these 
some 5,000 or 6,000 are expected from Canada. Such a display 
of apples should have the effect of attracting to the Crystal 
Palace the general consuming public of London and adjoin- 
ing centres. 

The growers, and indeed the whole of the horticultural 
industry,, now realise that a show of this importance provides 
a unique opportunity for further propaganda to interest the 
public in the use of apples, and so lead to a greater consump- 
tion, thus encouraging the industry to increase its acreage with- 
out the risk of the supply being in excess of the demand. 

The Federation of British Growers have in hand a project 
Whereby samples of named varieties of apples will be supplied 
to the public, in order that they may become acquainted with 
the merits of the different varieties. The National Farmers’ 
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Union hope to put up an attractive stand dealing especially 
with the apple crop, while members of the Union are co-operat- 
ing to exhibit apples in the British Empire Class in the hope 
that the home-grown fruit may secure a premier place over 
the imported. The National Association of Betailers are pro- 
viding prizes for an attractive Window Dressing Competition 
open to retailers throughout the United ICingdom. Show 
windows are to be dressed with apples during the week of the 
Imperial Fruit Show, and the prizes will be awarded by judg- 
ing photographs of the windows. Such a competition should 
be very attractive to the retail trade, and of considerable 
importance in attracting the public to the show, and in increas- 
ing their interest in the apple. 

It is understood that through the Wholesale Section of the 
trade arrangements have been made with a school of cookery for 
giving demonstrations in methods of cooking apples. 
The National Association of Cider Makers, in conjunc- 
tion with the Cider Institute of Bristol, are installing plant 
and machinery, and demonstrations in cider making will be 
given every day throughout the show. The Ministry is arrang- 
ing conferences, at which lectures will be given dealing with 
the various phases of fruit growing, and the value of the apple 
as an article of diet. Some lectures will be scientific, and 
some will be popular and of interest to the general public. 

The question of grading and packing, which has lately com^ 
so largely before British growers and the general public, will 
be strongly represented, and the Ministry has arranged for 
continuous demonstrations. It is probable that three of the 
most expert packers from Canada will be available to assist the 
Ministry on this occasion. 

A show conducted on these lines should guide growers 
to adopt the more approved methods of marketing ; help 
those engaged in the horticultural industry by providing 
information as to the requirements of the growers ; and 
increase the consumption of apples by the public. 


Preliminary figures of the distribution of sittings of eggs 
and day-old chicks under the ^finistry’s scheme during the 
w - n 111 1921 season are now available. The object 
*Ohl scheme is to provide small-holders, 

TiMvfh Me cottagers and others with stock of good 
* Qtialitj^ at reasonable prices, and thus im* 

Sc^dme, irai. xHUity value of the poultrj^ stock 

kept by small occupiers throughout the country. The number of 
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eggB (to the nearest thousands distributed in .1921 was over 
104, 900, being a slight decrease on the figures for 1920 (118,000) 
but an increase of nearly 100 per cent, over those for 1919 
(63,000). The number of day-old chicks distributed was 
nearly 38,000, an increase of nearly 17,000 over the previous 
year and 35,000 above the figures for 1919. The total number 
of stations engaged in the work of distribution is now 266, 
showing an increase of 84 since last year and 93 more than in 

1919. In 1921 the number of ducks’ eggs distributed was 
nearly 1,500, as compared with less than 100 in 1920, when 
the distribution of ducks’ eggs was included in the scheme. A 
beginning was made this year in distributing ducklings, over 
200 being distributed by 28 stations. The scheme is adminis- 
tered by local authorities, and in view of the necessity for 
economy and the fluctuating prices during the season, the 
distribution during 1921 is regarded as quite satisfactory. 

* 0 * 0 ' 0 0 

The Ministry of Agriculture has issued an Order requiring 
that no cow or heifer which has calved prematurely shall be 
vh v i ntifi exposed at a market fair-ground or 

sale-yard, or taken to a bull, within two 

Abortion Order, fu u u x i • 

1921 months after such premature calvmg, ex- 

cept that a cow or heifer may be sold pri- 
vately or taken to a bull within that time if notice in writing of 
the premature calving is given to the purchaser or bull-owner 
before the sale. If that notice is not given, or an animal is 
taken to market contrary to the provision mentioned, the owner 
or person in charge of the animal is . liable to prosecution under 
the Order. A further clause of the Order require? that no such 
animal shall be turned out on any common or imenclosed land 
or in a field or other place insufficiently fenced. The Order 
applies to the v^hole of Great Britain and comes into operation 
on 1st October, 1921. 

The position in regard to this matter is that on 10th January, 

1920, the Ministry made an Order enabling Local Authorities 
to make regulations prohibiting the exposure in a market, or 
the private sale without notification of premature calving, of any 
cow or heifer coming within the category mentioned. Most Local 
Authorities made regulations, and some of those which did not, 
gave it 08 their reason that regulations would be of little use 
unless they were general throughout the country. The Ministry 
has also received representations from several of the chief Asso- 
ciations and Unions of Farmers in the country, well as from 
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many Local AuthorifcieB, urging that the Order should be made 
general and compulsory. The Minister has now taken this step 
after consultation with his Agricultural Advisory Committee. 

It should be mentioned that a successful method of immunising 
cows and heifers against the disease by vaccination has been 
elaborated at the Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory. Over 20,000 
animals were vaccinated in 1920 in Great Britain. 

The vaccine can be obtained by applying to the Chief Veteri- 
nary Officer, Laboratory of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Pisherie.s, New Haw, Weybridge, Surrey. 

^ « <4 

Under the Seeds Act, 1920, it is necessary in the case of a 
sale of any of the principal kinds of farm and garden seeds for 

Seeds Act 1920 • ^ statement giving cei*tain specified particu- 

Sneeial Reauire- regard to the quality of the seeds 

ments in the Caea ^ delivered to the purchaser at or 
of Sales of sale or delivery. In the 

Cereal Seeds ' cereal seeds, however, it has been 

found that supplies of new seed are: 
required so urgently for autumn sowing that serious 
inconvenience is suffered by the delay caused in having 
the necessary test carried out before delivery is effected. 
The Ministry has therefore issued a general licence 
.authorising the sale of cereal seeds in England and Wales up to 
the 30th November of the year in which the seed is harvested, 
without declaring the particulars required under the Seeds Act 
at or before the time of sale or delivery, provided that such par- 
ticulars are declared in writing to the purchaser either in an 
invoice of the seeds, or in some other form, within one calendar 
month of the sale.* 

The particulars required to be stated in the case of a sale of 
cereal seed are the name and address of the seller ; that the seeds 
have been tested in accordance with the Seeds Act, 1920; the dis- 
tinctive name of the variety, or if the distinctive name of the 
variety is not known, or the stock is mixed, a statement to that 
effect; and the percentage of germination, provided that if the 
percentage of germination is not less than^ the authorised 
minimum in each case, viz,, Wheat, 90 per cent.. Barley 90 per 
•cent., Oats 85 per cent., Rye 80 per cent , a statement to thati 
effect, which shall include the authorised minimum percentage 
of germination, shall be suflBicient. 

* Copies of the Seeds Act, lft20. and of the Seed Be^mlatinns, 1»21, may be 
obtained fioxn H.M. Stationery Office, Ixnjierial House, Kingsway, W,C,2 (price 
3d, and 8d. net each respectively). 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER IN 
THE EARLY 19th CENTURY. 

J. L. Hammond. 

In the Middle Ages England as a rural society differed little 
from the other parts of western Europe. The unit of government 
was the manor. The origin of the manor is the topic of some 
of the most famous of the controversies of scholars and his- 
torians. With those discussions we need not trouble ourselves •, 
it is sufficient for our purposes to note that the men and women 
living in the villages contained in the manor had certain duties 
and certain rights. They had to perform certain services in 
return for which they enjoyed a certain status; Nothing is more 
important or more interesting in the history of the different 
nations of Europe than the circumstances under which this 
ancient society was dissolved. "Why, and under what conditions 
did the peasant survive in certain countries, and why, and under 
what conditions did he disappear in others? The most illu- 
minating discussion of these historical changes is to be found 
in the address that Professor Ashley gave to the International 
Congress of Historical Studies a few years ago. He showed in 
that address how closely related are these social changes to the 
type and form of government which was in existence at the time. 

France and England. — The contrast can be put most 
effectively by noting the difference between Prance and England. 
In France in the eighteenth century the bulk of the French 
peasants were customary tenants of one kind or another. They 
retained a number of obligations from the old feudal system, 
but subject to these services they held the land they cultivated 
with some degree of independence. The noble was a courtier 
rarely living on his estate, and the actual government of the 
district was in the hands of an official of the Grown known as 
the intendant. The Revolution had two consequences of great 
import>ance to the peasant. First and chief it released him with 
a stroke of the pen from all dues and services that he owed to- 
his lord. That is, he became the unqualified owner of his 
holding. He was no longer obliged to carry hie com to the 
lord's mill to be ground, or to pay all kinds of tribute on all' 
kinds of occasion. Further, though rich men bought a great deal 
of the land that was confiscated when the Church and th& 
enugrant noblemen were dispossessed, a certain amount of that 
land came into his hands. 
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If we turn to England we find that the old village was dis- 
solved in a -very different manner. The agrarian revolution 
which began with the conclusion of the IGth century and was in 
full force between the middle of the eighteenth and the middle 
of the nineteenth centuries destroyed the village as a society 
of men with common rights, changing the population from men 
with rights and property of one kind or another into landless 
wage earners. Before that revolution, over most of rural Eng- 
land the normal inhabitant of the English village had certain 
common rights. In many cases he owned a strip of the common 
fields ; in most he had the right to common pasture. At the time 
at which this society was taken to ’ pieces the government of 
England was in the hands of an aristocracy which, unlike the 
French aristocracy, lived on the land, and took an active part 
in local government. To this class it seemed obvious that the 
whole system of agricultural life, of which this common field 
farming was a part, was retrograde. It believed that the agri- 
cultural labourer would be more effective than the peasant, 
that the possession of rights and some degree of independence 
discouraged men and women from putting forth their best 
energies, and that the real stimulus to industry was the pressure 
of poverty. A writer at the time put this view very well when 
he said that the use of common land by labourers operates upon 
the mind as a sort of independence, and that among the advan- 
tages that would follow the enclosing of the common “ the 
labourers will work every day in the year, their children will 
be put out to labour early, and the subordination of the lower 
ranks of society, which in the present time is so much wanted, 
will be thereby considerably secured.*' 

Enclosures* — With these ideas in the ascendant it was not 
liki'ly that the rights either of the individual peasant or of the 
village as a peasant society would be carefully protected in the 
process of enclosure, or the process by which the individualist 
farming, was substituted for the old confused economy. In truth 
they were almost wholly disregarded. ’When an enclosure was 
carried out by Act of Parliament the procedure was by private 
Bill. Commissioners were appointed to inquire into local rights 
and to make the enclosure award. Only two interests were 
formally and definitely protected in the Bill : the interest of the 
lord’^of the’ manor, and the interest of the owner of the tithe. 
The individual proprietor and the individual commoner had to 
make bilt his case as best he qould, and when he received com- 
pensation it was often in the form of a small plot of land; un- 
iaccompanied by nghts of pasture on the common, which he 
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could only sell because he could not aiford the expense of fencing. 
Of course in hundreds of cases a small commoner could not 
make out a case at all. He was uneducated and about his rights 
he knew little, except that as long as he could remember he had 
kept a cow, driven geese across the waste, pulled his fuel out of 
the brush-wood and cut turf from the common, and that his 
father had done all these things before him. It followed, there- 
fore, that in nine cases out of ten on an enclosure the peasant 
vanished, and the inhabitants of the village became wage earners 
and nothing more. Thus, when the mediaeval village disappeared 
in France, the various Frenchmen who were called peasants 
became landowners, where in England they became wage earners. 

England and Prance thus present examples of the dissolution 
of the old village society under the influence in the one case of aris- 
tocratic and in the other case of revolutionary ideas. We might 
find another contrast in the histories of Prussia and Bavaria. It 
was thought until lately that Stein and Hardenberg did for the 
peasant in Prussia what the French Eevolution did for the 
peasant in France. Professor Ashley shows that this view was 
mistaken. The Pnissian peasant was enfranchised on much 
harsher terms, for the peasants had to surrender from one-third 
to a half of their holdings to compensate their lords for the loss 
of their labour services. This operation was carried out at a 
time when the landlord class was very powerful in Prussia. In 
Bavaria, on the other hand, the abolition of serfdom and the 
dissolution of the old system took place in the middle of the last 
centuiT, and as half the duchy had been in the hands of 
ecclesiastical bodies down to the nineteenth century, there was 
not a powerful landlord class, and the peasants were consequently 
enfranchised on much easier terms. 

We may put it broadly then that England got rid of serfdom 
earlier than the Continent, but that the general conditions on 
which the medieval village was finally re-arranged were pre- 
scribed by an all-powerful landlord class. This, as Professor 
Ashley has pointed out, had very important consequences. It 
is true of almost every society down to the eighteenth century 
that there were reasons of state for preserving the peasantry 
and reasons of class interest for dissolving it. Mr. Tawney’s 
brilliant book on ‘‘ The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury shows these motives in conflict in the struggles over the 
enclosures of that age. The interests of peace, defence, order, 
and revenue all demanded in th© «yeB of prominent statesmen 
at that time (as they demanded in the eyes of a continentad 
rulet* like Marie Therfese or Frederick WilKam the Third of 
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Prussia) that the peasantry should not be tom from the soil ; the 
commercial interests of a powerful class pulled in the contrary 
direction. At the time of the 18 th century agrarian revolution 
in England there was no such conscious conflict. The landlord 
class which controlled the Government saw no antithesis between 
the reasons of state and the reasons of class interest. In their 
minds public policy and private interest pointed the same way. 
Their power was absolute and they used it to destroy a village 
society which seemed to them barbarous and obsolete. The 
ideal village in their view was not a society linked together by 
a system of common rights, but a society in which the squire was. 
supreme, the greatest encouragement was given to the applica* 
tion of capital to farming, and the actual tilling of the soil was« 
carried out by a proletariat. 

Sir John Sinclair, first President of the Board of Agriculture 
of that time, said what most enlightened people thought : ‘‘ The 
idea of having lands in common, it has been justly remarked, 
to be derived from that barbarous state of society, when men 
were stranger to any higher occupation than those of hunters or 
shepherds, or had only just tasted the advantages to be reaped 
from the cultivation of thc^ earth.'’ And almost every 
enlightened person would have agreed that the worst thing to 
do in reforming this barbarous system would be to turn the man 
who worked on the soil into an owner. McCulloch, the cele- 
bratc'd economist, predicted that in half a century France would 
pay for her blunder in this respect by finding herself “ the 
greatest pauper warren in Europe.” 

There was a sense, of course, in which it was quite true that 
the interests of the class in power were identical with the 
interests of the nation. Tjord Ernie has shown in his judicial 
survey of the problem in his classical history ” English Farming 
Past and Present,” that the old common field system, as it was 
conducted, could not have met the growing and urgent needs 
of the English people. The French War and the industrial revo- 
lution, coming together, changed the balance and p oblem of 
English economic life. There was the pressure of a great emer- 
gency, throwing England on her own resources : there was the 
rapid increase of population in industrial towns that produced 
no food. England had to make her soil more productive or 
starve. This need accelerated the process of enclosure. If this 
problem had not arisen England might have remained for 
another generation the kind of society for which Bean Inge 
cherishes such regrets, as readers of his book. ” Outspoken 
Essays,” will remember, and ttie extinction of the old village* 
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society wouid have been a slower process. Beform was essential, 
not merely for the sake of the future, for reform of that kind is 
commonly neglected till the crisis comes, but for the immediate 
wants of the moment. And reform is difficult in peasant societies 
where men look to the past more than to the future, and honour 
custom more than science, piety more than enterprise. 

Leadership of Landlords. — ^It was true also that the leader- 
ship the landlords claimed was justified as a rule by their services. 
Not only were they, in contrast to the French aristocrats, men of 
great public spirit, who served their counties and their villages 
with devotion and industry : they were in notable instances the 
pioneers of the great improvements that marked this phase of 
English agriculture. It would be difficult to n^me a Cabinet 
Minister of the time, Pitt and Pox excepted, who counted for 
BO much in the life of the England of that time as Coke of Nor- 
folk. Here was an opportunity and the men to seize it, a crisis 
and the men to meet it. One reason why enclosure bills went 
through Parliament with so little scrutiny was that the advan- 
tage of putting agriculture under the direction of men with 
capital, knowledge and foresight and of removing every obstacle 
to their exertions were so ‘self-evident that the details seemed to 
possess in comparison very trifling importance. One speaker 
put it in the House of Commons that he supported every en- 
closure bill as a matter of course because enclosures could not 
be too rapid or tcx) sweeping. 

Evils of the Revolution. — ^Unfortunately the social evils of 
this revolution were not less striking than the ec>onoraic advan- 
tages. For the enclosures carried out in this spirit, with or 
without an Act of Paliament, spelt ruin to the poorer classes 
who took part either as small farmers or as cottagers and 
labourers in the economy of the old village. The great majority 
received nothing under the enclosure awards : those who did 
receive an allotment could not as a rule put it to any use either 
because they could not afford to fence it or because it was value- 
less without a right of pasture on the common. Of the men who 
were dispossessed some emigrated to America and some to the 
new industrial towns, where they supplied the new industrial 
system with enterprise or with labour. Some of the chief names 
in the history of the cotton industry, Peel and Fielden among 
them, take us back to an enclosure. But the great majority 
remained in their villages, sinking into the position of a 
labotirer without rights. The great bulk of agricultural work 
was now carried on for the first time by men without any rights 
•on the soil. Few of the enthusiasts for enclosure foresaw dl the 
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^consequences of this momentous change or realised that some 
provision must be made for it. As it happened, the event that 
forced this problem on the public mind was the event that had 
accelerated enclosure. The French War brought recurring 
spells of scarcity and famine prices, and during the French War 
the harvests were as a rule poor; in particular they were disas- 
trously bad in the years 1795, 1799 and 1800. 

Degradation of English Life by Doles from the Rates. — The 
year 1795 therefore marked an important crisis. The labourer 
had raised a good part of his own food under the old system and 
he had never been dependent entirely on his wages. He had now 
lost his cow, his geese, his fuel, and he had \o rely on his wages, 
buying at the shop or from a farmer who was not always anxious 
for his custom, the food he had formerly produced himself. Thus 
scarcity and high prices hit him much harder than they would 
have hit him under the old system. By 1795 his wages no 
longer supported him. Something had to be done unless he was 
tcj starve. Some observers argued that the right policy was to 
•set up a minimum wage. Arthur Young was himself in favour 
•of this plan and it was supported by two clergymen who had 
great knowledge of the state of the villages and great and wise 
sympathy with the unfortunate labourers. One was Hewlett, 
the Vicar of Dunmow, and the other Davies, the Rector of Bark- 
ham in Berkshire, the author of a singularly interesting and 
illuminating book called “The Labourer in Husbandry.” The 
proposal was taken up by Whitbread in Parliament, and it had 
the support of P'ox and Grey, but it was rejected at the instance 
of Pitt who denounced it as economically unsound. The plan 
adopted in its stead is famous in history as one of the capital 
causes of the degradation of English life in the first thirty years 
of the nineteenth century. 

This method takes its name from Speenhamland, now part of 
Newbury, where a meeting of Berkshire magistrates was held 
at the Pelican Inn, on 6th May, 1795, to consider the problem. 
The Chairman of the meeting, Charles Dundas, the Member for 
Berkshire, afterwards Lord Amesbury, who was in the chair, 
was in favour of using the power given to the magistrates by the 
Act of Elizabeth to fix wages, but he was defeated and the 
meeting decided instead to adopt a scheme for supplementing 
wages from the rates on the plan that soon spread to other 
counties. The resolution that was passed may be given : — 

“ Heaolved, that it is not expedient for the magistrates to grant that 
asdstance by regulating the wages of day labonrers according to the 
vdireotions of the Statutes of the 5th Elizabeth and let James : But tlie 
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Magistrates very earnestly recommend to the Farmers and othere through* 
out the county to increase the Pay of their Labourers in proportion to the 
present Price of Provisions : and agreeably thereto the Magistrates now 
present have unanimously Resolved, that they will in their several 
IMvisions, make the following calculations and allowances for the relief of 
all poor and industrious men and their families, who, to the satisfaction of 
the Justices of their parish, shall endeavour (as far as they can) for their 
own support and maintenance, that is to say, when the gallon loaf of 
second dour, weighing 8 lbs. lloz. shall cost one shilling, then every poor 
and industiious man shall have for his own support 3/- weekly either 
produced by his own or his family’s labour or an allowance from the poor 
rates, and for the support of his wife and every other of his family 1/6. 
When the gallon loaf shall cost 1/4 then every poor and industrious man 
shall have 4/- weekly for his own and 1/10 for the support of every other 
of his family. And so in proportion as the price of bread rises or falls 
(that is to say) 3d, to the man and Id. to every other of the family on 
every penny which the loaf rises above a shilling.” 

On the same day the Mayor of Basingstoke presided over a 
meeting in that town at which a resolution was adopted in favour 
of fixing wages rather than making doles on this principle from 
the rates, but it was the dole system that won in the country 
and by 1834 it was in force everywhere in England except in the 
two cxiunties of Durham and Northumberland. 

The Poor Law of 1834. — The dole system lasted till 1834 
when it was abolished by the new Poor Law. By that time it 
was generally condemned on the sufficient grounds that it was 
bringing the parishes to bankruptcy and the labourers to hope- 
less improvidence. The Keport of the Commissioners on the 
Poor Laws gave several examples of the first of these results. 
The expenditure in Hlaugham with a population of 740 w^as 
£1,706. “ This large sum was spent principallv in orders on 

the village shop for flour, clothes, butter, &c. The tradesmen 
serve the office of overseer by turns : the tw^o last could neither 
read nor write.'' The effect of the system in destroying all 
motives for thrift in the labourer was obvious, for it meant in 
practice that only men who were qualified to receive relief as 
paupers were eligible for employment. A witness before the 
Poor Law Commission of 1834 told the following story: — 

The rase of a man who has worked for me will show the effect of 
the parish system in preventing frugal habits. This is a hard working 
industrious man named William Williams. He is married and had saved 
some money to the amount of about £70, and had two cows ; he had also 
a sow and ten pigs. He had got a cottage well furnished ; he was a 
member of a benefit club at Meopham, from which he received Ss. a week 
when he was ill. He was beginning to learn to read and write and sent 
his children to the Sunday school He hud a legacy of al>oiit £46 but he 
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got his otlier money together by saving from his fair wages as a waggoner. 
Some circumstances occurred which obliged me to part with him. The 
cotisequenoe of this labouriiig man having been frugal and saved money, 
and got cows, was that no one would employ him, although his superior 
character as a workman was well known in the parish. He told me at 
the time I was obliged to part with him : ‘ Whilst I have these things I 
shall get no work : I must part with them all : I must be reduced to beg- 
gary before anyone will employ me.’ I was compelled to part with him 
last Michaelmas : he has not yet got work, and he has no chance of get- 
ting any until he has become a pauper : for until then the paupers will be 
preferred to him.” 

A man who had any property, if it was savings or a cottage 
or a few animals, could not receive help from the rates : a man 
who did not receive help from the rates could not get any farmer 
to employ him. The Poor Law designed to help had become a 
vicious circle from which the poor man could find no escape. 

The Roundsman System.— In the old village there had been 
a number of persons who were partly farmers and partly 
labourers. There were again a number of labourers who when 
employment was scarce could find work’ to occupy themselves, 
in collecting fuel, cutting turf and looking after their live stock. 
\ good many observers, reflecting on the great stimulus that 
might be given to agriculture by organisatiofi, concentration, 
and the proper division of labour had regarded this kind of dual 
life as a great obstacle. Under the Speenhamland system the 
labourer was deprived not merely of these aids to independence 
but of any power to bargain for himself about his labour. He 
had to take any wage that the farmer chose to give him and to 
receive the rest of his subsistence from the parish in a form that 
made him a kind of serf. An Act of Parliament known as 
Gilbeit’s Act, passed in 1782, had introduced a system, called 
“ the roundsman system,” by which the parish distributed un- 
employed labourers among the parishioners, the parish paying 
two-thirds of their wages, and the employer one-third. By the 
Speenhamland system every labourer became a pauper in the 
sense that his wages were eked out by a dole from the rates. 

If a labourer was in private employment, the difference 
between the wage his master chose to give him and the recog- 
nised minimum was made up by the parish. Those labourers 
who could not find employment w^ere shared out among the 
ratepayers or else their labour was sold to employers by the 
parish at a low rate, the parish contributing what was needed 
to bring the labourers* receipts up to scale. The roundsman 
system has been described, by Orabbe : — 
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" Alternate masters now their slave command 
Urge the weak efforts of his feeble hand. 

And when his age attempts its task in vain, 

With ruthless taunts, of laxy poor complain.” 

Under this plan the depression of wages was inevitable. 
During the war the plan seemed to work because prices were 
high, farming was exceedingly profitable and unemployment not 
very general. After the peace came, however, it was no longer 
possible to absorb the redundant labour, with a population 
increasing rapidly, in this wasteful roundsman system. In 
Buckinghamshire in 1828 Wages were Ss. a week for single 
and 68. a week for married men, and witnesses from different 
parts of the country gave the same accounts of vages that were 
far below subsistence level. The only exceptions were the 
counties in the North where the Speenhamland method had not 
been applied. The strain on the parish system became acute 
and it was met by reducing the subsistence scale. In a report 
of the old Board of Agriculture we have an account of the scale 
fixed in Northamptonshire in 1816 and it shows a decline from 
the scale fixed at Speenhamland in 1795. We have another scale 
in the lleport of the Committee on the Poor Laws which shows 
that in Wiltshire in 1817 a man was allowed little more than 
half of the allowance of 1795. In Hampshire and in Dorset 
scales were fixed in 1822 and 1826 that mark a further drop, and 
in his “ Political Economy,” published in 1825, McCulloch says. 
“ The allowance scales now^ issued from time to time by the 
magistrates are usually framed on the principle that every 
labourer should have a gallon loaf of standard wheaten bread 
weekly for every member of his fariaily and one over : that is 
four loaves for three persons, five for four, six for five and so on.” 
Thus we see that the standard of subsistence had fallen by fifty 
per cent, between 1795 and 1825, or we may say that a man and 
his wife in 1825 were allowed only as much as a single man in 
1795. That of itself would be sufficient evidence of the deteriora- 
tion in the circumstances and prospects of the labourer. Yet, 
to understand fully his bitterness we must recollect that the 
labourers who were now sent on their roundsman job or, as in 
some cases, put up to auction in the parishes, had often knowm 
what it was to be independent men living not altogether on 
wages but on their own resources as small farmers or cottagers 
with common rights, and that almost all of them inherited the 
traditions of such a life. 

The Game Laws. — There was not a uniform administration 
of this system and the practice varied in different districts. In 
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loany cases, only the wages received during the last week or 
fortnight were taken into account, and thus the allowance would 
be paid sometimes to persons who were not in need. This 
accounts for the fact stated by Thorold Eogers that there were 
labourers who actually saved money under this system, but 
generally speaking it was true that it was impossible to maintain 
life on the allowance fixed in the years after the war. In this 
extremity the labourers kept themselves and their families by 
poaching. At no time since the old forest laws were passed by 
the first Norman Kings has poaching been so important an ele- 
ment in English life as it was in the first thirty years of the 
nineteenth century. One witness before the Committee on the 
Game Laws said that in a village of which he knew the whole 
village poached, the constable included. The Puke of Eichmond 
stated in the House of Commons that one in seven of the criminal 
convictions of the country in the years 1827-1830 were convic- 
tions under the Game Laws. The number of persons so con- 
victed was 8,602, many of them being under eighteen. Cobbett 
tells us that a gentleman in Surrey asked a young man who was 
cracking stones on the road side, how he could live on half a 
crown a week. “ 1 don’t live on it,” he said. ” How do you 
live then*? ” ” Why,” said he, ” I poach; it is better to be 

hanged than to be starved to death.” 

The Visiting Justices of the Prisons in Bedfordshire reported 
in 1827 that more than one-third of the commitments during 
the last quarter in that county had been commitments Jor 
offences against the Game Laws. ” Tn many parishes in tliis 
county the wages given to young unmarried agricultural 
labourers, in the full strength and vigour of life, seldom exceed 
Bs. or 8s. fid. a week, paid to them generally under the descrip- 
tion of roundsmen, by the overseers out of the poor rates : and 
often in the immediate vicinity of the dwellings of such half- 
starved labourers there are abundantly stocked preserves of 
game, in which, during a single night, these dissatisfied young 
men can obtain a rich booty by snaring hares or taking or filing 
pheasants.” It was in consequence of the steady increase of 
poaching amid the great distress of the time that the Game Laws 
were made more and more drastic until our code became in some 
respects the most severe in Europe. 

Schemes lor Improvement of the Conditions of Labour.— It 

must not be supposed that the governing class was indifferent 
to all this wretchedness and poverty. The speeches of land- 
owners in both Houses of Parliament are full of laments about 
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it. Karl Marx, a bitter critic of the England, of those timesr 
admitted that there was one respect in which England set a 
good example : she was continually holding inquiries and pub- 
lishing facto about her social problems. At this time there were 
frequent investigations into the Poor Laws and the Game Laws, 
and Parliamentary committees were constantly trying to find 
out what was the matter. The truth was that under the influence 
of a great economic stimulus and a great national danger Parlia- 
ment had carried out a revolution which had had beneficent 
consequences in increasing the food resources of the country at 
a time when that increase was urgently needed, and it was quite 
helpless in the face of these unexpected results. This sudden 
and perplexing social problem bewildered most people. In the 
back, of their minds they believed it insoluble. 

Remedies were suggested by men of experience and knowledge. 
Such were Eden, Arthur Young, Cobbett. and Lord Suffield, all 
of whom at different times proposed schemes for providing 
labourers with cottages and allotments. All these schemes 
assumed, in opposition to the general notion of the time, that 
independence was not a bad but a good influence in a man’s 
life : acting as a spur to his industry and thrift. Arthur Young 
proposed that twenty millions should be spent in endowing half 
a million families with cottages and allotments : the fee simple 
to be vested in the parish, the cottage and land to revert to the 
parish if the father or his family became chargeable to the rates. 
The proposal was made at a time when a General Bill for facili- 
tating and cheapening enclosure was before Parliament. Young 
made the proposal because in his travels about the country he 
had been appalled by the general avalanche of pauperism under 
which the villages were sinking, and he noticed that wherever 
there were cottagers who had kept together a little property or 
i-etained their rights of pasture they had escaped the common 
fate. His pamphlet is a moving document, showing how painful 
an impression the scenes he had witnessed had made on his mind. 
He was supported by Sir John Sinclair, the first President 
of the old Board of Agriculture, but the Board was now in other 
hands and though Young was Secretary the publication was 
private and not official. It was Young’s hope that the General 
Enclosure Bill, then before Parliament, would be amended in 
order to make provision for cottagers in future enclosures, but 
bis hope was disappointed. Cobbett sketched a similar plan 
in a letter to William Windham, published in his Political 
Ptegister ; and Lord Suffield, well known for his noble exertions 
a Prison Reformer, tried in vain to get Tjord Grey’s Govern- 
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znent to adopt this policy in 1881 after the riots of the winter 
of 1880 and their tefiiWe punishment. Up and down the country 
there were individual landowners and individual parsons who 
managed to introduce schemes of this kind into enclosure Bills 
or into the administration of particular estates, generally with 
most satisfactory results, but the general opinion in enlightened 
circles was unfavourable. 

For the teaching of Malthus was in fashion and most people 
argued that any reform of this kind would stimulate the increase 
of population in which they saw at once the great mischief and 
the great danger of their age. The drastic surgery of the Poor 
Law of 1834, described by Thorold Rogers as necessary, inop- 
portune and unjust,” represented the views of the majority of 
the time; the school known as the “ Vice and Misery ” school 
because it held that it was only by these terrible agents that 
Nature prevents man from increasing faster than his food. A 
powerful attack was made on that creed by Michael Sadler, the 
Tory Member for Newark, chiefly known as the leader of fac- 
tory reform, in the House of Commons in 1831, in a speech 
that contains a most interesting review of the agricultural con- 
ditions of the time. 

A monumental volume has lately been published by a Cam- 
bridge scholar describing the different types of agricultural 
society that are to be found in the records of classical literature. 
Mr. Heitland traces in this book ” Agricola the development 
of Latin farming through its different phases. We' see the small 
farmer, the man who fought the early wars of the republic, 
working with a small staff of domestic slaves. He gives w^ay to 
the great capitalist farmer who employs the slaves that were 
swept into Italy from all the populations that were conquered 
by Roman arms. These unhappy exiles lived in “ ergastula ” 
and we think of them chiefly in connection with the exploits of 
Spartacus, the Thracian, who led his fellow slaves to a 
short-lived victory over Roman armies. Then there comes a 
check to this process because the slave supply from this source 
declines under the Empire and the work of cultivation is done 
by Roman coloni, tenant farmers. As their embarrassments and 
difficulties grow, these men lose their status and sink to the 
•position of serfs. Thus in all ages we are confronted with this 
same problem, of finding under what type of human society 
agriculture can best serve her two great purposes, as the source 
of food and the mother of men. In that tormenting tragedy the 
history of the English labourer in the years that followed th^ 
great struggle with Napoleon makes a significant episode. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF DAIRY CATTLE 
IN DENMARK. 


Habald Fabeb, 

Agricultural Commissioner to the Danish Government. 

In the year 19*20 the Danish Milk Becording Societies cele- 
brated their 25th anniversary, the first Society, at Vejen, Jut- 
land, having started operations in 1895. The Associated Danish 
Agricultural Societies marked this jubilee by publishing a report 
containing a series of articles describing the various features of 
the development during these 25 years. One of the articles, 
by Johs. Petersen-Dalum, the son and now the successor of the 
founder and director of the Dalum Agricultural and Dairy School, 
deals with the Influence of Milk Recording on the Breeding of 
Dairy Cattle. The following remarks are based chiefly on that 
article and on a paper read in January, 1919, by Peter Aug. 
Morkeberg (Live Stock Commissioner to the Danish Government) 
on The Cattle Breeding Societies in Funen during 25 years.** 
I am also indebted to Mr. Morkeberg for various hints and addi- 
tional information. 

The aims of the first Society, “ Vejen Kontrolforening,*** 
were to ascertain the quantity and quality (percentage of milk 
fat) of the milk yield of individual cows, the amount of fodder 
consumed, and the relation between yield of milk and consump- 
tion of fodder. The sphere of action of the Danish Milk Record- 
ing Societies have since been stated to be : — 

1. The Societies ascertain the yield of milk and of butter 
and the increase in live weight obtained from 100 food units ; 

2. They estimate the value of the animal as a producer and 
offer the chief guide when selecting animals for breeding ; 

8. They induce farmers to keep accounts of farming; 

4. All branches of farming should gradually be included in 
the operation of the Societies; 

6. The Record-keeping is done in the cheapest manner by 
forming special Societies for the purpose. 

The first object of milk recording, the importance of which 
should be readily understood by all dairy farmers, is to discover 
those oowB in the herd which produce tw little milk and butter 

* The reason why Danisli Milk Recording Societies are called ‘‘Control 
Societies is sdven on page 1 10 in piy book, “ Go-operation in Danish Agri- 
culture,’’ 1018 : Longman^. G-iven & Co. 
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to pay for the fodder consumed and which are therefore kept at 
a distinct loss to the farmer and to the country. When the Vejen 
Society had been working for one year a report was published 
in which it was shown that the best cow belonging to members 
of the Society produced a pound of butter at the cost of 6d., 
while the poorest cow produced a pound at the cost of 28. 8d. ! 
Cows like the latter should, of course, be fattened off and killed 
as soon as possible. 

Of even greater importance, however, is the help or guidance 
which the results of milk recording offer the farmer in his efforts 
to breed dairy cattle for milk production. This was seen clearly 
by the men who started the movement in 1895 ; indeed, the desire 
to obtain reliable information on which to base the breeding of 
cows with a large yield of rich milk was the chief reason which 
induced the farmers to form the Vejen Society. By 25 years* 
work the milk recording societies have gradually secured a 
hitherto unknown reliability in the breeding of dairy cattle. 
By recording the yield of milk and butter the farmer would learn 
not only which cows should be got rid of, but which were the 
“ butter cows,** cows yielding a large amount of milk and butter 
fat, and these he would use preferably to breed from. In the 
by-laws of many of the Danish Control Societies, or Milk 
Recording Societies, the principal aim is stated to be “ based 
on records of the yields of milk as to quantity and quality, and of 
the fodder consumed, to determine whether the keeping of dairy 
cattle yields a profit, and to help to form strains of dairy cattle 
producing an increased yield of butter.'* The Danish Govern- 
ment has in various ways helped cattle breeding by grants. By 
the Law of 1902 on Breeding of Domestic Animals the Government 
granted £6,700 to the Milk Recording Societies on condition 
that “ the Society should have for its aim to make dairy farming 
more profitable by examining into the feeding of the individual 
cows and their yield of milk by quantity and quality, and to 
help to form strains of dairy cattle producing a higher yield of 
butter." The grant was renewed by the T<aw of 1912. which 
reduced or withdrew most other grants to cattle breeding. The 
milk recording society should have at least 10 members with 200 
cows, and the grant to each society was not to exceed £10. 

■^en Danish farmers, in the ’seventies and ’eighties of last 
century, gradually learned to appreciate the importance of dairs^ 
farming they tried to improve the yield by better feeding and 
better selection of animals for breeding. The means of judging 
the cattle, at shows and at home, were restricted to a considera- 
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tioD of their exterior, their btiild, so-ealled milk sign, such as 
size of udder, Guenon’s mirror and so on. Only a few prominent 
breeders knew anything about the yield of milk of their oov;e, 
none knew about the richness of the milk. Breeders suffered not 
only from the uncertainty in the valuation of the individual cow 
as a milk producer, but they were also uncertain as to the ability 
of the cow to transmit her character as a milk producer to her 
progeny. Even more difficult was the selection of the male 
animal with a view to improved yield of milk. 

The milk recording societies brought about a change by 
enabling the best productive cows to be picked out. The study 
of the milk records was bound to cause an increase in the average 
production, by eliminating the bad milkers and b y breeding from 
the good milkers. Concurrently a more libera! feeding was 
adopted, the fodder being apportioned between the cows in pro- 
portion to their yields. Because of the influence of the better 
feeding it is impossible to say exactly what was the influence to 
be ascribed to the milk recording societies, but the influence of 
the general improvement in methods of breeding and rearing 
of dairy cattle is easily perceptible. Take, for example, the 
figures in the following table calculated from the records of the 
milk recording societies in Funen. In 1909 the total number of 
cows and of heifers which had calved in the island of Funen 
was 163,500. The following average figures are calculated from 
the records of all cows belonging to members of the milk record- 
ing societies, whether in milk or not, whether in calf or not : — 



Ntwiher 

Yield 

Percentage 

Yield 

Ymr. 

of coxm. 

of milk. 

of fat. 

of butter. 

1899-1900 

5,467 

6,822< 

3*36 

255 

1902-03 

17,662 

7,410 

3'41 

282 

1905-06 

33,903 

7,240 

3-47 

279 

1908-09 

40,788 

7,473 

3*49 

290 

1911-12 

30,757 

7,667 

3-52 

301 

1913-14 

41,591 

7,832 

3*52 

308 

1915-16 

40,116 

7,938 

3-55 

323 


Similar results were obtained in other districts, but showing a 
slightly smaller increase than for the societies of Funen. In 
judging these figures it should be borne in mind that for the 
different years they refer to different animals, and particularly 
that every year there are included new herds which have not 
been previously tested. The progress in individual societies, and 
fftill more ip. individual herds, is often very much greater. 

Pamily Eerdbooks. — ^It is the general rule in Danish dairy 
farming that the farmer breeds his own cattle. He will select 




Fig. 2 - Cow ot lldl Diinish Dairy Jireod. ‘Meiiuy III” (Cnw llndbook 4‘.)0). 



Milk 

Fat 

Butter 

Viddcl 

lb. 

per cent. 

lb. 


10,527 

4 81 

570 

IDin-UDO 


4-58 

728 





Kuj. null ol Jullrtud Bleed, '* l^ilvu Ilaiimbur’ (llenlbook 221S), 

5 \eaiNokl wlu’ii |>hol«)i»ra|>lu‘(i, 

Oimers: Sallrup-Moiibjer” Cullle Breeding Soeiely. 

Avcnijije iinimal yield <>1' Dam for 11 ycai> 10,187 lit. (.f Mdk IlCtf) jiei eeiil, ol K.ii |o.> lit. liullcr. 



Kk;. 1, - Dow i)| dulland Breed. ‘‘No. 17. Mane IVa" (Iferdbmtk 117). 

Omn'r: dobs. Overgaard, Stauliu|). 

Average aiiniial yield duiiug !» ycMirs . 10,222 lb. of Mdk. d*i)2 per eeiit. of Fat, 1 17 lb. of Butter, 
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Irom among his cows the healthy and well-built animals giving 
the highest yields, and breed from these, and in order the better 
to secure these characters in the progeny he will use in-breeding 
or line-breeding, and thereby form families. It is not enough 
for him to know that the cows he breeds from have the produc- 
tive qualities he desires to find again in the progeny ; it is equally 
or even more important that he should know whether the cows 
have the ability to transmit these qualities to the progeny, either 
female or male. The greater the number of high yielding 
animals a cow can count among her ancestors the more likely 
she is to 'pass on the quality of high yield to her progeny. It 
therefore became of the greatest importance to farmers to 
know as much as possible about the descent of their dairy cattle, 
and for this reason family herdhooks were introduced, and the 
value of these depends to a great extent on the work of the 
milk recording societies. These family herdbooks are a special 
Danish feature, and are now kept by about 2,000 breeders, 
naturally including the very best of them. 

Private herdbooks were kept by a few prominent breeders as 
far back as the sixties of last century, with the object of breeding 
cattle true to race or breed. The Family Herdbook is an inven- 
tion of Mr. Morkeberg, or rather, it is the result of his idea of 
putting intcj prax’tical shape what he had learnt from prominent 
breeders in Great Britain during his early visits. Breeders spoke 
to him about “ families ” or “ tribes within their herds, and 
by families they meant the descendants from a certain cow 
tracing the descent only through the female side. These families 
differed from one another in certain characters. It was easier 
to keep in one's mind a picture, so to speak, of a large herd, 
when the animals in it were grouped in tribes or families. This 
led Morkeberg in 1891 to draw up a family herdbook for the large 
and excellent herd of dairy cattle at Ourupgaard, belonging to 
Mr. Tesdorpf , who had kept records of the milk yield of his cows 
since 1860. The milk records were entered for each cow in the 
family herdbook. At that time there was no practical means of 
estimating the richness of the milk. These family herdbooks 
acquired an additional value for the breeding of dairy cattle for 
milk production from the time when the milk recording societies 
furnished reliable information on the yield of milk of ii^dividual 
cows by quality as well as by quantity, which infonhation is 
noted in the herdbooks. Further, the milk recording isoeieties 
did not restrict their action to furnishing figures for yield: 
they made the headings in their journals comprise all the 
information required for the family hSrdbook. 
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Following are two specimen pages of the Bood of Becord 
Sheets used by the Milk Eecording Societies of Funen, giving, 
in the headings, the particulars of breeding, and below, the milk 
record of the cow for the year 1919-20, the latter being here 
condensed and translated into English weights and measures. 
LEFT PAGE: 

Year 1919/20. Cow No. 7. Name : Friersra VIII. ( Continuetl on 

right 'gage). 

Sire : * Kristoffer Daingaard. Herdbook No. l,2bG. Born 21/9/09, on tlie 
farm of Fr. HauHcn, Daingaard. 

Dam : No. 13, Frigga V. Herdbook . Born 26/8/07, on the farm of 
A. Nielsen, Norrernosegaard Kveerndrup. 

Winter term, 1 Oct., 1919, to 30 Apr., 1920. 

On this page are entered details of nine milk records : date, 
weight of milk, and percentage of fat. From these are calculated : 
total weight of milk, and of butter, and number of kg. milk with 
one per cent, of fat, for each period covered by a record, the 
period having as far as possible an equal number of days before 
and after the day when the milk record was taken. The number 
of food units of fodder consumed are also entered, specifying 
cakes, other concentrates, roots, hay, straw, grass and green 
crops, and total food units. 


The totals on the apecimen page for the winter term of 7 mouths aie : — 


DayK in 

Yield of 

Pounds of Milk 1 

Days of 

1 Total food-* 

Milk. 

- 

Milk. 

Butter. 

with 1 “/, fat , 

feeding. 

lunits consumed. 


1 lb. 

Ib. 

1 


i 

. 194 

13,04.5 

583 

52,132 1 

213 

! 5,957 


RIGHT PAGE. 

( Continued from left page.) Born 3/10/12, on the farm of A. Nielsen, 
Norrernosegaard, Kvoerndrup. Herdbook of CowB : No. 892. 


(halved last year : 27/10/1918. 

Calved this year : 19/10/1919. 

Sire of calf : Kristoner Lunde II ; born 1/9/ IG. Sex : Bull calf ; Marked 
No. 7. HoW disposed of : reared. 

Summer term, 1 May to 30 Sept., 1920. 

Similar particulars from 8 records taken during summer to those on the 
previous page for the winter term. 


Total result for the year. 


Yield of 

Per cent. 

Yield of , Pounds of milk 

Days of 

Food-units 

Milk. 

of fat. 

butter. 1 with 1 7o fat. 

feeding. 

consumed.* 

lb. 


lb. 



19,31J9 

3*90 

841 75,250 

366 

8,860 


♦Taking 1 lb. of barley as the unit. 
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The controller and the farmer himself must fill in these head- 
ings, giving full particulars of the cow whose yields are entered 
on the pages below, of her sire and dam, her calf for the year 
in question and the date of service. By helping farmers to get 
these particulars, on which the drawing up of the family herd- 
book depends, carefully noted in the milk recording journals, 
the milk recording societies therefore offer an essential and 
practical help to breeders of dairy stock, and a considerable 
agitation to get mbre and more farmers to keep family herd- 
books has been carried on by the milk recording societies. 

The family herdbooks are not drawn up by the controller of 
the milk recording societies but by the more responsible Agricul- 
tural Advisers who are appointed, in order to help those farmers 
who apply to thorn, by the agricultural societies or the joint 
committees of breeding societies and milk recording societies. 
The State defrays part of the salaries paid to these advisers. 

Official Herdbooks. — In the 'eighties official herdbooks were 
started, and these are to some extent based on the family herd- 
books. and since milk recording societies became general the 
official herdbooks give information of the yield of the animals; 
in the case of herdbooks of bulls the yields of milk, percentage 
of fat and calculated yields of butter are given for each recorded 
year for dam, dam's dam, and so on, as far back as the informa- 
tion is available. 

The Ilerdbook for Cows of the Bed Danish Dairy Breed in 
Funen was begun in 1904. Only cows from herds with family 
herdbooks can be entered, and they must give above a certain 
minimum yield and belong to good families of dairy cattle. Six 
volumes, comprising 941 cows, have been published and are a 
valuable help to farmers wishing to buy bulls. The following 
table giving the yields of dam, dam's dam and sire’s dam of 
bulls bought by the Cattle Breeding Societies’** in Funen shows 
this better than many words. 


Average Yields of Dams, Dams’ Dams, and Sires’ Dams of Bulls bought 
by Cattle Breeding Societies in Funen in different years ; — 




Dams. 



Dams' Dams. 



Sires’ Dams 


Year. 

Milk. 

Per cent. 
Fat. 

Batter. 

Milk. 

Per cent. 
Fat. 

Butter. 

Milk. 

Per cent. 
Fat. 

Butter. 


lb. 


lb. 

lb. 


lb. 

Ib. 


lb. 

1905-.0S ... 

9,244 

.. 3-59 . 

. 367 

9,137 

... 3-53 .. 

365 

9,038 

... 3-67 

.. 372 

1908-09 ... 

8.525 

.. 3-75 . 

. 383 ; 

9,475 

9,271 

... 3*55 .. 

374 

9,473 

9,381 

... 3-74 . 

.. 394 

1911-12 ... 

9,389 

.. 3'95 . 

. 414 

3-76 .. 

387 

... 3.75 . 

.. 389 

1914-15 ... 

9,826 

.. 3-94 . 

. 403 

8-875 

... 3-81 .. 

376 

9,581 

... 3-73 . 

.. 420 

1917-18 ... 

8,809 

.. 4*11 . 

. 407 

9,172 

... 3-92 .. 

400 1 

9,350 

... 4-18 

.. 431 


* On Cattle Breeding Societies or Bull Clubs, which are quite distinct 
from “ Bree<l Societies,” see the writer s bot»k •** Co-operation,” p. S5. 
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- In the ’nineties Danish farmei^s used to speak of '' butter 
cows,” at shows special classes woro reserved for “butter 
cows,” and certain herds or strains were spoken of as “ butter 
strains.” These terms are no longer in use, development 
having rendered them unsuitable. From the more elementary 
question as to the amount of milk and butter produced by a 
eow, attention was directed to the more important but also 
more difi&cult question whether the cow was able to transmit 
her high-yielding capacity to her progeny. 

Frizes for Herds. — One way in which a solution was sought 
was by means of competitions between entire herds. Certain 
competitions had already been carried out in Funen in the 
’eighties for one year at a time. Their object was to find 
herds which not only contained prominent animals but con- 
sisted of families of such, and from which a supply of good 
breeding animals could be obtained for the improvement of 
other herds. 

When, in 1894, the Gerber method of estimating the per- 
centage of fat in milk was introduced the leading cattle breeders 
in Funen wanted this item . included in the judging, and they 
wanted the competitions carried on for two whole years. A 
new series of competitions between entire herds in Funen was 
therefore begun in 1894 and another similar series began in 
1897 in Sealand. Each of these competitions was carried on 
for two whole years, during which time the competing herds 
were visited about six times each by a Committee of Judges, 
while young men were engaged to assist the judges by visiting 
each of the farms every twentieth day throughout the 
period, weighing and analysing the milk, weighing the fodder 
given to each cow, and making the requisite entries in the 
family herdbook. The family herdbooks in their fully developed 
form may be said to date from these biennial competitions. 
All the herds entered for the seven competitions in Funen and 
in other provinces had such family herdbooks made for them. 

The first competition in Funen was in 1894-96, the i^eventh 
was held 1913-16. The herds were judged according to yield 
of milk, both by quantity and quality, and yield of butter 
(calculated from the yield of milk and percentage of fat), to- 
gether with records of amount of fodder consumed and records 
of descent of and relationship between the animals. The 
best herds were awarded prizes and were officially recognised 
as “ Breeding Centres.” 

The recording of yield of milk and butter and of fodder con- 
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sumed introduced into these competitions followed the lines 
which were afterwards ^opted by the milk recording societies. 
The first two-year competition in Funen, begun on 1st 
October, 1894, therefore constituted in a way the first milk 
recording society. On the other hand it was the records ob- 
tained by the milk recording societies which in the following 
years enabled the various breeders to decide whether their 
herds stood any chance if entered in these competitions. The 
milk recording societies, therefore, in a way, may be said to 
have performed the preliminary sorting of the herds to be 
entered for the later competitions. 

As indicating the progress in the breeding of dairy cattle the 
following table* is of interest, as it gives the, average results 
of yields of the herds entered in the first, fourth and seventh 
two-year competitions in Funen. There were entered at these 
three competitions 7, 18 and 10 herds respectively, covering 5B0, 
777 and 304 cows respectively. The results are the average for 
all cowSj including heifers, cows that did not calve during the 
two years, and cows not in milk. 



Yidd 

Percentage 

Yield 


of Milk, 

of Fat, 

of Butter, 


gal. 


Ih. 

1. 1894-00 

697 

3-44 

266 

2. 190,3-05 

853 

3*53 

3.34 

3. 191.3-15 

934 

3-83 

398 


These two-year competitions between entire herds compris- 
ing all the cattle on the farms are a special Danish feature. 
They were in 1897 acknowledged to be of so great importance 
that the Government gave an annual grant of £4,000 for four 
years, of which as much as £150 a year could be paid to the 
best breeding centres. This was an encouragement in a double 
sense. It was a reward to the good breeder, and it showed the 
farming world in general how much importance the Govern- 
ment attached to these competitions. Many more herds were 
therefore entered, and the State Grant became superfluous and 
was withdrawn except so far as to cover the cost of the adminis- 
tering the competitions.* 

Milk Yielding Capacity Inherited Through Bulls.— The in- 
vestigations had so far been restricted to the yield of cows. 
It had been proved by the records of the milk recording societies, 
coupled with the family herdbooks, that the character of high 
yield was hereditary and could be transmitted from the cow 

♦ Peter Aiig. Morkeberg : “The Danish System of Cattle Breeding,” ilns 
JottmcUy March, 1910, p. 1001. ^ 
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to her progeny. The next step forward, and a most important 
advance, was made when it was ascerJained from the records 
of the milk recording societies that the capacity to yield large 
•quantities of milk having a high percentage of fat could also be 
passed on through the bull to his progeny with different 
cows. The bull, as it is truly said, is half the herd. It there- 
fore became of the first importance to find which bulls had a 
beneficial and which an adverse influence in respect of yield 
of milk and butter, and particularly so if this knowledge could 
he obtained while the hull was still alive and in vigour for 
breeding. This, fortunately, could be done, because before the 
inauguration of milk recording societies it had already become 
a general practice to keep bulls for service for a number of 
years, and even as far as it was then possible, to judge the hulls 
hy an examination of their offspring. 

By the Law on Breeding of Domestic Animals, of 1887, the 
Government made an annual grant of .£1,500 for prizes for 
bulls at District Agricultural Shows, to be awarded only to 
bulls more than three years old. By the Law of 1902 the 
tamount was increased to £3,750 for prizes to be awarded at 
“ State Shows. It was a condition that the bulls for which 
prizes were awarded were to be kept for service in the country 
at least until Ist May in the following year. It was 
a further condition that bulls five years old or older 
should be judged through their offspring. Special shows of 
the offspring were to be held before the State Shows according 
to the following rules:! for bulls five years old or older, which 
had been serving in the district for at .least years, ten des- 
cendants must be shown; for bulls above six years of age, 
3 years in the district, twelve descendants; for bulls above 
seven years of age, 4 years in the district, fourteen descendants; 
the young stock must be at least one year old and tliiee of 
them may be bulls ; of descendants of bulls over six years of age, 
three, and for bulls over seven years of age four must be 

* A sfU'cial CommisKinn is appointed by the Minister of Agriculture to 
manage the State Shows for Stallions four years old or older and for Bulls 
three years old or older. The country is divided into 13 Show-distnets. In 
each district is a Committee for Stallion Shows and another for Bull Shows. 
The Agricultural Societies appoint the other members, generally two to each 
of these Committees, and the Minister appoints the Chairman. The Chairmen 
of these Committees, together with the Government Live Stock Com- 
missioners, form the State Show Commission under a Chairman appointed by 
the Minister. The Covernment defrays all the expenses of prizes at these 
shows, whi(;h are generally held every year in each district. These State 
Shows are now regulated bv the Law of 8th June, 1912. 

t These rules were slightly altered in later years, and more offspring are 
retjuired to he shown. , 
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yearlings. These Offspring Shows ” are also a special Danish 
feature. 

By these means farmers had for a number of years been 
encouraged to preserve good bulls for seiTice. While in 1887 
only 371 bulls were presented at the District Shows, there were 
in 1908 more than 1,200 at the State Shoivs, and at some 
local shows as many as 250 old bulls are shown every year.* 

The Law of 1902, ^y which time the milk recording societies 
had already collected many records of the milk yield of cows, 
offered a further grant of £750 to cattle breeding societies, 
“ which, by showing superior offspring, have proved to be 
particularly capable of developing good strains of dairy cattle.’’ 
Such breeding societies could compete for participation in this 
grant by showing, at the Offspring Shows, their bulls and one- 
eighth of the total number of their cows, and at least 2 bulls 
and 24 cows. One-fourth of the number of cows must be 
betweeii one and two years’ old, and for at least one-fourth 
of the number of cows two gears’ records of the yield of milk 
must be produced. Breeding societies have an additional claim 
to the grant if they show animals closely related to one another 
through sire or dam, that is, if they have formed or are on 
the way to form “ tribes ” or families of dairy cattle producing 
a high yield of butter. 

When the Law^ was amended in 1912 the form of this grant 
was altered and further encouragement was offered to cattle 
breeding societies which had many of their cows under the control 
of the milk recording societies. A grant is offered for each bull 
lielonging to a cattle breeding society when the bull is at least 
years old and has been awarded certain prizes at shows, 
but the amount of the grant per bull varies from £4 to £5 or 
£6 ac-eording to whether less than half, more than half or more 
than three-fourths, respectively, of all the cows belonging to 
members of the cattle breeding society are being reliably 
controlled as to their yield of milk, by quantity and (quality, 
and their consumption of fodder. 

{To be concluded.) 


Morkeherg, l.c, page 999. 
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PIGS FOR PORK. 

Sanjoebs Spbnoeb. 

Dubin(> the past half century great improvements have been 
made in our farm animals, but probably no class of stock 
shows a greater advance than the humble pig, which has 
become quite popular beyond the ranks of the mere agricul- 
turist. The change in public opinion has been marked, as 
within the memory of the present writer, extending, alas, 
over more than sixty years, the pig was deemed to be a mere 
necessary nuisance on the farm and was tolerated on account 
of its utility in converting inferior farm produce into that pork 
which formed a large portion of the meat diet of those con- 
nected with the land. 

In the middle of last century the life of the pig was divided 
into three parts; the first continuing for some two months, 
was a fairly happy one, as the dam from whom it received the 
major portion of its sustenance was looked upon for that limited 
period as worthy of some food and attention in order that it 
might be enabled to perform its maternal duties successfully. 
This attention might in some cases have been continued for a 
short time after the separation of piglings and their dam, but 
in comparatively early life the store or growing pig had to fend 
for itself and to search for and even to steal the limited quantity 
of food which fell to its share for several months, frequently at 
least twelve months, or until the harvest of the year had been 
^stored and a portion of it threshed, when in place of a spare 
and irregular diet the fatting pig lived for a few months in ease 
and idleness beside a continually well-filled trough. 

In the olden times, which are still nick-named good, the 
fat pig of the period was usually one which had arrived at the 
mature age of eighteen months. It was a large pig of no 
particular type or form, whilst there was great variation in its 
colour, this last being controlled generally by the fancies of the 
residents in the various districts in which the fattened pig had 
been bred'and fattened. This fancy for a fat pig of a particular 
cnlour was general and very marked, a belief existing in some 
parts of the country that the pork from a pig of a light colour 
was of far finer flavour than that furnished by a pig of a dark 
colour, whilst exactly the opposite opinion was ns firmly held 
and acted upon in an adjoining district. As there existed very 
little difference in the form and character of the pigs common 
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in most parts of the country this preference for a pig of a 
certain colour was most probably attributable to fancy. There 
might have been some slight cause for the prefer^ce for a pig 
of a dark colour in those parts of the countly where the hair 
of the pigs was removed by burning instead of by the more 
common plan of scalding, as the singed white pig did not 
present so pleasant an appearance to the eye and to the buyer 
of the meat as did a black pig which had been singed. 

Until within comparatively recent years there was little 
difference in the class of pig and the degree of fatness between 
the pig killed for pork and the pig which was intended to be 
cured for bacon. Indeed, a very large proportion of the fat 
pigs were killed during the winter months and the same pig 
afforded both the joints of fresh pork which consisted of the 
loin, spare ribs, &c., and the parts intended to be salted and 
dried for consumption as bacon, during the following summer. 
There was thus little necessity for that variation in the age and 
degree of fatness of the slaughtered pig which exists to so great 
an extent at the present time, nor did there then exist that 
keen demand for small joints of pork from young pigs which has 
in recent years caused so great attention to be paid to the early 
maturing qualities of the smaller breeds of pigs. 

The changes in the size, degree of fatness and age of the 
fattened pigs have originated in various ways. The introduc- 
tion of railways and the consequent free movement of fat pigs 
from one district to adjoining or even distant ones had a great 
effect, whilst a still more potent influence may have been the 
enormous increase in the spending power of the wage-earning 
classes. The large joints of exceedingly fat pork and the 
heavily salted and thick sides of bacon from aged pigs are no 
longer saleable, even to those engaged in strenuous labour. 
The present demand is for small joints of pork and mild-cured 
bacon from young pigs, because these are finer in flavour and 
much more easily digested, and probably because a much larger 
quantity can be consumed without serious inconvenience. 

It may also be possible that fashion was not without its 
influence on the change in the type of fat pig generally in 
demand. Some fifty or sixty years ago, when agricultural 
shows became common, the fashionable pig was small in size 
and excessively fat, the greatest offenders in these respects 
being the small white and the small black breeds of pigs, 
strongly supported by the then fashionable Berkshire pig. 
This craze for small and pretty pigs was speedily followed by 
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the equally senseless fancy for very large and very fat pigs, 
mainly consisting of potential lard. About forty years since 
the demand for a change in the quality of the pork and bacon 
to make them more suitable to the requirements and fancies of 
the consumers became so insistent that a few of the more 
practical breeders of improved pigs endeavoured to produce two 
distinct types of pigs, the one for the furnishing of fresh pork 
and the other more suitable for conversion into the mild-cured 
bacon which was becoming so exceedingly popular amongst all 
classes of consumers. At that period or a little earlier the 
improved or pedigree pigs were mainly of the so-called York- 
shire breed, which again was subdivided into large, medium 
and small t3;pes, the Berkshire and the Small Black. Of these 
the small white and the small black have disappeared owing 
to their unsuitability for supplying pork of the kind demanded 
and for conversion into bacon. Many other applicants for fame 
have arisen, of local origin, but greatly improved by selection 
and in many cases by the judicious infusion of outside blood. 

Until within quite recent years the opinion was prevalent 
that almost any breed or type of pig was suitable for the fresh 
pork trade or for the bacon trade, and that it was far more a 
question of age and degree of fatness of the slaughtered pig 
than of breed or type. The persistence of the consumer in 
buying at the highest prices only the particular class of pork 
and of bacon which he desired for his consumption has had a 
great educational influence on pig breeders, who have of late 
paid far more attention to the requirements and even the 
whims of consumers, with the result that the variations 
between the fat pig intended for sale as fresh pork and the 
one intended for bacon curing have become quite defined. 

There are three distinct types, size and degree of fatness, 
of joints of pork in demand in the various parts of the country. 
These are furnished by the so-called porker and fat pork types 
of pigs. The type of porker most in demand in London and 
the south-eastern parts of the country is one of some four or 
five months old and weighing alive from 80 to 100 lb. The 
porker more commonly consumed in the South Midland 
counties weighs alive 140 lb. when some six months old ; and 
the fat pork pig is more generally demanded by customers in 
the N'orth Midlands and the “ Black country,*’ and weighs 
from 250 to BOO lb. at twelve to fifteen months old. 

It will be noticed that both climate and the strenuousness 
of the labour performed by the wage-earning classes appear 
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k) have had an influence in deter mining the demand for the 
particular class of meat in the dillerent districts. In selecting 
the parents for breeding pigs for pork one of the chief points 
for consideration is the ability to mature early, so ttat with 
liberal and judicious feeding the young pig will have become 
fat enough in early life to furnish a carcase of pork, with a 
full proportion of fat to the lean meat — or as it is commonly 
termed a ripe carcass of pork, with a comparatively small pro- 
portion of bone and offal. Excessive len^h of body is not so 
much a consideration as it is with pigs intended for conversion 
into bacon, as a long pig is generally one which requires some 
considerable time to develop and there is not so great a varia- 
tion in the value of the different portions of the fresh pork from 
the porker as there is in the side of bacon — ^in which the middle 
portion of the side is about one-third more valuable on the 
market than the two end parts. Both boar and sow should 
therefore possess in a marked degree quality of bone, skin, hair 
and flesh in addition to those other qualities which are essential 
to success in breeding. 

Although there may be some of the smaller types of pigs 
common in the southern parts of the country which will pro- 
duce passable porkers, it is considered to be necessary for the 
boar at least to possess a considerable amount of improved 
blood of 8U(*h a type as the Middle •White or Berkshire breeds. 
These two breeds and their crosses furnish the pigs which are 
well nigh perfect for the manufacture of small pork. Should 
the white colour in the crosses be a point to be considered, 
as it is in many of the chief markets, this can best be secured 
by mating the Middle White boar with the Berkshire sow, 
when nearly all the produce will be white in colour or with 
occasional blue spots, whereas if the reverse crossing be 
adopted, there will be a far greater probability of the young 
pigs being dark in colour. Apart from this the first-named 
cross is perhaps to be less recommended, as the Middle White 
sows are considered to be generally somewhat more prolific 
and better mothers than the sows of the Berkshire breed, to 
be of a quieter disposition and to produce somewhat more milk. 

At one time it was commonly believed that a cross-bred pig 
from two pure-bred parents of different breeds was superior to 
the pure-bred produce of either of the two pure breeds, and it 
must be confessed that there might have been some substantia! 
ground for this belief in the past when so much greater con- 
sideration was given to line breeding than to the equally 
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important utility properties such as constitution, lean flesh 
and milk. Of late years a change has come in the practice and 
consequently in the belief, so that the keeping of pure-bred 
Middle White pigs for the production of small pork is becom- 
ing far more general, whilst for this branch of the pork trade 
there are also being bred large numbers of pigs which are the 
produce of ordinary country sows of the small type mated with 
Middle White or Berkshire boars. 

It is claimed that the production of small pork is by far the 
most profitable branch of the pig industry because the sows 
cost less to keep, the pork costs less per lb. to produce, and 
the market value of the pork is higher than that from old and 
heavy pigs. The alleged decreased cost in the production of 
pork may be due to a very considerable extent, if not wholly, 
to the fact that young pigs need a smaller weight of food than 
older pigs to make a given increase in their live weight. Ex- 
periments have shown that a gradual but sure increase in 
weight of food is required for each pound of addition to the 
weight of the live pig. Against this advantage in the produc- 
tion of light weight fat pigs must be set the increased number 
of lives which have to be sa<*Tificed to produce a certain weight. 
This is not at the present time so serious a matter, now that 
the price of weanling pigs is approaching the normal as it was 
a year or two since when ^igs newly weaned were selling at 
prices up to £4 each. Under the latter condition the raw 
material in the form of live pig would have cost at least four 
times as much as it would now. This variation would not 
perhaps appear to be so large if the producer of i>ork^'rs 
adopted the more profitable system of breeding the pigs which 
he converted into small pork. 

With regard to the increased cost of the production of pork 
from older than from young pigs, Professor Henry gave the 
combined results of numbers of experiments carried out at 
various agricultural stations in the United States, and from 
them estimated that pigs weighing alive from 15 to 50 lb. 
required 293 lb. of food to make an increase of 100 lb. in their 
live weight, pigs from 50 lb. to 100 lb. required 400 lb., pigs 
from 100 to 150 lb. required 437 lb., pigs from 150 to 200 lb. 
required 482 lb., pigs from 200 to 250 lb. required 498 lb. and 
pigs from 250 to 300 lb, needed 511 lb. These figures show a 
difference of more than two-fifths between pigs weighing 15 
to 50 lb. and those weighing 250 to 300 lb., the latter being 
about the heaviest weight of fat pigs marketed at the present 
time for pork purposes. 
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In the production of porkers, some breeders prefer a sow of 
"somewhat larger scale than the medium-sized white and black 
sows referred to above, favouring a sow of the Tjarge Black, 
Gloucester Old Spots, Tamworth, Cumberland, one of the two 
Sheeted types or even a Large White of a compact type, which 
they mate with the thicker and more compact Berkshire or 
Middle White breeds. In thus crossing less uniformity of 
size is obtainable, but objection is not always taken to this as 
it is possible to use the compact and thick pigs for conversion 
into small pork, whilst the more lengthy and growing pigs are 
fatted for the heavy pork or the bacon trades. 

This crossing of the medium sized and large sized breeds 
of pigs is more common in the southern and midland counties 
than in those northern counties where large fat pigs only are 
mainly slaughtered, although even in this respect a change is 
noticeable in one or two of the largest markets in the north, 
where fat pigs weighing not more than two-thirds the weight 
general only a comparatively few years since, command the 
highest price. 

It would thus appear that the demand for the old-fashioned 
fat pig of 300 lb. is gradually but surely passing away. If 
this be so a change may also be brought about in the system 
of producing the heavy fat pig. The plan which used to be 
commonly followed was to use a pure bred sire of any of the 
large breeds of pig, the Large White, Large Black, Tamworth, 
Gloucester Old Spots, Southern or Eastern Sheeted, Lincoln- 
shire, &c., on the ordinary country sows or sows of any of the 
pure-breeds or crosses; to rear the young pigs well and then to 
run them on as stores or growing pigs without any great out- 
lay in the purchase of foods other than those produced on the 
farm; and then when the pigs were several months old they 
were put up to fatten and fed mainly, and in many instances 
solely, on concentrated and comparatively expensive foods. 
The change to improved methods which has been observable 
of late years will doubtless be accelerated by the still greater 
change in the alteration in the degree of fatness and size of the 
joints of pork demanded by the consumer. It is more than 
probable that a change in the aim of the breeders of pedigree 
pigs may in due course be noticeable; compactness of form, 
quality of skin, bone and hair, and early maturity may receive 
a far greater amount of attention than mere size, the last a 
point which has in the qpinion of many purveyors of meat been 
studied to ap extent greater than advisable or desirable. 
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ROOTS V. SILAGE FOR DAIRY COWS. 

A. W, Oldbbshaw, 

Agricultural Organiser for East Suffolk, 
and 

P. 0. Smith, B.A. 

It is well known that in the Eastern Counties the system of 
ensilage has made great progress during recent years. Iji 1916 
an experiment was conducted by one of us on the farm of 
Mr. C. C. Smith, Walton Hall, Felixstowe, to ascertain 
whether a ration of 60 lb. of silage could replace 60 lb. of 
mangolds and 7 lb. of straw chaff. It was found that there was 
very little difference in the amount of milk given by the cows 
fed on the two rations. Particulars of this experiment were 
given in this Journal for June, 1916. Since then it has been 
claimed that, owing to the fact that silage contains consider- 
ably more albuminoids than roots, it is possible to reduce the 
quantity of expensive concentrated food fed when silage is 
being used. 

This argument appeared to be reasonable, and the matter 
was considered to be of sufficient importance to warrant the 
conducting of a special experiment to test the point. Mr. C. C. 
Smith again very kindly placed his herd of cows at Searson’s 
Farm, Trimley, at our disposal, and the twelve most suitable 
cows in the herd were selected for the purposes of the experi- 
ment. Unfortunately some of the cows had calved rather a 
long time before the experiment commenced, and consequently 
their milk yield was getting somewhat low. It was decided to feed 
the following rations daily: — 

Silage Ration. Root Ration. 

60 lb. Silage. 60 lb. Yellow Globe Mangolds. 

2 „ Dried Grains. 4 „ Dried Grains. 

2 „ Decorticated Cotton Seed Meal. 4 „ Decorticated Cotton Seed Meal. 

iO „ Chaffed Straw (Barley). 10 „ Chaffed Straw. 

14 „ Kale (Marrow-stem). 14 „ Kale (Marrow-stem). 

All the marrow-stem kale was used up on 20th February, and 
from that time the rations fed were as above, without the kale. 

silage fed was made from winter oats and tares, sown at 
Jbhe rate of 2 bushels of oats and 1 bushel of tares per acre. Jt 
was made in a cylindrical stave silp of the usual pattern. The 
green material was chaffed and elevated into the silo by a com- 
bined cutter and blower, the work being done, on several days 
. from 20th to 27th June, 1920- 

OomiiOBlttoii of the Batlone Fed* — A sample of the silage was 
taken for analysis and was very kindly examined by Mr. W. 8. 
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Mansfield, M.A., of the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, 
with the following results. For purposes of comparison the 
analysis of the silage upon which the experimental cows were fed 
in 1916 is also given. 

Oat and Tare Silage on which experimerUal Cows were fed. 



1921 sample. 

1916 sample. 

Water 

73.56 

72.30 

Ether Extract 

1.37 

1.14 

Albuminoids 

3.10 

4.96 

Carbohydrates 

12.09 

9.75 

Fibre ... 

8.40 

9.43 

Ash 

1.49 

2.42 

Sand and Silicates 

100.00 

.27 

100.00 


It is worthy of note that the 1916 sample contains consider- 
ably more albuminoids than the 1921 sample. The 1916 
sample was made from oats and tares sown at the rate of 
1 bushel of oats and 2 bushels of tares per acre, while the 1921 
sample was made from the produce of a mixture of 2 bushels 
of oats and 1 bushel of tares. The larger proportion of the 
leguminous plant (tares) in the 1916 sample may account for 
the larger proportion of albuminoids present. 

Mr. Clement Smith’s herd of cows at Searson’s Farm is 
recx)rded by the Suffolk Milk Recording Society, and the milk 
of the cows under experiment was weighed daily under their 
auspices, the milk recording sheets issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture being used for this purpose. In the Ministry’s 
milk recording scheme, when daily records are kept, the record 
sheet commences at Sunday afternoon’s milking and continues 
until and includes the next Sunday morning’s milking. The 
week ending 30th January, therefore, includes the afternoon 
milking of 28rd January and the morning milking of 90th 
January. For the sake of simplicity it was decided to utilise 
this plan in the experiment. 

IiT' order to give the cows an opportunity of becoming 
accustomed to their diet they were fed on their respective 
rations for a preliminary week, t.e., the week ending 
23rd January. The records in this preliminary week were not 
taken into account. The plan was adopted of changing over 
the rations, t.c., feeding one lot of cows for four weeks with 
silage, after which they received roots, whilst the cows which 
recmved roots during the first fdur weeks of the experiment 

^ by Mr. B. Bobertseuv M.8c., East Anglian Institute of 

Agriculture, Obelmsford. 
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received silage in the last four weeks. In this way it was hoped 
as far as possible to eliminate differences due to the individuality 
of the cows. After they had been under experiment for four 
weeks, when the first part of the experiment was over, an 
intervening week was allowed (ending 27th February) to 
enable the cows getting silage to become accustomed to the 
root diet and vice versa. The records of this intervening week 
were not taken into account. In the preliminary week ending 
23rd January, the cows getting root had 14 lb. of chaffed straw 
and the cows getting silage 7 lb. , but it was found that the root 
lot were not eating up their chaff, so it was decided to feed 
both lots with 10 lb. of chaff during the whole experimental 
period. It was found that both lots of cows at»^ up their food 
well. The total quantity of concentrated food fed to the six 
silage cows was 4 lb, x 6 = 24 lb. This food, however, was not 
equally distributed, the cows giving more milk receiving rather 
more of both concentrated and coarse food, whilst those giving 
less milk received less food. The average daily ration of silage 
and root cows, however, was that given previously, the foods 
beiifg measured and weighed daily in bulk for each lot. It was 
considered that this method was the best, in view of the vary- 
ing milking capacity of the cows. 

The composition (crude) of silage taken is that of the actual 
sample analysed by Mr. Mansfield. 


Table showing composition of the Rations fed. 
Toted ingredimts present in pounds. 


Bilatre Ration. 

l^r\' 

mattci'. 

Protein 

(albn- 

mimiidg). 

1 

Oil. 1 

Carbohy 

Soluble. 

dratos. 

Fibre. 

Asb. 

Digestible 

Crude 

Protein. 

60 lb. Silape 

1<VH7 

1*86 

•82 ; 

7-25 

6-04 

•89 

1*68 

2 lb. DriOil Orainn 

2 lb. Cotton Seed Meal 

1-7<I 

•37 

•1,3 

•92 

•30 

08 

•26 

(Decorticated) 

1 83 

'84 

•22 

•50 

•15 

•12 

•73 

10 lb. Barley Straw 








Chaff 

8-6 

•33 

•18 

4 21 

3-39 

•46 

•08 

14 lb. Kale 

207 

•3o 

•04 

1*22 

•24 

•22 

•25 

Total 

30- 16 

3-7B 

1-39 : 

1413 

912 

1*77 

3-00 

Mtiot Mation.. 

60 lb. of Yellow Globe 
White-fleshed Man- 








jTOld^... 

4 lb, Dried Grains 

4 lb. Cotton Seed Meal 

6-42 

•60 

•06 

5-64 

•42 

•42 

•42 

3-59 

•78 

•26 

1-84 1 

•60 

•16 1 

•52 

(Decorticated) 

3-66 

1*68 

•14 

1-00 

•30 

•24 

1-46 

10 lb. Barley Straw 








Chaflf 

8*60 

•38 

•18 i 

4-24 1 

3-39 - 

•46 

•08 

14 lb. Kale 

2-07 

•35 

•04 I 

1*22 

•24 

•82 

•25 

Total 

34 84 

3-69 

•98 

13 94 

4-96 

1-60 

2-78 
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Taking the oompoeition of foods given in Rations for Live 
Stock, by Professor T. B. Wood, F.R.S. (Misoellaneoas Publica- 
tions, No. 82, published by the Ministry), the following 
table shows the composition of the rations fed during the first 
month of the experimental period until 20th February. 

QuaUty of the Milk . — ^It is worthy of note that no offensive 
odour or other abnormality was noted in any of the milk pro- 
duced during the whole period of the experiment. 

The milk was not tested for fat content, as it was considered 
unnecessary to do so. 

It used to be held that the feeding had a considerable 
influence upon the richness of milk, but more accurate investi- 
gations go to show that it has very little to do with it. The 
subject was discussed by Dr. Crowther in a previous issue of 
this Journals He found that, provided the ration is sufficient to 
maintain the milk yield and general “ condition ” of the 
animal, the composition of the milk can, in gener^, be but 
little affected by changes in the nature of the foods. Even in 
the case of under-feeding the composition of the milk is, as a 
rule, but little affected until the condition of the animal has 
been very seriously reduced. The common view that turnips 
or brewer’s grains give watery milk has received but little 
support from experimental investigations, although the long- 
continued use of these foods may lead ultimately to a general 
weakening of the organs of the body, and result in poorer milk. 
Ability to yield rich milk is inherent in the cow, and if more 
butter fat is to be got from any cow, it can only be done by 
feeding to get a greater yield of milk of the same quality. 

Taking the figures for the two lots, we get the following; — 

Silage ('ivith chaff and 4 lb, daily oj conceTvtrated foods). 

Yield of 
Milk in Ih, 

6 cows of Lot I. fed on Silage 1st 4 weeks 23rd Jau. (p.m.) 

to 20th Feb. (a.ni.) 

6 cows of Lot II. „ Last 4 weeks 27th Feb. (p.in.) 

to 27th March (a.m.) 

* Total 

Boots (wUh chaff and S lb, daily of concentrated foods). 

6 cows of Lot IL 1st 4 weeks 23rd Jan, (p.m.) 3,754J 

to 20th Feb. (a.m.) 

6 cows of Lot I. Last 4 weeks 27th Feb. (p m.) 2,807^ 

• to 27th March (a.m.) 


3 , 366 ^ 

2,634i 

6,000J 


Total 


6,562i 



Table ffitittg weekly Milk Yield of Cowg in pounds, 1B21. 
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It is evident from these figures that the cows fed on 60 Ib. 
of roots with 8 lb. of concentrated foods daily, other foods 
being identical, gave 562 lb. (i.e., abont 56 gallbns) more milk 
than the cows getting 60 lb. of silage and 4 lb. only of con- 
centrated foods. This is probably a real difference and outside 
any possible experimental error. As the experimental period 
was 56 days, it follows that the difference in favour of the 
root-fed cows was Jth of a gallon daily per head. 

Taking into consideration the cost of the two rations fed, 
we get the following: — 

Estimated or ( in 

case of^mrchojsed Cost of 

Silage Ration^ foods) a/stvat Quantity fed 

coat per to,*,. in ration. 



£ 8. d. 

d. 

601b. Silage 

1 7 0* 

8.70 

2 „ Drieil Grains 

10 0 0 

2.12 

2 „ Decorticated (Jotton Seed Meal 

17 0 0 

3.64 

10 ,, ChajflFed Barley Straw 

3 0 0 

3.21 

14 „ Kale 

1 10 0 

2.24 

Total estimated cost of food daily 

per cow 

19.91 


Estimated or ( in 


Boots Ration, 

case of purchased 

Cost of 

foods) actual 

Quantity fed ^ 


cost per ton. 

in ration. 


£ s. d. 

d. 

60 lb. Yellow Globe Mangold 

10 0# 

6.42 

4 „ Dried Grains 

10 0 0 

4.24 

4 „ Decorticated Cotton Seed Meal 

17 0 0 

7.28 

10 „ Chaffed Barley Straw 

3 0 0 

3.21 

14 „ Kale 

1 10 0 

2.24 

Total estimated cost of food daily 

per cow 

23.39 


The total cost of the food of 6 cows for 8 weeks on the silage 
ration would thus be 6x8x7 xl9.91d. = i£27 I7s. 5d., while 
that of the 6 cows for 8 weeks on the root ration was 6x8x7 
x23.39d. = ^32 14s. lid. 

In the case of the silage ration, 600 gallons of milk were 
produced, so that the cost of food only per gallon of milk 
(excluding all other items such as labour, depreciation in value 
of TOWS, Ac.) , works out at 11.15d. per gallon. 

The roots ration produced 656 gaUons of milk, and the ooet 
for food only works out at 11.98d., i e., almost Is. per gallon of 
milk produced. 


* The cost of production is dealt with in an article in this Jotunud for July, 
1916, p. 333. The figure then arrived at, viz., ISs. 6d. per ton for ulace, has 
been doubled. Similarly, the pre-war cost of production of mangolds has 
been taken at lOs. per ton and toe figure doubled. 
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This experiment does not take into account the somewhat 
greater cost of labour in feeding roots than in feeding silage. 
On the other hand, it also does not take into account the fact 
that if the cows give less milk, more cows are necessary to 
produce the same quantity of milk, and this involves more 
labour and more capital invested in the cows, buildings, &c., 
with a correspondingly greater depreciation in value of the 
larger number of cows necessary. 

Condusioiis. — From the results of the experiment it would 
appear that 60 lb. of oat and tare silage, fed with barley straw, 
kale and 4 lb. of mixed concentrated foods (equal weights of 
decorticated cotton cake and dried grains) gave about one- 
sixth of a gallon of milk per cow daily less than 60 lb. of 
mangolds fed with the same quantity of barley sti’aw and kale 
but double the concentrated foods. That is, 60 lb. of silage 
was not equal in milk-producing capacity to 60 lb. of mangolds 
and 4 lb. of concentrated foods. 

The cost of the silage ration, in the production of milk, how- 
ever, was Id. per gallon less than that of the root ration. 
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HOME CURING OF BACON^ 

Mbs G. £. Cubtots. 

It is a cause for general satisfaction that there has been a 
revival in the country districts of the home curing of bacon, 
especially during the past year. For a variety of reasons this 
thrifty and sensible practice had largely been given up. The 
importation of large quantities of foreign bacon for many years 
past had so reduced the price of the home produced article that 
country folk had begun to get indifferent about ciuing their own, 
and seemed to find it easier to run to the village shop for what 
they required. Then came the War, prices ^-ose, and bacon 
realised unheard-of prices. We are still paying very large sums 
to foreign countries for bacon when every shilling is needed at 
home, and the imported bacon cannot compare in quality and 
flavour with our own home-cured. 

Tliere is no important reason why most country folk should 
not keep their own pigs and kill and cure their own bacon. The 
trouble is small, and is more than compensated for by the 
valuable return ; the keeping of pigs is useful as well as profit- 
able; all waste vegetables and chat potatoes can be boiled up 
and used for feeding the pigs; and the pigs in their turn will 
provide valuable manure for garden or allotment. The bacon 
pig does not require to be forced or richly fed, but should be 
fed steadily and regularly and not be over-fat. A plump pig of 
10 to 12 score will make the best bacon, and a good bacon pig 
of about this weight should be ready at 8 or 9 months old. An 
eight weeks' old pig bought about "May and fed through the 
summer should be ready about the following November. 

Bacon can be cured in two or three different ways, all simple 
and easy, and involving no expensive paraphernalia. It can be 
(1) dry salted, (2) brine cured, or there may be (8) a combination 
of both. Some of the best bacon is cured by the last method, 
which has the further merit of effecting the curing most rapidly. 
The methods of curing commonly vary with the locality, but all 
three methods may be found in one locality. There are also 
different methods of cutting up the pig for bacon. 

In the north y where pigs are weighed by the stone (14 lb.) 
and are mostly Large Whites, they are sometimes allowed to 
grow to a great size, and it is common to have a bacon pig 
weighing 40 stone. The usual weight, however, is 25 to 35 stone, 
and 25 atone is the best weight; beyond that the proportion of 
fat to lean becomes excessive and wasteful, and has a tendeney 
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to turn rasty^ yellow and rank when cured. On cutting up the 
pig it ia th^ custom to cut a thick piece about four inches wide 
out of the centre of the back, right down from neck to tail. 
This is called the chine, and is cut up into four pieces, the neck 
chine being the largest. It is also the custom to take the hams 
off and cure them separately, as the hams of such large pigs 
would weigh from 30 to 40 lb. each. 

In the south and south midlands the piece down the back is 
as meagre as possible, being the bare amount necessary to' re- 
move the backbone, and it is called the “ Ijazarus,” presumably 
because it is so poor. 

There are two ways of dealing with the flitches — (1) Country 
cut, (2) London cut. In the country cut the sweetbone, griskin 
and sparerib are removed and used or sold separately as joints. 
This is considered more profitable if selling the bacon, but for 
home consumption the curer will do well to use the ** London 
cut,” in which no meat at all is removed. The ” sparerib,” 
however, is nearly always taken out, except in a very small pig. 

In Lincolnshire, where home curing of bacon is the rule, 
the ” putting away ” of the pig is one of the most important 
days of the year to the housewife. Every part of the 
pig is turned to account, and a wealth of pork pies and 
sausages as well as superior quality lard, is produced by the 
end of the day. There is a veritable feast for the labourer and 
his family for some days after the killing of the pig, and some 
of the excellent pies and sausages may be sold to neighbours. In 
the midlands and south not so much of this is done, the custom 
being to sell the spare meat as fresh joints instead of converting 
it into sausages and pork pies, the meat being somewhat differ- 
ently cut out. 

Killing the Pig . — This will usually be done by the batcher 
and catting up should take place the next day. In some cases 
killing takes place on Saturday and catting up on the following 
Mcmday. It is important to allow the meat to set. In very cold 
weatlter it is possible to kill and cut up the same day, and get 
the baopn in salt, but it is best to kill at least a day before. The 
batcher will kill and hang up tiie pig, and return the next day 
to cut it up, the housewife in the meantime preparing the 
materials for curing. The butcher should remove the knuckle 
bone from the hams and " draw ” the shoulder blade to allow 
the salt to work into the meat. 

Oniiag. -r*For dry salting the sides of pork should be placed on 
a low wocf^en bench the length of &e pig, the bench being first 
sprinkled ^th a good layer of salt. If a bench is not available 
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boards placed on bricks will answer the purpose^ and the writer 
has known bacon to be veiy well cured by simply laying it on a 
clean stone floor. With a moderate smed pig of 9 to 10 score 
the hams need not be cut out, but cured with the sides, using 
about 1 stone of coarse salt (about 2 bars), 1 lb. of saltpetre, and 
1 lb. of coarse brown sugar. Some of the saltpetre should be 
well rubbed into the meat by hand, and especially into the rind, 
side and edges of the meat. The salt should then be rubbed well 
in, the remainder of the saltpetre and sugar should be mixed 
with salt and a fairly thick layer be placed on the bacon, the 
sugar especially on the thick part of the hams. The hand should 
be pushed into the shoulders and the hams where the bones 
have been removed and this mixture well rubbed in. Next day 
moisture should be drained off, the sides must be turned every 
two days, and a little more salt put over and under. The whole 
'may be left in salt for a fortnight to three weeks according to 
the size of the pig. The head is split and salted for two or three 
days and will make an excellent brawn boiled with li lb. of 
lean beef and pressed. When the bacon is taken out of salt, it 
should be well scrubbed on the rind side and washed all over to 
remove surface salt, carefully wiped as dry as possible and hung 
up in a cool, airy place to dry. The washing prevents rust and 
the bacon will dry off clean. When dry the hams can be cut 
off, and to keep from flies they should be sewn up in unbleached 
calico and hung up in cool dry place, together with the flitches. 

BrinC’CAiring. — 1 stone of salt, | lb. of saltpetre and about 
10 gallons of cold water will brine-cure one pig of about 10 score. 
The sides should be left in the brine for a fortnight to three 
weeks, or removed from the brine in a; week, wiped dry and dry- 
salted for one week, a fortnight in all. A wooden tub or a tank 
would be used for the brine and should be long and wide enough 
to take the sides of bacon flat. This last method is mo]'e satis- 
factory than complete curing by means of brine. In dry salting 
the sides may be placed one on the other, but their position should 
be changed daily ; as in all other things it is the care and per- 
sonal attention that is most important in curing bacon and hams. 

Hams can be pickled, if preferred to ordinary curing. A very 
good Wiltshire recipe is as follows : — Sprinkle the ham with salt 
after it has hung two or three days and let it drain. Make a 
pickle with 1 quart of strong beer, j lb. of treacle, ^ lb. of coarse 
sugar, 1 oz. of coriander seed. 2 oz. of juniper berries, 1 oz. of 
pepper, 1 oz. of allspice, 1 oz. of saltpetre, J oz. of salt prunelle, 
a good handful of common salt ; pound together, warm 
and pour over the ham; mb and turn every day for a 
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fortnight* Glean and -dry off,^ and sew up in a thin calico bag. 

A Wiltshire recipe for bacon for a pig of S score Sprinkle 
the flitches with salt and let' drain 24 houfs ; then mix lb. of 
coarse sugar, lb. of bay salt, 6 oz. of saltpetre and 4 lb. of 
common salt; rub the mixture well into the bacon, turning and 
rubbing every part daily for a month ; dry off and smoke 10 days. 

A Berkshire recipe for curing a ham of about 16 lb. : — ^ lb. 
of coarse moist sugar, J lb. of common salt, 1 oz. of saltpetre, 
1 oz. of bay salt, 1 oz. of ground black pepper. Dissolve over a 
slow fire and put the paste on the fleshy part of the ham as warm 
as the hand can bear it. When the paste is dissolved baste twice 
daily for a month, wipe well and dry off. 

Curing a bacon pig of 14 score 1 lb. of saltpetre, IJ lb. of 
coarse brown sugar, 1^ lb. of salt; first day sprinkle with salt- 
petre, then mix remainder with sugar and salt; rub in well, finish 
with a good layer of salt ; leave about three weeks, and during the 
last two days rub with a little pepper. 

The Lard. — For lard which has to be rendered down for use, 
the leaf fat will have been carefully removed, also the apron 
fat and trimmings. The leaf fat is the finest and best and is 
rendered down separately. It is cut up into small pieces of about 
an inch and the fat boiled out, then it is passed through a fine 
strainer and poured into tlie bladder, which should have boon 
thoroughly cleaned. This is done by turning the bladder inside 
out, scrubbing it well and soaking in salt water, subsequently 
drying. The apron fat and trimmings are also cut up, boiled 
down, and strained into jars or basins. Eaten with bread the 
scrap fat that remains after straining makes a pleasant and whole- 
some food for children, and is very popular with the young 
people. It is known as “ crumps in some parts. The leaf 
lard in a well-fed pig should weigh in lb. the weight of the pig 
in stones. Thus, for a 25 stoiie pig there should be about 25 lb. 
of leaf lard. If well boiled it will keep for a year. 

The meat trimmings can be turned into pork pies and sausages 
and will make a pleasant change for breakfast fare. The whiter 
pieces are used for sausages and the darker for pies. 

In Lincolnshire, parts of the pig are used in the Christmas 
mincemeat and it must not be forgotten that the fry, consisting 
of the liver, sweetbread and pluck, makes a variety of savoury 
dishes which are a welcome relief to the monotony of the poor 
man’s daily fare. It will be readily seen that a pig is a mine 
of wealth to the poor man, who should be encouraged by every 
means to keep pigs of his own. 

D 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
IMPORTATION OF STORE CATTLE. 

The Boyal Comniission on the Importation of Store Cattle, 
appointed on 11th May, 1921, issued its report in the middle of 
September. The Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
admission into the United Kingdom of live stock for purposes 
other than immediate slaughter at the ports; whether such 
admission would increase and cheapen the meat supply of the 
country, and, if so, to what extent ; and whether such admission 
is advisable, having regard to the necessity of protecting live 
stock bred in the country from the introduction of disease and 
of restoring their numbers after the losses to which they have 
been subjected during or since the War. 

The Commissioners for the purpose of the inquiry were : — 
Viscount Finlay, Lord Askwith, Sir A. P. Firth, Bart., Sir A. B. 
Shipley and Sir W. H. Peat, with Mr. A. W. Cockburn as 
Secretary. 

The conclusions at which the Commissioners have arrived are 
US follows : — 

(1) We are of opinion that the admission into the United 
Kingdom of Canadian cattle for purposes other than immediate 
slaughter at the ports, would tend to increase the meat supply 
of the country to some extent, but it must not be assumed 
that the increase in the meat supply would necessarily be 

' equivalent to the whole number of cattle so admitted, as it ie 
possible that some of them might merely replace stores raised 
in Great Britain or Ireland. 

(2) We think that such admission would tend to cheapen,, 
in some measure, the meat supply of the country, but there 
are no data on which the extent can be accurately gauged.. 
We think, in the long run, the tendency would be to bring 
prices to a level somewhat, but not greatly, lower than that 
which would prevail if the embargo were maintained. 

(B) We think that the importation of Canadian stores would 
tend to satisfy in some measure the increasing demand for 
fresh home-fed meat. 

(4) We are of opinion that such admission is advisable, as 
providing another source for supply of stores for the purpose 
of scientific agriculture, with a consequent increase of tho 
food supply. 

(5) We are of opinion that there is no substantial ground for 
the apprehension that such admission would introduce disease 
among the cattle in this country. 
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(6) We are of opinion that such admission would not inter- 
fere with, but would tend to promote the restoration, and, 
indeed, the increase of the numbers of live stock in this 
country after any losses sustained during or since tlie War. 

(7) We are of opinion that the introduction of Canadian 
cattle would not have any prejudicial effect upon the milk 
supply of this country, but would, on the contrary, tend to 
its advantage. 

(6) We find that there is a general feeling among English 
farmers against the admission of Canadian stores. So far as 
this is created by the apprehension that disease may be 
thereby introduced, we consider it unfounded. So far as it 
is based on the view that the prohibition should be kept up for 
the protection of the home breeding industry against competi- 
tion, we do not think that the question of such a policy falls 
under the terms of our reference. As we have pointed out, 
the cost of transport to England in itself forms a considerable 
measure of protection to the home breeder. 

(9) We are of opinion that the admission of Canadian 
stores might make it dilBBicult for crofters and small farmers 
in the Highlands to carry on their farming operations success- 
fully owing to competition with them in the market for the 
sale of stores. 

(10) We are of opinion that the admission of Canadian 
stores might to some extent deprive the Irish farmers of the 
market which they at present enjoy in Great Britain for -their 
stores. 

(11) We have not thought it within the terms of reference 
to enter into questions of Imperial policy, as regards the food 
supply of the country in time of war, protection of home in- 
dustries, or the effect of possible political changes in the 
Constitution of the United Kingdom. 
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INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES. 

Horticulturists are probably aware that, at the request of 
the Chamber of Horticulture and an important section of 
insecticide and fungicide manufacturers, a Bill has been drafted 
for the regulation of the trade in certain of the chemicals most 
generally in use for the control of pests, and especially for 
ensuring that the grower should have at his disposal fungi- 
cides and insecticides of guaranteed composition. In view of 
the Cabinet instructions on national economy it has proved 
necessary to postpone the introduction of this Bill to Parlia- 
ment, but it is believed that many manufacturevs are prepared 
to meet the terms of the Bill without previous legislation, and 
it has therefore been decided to publish certain of the more 
important provisions both for the information of the public in 
general and the manufacturers in particular. Purchasers of 
insecticides and fungicides of kinds mentioned below are 
earnestly advised to stipulate before taking delivery that the 
articles supplied should comply with the conditons laid down. 

These conditions and the articles to which they apply are 
as follows: — 

1. Lead Arsenate Baste. — (a) The total amount of arsenic 
in lead arsenate paste as sold for agricultural and horticultural 
purposes shall not be less than 14 per cent, of the paste in the 
condition in which it is sold, nor less than 28 per cent, of the 
paste when dried at 100® C., the arsenic being expressed in 
terms of arsenic oxide (As^O^). 

(b) The amount of water-soluble arsenic in the paste as sold 
shall not exceed 0.5 per cent., expressed as arsenic oxide 
(ASgO^). 

(c) The actual percentage of arsenic in terms of arsenic 

oxide in the paste as sold shall be stated on the label 

together with the dilution required to produce a standard 
spraying mixture containing 0.1 per cent, of arsenic oxide 

(d) The amount of substance other than arsenate of lead 
and water in the paste as sold shall not exceed 3 per cent. 

Note . — So far as tlic purchaser is concerned the most important provisions 
are those under 6, c, and d, above, and he should realise the reasons for them. 
As regards arsenic in a water-soluble form is very likely to cause injury to 
foliage, and its presence in lead arsenate spraying compounds has at times 
resulted in serious losses. It is therefore necessary to pi^scribe that the 
water-soluble, arsenic contained in a paste should not exceed a certain per- 
centage which has been shown to be harmless. 
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Regarding <?, lead arsenate paste consists primarily of mixtures of lead 
arsenates and water, some containing more water, others less. It is evident, 
therefore, that if all makes of lead arsenic are diluted to the same extent the 
resulting spray fluids may be either too weak or unnecessarily strong. The 
purchaser clearly should know the “ strength ” of the paste he is buying, and 
to this end it is laid down that the label on the container should state the 
percentage of arsenic which the paste contains, and as this must be 
stated in chemical terms which may not be clear to all, it must also be stated 
what dilution is required to make up a standard spraying mixture containing 
0*1 per cent, of arsenic oxide. Such a mixture may be regarded as effective 
under all conditions, although for use against young caterpillars it may be 
unnecessarily strong. There is no difficulty, however, in diluting it to inake a 
J standard mixture. Thus in the case of a paste containing 20 per cent, of 
arsenic oxide, the standard mixture consists of 1 lb. of paste to 20 gallons of 
water, but J lb. to 20 gallons may be used early in the season against small 
caterpillars. 

In any case a standard mixture may be obtained by adding 1 Ib. of paste 
to a number of gallons of water equal to the percentage of arsenic oxide — 1 lb. 
to 20 gallons, with a paste containing 20 per cent., 1 lb. to 15 gallons with a 
paste containing 15 per cent., and so on. 

In the case of when lead arsenate paste is purchased, the article shoukl 
obviously not consist of some other arsenate, as for instance calcium arsenate. 
It is therefore laid down that apart from water, the total impurities in the paste 
should not exceed 3 per cent. 

2 . Lime-Sulphur (Solution ol Sulphides of Calcium).— 

(a) Lime-sulphur solution as sold for agricultural and horti- 
cultural purposes shall be made from lime, sulphur, and water 
only. 

(h) The specific gravity of the solution as sold shall not be 
less than 1.3 at 15° C. 

(c) The solution shall be free from suspended matter and 
shall remain clear at all dilutions. 

Note. — Lime-sulphur from the chemical standpoint is exceedingly complex, 
but it is clear that the purchaser should obtain only lime (calcium) and sulphur 
in the solution (requirement a). lie should also know that he is getting an 
article sufficiently strong to make an effective spray fluid at the dilutions 
usually advised (requirement 6). Finally, since the active chemicals in the 
solution are all soluble he should not be sold a proportion of inactive 
“ sediment ” or “ sludge ” (requirement c). 

3. Nicotine. — It is proposed to deal under the Bill with 
nicotine when sold as such, but the exact requirements are still 
under discussion. Purchasers of nicotine should, however, 
no^e that while the term nicotine is properly applied to 
the chemical in its free or uncombined state, it is sometimes used 
by sellers for combinations o| nicotine with an acid — e.p., 
nicotine sulphate. Nicotine sulphate is an excellent insecti- 
cide, but it depends fot its action on the nicotine it yields, 
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and this nicotine must be released by mixing it with an alkali 
or spraying soap (which is sufficiently alkaline). Further, a 
nicotine sulphate spraying solution can only be valued by the 
percentage of free nicotine it yields and not by the percentage 
of nicotine sulphate. It is therefore important to purchasers 
of nicotine that they should have a statement from the seller as 
to ( 1 ) whether the article is free nicotine or nicotine in com- 
bination, such as nicotine sulphate, and ( 2 ) the percentage 
of free nicotine in the article, or if the latter contains nicotine 
in combination, the percentage of free nicotine which will be 
produced on treatment with an alkali. 

4. Copper Sulphate. — Copper sulphate sold for use in a 
spraying mixture shall contain not less than 08 per cent, of 
crystallised sulphate of copper (CUSO 4 . SHoO). 

Note . — No comment is needed on this requirement, as it is obvious that if 
a purchaser needs copper sulphate for making a fungicide, he requires it free 
from impurities such as “ green vitriol.’* 

5. Soft (Potash) Soaps. — (a) Not less than 95 per cent, 
of the total alkali present in soft — that is, potash — soap sold for 
spraying purposes shall consist of potash. 

(b) Soft, or potash, soap sold for spraying purposes shall 
bear a label giving separate percentages of ( 1 ) the fatty acids, 
and ( 2 ) the resinous acids, which the soap contains. 

Note . — Soaps used for spraj'ing are almost always “ soft soaps,” and 
typically such soaps are made by the combination of potash with a fatty acid. 
Some ** soft ” soaps may, however, contain considerable proportions of less 
valuable forms of soap — as, for instance, that produced by the union of soda 
with a resin acid. Potash being more expensive than soda, there is always a 
tendency in the cheaper soft soaps to introduqe soda-resin soaps, which have 
the disadvantage of producing a most objectionable curd with water which is 
at all hard, blocking the spraying tackle and reducing the efficacy of the 
spray fluid. It is therefore essential that growers should be able to purchase 
potash (soft) soap with the guarantee that it is really made with potash, and 
the knowledge that fatty acids have not been replaced by resin acids. 

6 . Liver of Sulphur.^ — (d) An article sold as “ liver of 
sulphur shall consist of a mixture of salts of potassium, 
chiefly sulphides. 

(b) It shall conform to the characters and tests given in the 

^ The Ministry is anxious that this recommendation should not in any way 
discourage the use of the sulphides of sodium* Since the action of either 
potassium or sodium sulphide depends on the sulphur and not on the potassium 
or sodium, it is undesirable to discriminate in any way against the sodium 
compound. When the time* should come for proceeding with the proposed 
legtsletion this point will require further consideration in conjunction with the 
iaaustries concerned : in the meantime it is desired to present the recommend- 
ations as nearly as possible in the form in which they were agreed. 
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British Pharmacopaea 1914 for sulphurated potash; and shall 
contain not less than 42 per cent, nor more than 45 per o^Mit. 
of sulphur as determined by the process prescribed in the 
British Pharmacopaea for the estimation of sulphur in sul- 
phurated potash. 

JVbte.^Liver of sulphur is now used less often than formerly^ but 
nevertheless those who do purchase it should obtain the potassium salts as 
defined above and not the cheaper sodium compounds. This remark does not 
imply any comparison between the values of the potassium and other 
sulphides for spraying purposes, but is merely to point out that if a purchaser 
is paying for an article, he should be supplied with it and not with something 
else, which perhaps costs less to manufacture. 

7. Sodium and Fotasaium Cyanides.— (a) An article sold 
sodium cyanide for agricultural and horticultural purposes shall 
be capable of evolving (when treated with an acid) not less 
than 56 per cent, of its weight as hydrocyanic acid. 

(h) An article sold as potassium cyanide for agricultural and 
horticultural purposes shall be capable of evolving (when 
treated with an acid) not less than 43.7 per cent, of its weight 
as hydrocyanic acid. 

Note . — In fumigating with hydrocyanic acid gas it is of the utmost 
importance that the dose shall be accurately calculated, and this of course is 
impossible unless the purchaser can obtain the “cyanide” practically pure. 
Purchasers should therefore insist on a guarantee in accordance with the above 
requirement. Sodium cyanide is almost invariably used, as it is cheaper and 
weight for weight gives off more gas than the potassium cyanide. The latter 
is included, however, in case any should still prefer it. 

8. Formaldehyde. — This substance is not at present within 
the scope of the proposed legislation, but it is desirable that it 
should receive mention here on account of its increasing 
popularity as a dressing for cereals against bunt, &c. Formal- 
dehyde is often referred to as ** formalin/’ which was originally 
the trade name applied by a German company to a 40 per cent, 
solution of formaldehyde. It is important now that under 
whatever name formaldehyde is bought a guarantee should be 
obtained as to the percentage of formaldehyde in the solution 
supplied. 
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DORSETSHIRE ARTS AND CRAFTS, 

1921 . 

Miss M. B. Mansel. 

A GENERAL survey of the year’s work done in connection with 
the Dorset Arts and Crafts Association is full of encouragement. 
Classes have sent their work to various exhibitions. Keenness 
is everywhere apparent, and in spite of the fact that the annual 
county exhibition was held during the coal strike, which 
paralysed transport, exhibits and visitors were above the 
average in number. The high standard of work required by the 
judges in no way discouraged the efforts of individuals or class 
work. What we earnestly endeavoured to inspire in workers in 
all handicrafts is the desire to achieve the highest, both in 
design and execution, bearing in mind that the work sent is 
primarily for exhibition and that sales must be subordinate to 
the first principle. Sales are welcome and necessary : without 
them it would be impossible to ‘‘ carry on ” and repay the initial 
outlay, the cost of all kinds of material being still very high. 
Reputation for good work should ensure a good sale. 

The Dorset Arts and Crafts Association has been in existence 
ior 15 years and has held an exhibition each successive year, 
which has proved exceedingly valuable in setting up a high 
standard of work. Medals and certificates of merit are much 
sought after, and only awarded by the professional and expert 
judges when they reach the necessary standard. Criticism is 
sometimes very drastic, but at the same time all possible encou- 
ragement is given : both inspire further efforts to produce a better 
cLhbs of really artistic and practical articles. 

The exhibition is useful, not only in stimulating and develop- 
ing class work, but also in assisting individuals — ^blind, disabled 
rnd others — by advertising, selling their goods, and procuring 
orders for them. Letters have been received testifying to the 
real help the Association has been in bringing the products of 
the workers before the public, both by means of the exhibition 
and by privately advertising and pushing their wares. It is very 
much to be hoped that the Association has a long career of use- 
fulness and prosperity before it. 

Development, — Mr. Berens, who instituted the Studland and 
Swanage Arts and Crafts class, which includes leather work, 
metal work, needlework, wood and stone carving, painted and 
gilt wood, emphasises to his pupils the principle of originality in 
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design^ demonstrating and pointing out when designs are faulty, 
•and not permitting them to be carried into effect until perfected. 
They make their goods — as far as possible — ^from start to finish, 
procuring the raw material, hides, &c., and going through the 
different processes until the finished article is produced, thereby 
instilling the pride of creation and achievement, as in the old 
days, before a manufactured article was dissected and allocated 
to different departments, so becoming a co-operative production. 
The Studland class has to work hard to keep pace with the orders 
which pour in from the home country and abroad, including 
America, China, Australia and New Zealand. Mr. Berens feels 
that nothing equals exhibitions for fruitful advertisement. 

The Dorset Bush Industry at Blandford is very prosperous; 
many of the workers are now receiving weekly pay and a bonus 
on sales, which in the last year amounted to £159 6s. Orders 
could be accepted for mats in any number, kneelers, dog baskets, 
wind screens, &c. This industry has been taught in several 
Women’s Institutes; much good and artistic work is turned out 
from them, finding a ready sale in our Dorset Arts and Crafts 
and other exhibitions. Permanent dyes for rush work, similar 
to those used in the bright and attractive mats made in Holland, 
are very much needed. 

One of our oldest classes led to the establishment of the sun- 
bonnet industry of Bloxworth. In this small village, an immense 
variety of sunbonnets is produced by the workers, in patterns 
and shapes of every nationality. They travel far, parcels being 
sent to India, America, Australia, South Africa, and Sweden. 
This industry has brought much pleasure and profit to those 
engaged in it; during the last year the not inconsiderable sum 
of £145 was taken in private sales and at exhibitions, the former 
mostly being the outcome of the latter. 

Home-made dolls and toys — ^mostly of the soft variety — are 
made in some of the Village Institutes. These find a ready 
sale. Novelties in this line and a greater variety would be wel- 
comed. 

There is further always a large quantity of basket and really 
good rkJffia work done in Dorsetshire. 

The Annual Exhibition. — Our annual exhibition included 
about 8,000 exhibits, and the judges had a very busy time. 
The general standard was said to have improved greatly since 
last year, especially in the case of ornamental needlework, while 
the lace (both Filet and Honiton) was far above the average. 
Needlework done by children in various elementary schools was 
much commended. 
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^ Amateur glove making is very popular and was really excellent 
of its kind. The sum of £87 was taken at the glove section; 
most of the gloves being contributed by members of the Women's 
Institutes. 

There was an increase in both light and heavy metal work. 
We are justly proud of the fact that the highest sward given in 
the recent Home Arts Exhibition, held in the Albert Hall, was 
gained by a Dorset man, a smith of Milton Abbas, for beautiful 
wrought iron work. This exhibitor, whose work is becoming 
well known and should command valuable orders, also gained 
a medal at the Dorset Exhibition. He is an artist as well as a 
craftsman, both in design and execution, and his gates and other 
decorative iron work have attracted much notice. 

One of the most interesting and instructive exhibits was to 
be found in the section for ** Raw Materials and their Uses.” 
A variety of home-dye materials, prepared from local plants and 
lichens, showed from what portion of the plants the shades were 
obtained, both being displayed and labelled to demonstrate 
results. This had a scientific as well as practical interest and 
attracted much attention. 

The pottery exhibited by Messrs. Carter & Co., of Poole, was 
— as always — a great and beautiful asset to the exhibition, which 
they loyally support by sending annually a dignified and rich 
collection from their well-known and important Dorset industry. 
We wish that more of the profossional industries would send 
specimens of their various handicrafts as samples of what the 
county can produce. 

The County Assocation for helping the Blind took a large space 
at the exhibition, in order to advertise all kinds of work executed 
by them. Basket work was shown in great quantiiy and greatly 
appealed to the visitors. 

It is impossible in a limited space to deal in detail witli much 
of the excellent work sent by hundreds of individual exhibitors, 
a great deal being for exhibition only. The total amount taken 
in sales generally was. as good as in previous years, but it was 
noticed that the articles purchased were of a less expensive nature, 
buying-power being reduced and people having to think twice 
before purchasing some of the more valuable and expensive article. 
The total amount taken in the two days of the exhibition was 
£801 ds. 4d., the Association claiming 5 per cent, and the sum 
of £28f) 28. Od. being paid direct to the workers. , This does not 
represent the entire amount of orders taken at the exhibition a^d 
not paid for at the time. 
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The fact that purchases could be taken away before the close 
of the exhibition has been much criticised. Formerly it was 
contrary to our rules. On account of the enormous increase in 
postal and transport rates, however, no one cared to incur the 
-extra expense of subsequent delivery, which would in some cases 
have doubled the price of the article. Thus, when sales were 
invited, this rule had to be relaxed. In cases of class work, 
samples are reserved and shown for the purposes of securing 
orders. 

The Dorset Federation of Women’s Institutes.— The County 
Federation of Women’s Institutes'*^ and the Dorset Arts and 
Crafts work together, so that there is no overlapping. The 
Federation subscribes to the Association annually and the 
members are keen and interested competitors for the exhibition 
nwards. Last October a School ” for teaching handicraft to 
members of Women’s Institutes was held in Dorchester,^ which 
included classes for glove and slipper making, rush and basket 
work, cane and rush seating of chairs, upholstery, decorative 
needlework, thrift rugs, cobbling and soldering. Those who 
took lessons in any of the above crafts that are circulated in the 
Arts and Crafts Schedules, sent specimens of their work to our 
annual exhibition, and were only permitted to become instructors 
in the Women’s Institutes if they obtained some award from the 
ex];)ert judges. The qualifying of thirty-eight teachers is the 
outcome of last year’s “ school,” they having successfully passed 
the standard demanded by the judges in the Dorset Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition. It is proposed to hold another similar 
” school ” this autumn. Besides sending to other exhibitions, 
the Dorset Federation held a stall at the Royal Counties Agri- 
cultural Show held at Bournemouth last June, The number of 
articles sent was 1,110 and the sales realised f 150. A keen and 
lively interest was shown in the ” Institute ” tent by numerous 
visitors to the show from other counties. There is no doubt 
that, from an industrial as well as from a social and educational 
.point of view, the Women’s Institutes represent a very progres- 
sive movement which should bring prosperity and happiness to 
every village where they exist. 


' See this Journal^ September, 1921, p. 543. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS: THEIR 
COLLECTION AND USE,^ 

Sir Henry Ebw, K.C.B. 

Importance of Statistics. — It is not necessary to place before 
the Section of the British Association which is specially con- 
cerned in the advancement of agriculture, arguments to prove 
that statistical information lies at the basis of agricultural 
progress under modem conditions. It is quite true that im- 
provements in farm practice and in farm live stock were made 
long before any systematic attempt was mado to provide 
statistics of agriculture, and that scientific enquiry into the 
processes of nature in relation to soils, crops and animals, is 
not dependent on statistical data. It is, however, also true 
that the farmer, the stockbreeder and the scientist, are all 
limited in their outlook unless they know the magnitude and 
scope of the problems on which they are engaged. 

All economic statistics have two primary objects, one general 
and the other specific. The general object is to provide in- 
formation for the Government, for publicists and economists, 
of the extent and progress of that section of national activity 
to which the statistics relate, and the specific object is to pro- 
vide information for persons who are themselves engaged in 
the enterprise recorded. In the case of agriculture, it is 
evidently important that full statistical information should be 
available for the Government and the public, and it is equally 
important that farmers and stockbreeders should be provided 
with it — although it must be admitted that they do not all 
appreciate or use it. 

If one had a free hand and unlimited resources, it would 
be pleasant to construct a complete and logical scheme of 
statistics to provide all the information which it would be 
desirable or interesting to obtain. Such a scheme would be 
devised to show: — 

The extent of land used, with details of its utilisation. 

The capital value of the land, its rent and tenure. 

The amount of capital — fixed and moveable— employed. 

The amount of labour — manual, animal and mechanical — employed. 

The number of individuals providing the capital, management and labour 
respectively. 

_ ♦ Paper read before Section M of the Biitish Association at Edinburgh, 

12tb September, 1021. 
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These particulars would give the factors of production fairly 
completely, and we should then want particulars of the 
output: — 

Weight and value of crops and animals produced and marketed. 

Weight and value of meat produced, 

' Quantity and value of other produce — milk, cheese, butter, cider, 
honey, &c. — produced and marketed. 

, . Having obtained a complete account of the output in gross 
and detail of agricultural land, it would still remain to get 
further particulars of its distribution and realisation, including 
statistics of supplies at markets and of the course of prices. 

It is unnecessary to remark that the scheme thus outlined 
is a counsel of perfection, and that in a world which is imper- 
fectly organised and disciplined from the statistician’s point 
of view, the ideal is never likely to be fully attained. 

Historical Progress ol Statistics.— Nevertheless, the world 
does move, and it may be of interest briefly to summarise the 
progress which has been made in this country, which may 
fairly claim to have been the pioneer in the development of a 
national system of agricultural statistics. 

As 1 have elsewhere remarked, the earliest attempt to collect 
agricultural statistics may be attributed to William the 
Conqueror. No doubt the Domesday Inquest originated in 
the royal desire for revenue, rather than in a passion for 
statistics, but it nevertheless provided a detailed return of the 
use and equipment of the land, 

“ Every due of every wight 
Within this England written stands 
For all to read who have the sight : 

Sokernen so many, tenants at will, 

Ootsettors, men of tenant right ; 

I’he Kine, the pigs, the weirs, the mill ; 

Villeins with their oxen and plows.” 

The manorial records may perhaps be described as agricultural 
statistics, and had they been collected and collated would have 
formed a continuous return for the whole country, It is only 
within the past half-century that the economic historian has 
arisen and his labours have revealed the extent of information 
contained in these documents. 

In the absence of statistics, attempts were made from time 
to time to make estimates of English agriculture. The 
estimate of Gregory King, made in 1688, is Well known. In 
1808, Mr. T. Comber, and in 1827 Mr. W. Couling, m^de 
•estimates, the* former giving the acreage under various crops 
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with an appearance of precision which the data available to 
him would scarcely warrant. We have no means of testing the 
accuracy of these estimates, but it may be said that in the light 
of present information they are at least plausible. The need 
for accurate statistical information was generally felt, and 
various attempts were made by private enterprise to supply it. 

In 1831, the magistrates of Norfolk attempted, with a fair 
amount of success, to collect agricultural statistics for their 
own county from farmers. An attempt a little later by the 
Board of Trade to collect statistics in Bedfordshire — as an 
experiment — ^failed. Whether the different result was due to 
suspicion of Government interference, or to the fact that the 
Board of Trade enlisted the co-operation of the clergy as col- 
lectors of statistics, need not be discussed. 

In 1845, further local attempts were made in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, respectively. In Scotland and Ireland 
they were successful, but in England they failed. In Ireland, 
this attempt formed the starting-point for the establishment of 
a national system of agricultural statistics, the necessity for 
which had been forcibly demonstrated by a disastrous famine. 

In 1849, the East Berwickshire Farmers’ Club made an 
agricultural census of that county, and four years later the 
Highland and Agric.ultural Society made a similar effort in 
three counties. In 1854, the Society undertook on behalf of 
the Government, and with a grant from public funds, to col- 
lect statistics of acreage and produce for the whole of Scotland. 
This was repeated in the three following years, when owing to 
diflSculties with the Treasury the scheme was discontinued. 

Official Statistics. — In 1864, Sir James Caird carried against 
the Government of the day, a resolution in the House of 
Commons in favour of the collection of official agricultural 
statistics, and two years later the Board of Trade started the 
returns of acreage and live stock which have been since con- 
tinued. Twenty years later — ^in 1885 — annual estimates of the 
produce of certain crops were instituted. When the Board of 
Agriculture was established in 1889, the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics was transferred to it, and came under the charge 
of Major Craigie. Under his direction the system was 
gradually improved and extended, and after he left the public 
service the tradition which he established led to further develop- 
ments, so that it may fairly be claimed that we now have in 
this country a system of agricultural statisttcs which, if not yet 
as complete as many of us would wish, is within its lindlits 
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probably better than in any other country. It has, indeed, 
formed the model on which many other countries have founded, 
or revised, their methods. Starting as we did, before most 
other countries, profiting by the lessons of long experience, 
and with so small an agricultural area to deal with as com- 
pared with most other countries, it would indeed be disappoint- 
ing if we did not occupy a foremost place in this respect. 

The basis of our agricultural statistics is the return obtained 
in J une each year from every occupier of an agricultural hold- 
ing of over one acre. This gives the acreage under each 
crop and the numbers of live stock of different classes on the 
holding at the date of the return. 

Prior to 1917, this return was voluntary, but it was made 
compulsory by the Corn Production Act of 1917. There 
appears to be an impression in the minds of some that this 
alteration has affected the consecutiveness of the annual 
returns. This can only arise from unfamiliarity with statistical 
work on a large scale. Under the voluntary system there were 
some refusals, or failures, to make a return. The proportion 
varied in different districts, but over the whole country only 
about 3 per cent, of the total number of occupiers failed to fill 
up the form or to give the collecting officer information to 
enable him to do so, I have actually been asked whether the 
absence of this 3 per cent, implied that the totals published 
for the whole country were deficient to this extent, as though 
it were possible for any reasonably honest person to put his 
name to a statement purporting to give a total which he knew 
to be untrue. It is hardly necessary to say that it was part of 
the collecting officer’s duty to furnish an estimate of the crops 
and live stock on any holding for which he failed to get an 
actual return. The fields and live stock of a farm are, broadly 
speaking, visible to anyone, and with the aid of the rate book 
it is not very difficult to make a fair estimate within a reason- 
able margin of eiTor. The presence of 3 per cent, of such 
estimated returns could not seriously affect the validity of the 
totals. * 

It is also urged that a compulsory return is more accurate 
than a voluntary one. This is probably so in some degree, 
though the additional accuracy may easily be over-estimated. 
The important point is the absence of deliberate bias. If the 
persons making the returns have an interest, or think they 
have, in under-statement or over-statement of the figures, it 
may be confidently assumed that the returns as a whole will 
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give a result below or above the true figures. This will happen 
whether the return is voluntary or compulsory. To take a 
familiar instance. The Census returns are compulsory, but 
it is well-known that certain female age-groups are definitely 
inaccurate by reason of a general tendency to under-state the 
age. Any financial interest provides a still stronger motive. 

In stating the acreage under each crop and the number of 
each class of live stock, the individual has no obvious reason 
for deliberate misstatement, and it is on the w^hole easier to 
give the true figures than to invent others. As the total 
acreage of the farm is taken from the rate-book and the sum 
of all the crops must make that total, a certain amount of 
trouble, for which there is no sufficient motive, is involved 
in compiling a statement which is untrue in detail. 

While, therefore, I agree that compulsory returns are on 
the whole more accurate than voluntary returns, as well as 
more complete, the effect on the general total is practically 
negligible in a comparison of figures collected under both 
systems. 

Returns of production of crops were first collected in 1885. In 
the nature of the case they cannot be obtained in June, but must 
be collected after the crops are gathered. They are, in fact, 
obtained in mid-October for the corn, pulse and hay crops, and 
in mid-November for potatoes and roots. The collecting officers 
are supplied with schedules giving for each parish the acreage 
of each crop as returned in June, and their duty is to enter 
the estimated average production per acre of each of the crops. 
They are instructed to arrive at their ostimaie after enquiries 
of growers, thrashing machine owners, valuers, &c. Much, how- 
ever, obviously depends on the judgment and experience of the 
collecting officer. 

It is Boihetimes objected that estimates are not ascertained 
facts — which is undoubtedly true. The system may be sufficiently 
defended on the ground that no other is practicable, but, in fact, 
it my also be claimed that no other is superior. Two other 
methods are possible. One is to obtain a return from every 
grower, and the other to rely on the ascertained results of a 
number of sample plots. A return from every grower would, 
of course, involve more trouble and expense and greater delay, 
hut apart from this there are objections. In many cases the 
grower has no accurate record of the quantity of the crops — 
especially such crops as hay and roots which are consumed on 
the holding — but assuming he has the exact figures the difficulty 
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to which I have referred above arises. It will hardly be denied 
that there would be a constant bias in the returns from growers. 
Farmers as a class have an inherited tendency — ^bred of long 
generations of tenancy — ^to under-state the results of their 
farming. This unconscious mental bias, for which there is no 
reason under modem conditions, may be dying out, but there 
still remains the possibility of conscious bias. It is clearly in 
the interest of producers that any published returns of the year's 
harvest should not over-estimate the crops. The shorter the yield 
the better the price, may not always hold good in relation to 
products which are subject to world competition, but nevertheless 
it is an economic axiom which no producer is likely to overlook. 
If he is asked to make a return of quantities which he does not 
himself precisely know at the time of the return, it is obvious 
that he will take care to err on the side of caution. The cumula- 
tive effect of these tendencies upon over 400,000 returns would 
be substantial and the whole results would be invalidated. 

Statistics of crops based on the quantitative results of sample 
plots are in theory not open to similar objection, but in practice 
it would be extremely difiRcult to arrange a system which would 
give accurate arithmetical results. Not only would the plots 
have to be so distributed as to represent all conditions of soil 
and sit nation for each crop, but the number of plots representing 
each variety of soil and situation would have to be proportionate 
to tli(' whole area on which similar conditions prevailed. The 
yield of wheat given on heavy clay plots, for example, would 
have to b(^ weighted by the total area of heavy clay land on 
which wheat was grown that year — and so on. Differences in 
manuring could to some extent be allowed for, but it would be 
difficult to make proper allowance for differences in cultivation. 
The sample plots would naturally tend to be above the average 
in cultivation, and especially in cleanliness. 

From the collecting officers are obtained estimates of the 
natural weight of grain and of the yield of straw. They have 
also to furnish monthly reports on the appearance of the crops, 
and the general agricultural conditions, and to make forecasts 
of the ‘probable yield of crops during the later periods of their 
growth. 

Parliament has always been indifferent in regard to the 
collection of statistics. If this country does possess a system 
of economic statistics of which on the whole it has no reason 
to be ashamed, the fact is attributable to the persistent efforts 
of a few individuals, such as Sir Bobert GifPen, Sir Alfred 
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Bateman, and their successors at the Board of Trade, and, in 
the sphere of agricultural statistics, Major Craigie, who have 
taken opportunities as they arose (the opportunity usually 
being the advent of a sympathetic and progressive Minister at 
the head of the Department) to obtain authority for a develop- 
ment of the statistics for which they were responsible. An 
enumeration of the population might, one would think, be 
regarded as an elementary need for the administration of the 
affairs of a civilised community, but it was not until 1801 that 
the Government decided to take a Census. A striking excep- 
tion to the normal apathy of Governments and Parliament 
towards statistics and the ascertainment of economic facts, 
was the passing of the Census of Production Act in 1906. 

I have already pointed out that official agricultural statistics 
were established and developed on the basis of a resolution of 
the House of Commons carried against the Government, and 
that it was not until 1917 that they were recognised by Act of 
Parliament, and then only because the State was incurring 
certain liabilities which necessitated returns of the acreage of 
wheat and oats. 

There is, however, one class of agricultural statistics which 
has been collected under statutory authority for many years. 
In 1685, an Act was passed for the half-yearly settle- 
ment of the average prices of com, and sixteen enact- 
ments having similar objects were passed at different 
periods from 1731 to 1882. Indeed, in connection with 
the Assize of Bread, there was a system of recording 
the average price of wheat as .early as the thirteenth 
century. The latest Act under which the official prices of 
wheat, barley and oats are now ascertained, is the Com 
Returns Act, 1882, which has in many respects become 
antiquated and the amendment of which has long been over- 
due. Its provisions have been further complicated by the 
Com Sales Act recently passed. In Scotland farmers’ prices 
have been fixed under statutory authority for about two 
hundred years. 

Prices of other agricultural commodities have been for about 
18 years collected and published weekly in the Return of 
Market Prices.” The system of collection, broadly, is that of 
the selection of a number of representative markets and the 
appointment of an official reporter who makes a return of the 
prices realised. A special feature of this Return is that the 
various local weights and measures used in the markets are 
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converted to a common standard, so that the prices in different 
markets ,may be readily compared. In my judgment, the 
practical value of this Eetum to the farmer in the conduct of 
his business is not sufficiently recognised. About 20,000 copies 
are distributed weekly, but they represent only a small propor- 
tion of those for whose use it is designed. 

I have not exhausted the catalogue of returns, periodical or 
occasional, which may be included under the term “ Agricul- 
tural Statistics ** — the most important omission being the 

Eeturn of Agricultural Output ” obtained in connection with 
the Census of Production. I hope it may be possible to repeat 
this, as originally contemplated, every five years. 

My views on English Agricultural Statistics may no doubt 
be coloured by the fact that T have taken some part in their 
development. Others less influenced by parental feelings may 
not agree that the principles and methods on which they are 
based are unchallengeable. One may fully admit that they 
are open to discussion, but it may be claimed without hesitation 
that they are the result of very serious consideration in the 
light of long experience, and with a full knowledge of all that 
has been done in the same field by other countries. That the 
system is not perfect, is to say that it is the product of human 
effort, and it must be remembered that it was devised and 
extended under financial limitations of a much more stringent 
nature than have been recently imposed. “ A fool can govern 
in a state of siege,” says an old proverb, and it is not difficult 
to construct and administer admirably complete schemes if one 
can do so regardless of expense. With the resources available 
the British system of Agricultural Statistics (the English and 
Scottish systems being practically the same) is based on sound 
and practical lines. 

Use of Statistics. — The subject of this paper was chosen by 
the Chairman, and I have not yet dealt with the last word of 
it. I have dwelt so long on the collection of agricultural 
statistics that there is little time to expatiate on their use. 

The proposition that statistics are useful commands general 
assent at the present time. The old popular belief that official 
statistics were mainly intended to provide more or less amusing 
occupation for officials, and to furnish opportunities for elabo- 
rate perversions of the truth, has been in some degree weakened 
by the War. There is now, in fact, a popular demand for 
statistical information of all kinds, and the demand, as usual, 
produces the supply. If the information does not in fact exist 
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— ^as is frequently the case — ^it is forthcoming nevertheless 
from the fertile brain of an up-to-date journalist. Even in ordi- 
nary conversation one is constantly confronted with statistical 
“ facts ” in relation to subjects on which no statistics exist! 

In this really lies the best reply to the question: “ What is 
the use of Agricultural Statistics? ” They are of vital im- 
portance to the producer. His whole business depends on 
information of the present and prospective supplies of the pro- 
ducts which he has to sell. If that information is not obtained 
independently and completely, the enterprise of traders will 
furnish statements as to the supplies available which will not 
be compiled in the interests of producers, but which there will 
be no means of checking or contradicting. Similarly, the 
trader who is daily in the markets must necessarily have a 
wider knowledge of current prices than the producer who 
attends only one market occasionally. An independent record 
of market prices must therefore be advantageous to the 
producer. 

Broadly, therefore, the main use of agricultural statistics is 
to supply, as far as humanly possible, facts, and thus to prevent 
the promulgation of statements which are inaccurate and 
interested. 

To the administrator, the economist, and the sociologist, 
statistics of the use of land and the distribution of its products 
are indispensable to any intelligent survey of the economic life 
of the nation. Agriculture may no longer be the predominant 
factor in the national life, but it can never cease to have an 
overpowering significance in relation to the health and wealth 
of the people, and full records of its varied activities are 
essential to its maintenance and development. 
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A FRUIT DEMONSTRATION STATION 
IN EAST SUSSEX. 

A. H. UOABB, 

Distrki Inspector of the Ministry, 

The value of fruit demonstration stations as a part of the 
horticultural education programme of County Councils is freely 
acknowledged, and this country does not lack instances of 
actual proof of this statement. 

It is important, when speaking of demonstration stations, 
that the functions of such centres should not be confused with 
those of research stations. Their main objectives should be 
the practical demonstration of the best known cultural methods 
coupled with the gathering of information as fco the behaviour 
of varieties, particularly the recognised commercial varieties, 
under local conditions of soil and climate. The information 
so obtained — and it is often obtainable with a minimum of 
expense — will be of inestimable value, and as a means of 
stimulating the production of home-grown fruit can hardly be 
overrated. 

The establishment and outcome of one of the earlier fruit 
demonstration stations in the county of East Sussex is de- 
scribed below. In the year 1905 the education authority of the 
county considered, for the first time, the question of establish- 
ing fruit demonstration stations in those parta of the county 
where it was considered fruit growing was capable of develop- 
ment. The Horticultural Instructor, Mr. W. Goaring, was 
asked to report as to the suitability of the various districts 
for fruit growing and the possibility of establishing stations. 

One such district which came under consideration, and was 
thought to be highly suitable for fruit growing, was that sur- 
rounding Frant on the borders of Kent and East Sussex. 
A piece of land was selected on the farm known as Lightlands, 
which is part of the Eridge Castle Estate. This piece of land, 
about one-quarter of an acre in extent, was part of a T-acre 
field, the soil of which was a stiff loam overlying clay. The 
general situation was very favourable, the land sloping gradu- 
ally to the south-west with belts of trees and undergrowth 
forming natural windbreaks upon the north and east boundaries. 

As the result of negotiations with the estate agent, a remark- 
aWe and interesting agreement was made between the landlord 
and ^ (kmnty Council. Its main provisions^ were as follows : — 
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The Landlord agreed : — 

1. To let the land to the Council for the purpose of a fruit demonstration 
station at an annual rent. 

2. To erect and maintain a post and wire fence around the area. 

3. To provide all the labour and farmyard manure required to carry on 
the work of the station. The said labour not to include that required 
for pruning and washing the trees. 

The County Council agreed : — 

1. To provide all fruit trees and bushes and plant the same in tlieir 
quarters. 

2. To fix and maintain a rabbit-proof wire netting in association with the 
landlord's post and wire fence. 

3. To prune and wash the trees and bushes, and to provide all manures 
other than farmyard manure. 

4. To hand over to the landlord all fruit grown with tlm exception of 
twelve fruits of each apple and pear tree and a small portion of the 
Iruit of each bush. 

The general supervision of the station was vested in the 
Horticultural Instructor. 

With the signing of this very equitable agreement, the work 
of developing and planting the station was proceeded with, 
and in the year 1906 all the trees and bushes were established 
in their positions. 

It was decided that two trees of each selected variety of 
apple, pear and plum should be planted at a distance of twelve 
feet apart each way. The following varieties were selected: — 

Apples, 

Bramley’s Seedling. Lord Derby. Newton Wonder. 

Lord Grosvenor. Grenadier. Warner’s'King. 

Gascoigne’s Scarlet. Golden Noble. Royal Jubilee. 

Charles Ross. Annie Elizabeth. Ecklinville. 

Adam's Pearmain. King of the Pippins. Ribston Pippin, 

Allington Pippin. 

Pears, 

Doyenn^ du Cornice. Beaitvre d’Amalis. Josephine de Malines. 

Plums, 

Emperor. Czar. Monarch. 

The station made excellent progress from the outset, and in 
four years from the date of planting the trees were nicely 
developed and soon afforded an opportunity of judging the 
worth of each variety for the particular locality. 

The information thus gained, proved invaluable, and it was 
not long before a general planting of fruit in the district was 
begun. One of the first to make a start was the landlord him- 
self, who, upon seeing the satisfactory development of several 
varieties of apples, bad the remainder of the seven acres planted 
up. Others followed suit. 
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It will not be out of place to repeat the statement made at 
the coDunencement of this article that the chief value of 
demonstration lies in the information obtained as to the 
varieties best suited to a district. The cost of establishing a 
station, when compared with the general benefit accruing to 
the district and the subsequent gain to the country in home- 
grown fruit, is almost infinitesimal. 

The writer had an opportunity of inquiring into the sub- 
sequent history of the 7-acre field planted by the landlord. 
Accurate accounts have been kept and it will be of interest 
to give the yields of fruit for the last four years. The figures 
are as follows: — 

Year 1917 approximately 2,000 bushels of appi* s. 


„ 1918 

V 

1,000 

11 

„ 1919 

11 

3,700 

11 

„ 1920 

11 

500 

11 


The year 1920 was, of course, a bud year for apples in the 
south. 

The present tenant of Lightlands, who is an old pupil of 
Uckfleld Agricultural College, has largely extended the area 
under fruit. Fruit has similarly extended in the rest of the 
district, which prior to 1905 produced practically no fruit on 
a commercial basis. A fruit demonstration station could 
scarcely have accomplished more good in such a small space 
of time. It might be maintained that but for the pioneer work 
of the County Council, no fruit would yet have been grown 
in the district. The original station having now become a fully 
developed fruit plantation, and having, as stated above, 
achieved its object as a demonstration centre, the agreement 
with the landlord is about to be terminated. 
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THE STRAWBERRY CROP, 1921. 

Isaac Walton, '' The Corapleat Angler,** is accredited with 
saying of the Strawberry, “ Doubtless God could have made a 
better berry but doubtless God did not.** The lapse of years, 
the introduction from abroad of new and strange “ Fruits of 
the earth,** the phenomenal development of new varieties of 
fruit indigenous or acclimatised here, together have failed to 
dethrone the strawberry, in her season, from the regnant place 
in public favour implied in Isaac Walton *s apostrophe. 

The term “ strawberries and cream ** to many denotes the 
peak of attractive delicioiisness during the short period of six 
weeks or so when the strawberry, crowding the markets, mono- 
polises the attention of fruit sellers and buyers, and impresses 
the very atmosphere of the markets with its characteristic odour. 

It is traditional that the public gives little consideration to links 
in the chain of production, transport, and distribution, along 
which travels the produce purchased at store or barrow. It 
grumbles at price, waxes sarcastic at the expense of the grower, 
or somebody else, when fruit is presented to it improperly packed, 
or in a damaged condition ; but it has not the time nor the means 
to probe the matter through its successive sequences and find 
an answer to the “ Why?.” 

It is time the public should be better informed, in order 
that it may be better served, for the dynamic force of public 
opinion is needed to help those who are striving to replace 
antiquities that are wasteful as well as obstructive, by methods 
of organisation sane, sanitary, and saving. 

Most of the strawberries marketed in this country are raised 
in districts where the soil, climate and environment are suitable 
for the proper cultivation of the plants. 

Kent, Wisbech Area, South Hants, Tamar Valley, Cheddar 
Valley, Middlesex, Surrey and Essex are the principal growing 
districts, and growers in each area take great pride in their local 
products, each considering their own to possess a better flavour 
than fruit produced in other parts. So does human nature help 
to bias judgment. 

Most of the men engaged in this industry are the small-holders 
and ex-Service settlers on the land who on a few acres have 
settled down in earnest to secure an honest living by hard work 
and long hours in planting and caring for the strawberry plant. 
Much care is needed if the fruit is to be grown to perfection 
rnd commercial success achieved. Before planting the soil has 
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to be most scrupulously cleared of" weeds, thoroughly 
cultivated, and brought to a good tilth/* The beds when 
planted must receive constant attention; and the successful 
grower must be ever stirring the soil to keep the surface loose 
and friable and at all times free from weeds. Much manure is 
needed and large crops cannot be gathered unless the ground 
has been adequately — one might even say abundantly — supplied 
with its proper quota of nitrogen, phosphates and potash. Lime 
is also necessary. 

The crop produced, of course, varies with the treatment, class 
of soil, season, variety, and to some extent the district. This 
year, owing to the drought, the crop was unduly early and the 
season a short one. The yield varied ; the Tamar Valley averaged 
nearly 2 tons to the acre; Cheddar, Hamsphire, and Wisbech 
not more than 26 cwt. per acre. 

As the harvest season approaches the worries of the grower 
increase. The fruit is very tempting to boys, birds, and slugs. 
Each invasion must be met by its appropriate defence. Probably ^ 
his greatest trial is at picking time. Picking commences at sun- 
rise and is continued throughout the day until the dispatch of 
the trains to the market centres. During all this time everything 
a hustle — there is short time for sleep at night for anyone con- 
cerned, and no rest by day. 

Where the holdings cultivated are not more than 6 or 7 acres 
in extent the picking may be managed by the grower and his 
family; up to 10 acres the help of neighbours may sufi6ce; but 
for the picking on larger holdings there is an immigration of 

pickers attracted from various social classes. The prepara- 
tion of accommodation for pickers in advance of their arrival, 
and the management of them when arrived constitute the most 
serious test of the grower’s organising capacity and resource. 
At the conclusion of the picking season preparation for the 
production of next year’s crop commences immediately. 

A small proportion only of the fniit is consumed in the pro- 
ducing districts ; the bulk has to be packed and sent to markets 
all 6ver the British Isles, and, owing to the perishable nature 
of the berries, feansport must be smooth and expeditious. This 
year the occurrence of the coal strike gave rise to fears of inter- 
fe^nce with the punctual distribution of the crop, and in order 
to liel|» the growers, and to facilitate the best possible organisa- 
of transport the Ministry stationed Inspectors in certain 
strawberry produiing centres. These Inspectors kept in close 
tPillch with the growers, the Growers' Associatiohs and the Bail- 
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way Companies, and were thus able to render assistance which 
appears to have been much appreciated by those concerned. 

The Inspectors, being in touch with the business of picking 
and dispatch of Mie fruit, were able to study local methods and 
to note especially the kind of package used in each district, the 
type of van provided by the various Railway Campanies and the 
treatment meted out to the produce during transit. A large 
amount of valuable information was collected and it is now pos- 
sible to publish facts of some importance which the general public 
as well as all those engaged in the industry should know. It is 
hoped that a study of these facts may lead to further develop- 
ments, and in particular, to the general adoption of a standard 
package, to better method of packing, and to more adequate and 
appropriate means, as well as methods of transport. 

Packages. — The growers, speaking generally, use for straw- 
berries a light basket, made of veneer, called “ chip.** It is light 
in weight and propoiiiionately small in cost. The question of 
' uniformity in size has received but little consideration. It is 
probable that baskets of some 12 or 15 different sizes are in use, 
which naturally hold different quantities of fruit ; the baskets of 
fruit, moreover, are seldom weighed before dispatch. Such a 
lack of system is bound to cause confusion on the market, bewil- 
derment to the buyer, and increased cost to the consumer. For 
example the Tamar Valley uses a locally-made basket holding 
about 8 lb. of fruit ; the Hampshire and Wisbech growers use a 
very slightly larger basket which is sent to market as a 4-lb. 
basket ; Cheddar growers use a larger basket into which they pack 
4 lb. of fruit; Kent and Middlesex growers use the 1-lb. chip 
punnett for dessert *’ quality and the 10-lb. pock or tray for 

jam’* fruit. The confusion could be avoided, the bewilder- 
ment cleared and the cost to the consumer lessened by the adop- 
tion of a “ standard *’ basket, and withal, the grower would stand 
to gain. Which is the best size of basket to use? Should it 
hold 4 lb., 8 lb. or 2 lb. of fruit? To settle these questions all 
sections of the industry must confer together, and decide upon a 
basket that will be acceptable alike to growers, wholesalers and 
retailers. Judging from the observations of the Inspectors as 
well as from other indications a basket large enough to permit 
of 8 lb. being' packed so that the top of the fruit is below the 
level of the rim, would appear to be the most likely to gain 
general acceptance. 

Again, a cover is usually placed over each basket of fruit, 
particularly for transport by railway. For this purpose, muslin, 
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grease-proof traasparent papers, dull papers and cardboard are 
all used. The particular type chosen depends more on local 
custom than on merit. The Ministry's Inspectors jioint out that 
paper covers have many disadvantages ; they give no protection 
to the fruit, moisture or heat is unable to escape, and buyers in 
the market have to tear the paper to see the quality of the fruit. 
Muslin is superior to paper and generally gives satisfaction, 
except where the fruit is subject to rough treatment during transit 
or in the markets. For general use a cardboard cover or a very 
light chip- wood cover would be preferable because of the added 
protection that would be afforded to the fruit. This again is a 
matter on which the whole industry should agree. 

Transport. — ^Where the grower can deliver the fruit in his 
own vehicles to the markets the transport problem is simple. 
The growers of Kent and Middlesex delivered by motors a very 
large quantity of berries to the London markets, and smaller 
quantities were sent in this way from Hampshire, Wisbech and 
Cheddar. This method of transport achieved such successful 
results that it is possible to foresee that the motor will become, 
in the near future, a serious competitor of the railway for the 
transport of soft fruit. 

The Kailway Companies, though confronted this year with 
additional difficulties in consequence of the coal trouble, strove 
in a whole-hearted manner to cope with this seasonal and very 
difficult traffic, and generally gave satisfaction. The Great 
Western Eailway Co. kept the Cheddar Valley supplied with 
an adequate supply of vans nicely fitted with shelves on which 
the baskets of ripe strawberries were placed. Incidentally here 
it might be mentioned that the Cheddar growers fasten four 
baskets together with a stick tied across the handles. The stick 
gives support to the frail basket and helps to keep it in place 
and affords valuable protection to the contents; further time is 
saved in packing the vans as a porter can by this means handle 
8 baskets at a time. The South Western Railway Co. supplied 
to Hampshire a large number of vans also adequately and pro- 
perly fitted with shelves, and fruit properly packed in these tra- 
velled without damage. From this district a few vans were sent 
off with the baskets packed on top of each other six or seven high 
in the van, with no shelves. The Company did this as an experi- 
ment, and they have expressed themselves satisfied with the result 
on the ground of costs saved. Judging, however, from the reports 
of growers and salesmen the fruit in the lower layers of baskets 
was very much damaged. Should the vans used for this traffic, 
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therefore, be fitted with shelves? The condition ot the fruit on 
arrival at the market must be the deciding factor, and judging 
from this it appears that shelves are necessary. 

The Ministry wiU continue to give consideration to this matter; 
and will strive to secure the best possible conditions. 

The figures collected by the Ministry show that the approxi- 
mate quantities of strawberries railed from the various producing 


centres were as follows : — 


Tamar Valley 

298 tons. 

Cheddar 

214 „ 

Hampshire 

2,056 „ 

Wisbech Area 

8,225 „ 


Large quantities were also sent from Middlesex, Kent, Here- 
ford and other centres for which figures were not obtained. The 
total of all these figures is considerable, yet the supply this year 
was little more than sufficient to satisfy the demand for fresh 
fruit leaving very little for the jam manufacturers. The danger 
of over production is not yet in sight. 
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CONTROL OF DAMPING OFF” AND 
••FOOT ROT” OF TOMATOES. 

W. F. Bbwlby, D.Sc., 

Mycologist, Experimental and Research Station, Cheshunt, Herts. 

In a previous issue of this Journal (October, 1920) attention 
was drawn to the important disease known as “ Damping ofiE 
and “Foot Bot ** of tomatoes. The relation of its intensity to 
different cultural conditions was indicated and it was shown 
that it could be controlled by sterilising the soil, seeoboxts and 
pots by means of heat or formaldehyde. 

Many growers, however, do not find it convenient to adopt such 
methods, but rather desire some remedy which may be effectively 
employed to check the spread of the disease should it appear. As 
the result of continued investigation such a remedy has been 
found, which for convenience has been named “ Cheshunt 
Compound.’* 

Preparation of the ** Cheshunt Compound. — The compound 
contains 2 oz. of Copper Sulphate and 11 oz. of Ammonium 
Carbonate. Powdered copper sulphate and ammonium carbonate 
should be obtained, reduced to a fine state by cviinhing out any 
lumps that may be present and then thoroughly mixed in the 
proportions given. Larger quantities may be prepared, so long 
as the proportions remain the same. The mixture may be stored 
in the dry state in an air-tight receptacle, but if left exposed to 
the air it gradually loses ammonia and becomes less potent. 

Mixing the Solution. — The dry mixture should be stored for 
24 hours in a tightly corked glass or stone jar before using. The 
solution is then prepared by dissolving 1 oz. of the dry mixture in 
a little hot water and making up to 2 gallons with water. The 
solution must not be put into vessels of iron, tin or zinc, as it 
would corrode them and lose its strength, and only just as much 
as is retiuired for immediate use should be prepared. 

Method of Use. — Plants which are already attacked receive 
no benefit from the solution but eventually die, unless the 
healthy tops are cut off above the diseased part and treated ae 
cuttings. It is possible, however, to kill the infective organisms 
by watering infested soil with the solution, after w’^hich immediate 
planting may follow without in any way harming the plant. It 
is possible, also, to treat infected soil with plants in situ. 
The solution effectively destroys the disease organisms and at 
the same time increases the vigour of the plant. When the soil 
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is suspected of being infected the following metiiods shonld be 
adopted : — 

(a) Seed-hoxes . — The soil should be thoroughly watered witih 
the solution after sowing and covering the seeds. Generally 
a pint per box (14 by 9 by 2 in.) is a suitable quantity to use. 

(b) Pots . — The young seedlings should be planted and water- 
ing with the solution should follow immediately. To enable 
sufficient solution to be given to each plant, the level of soil 
should be one inch below the level of the pot. Care must be 
taken to treat the seedlings immediately after they have been 
placed in the infected soil. If left overnight before treatment, 
many will be infected and the treatment will be rendered useless. 

(c) Houses . — ^Each plant should be remove;! as it is attacked, 
the hole watered with one pint of solution, a healthy plant 
inserted and watering with the solution should again take place. 

The solution has a beneficial effect apart from killing the 
disease organisms, for the nitrogen which it contains imparts 
greater vigour to the young plants. 

The treatment described above has proved of value against 
“ Damping off ” of many seedlings besides the tomato, but in 
the case of very delicate seedlings it is necessary for the solution 
to be more dilute. Preliminary experiments with the compound 
upon other root diseases have also proved satisfactory. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST FUNGI FROM 

ABROAD. 


Mrs. N. L. Alcook, 

Pathological Laboratory, Ministry bf Agriculture, 


The dispersal of newly-introduced fungi is a most interesting 
and still largely unexplored subject. Certain facts stand out, 
however, as to the extent and range of dissemination of disease. 
It is certain that in many cases extension has been checked by 
natural barriers when human factors have not intervened. The 
Chestnut Blight disease in New York was for ten years confined 
on its western boundary by a rough mountainous tract some 
thirty-five miles broad where no chestnuts grew ; and with regard 
to White Pine Blister Bust, American pathologists are still hoping 
that it will not cross the Rocky Mountains. 

In many cases it is possible to trace the human agency where- 
by the disastrous disease has entered in. In the natural course 
disease will pass, by spores borne by wind or animals or in other 
ways, over a distance of some ten miles. Very occasionally a jump 
is made, and an unexplained arrival appears a hundred miles 
from the nearest known source of infection — over continuous 
land ; but crossing a vast expanse of sea or leaping over hundreds 
of miles unassisted by human transport in boat, train or wagon, 
apparently only ocicurs in the imaginations of early writers. 

These facts lie at the root of the attempts now being made 
almost throughout the world to prevent the entrance of dangerous 
new parasites into clean areas. In England we have been ex- 
ceedingly deliberate and have given much consideration to the 
matter, but the time has now certainly come to try to prevent 
further pests from entering the country. The new Destructive 
Insects and Pests Order of 1921 gives effect to the general 
opinion of experts and growers calling for legislative action. 

As far as new fungi are concerned, England has little to 
fear from Europe, free intercommunication having introduced 
most species which will thrive in the country. The greatest 
danger is to be feared from new importations from the east or 
from America. Japan has now a Phytopathological Service and 
the enormous attention that the United States of America pays 
to the science of plant pathology and to the whole subject of 
the control of plant diseases is well known. 

A sign of the times is the co-operation which is rapidly 
strengthening between plant pathologists in all parts of the 
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world, and as a result the assistance which these workers render, 
both to the welfare of their own countries and to tltose of otherSi 
is very hopeful. Invitations have been extended to European 
workers to visit important field conferences in America and an 
international phytopathological conference in Europe is being 
planned for 1922. Another hopeful sign is the increased interest 
given to Disease Surveys, every progressive country now endea- 
vouring to draw up an accurate and yearly statement of the 
situation with regard to plant diseases. The Survey reports 
are invaluable, not only in showing how diseases are controlled 
in other countries, but in forming a basis for legislative 
measures. 

In the northern part of the United States many crops are the 
same as our owm and American experience shows us the urgent 
need of taking precautions against certain virulent diseases 
present there but absent in Britain. The four following are 
dealt with in the new Order : — 

1. Chestnut Canker {Endothia parasitica) » 

2. Downy Mildew of Hops (Peronoplasmopara hiimuU). 

8. Pear Blight (Bacillus amylovorus). 

4. Black Knot of Plum and Cherry (Ploirrightia morhosa). 

The two other scheduled diseases, Wart Disease of Potatoes 
(Synchytrium endohloiicum) and Onion and Leek Smut (f/ro- 
cystis Gepul(c), are in a different category. 

Wart Disease. — ^Wart Disease is here to our cost, but its 
distribution is known and the rules that are laid down for the 
entrance of potatoes from abroad are in accordance with the 
regulations that are laid down for its control in England. With 
the exception of new potatoes for immediate consumption it 
is required that they must be accompanied by a certificate 
stating that *‘Wart Disease has not occurred at the place where 
the potatoes were grown, nor within five hundred yards thereof.** 

Onion Smut. — The Smut disease of Onions and Leeks is at 
present very rare in England and “ localised at a few centres.** 
There is good reason to suppose that at least one of the recent 
new infections was introduced with foreign seed. At any rate 
it has been proved that this disease can be carried with the seed 
and therefore extra care is required. Onion Smut is common in 
America in many of the onion growing districts and is also 
present in Italy and Franco. The fungus acts as a soil parasite 
and remains in the soil for many years, attacking each successive 
sowing of onions or leeks. 

Chestnut Blight. — At present it is possible to say that we 
have not seen a case of Endothia parasitica in England. Ig^^rge 
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woods of Spanish Chestnuts are not usual in England, but the 
tree is grown extensively for coppicing for the production of 
hop and other jpoles. 

The devastation caused by the Chestnut Blight in the United 
States is now well known. About 1904 a new bark disease was 
noticed on the Chestnut near New York. A few years later the 
losses caused by this one disease were estimated at .£10,000,000 
and have continued since ; yet the parasite is practically harmless 
in China and Japan whence it came. Dr. W. A. Orton, one of 
the leading American pathologists, says that “ Europe should 
take warning and exercise every precaution to prevent the intro- 
duction of this disease.*' * 

In Pennsylvania some pathologists are now proposing to cut 
down every Chestnut tree in the state as “ for Ihe last fifteen 
years all efforts to control Blight have failed."! 

The appearance of this disease is very characteristic. At first 
yellowish brown patches, slightly raised, stand out on the smooth 
healthy bark. Under these patches, if the bark be torn away, 
can be found the white, spreading fans of mycelium which form 
a distinctive diagnostic character. In damp weather the tendrils 
of spores push forth like so many thick buff-coloured or bright 
jellow hairs — they curl and twist and are soft when wet but 
hard and brittle when dry. We have other diseases in this 
country caused by fungi of the nearly allied families, but none 
so devastating in effect. 

Downy Mildew of Hops. — The least known of the forbidden 
diseases is the Japanese Downy Mildew, Peronoplasmopara 
humuli. This was seen in Japan in 1905 when it spread rapidly 
over a hop field near Sapporo. It was found on the picturesque 
Japanese wild hop a few months later and was evidently native 
to Japan. 

The leaves show small spots, angular at first, of a darker green 
than the rest of the leaf, and having a water-soaked appearance. 
Occasionally small blisters and bumps occur on the adjacent parts 
of the leaf. Gradually the colour deepens and then, with the 
death of tjie tissue, becomes dark brown and on the under surface 
a thick, downy growth forms which is white, but becomes greyish, 
resembling somewhat the fluffy growth of Phytophthora on the 
potato. This disease a few years later was found in the State of 
Wisconsin in various localities and evidently spreading. 

Should this disease reach England and spread to the hop- 

* Orton, Phytopathology. Vol. IV, No. 1, Fobniary, 1914. 

• * f A her. Nut XII, p. 91, quoted Sn Botanical AhetractB^ May, 1921. 

F 
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gardens of Kent, what a held for mischief it would find! The 
damp climate of England wonld probably suit it, and the wett 
nourished and well tended Kentish hops would, in all likelihood, 
furnish the most acceptable of hosts to that type of parasitic 
fungus. 

Fire Blight. — The growing of susceptible pears in some parts 
of the United States, notably in southern New York State, is 
rendered unprofitable by the devastation caused by the Fire 
Blight, a bacterial disease due to the organism Bacillus amylo- 
vorus. Dr. H. H. Whetzel, the Professor of Plant Pathology in 
Cornell University, says “ Fire Blight is the most universally 
destructive of all pomaceous fruit diseases.” Dr. C. R. Orton 
may also be quoted as stating ” The losses from Fire Blight run 
into millions of dollars in certain years in this country.” 

This disease occurs on Pears, Apples and Quinces. It is most 
destnictive to young apple trees in the nursery and to older 
pear trees. There are four prevalent forms : — 

(a) Fire Blight itself, which is a twig blight. The leaves, 
blackened as if by fire, cling to the blighted twigs. Sometimes 
only the apex is black, sometimes the destruction extends two 
or three feet back. 

(b) Blight Cankers slightly sunken and blackened with a 
cracked rough edge delineating the morbid from the healthy 
tissue. 

(c) Blossom Blight causes the flowers, dead and brown, to 
hang on the withered spurs. 

From each there oozes, in wet weather, the sweetish, sticky, 
brownish-white fluid which bears the. millions of bacteria. 

(d) Collar Blight, the canker attacking the trunk of the tree, 
is particularly common on apples. 

The appearance of the trees reminds one of an intensified 
attack of Blossom Wilt or Wither-tip, but the leaves are blacker, 
the flowers more scorched-looking, the effect more severe. A 
definite ooze is, moreover, usually present as drops on the diseased 
fruit or welling out from cracks in the twigs and diseased boughs. 

Black Knot. — A disease which, like the Chestnut Blight, has 
so far never appeared in England, is the striking and unsightly 
Black Knot of Plum and Cherry (Plowrightia morhosa). This 
abounds on the wild plums and cherries in the United States of 
.\merica, both on the native plums (including the tall Red Plums 
and the straggling Beach Plum a foot or so hi^> smd on the 
introduced sloe or blackthorn, vdiich is vary common along the 
enake-fencM Mad edges rf the roads in New England. Oherriee, 
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Fig. 5. — Firo iii Apple, (^omniencemoiit of attack. The leaves die 

and turn black, and the branch may die back several feet. 
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of which there are two or three wild kinds, are also often dis- 
torted and injured by the black galls. 

The knots occur sometimes at the end of twigs but more 
often on the smaller branches, where they grow most frequently 
along the branch in a slow spiral. Occasionally they entirely 
encircle the bough, forming a complete girdle, and the bough 
soon dies. 

These black galls so check the nourishment of the branch on 
which they occur that the branch usually dies within a couple of 
years. The lumps or excrescences are light yellow-brown in the 
spring and early summer, turning black and charcoal-like in 
the autumn. The fungus produces spores of two kinds, a summer 
(conidial) spore from the light brown mass and a different winter 
(perithecial) spore from the knotty, black autumn stage. 

These four diseases are of outstanding danger, but there lure 
several other well-known diseases on fruit-trees, cereals and 
ornamental plants in various parts of the world which may, if 
introduced in the British Isles, become extremely troublesome, 
but which at present do not appear to warrant legislative action. 
They will, however, not be forgotten. 

Another question is ever present which requires further 
research, namely, that of various strains in the same species 
of fungus. It is possible that different strains are concerned in 
the Neci/nu Canker and Monilia Brown Eot of Apples in America 
and in Europe and hence different results show in the two con- 
tinents. It is possible also that the notorious Sieretim pur- 
jntreum, the cause of Silver Leaf in Europe, is not absolutely 
identical on both sides of the Atlantic and hence does not attack 
Plums in the United States and Canada as it does in Britain. 

The Ministry is indebted to Professors H. H. Whetzel and 
M. F. Barms of Cornell University for the photographs of Fire 
Blight and Black Knot of Plum and to Professor C. B. Orton 
for obtaining sanction from the Pennsylvania Chestnut Tree 
Blight Commission to use the photc^raphs of Chestnut Blight 
accompanying this article. 
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LICENSING OF STALLIONS UNDER 
THE HORSE BREEDING ACT, 1918. 
SEASON 1921. 

The second year of the operation of the Horse Breeding Act, 
1918, under which it is illegal to travel a stallion tot service or 
to exhibit it on premises not in the occupation of its owner with 
a view to its use for service unless the horse is licensed, is now 
completed, and the Ministry is in a position to furnish informa- 
tion as to the results of the operation of the Act in England and 
Wales during the past season. The number of stallions licensed 
was 8,816 and 244 were refused (18 of the latter on appeal), Last 
year the comparative numbers were 8,749 and 404 respectively, 
and it will be noted, therefore, that there has been a small in- 
crease in the number of licensed stallions this season and a con- 
siderable decrease in the number of refusals. Of the 3,816 
licensed stallions 3,418 were pedigree animals and the remaining 
398 were horses that were not entered or accepted for entry in 
any recognised stud book. 

As will be seen from the Table annexed, 2,316 or 68 per cent, 
of the pedigree stallions licensed, were of the Shire Breed, good 
evidence of the popularity of this breed. 

The following diseases or defects are prescribed in the Kegula- 
tions of 1919 for England and Wales, made under the Act, as. 
rendering a stallion unsuitable for the service of mares, 
namely: — Cataract, roaring, whistling, ringbone (high or low), 
sidebone, bone-spavin, navicular disease, shivering, stringhalt, 
and defective genital organs. The Table hereunder gives the 
number of each breed or type of stallion in respect of which 
licences have been refused and the diseases or defects with which 
the animals were affected. It will be noted that the most common 
diseases on amount of which stallions were refused licences were 
whistling, roaring and sidebone, which account for 124 refusals 
out of a total of 244. 

Appeals were lodged against refusals of licences in 44 cases 
and 26 of them were successful. 

During the travelling season the Ministry’s Inspectors were 
instructed to stop stallions they met on the road and to require 
the production of the licences, and it is satisfactory to be able to 
report that in only comparatively few instances were the stallions 
unaccompanied by their licences and only in seven instances 
were the stallions unlicensed. Failure to comply with the EegU- 
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lations was also reported to the Ministry by the Police, who took 
proceedings for offences under the Act and in the great ntajority 
of cases convictions were obtained. 

It is evident from the working of the Act during the second 
year of its operation that the necessity of haying stallions licensed 
and of the licences being carried by the grooms when leading 
the stallions is now generally recognised, and the plea of 
ignorance, which was so common last year, Was but seldom made 
during the past season. 

It is of coarse premature at present to expect any good results 
to be noticeable from the operation of the Hoi-se Breeding Act, 
but the Ministry has evidence that owners of licensed stallions 
no longer suffer as they used to do from the competition of the 
unsound stallion whose chief qualification, in the estimation of 
the careless and ignorant farmer, was the cheap fee at which it 
travelled, and the clearance of such stallions from the road must 
in coarse of time secure improvement in the Horse Breeding 
Industry. 

It should be added that licences issued for the licensing year 
1921 will expire on the 31st October, 1921. and should be returned 
to the Ministry as soon as possible after that date. I’aUure to 
comply with this requirement renders an owner liable to a fine 
not exceeding £ 5 . From the 1st November, 1921, applications 
may be made for licences for the year ending Slst October, 1922, 
and as the Ministry cannot undertake to examine stallions at 
short notice, owners are advised to send in their applications at 
the earliest possible date. If many defer doing so till the service 
season approaches it will not be possible to deal with all applica- 
tions before the season actually commences. 

It should also be noted bv owners of ponj stallions, that an 
alteration has been made in the Regulations, whereby the licence 
fee will henceforth be one guinea, no redaction being made as 
hitherto in favour of pedigree stallions not exceeding 15 hands 
in height. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR OCTOBER. 

E. J. Bussell, D.Sc., F.B.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

Eflect of the Drought on Fertilisers in the Soil. — ^In a season 
so exceptional as the one now drawing to a close there hab 
necessarily been much experience with fertilisers ^ hat was wholly 
unexpected. In many cases land was well manured for roots, 
but no roots grew; elsewhere much fertiliser has been put on 
grass land with no effect. The question therefore arises, to what 
extent can fertilisers added to the soil in seasons such as the 
present bo relied upon for next year’s crops? 

There is abundant evidence to show that Potash and Phosphates 
remain unchanged during a dry season, and they will therefore 
come in perfectly well for succeeding crops in the rotation : 
no loss need be feared. The fertiliser added has not been wasted, 
but is simply lying where it can be taken up by the plant. This 
holds true of sulphate of potash, muriate of potash, kainit, super- 
phosphate, basic slag, mineral phosphates and bone manures. 

Nitrogenousmanures, however, are liable to behave differently. 
Some of them have probably been taken up by the crop, and, if 
so, they cannot of course be expected to act in the soil again. 
Cases have come to the writer’s notice where a quick-acting 
nitrate was taken up by the grass crop, as shown by the dark 
green colour and additional growth of the herbage; while the 
slower acting nitrolim was not taken up, but lay on the soil 
unchanged. Nitrogenous manures left thus unabsorbed will 
probably change rapidly to nitrates when the soil- beeofbes 
suflBciently wet, and they may then be taken by a crop, or 
washed out of the soil; but they are not likely to be left 
unchanged in the soil. So much depends on local conditions 
that it is difficult to lay down general rules; the following, how- 
ever, will probably not be far wrong:- — 

1. On grass land intended for hay the nitrogenous manure will 
probably remain effective for the coming season. It has happened 
after a great drought that heavy rain was followed by an 
unusually copious growth of grass. 
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<.2w'Qii arable land intended for winter com the nitrogenous 
jiiaiiare may also remain effective, especially in view of the fact 
tibat ’'work is well forward and sowing is likely to be early. 

S; On arable land intended for roots or spring com, on the 
othet hand, the nitrogenous manure may suffer considerable 
tosb. It is likely to change into nitrates rapidly if it is not 
already in that form, and then it is liable to be washed out of 
the soil. If the winter should be wet there will be just as much 
need for nitrogenous manure next spring as if this season had 
been an ordinary one. This statement, however, does not apply 
to potash and phosphates, which are not liable to be washed out, 
except perhaps from very light sandy soils under heavy rainfall. 

The Quantity of Fertiliser to use on the Farm. — ^In 

endeavouring to work out the fertiliser requirements of the farm 
it is safe to assume : — 

1. That sufficient of the manure applied for roots and potatoes 
will remain over for winter com, so that nothing peed be given 
unless the winter turns out very wet, when a spring dressing of 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of spda will be required ; 

. 2. That winter corn following a previous corn crop is not likely 
to want much fertiliser where it has been possible to plough or 
broadsharo the stubbles and so let in the sunshine and the air; 

8. That spring corn will want its usual fertiliser treatment 
tmless the winter is very dry ; 

4. That roots will require the usual quantity of fertiliser. 

Trei^tment of Glover. — At the present time the condition of 
the young clover is very unsatisfactory, and many leys are 
already lost. A certain amount of mending is possible^ and 
trefoil may be sown. Where the young plant still survives and 
there has been sufficient rain to ensure that it will grow it may 
be helped on heavy soils by a dressing of basic slag, about 4 cwt. 
to the acre : on light soils kainit at the rate of 3 cwt. or 4 cwt. 
to the acre may be used instead. No fertiliser treatment will 
help; however, when the plant is too far gone, or where the soil 
•still Vdm^ins dry. If it is decided to continue the old leys for 
ihbthef year this manurial treatment should certainly be given. 
If it%?febme8 necessary to plough thein up and i^w bfllrrley; the 
jihosphate or potash will serve a very tisefnl purpose for this 
probably, be all that is necessary. . » ^ 

f) TO Zftmb on the Land.-^At Eo’thamsted we probhbly 
receive more letters from farmers about lime; iimeslone or ch&lk 
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than about any other single subject. It is evident from their 
inquiries and from our own observation in the country that 
liming is still one of the farmers’ big problems. It is veiy 
desirable that new sources of supply should be opened out and 
that old limestone or chalk quarries and limekilns should be 
examined with a view to restarting. There is often a fear that 
the local limestone is not good agricultural lime. It may not 
be the best obtainable, but it may be the cheapest because of the 
saving in transport charges. County authorities, Farm Institutes 
and Farmers’ Clubs who are desirous of making some useful 
field trials could very well explore the local supplies of limestone 
and lay out the following test : — 

Plot 1. — 2 tons per acre local limestone, 

„ 2. — 2 tons per acre ground limestone of recognised good quality. 

„ 3, — 10 to 15 cwt. per acre local burnt lime. 

The information would be valuable, enabling a farmer to decide 
whether he can use local lime or limestone, or whether it will 
be more profitable to him to go further afield and purchase a 
recognised good quality limestone at a higher price. 

Neutral Sulphate ol Ammonia and Acid Sulphate of 
Ammonia. — A correspondent inquires what is the difference 
between these two fertilisers and whether one has any advantage 
over the other. The ordinary pre-war and wartime sulphate of 
ammonia was always slightly acid, but in recent years a modifica- 
tion in the method of manufacture has been introduced which 
gives a product having an acidity which is so slight as to be 
negligible; it is always less than 0.02 per cent, and sometimes 
only about 0.01 per cent. This is called “ neutral '' sulphate 
bf ammonia, and it has several advantages over the ordinary 
“ acid product because: — 

a. It is often in smaller crystals and can therefore be more evenly 
distributed by the machine. 

h. It does not oake and therefore does not require to be broken up before- 
use. 

c. It is not wet. 

These advantages would ensure that a farmer would always- 
lake the “neutral ’’ product if he could obtain it. The prooeas, 
however, is not yet widely adopted by gas works uid other 
makers, and until it becomes more general many fanners must- 
perforce use the old “ acid ’’ material. 

Oompodtton ol Purchased Kanures. — A oorreE^ndoat aehs 
for the composition of the ordinmy purchased manures. The 
information is given in the table ImIow: — 
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NUrogen Phosphor h Equal to Potash. 
(N). Phosphate (KaO)r 

Ca,(POJ., 


Nitrate of ammonia 

S4.8 




Nitrate of soda 

16*5 




Nitrate of lime 

13 




Sulphate of ammonia 

20-20*4 




Nitxolim 

14.5^16 






11*5 

26 


Superphosphate (soluble only) 


13*6 

30 




16*0 

35 




19*1 

42 


Basic slag 

1 

16*5 

34 




9*1 

20 


Haw bones 

5 

22 

48 


Bone meal 

3*5-4*6 

20-26 

43-65 


,, „ (a usual analysis) 

8*76 

20*6 

45 


Steamed bone flour 

1-2 

25-32 

65-69 


Dissolved bones 

2-3 

‘15-16 

33-35 


Sulphate of potash 




48*5 

Muriate of potash (pre-war usual 





quality) 




45 

„ „ (now obtainable) 




60-60^ 

Kainlt (pre-war, usual quality) 




12*6 

Sylvinite (B'rench Kainit) 




14-lfl 

Bape cake 

5 

2 

4 

1 

Ashpit refuse, variable, about 

0*5 

0*5 

1 

2 

Sewage sludge, variable, about ... 

1 

1 

2 


„ „ (activated) 

6 

4 

9 


Fish meal 

8-10 

4.6-9 

10-20 

1 

Phosphate guano 

6-8 

H-18 

30-40 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 
FOR OCTOBER. 

E. T. IIalnan, M.A., Dip. Agiic. (Cantab.). 

Minutry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

In making up a ration for fattening animals two considerations 
are necessary: (1) an adequate well-balanced ration for the 
purpose in view must be given, and (2) the materials used must 
be so adjusted as to give a carcass to meet the butcher’s approval. 
Not sufficient attention is generally paid to the necessity of 
producing a carcass suitable for slaughter, the chief fault being 
the production of unsuitable fat. It may, therefore, be of advan- 
tage to discuss briefly the type of carcass required by the butcher. 

In the ease of cattle the natural tendency of the beast is to 
produce a hard, tallowy fat; in the case .of the pig^ on the other 
hand, the natural tendency is to produce a fat of oily consis- 
tency. The objects of the feeder, therefore, are different in 
these two cases. In feeding pigs, foods should be given which 
tend to harden the fat; in fattening cattle, foods having a ten- 
dency to soften the fat should be given. Experiments have 
shown that the nature of the fat in the animal can be altered 
to a considerable extent by the nature of the food fed. In an 
experiment with fattening lambs, in which, in addition to the 
basal ration, maize and sunflower seed cake were fed to the one 
lot, and crushed peas* and wheat husks to the other, the sun- 
flower seed cake and maize lot produced an excellent quality of 
meat with soft fat, whereas the crushed peas lot gave a very 
poor carcass, the fat being hard and cnimbly. 

Summing up the results of experiments of this nature, and 
also of practical experience, it is possible to say that both pigs 
and cattle yield harder bacon or fat when they are fed on grains 
ri('h in starch and poor in oil, such as rye, barley, peas, beans 
and lentils. The same effect is produced by the use of 
potatoes, mangolds, and palm nut and coconut cakes. A soft 
and rather oily fat is obtained from the use of sunflower seed 
cake, linseed cake, rape cake, rye, peas, maize, wheat bran, 
oats, and fish and meat meals rich in fat. In making up a ration 
for bacon pigs or for cattle these paints should be taken into 
consideration where the feeder wishes to get a good market for 
his produce. 

One other point arises : in feeding all animals on foods contain- 
ing oil or fat care should be taken, if the best results are wished 
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NaMB. 

Qokt, 

a. lb. 

Cost 

£ s. 

Msmuinl 

Vdiue 

£ s. 

Cost of 
T'ood 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ 8. 

Starch 

Equiv. 

per 

1001b. 

Frioe 

Starch 

Bqaiv. 

8. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Eqntv. 

d. 

Barley, Bhglish Feeding 

50/0 

400 

14 0 

1 6 

12 14 

71 

3/7 

1*92 

,* Canadian -I 

47/- 

400 

13 3 

1 6 

11 17 

71 

3/4 

1*78 

Oats, English White „ - 

38/- 

336 

12 13 

1 9 

11 4 

69-6 

3/> 

2*01 ^ 

,, .,'Grey&: Black 

34/- 

336 

11 7 

1 9 

9 18 

59’5 

3/4 

1*78 

„ Canadian - 

35/6 

320 

12 8 

1 9 

10 19 

69-5 

3/S 


„ Argentine - -] 

31/3 

320 

10 19 

1 9 

9 10 1 

69-5 

3/2 

1-70 

Maize, Argentine 

41/6 

480 

9 14 

1 5 

8 9 

81 

-/I 1 

1 12 

Besns, English winter -j 

56/- 

532 

11 12 

3 1 

8 11 

66 

2/7 1 

1-HS 

„ Rangoon - 

16/6 

112 

16 10 

3 1 

13 9 

66 

4/1 

219 

Peas, English blue 

im/- 

504 

24 9 

2 13 

21 16 

69 

6/1 ; 

3-39 

„ „ dun 

69/- 

604 

15 7 

2 13 

12 14 

69 

38 

1*96 

maple • 

98/- 

504 

21 16 

2 13 

19 3 

69 

6/7 i 

2-99 

Bye, English 

66/- 

480 

1.3 1 

1 8 

11 13 

72 

,3/3 1 

1*74 

Millers’ offals— -Bran - 

— 

— 

l6 6 

2 10 

7 15 

45 

3/6 1 

1*83 ‘ 

„ „ Coarse 








middlings 

— 

— 

13 5 

2 10 

10 15 

64 

3/4 * 

1*78 

Oat Husks* - - - 

— 


3 15* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rice Bran* - 

— 

— 

9 10* 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Barley meal - - - 

— 

— 

16 10 

1 6 

15 4 

71 

4/3 

2/6 

2*28 

Maize „ - - - 

— 

— 

11 10 

1 6 

10 5 

81 

1*34 

Fish „ - . - 

— 

— 

19 10 

7 12 

11 18 

63 

4/6 

2*41 

Linseed - . - 

— 

— 

23 0 

2 16 

20 4 

119 

3/6 

1-83 

„ Cake, English - 

— 

— 

16 5 

3 12 

12 13 

74 

3/6 

1*83 

Cottonseed,, „ 

— 

— 

11 2 

8 5 

7 17 

42 

3/H 

2*01 

>» )» Egyptian 

-- 

— 

11 0 

3 6 

7 16 

: 42 

3/8 

1*96 

„ „ decorti- 






1 


cated 

— 

— 

16 10* 

5 6 

10 4 

71 

2/10 

1*52 

„ Meal, decorti- 






1 


cated 

— 

— 

14 15 

6 6 

9 9 

1 71 

2/8 

1*43 

Coconut cake 

— 

— 

14 12 

3 0 

11 12 

i 79 

2/11 

3/ 

1*66 

Groundnut cake - 

— 

— 

12 5 

3 9 

8 16 

1 57 

1*66 

Palm kernel cake - 

— 

— 

12 10 

2 1 

10 9 

i 76 

2/9 

1*47 

Brewers’ grains, dried, ale 

1 __ 

__ 

10 0 

2 7 

7 13 

49 

3/1 

1*66 

„ ,, „portei 

— 

— 

9 0 

2 7 

6 13 

49 

2/9 

1*47 

„ „ wet, ale 

! — 

— 

1 17 

0 12 

1 6 

15 

1/8 

0*89 

„ „wet,portei 

• 

— 

1 10 

0 12 

0 18 

15 

1/2 

0*62 

Malt culms - 

. ^ 

— 

8 0 

3 6 

4 14 

43 

2/2 

1*16 

Potatoes t - - • 





, 2 6 

0 8 

1 17 

18 

2/1 

1*12 

Swedes t “ “ ' 

— 

— 

' 1 2 

0 6 

0 17 

7 

2/1 

1*12 

Mangolds + - 

— 

— 

i 0 18 

0 6 

0 12 

6 

2/1 

1*12 

Vetch and Oat Silage -j 

r — 


2 4 

0 16 

1 9 

14 

2/1 

1*12 


• Prices at Liverpool. t Farm value. 


Note. — I’he prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual 
wholesale transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and 
refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
August and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local 
country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs 
on offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these 
notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. Its 
manurial value *is £2 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is theiefore £7 19s. 
per ton. Dividing thia figure by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as 
given in the table* the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 28. Id. Dividing this 
again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. 
of starch equivalent is 1*1 Id. A similar calculation will show the relative cost 
per lb, of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. 
From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff 
gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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ior, to restrict the amount of oil fed in the ration to about 1 lb. 
per thousand pounds body weight in the case of cattle, and up to, 
but not exceeding, 2 lb. per thousand pounds body weight in 
-the case of pigs. 

In next month’s notes it is proposed to deal with winter rations 
for pigs, dairy cattle, fattening cattle and horses, suitable for 
farms on which a shortage of roots has been experienced this 
year. The writer would welcome any suggestions from readers 
who have already overcome this difficulty. 


Babies.— No outbreak of Rabies has occurred since the issue of the 
'fiepteraber Journal. 

Salisbury and Southampton. — A considerable modification of the area 
tinder restrictions in conno^ction with the outbreaks in this district was made 
as from 31st August, the eastern portion of Hampshire within the district 
being excluded from that date. The inner controlled areas are still maintained 
around Salisbury and Southampton. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—Tbere has been no development of 
Foot>and-Mouth Disease in the Stoke-on-Trent district, nor has the disease 
been confirmed in any other part of Great Britain. All general restrictions in 
connection with the outbreaks on 10th and 11th August were withdrawn as 
from 8th September, 

Iieaflets issued by the Ministry.— Since the date of the last list 
given on page 676 of the September issue of the Journal^ two new leaflets 
.have been published : — 

No, 373. — Mosaic Disease of Potatoes. 

„ 379. — Nauru Phosphate. 

The following leaflets have been revised and brought up to date : — 

No. 96. — Milk Fever or Parturient Apoplexy. 

„ 187. — The Selection and Milking of Dairy Cows. 

„ 192. — Farm Buttermaking. 

„ 309, — Suggestions to Allotment Holders for Autumn Treatment of 
I^nd, 

„ 337. — Cheddar Cheese. 

„ 353. — Winter Oats. 

The following leaflet has been amended : — 

No. 16. — The Apple Blossom Weevil. 

The following leaflets have been withdrawn ; — 

No. 260. — Statistics of Amcultural Co-operative Credit Societies in 
England and Wales, 

F.P. 47. — ^The Testing of Seeds Order, 19l8, 

Seed Potatoes ftrom Scotland cmd Ireland.— The Ministry desires 
to remind persons in England nd Wales who propose to obtain seed ** potatoes 
direct frotn Scotland during the coming season that the regulations governing 
such importations wliich were in force last year are still in operation ; and 
further, that since Ist September, 1921, similar regulations apply to “seed” 
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potatoes imported from Ireland. These regulations are, briefly, that all seed ’’ 
potatoes Imported from Scotland or Ireland most be accompanied by one or 
other of t^ro prescribed declarations, and any person receiving from either of 
these countries any seed potatoes which are not accompanied by a declare* 
tion must report the fact to the Ministry within 7 days of receipt of the 
potatoes and refrain from moving or disposing of the potatoes until he has 
obtained permission from the Ministry. The declaration required is : — 

(а) In the case of seed " potatoes of varieties approved as immune from 
Wart Disease certified whilst growing by the Scottish Board or by the Irish 
Department of Agriculture : — a declaration by the consignor correctly stating 
the serial number of the relative certificate of purity ; 

(б) In the case of all other seed ” potatoes : — a declaration by the consignor 
correctly stating the reference number of the certificate issued not more than 
9 months previously by the Scottish Board or by the Irish Department of 
Agriculture, certifying, in the case of Scotland, that Wart Disease has not 
occurred on, nor within one mile of the land on which the potatoes were grown, 
or, in the case of Ireland, that Wart Disease has not occurred in the locality in 
which the potatoes were grown.* 

Importation of Plants, Bulbs, &c. — Importers of plants, bulbs, &o., 
from countries outside the United Kingdom and the Channel Islands should 
be aware of the requirements of the Order of the Ministry which comes into 
operation on Ist October next* They should also bring them to the early 
notice of those abroad who send them plants, bulbs, &c. The Order applies to 
all living plants with a persistent woody stem above ground, and parts of the 
same used for pro])agation except seeds ; all potatoes ; all tubers, btilbs, 
rhizomes, corms, and hop stocks for planting ; seeds of onions and leeks for 
sowing ; and gooseberries. The Order requires that every consignment of 
these plants, or parts of them, destined for England and Wales, shall be in- 
spected in the country of origin and certified by a duly authorised official of 
that country not more than 30 days prior to shipment as being generally 
healthy and free from the pests scheduled in the Order. In the case of 
potatoes, other than new potatoes, the certificate must also declare that Wart 
Disease has not occurred on the place where the potatoes were grown, nor 
within 500 yards thereof (approximatly i kilometre). New potatoes, that is 
potatoes landed in this country on or before Blst July in the year in which 
they have been lifted, must be accompanied by a declaration in writing to the 
effect that they have been lifted in the same year. 

When sending a consignment, the consignor should despatch the original 
certificate with information as to the number of packages, nature of plants or 
parts thereof, name of vessel, port of entry and approximate date of arrival, to 
the Hortiottlture Division of the Ministry of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, 
London, 8,W. 1. He should affix a copy of the certificate to each package of 
the consignment, which must also be clearly labelled as to the nature of the 
plants or parts thereof in it. This label may be a part of the copy certificate. 

* Copies of the Wart Disease of Potatoes (Imported Scottish Seed Potatoes) 
Order of the Wart Disease of Potatoes (Imported Irish Seed Potatoes) Order 
of 1921, mice Id. net each, and the Destructive Insects and Pests Order of 1921 
(fikR. a^ 0., 1921, No. 981), price 2d. net, may be purchased through any book- 
seller or dlr«^ from H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, London, 
W.0.2. 
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If a consignment or package arriving in England and Wales is sp cert^fd 
and labelled) it will be admitted tvithont delay. If, however, it is not acoom^ 
pariied by the certificate it will be detained on arrival at the port of entry and 
will not he delivered to the ooneignee until it has been examined and passed 
by an Inspector of the Ministry. Should any consignment ba found on 
arrival to be diseased within the meaning of the Order, it will only be .delivered 
to the consignee after disinfection or other necessary treatment has been 
carried out at the expense of the importer. If such disinfection or tr^tment 
is not carried out, the consignment must either be destroyed or returned to the 
country of export by the importer. It will be observed, therefore, that failure 
to comply with the requirements of the Order will necessitate delay in delivery^ 
and may lead to refusal of entry. 

Importation of Rhododendrons. — Some misunderstanding appears 
to exist as to the effect of the new Orders issued by the Ministry, dealing 
with the importation and sale of plants, &c. (The Destructive Insects and Pests 
Order of 1921, and The Sale of Diseased Plants Order of 1921). Nurserymen 
point out that the Rhododendron Fly, a pest serious on Rhododendrons in 
certain countries, is scheduled under the Sale of Diseased Plants Order, and that 
therefore they are prevented from selling in this country plants which are 
substantially attacked by this pest. This is correct, hut the conclusion has 
been drawn that, since the pest is not scheduled under the Destructive Insects 
and Pests Order of 1921, which relates to imported plants. Rhododendrons 
badly attacked by the Fly will he allowed to enter the country freely. Such, 
however, is not the case. 

A careful reading of the Destructive Insects and Pests Order of 1921 will 
show that Rhododendrons sent to this country must be accompanied by a 
Health Certificate, signed by an official of the country of origin, to the effect 
that the plants are perfectly free from the pests mentioned in the Order, and 
also that they are “ healthy.” In paragraph 5 of the Third Schedule of the 
Order, it is laid down that plants will not be deemed to he “healthy” if 
attacked by any of the pests mentioned in the Sale of Diseased Plants Order of 
1921. It is therefore clear that the Health Certificate accompanying imported 
plants goes very much farther than a Certificate of Freedom from the specific 
pests mentioned in the Second Schedule to the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Order, since it must also declare that the plants are healthy in general, and 
particularly with regard to the pests mentioned in the Sale of Diseased Plants 
Order. 


Printed under the authority of His Majesty’s Stationeky Opeiom, 
By Metchim & Son, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.l. 
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Towabds the end of October, the position as regards the 
formation of Conciliation Committees was that, although in two 
p .. . . or three areas the preliminary meetings of 

r* Interim Conciliation Committees had 

Sultoo arrangements 

* had been completed in all outstanding 
cases and the whole of England and Wales is now covered by 
Interim or Permanent Conciliation Committees set up under 
the Corn Production Acts (Eepeal) Act. The total number 
of these Committees in October was 45, but it is anticipated 
that some of the present areas will decide eventually on further 


sub-division. 

It will be remembered that these Committees, which are 
voluntary bodies composed of representatives of local employers 
and workers in agriculture, are being set up to deal with wages, 
hours and conditions of employment. It was hoped that each 
Committee would recx)mmend rates of wages to operate imme- 
diately from 1st October, the date of the abolhiion of the Wages 
Board. With this object in mind several Committees were 
able to arrive at temporary agreements, which in some cases 
are still operative^ and no doubt these Committees will in due 
course see their way to reach agreements of a more permanent 
nature. These temporary agreements, which will expire before 
the end of October, were made in Cheshire, Kent, Isle of Ely, 
Hampshire, Tjancashire, Leicestershire and Eutland, Warwick- 
shire, and the North Biding of Yorkshire. 

In 11 areas (Cambridgeshire, Cornwall, Cumberland and 
Westmorland, Devonshire, Durham, Hertfordshire, Norfolk, 
Shropshire, Staffordshire, Denbigh and Flint, and the East 
Biding of Yorkshire) agreed recommendations for rates of 
wages have been made to apply during November and Decem- 

(89705) P.14/85, 11,250. 10/21. M. & S. ^ 
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ber, and in some cases up to January and Februsury, 1922. In 
the remaining 26 areas negotiations* have reached various 
stages. Frequently area and constitution questions have de- 
layed the discussion of’ wages, which has been deferred to later 
meetings. The suggestions of each side have in some cases 
necessitated further reference to the Executives of the Repre- 
sentative bodies and have thus resulted in delaying decisions. 
In certain of the few areas in which there has been any serious 
difficulty, steps have already been taken for the early resump- 
tion of negotiations between the two sides. 

Although the representatives of employers are in many areas 
at present opposed to agreed rates being confirmed by the 
Ministry, they have supported the principle of oonfirmation in 
Cambridgeshire, Surrey, and Brecon ancj Radnor. The Cam- 
bridgeshire Committee have already submitted their agreed 
rates to the Ministry for confirmation. When rates of wages 
agreed by a Conciliation Committee have been confirmed and 
advertised by the Ministry, such rates become an implied term 
of every contract of employment for the particular class of 
worker concerned. 


In a speech recently delivered in Northamptonshire, on the 
occasion of the opening of the new Farm Institute provided by 
the Northamptonshire County Council at 
Moulton Grounds Farm, the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries outlined the 
Government’s policy with regard to agricul- 
tural reseaeh tod education. 

Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen said he was 
much interested in the Farm Institute movement, because he 
was certain it was going to do great things for agriculture. The 
Government was often criticised for want of policy as regards 
agriculture, or for having too many policies, or too many con- 
tradictory policies, or for changing policy. He had come to the 
conclusion that they could help agriculture very little by legisla- 
tion. They (;ould do very often a great deal of harm, and they 
had got to walk very warily if they were going to do much good, 
but he was sure that by sound administration, and by promoting 
the application of science to the farm, by giving bigger grants 
and assisting in the establishment of places where research 
and education could be carried out, the Government would be 
helping British agriculture to success in the future. 


Agricultural 
Beaearch and 
Education: The 
Government’s 
Policy. 
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The future of British agriculture depended upon knowledge, 
and he hoped the policy they had devised would be immutable, 
more like the laws of the Medes and Persians than some laws 
they had passed lately. He hoped their policy in the future 
would be one of consistent promotion of agricultural education 
and rese^ch with a view to the greater application of science 
to the farm. 

In that policy there were certain stages. Research must 
come lirst. The research institution was the primary body. 
They had got to establish the principles upon which progress 
in a farm would depend. They had not to be in too great a 
hurry. In the past, money had been w^asted on policies which 
had proved faulty in the long run. They had to establisD their 
principles and make sure of their facts, and then apply them. 
The work that was being done at such places as Rothamsted 
on questions relating to the soil and to manures; at Cambridge 
in plant breeding, where Professor Bififen had produced some 
new wonderful wheats which had been so successful in many 
parts of the country, and in animal nutrition; at Reading, where 
the principles of dairying were being investigated and admirable 
results secured; and at Bristol, where horticulture was being 
scientifically examined — all those works, he was sure, would be 
for the permanent advantage of British agriculture. 

When they had established their principles and facts and had 
arrived at the latest and best and most economical processes, 
they had to make them known. That could be done in various 
ways. Many agricultural colleges were doing excellent work, 
but the college existed largely for the more well-to-do who could 
afford time and money to take a long course far away from their 
homes. What was wanted were placjes where the sons of 
working farmers could go for short courses near their homes, 
and go in the winter-time when there was not so much work 
on the farm, and where they could be brought into touch with 
the best scientific knowledge, which was constantly being added 
to, through the work of the research institutes. 

The Farm Institute was not only for the farmer and small- 
holder; he hoped very much to see there in increasing numbers 
the sons and daughters of agricultural labourers. This would 
involve offering free places, scholarships and maintenance allow- 
ances. All these were purposes which had been specifically men- 
tioned in the Act of Parliament recently passed (The Corn 
Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921), which established a fund 
of one million pounds for agricultural development. In the 
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summer, there would be short courses near their homes for 
daughters of farmers and farm workers, who would learn 
all about dairying, poultry rearing, the bottling of fruit, cooking 
and other subjects which would prove of the greatest advantage 
on the farm, so that the whole family would take an intelligent 
and practical interest in the work of the farm. 

That was the idea of the Farm Institute, which it was hoped 
would become the centre of agricultural intelligence for the 
county: a place where every kind of help could be given, where 
farmers could go for advice, where soils could be tested, feeding 
stuffs and fertilisers analysed and their value ascertained, and 
where information could be given on the combating of pests 
and diseases. lie felt sure the institutes would gradually obtain 
the confidence of farmers and become of the greatest value to 
those engaged in work on the land. 

Although it was as long ago as 1908 that a Departmental 
Committee, presided over by Lord Reay, recommended that 
there should be a Farm Institute in every county, or group of 
two or three counties, the progress in this direction had been 
slow, so that only four institutes had been established when the 
War began. Since the War twelve more institute schemes had 
been projected, but only six of them had got under way when 
the economy axe fell, and the other six had to be abandoned 
temporarily. 

When the Repeal of Part 1 of the Corn Production Act was 
passed and the Government was compelled by financial stress 
to abandon the guaranteed prices, they were able to save about 
£1,000,000 from the wreck, and that money was to be devoted 
to agricultural education and research. Out of that money he 
hoped to restart the six institute schemes that were abandoned, 
and also to set on foot five or six more. In that event there 
would be 24 or 25 Farm Institutes scattered about the country. 
The results to British agriculture could not be put down in 
black and white, but he felt certain they would be incalculable, 
and that every penny spent, whether by the Government or by 
enlightened County Councils like that of Northamptonshire, 
would be money well spent, and that it would bring in a 
handsome return. 

The session which is just commencing will see Farm Insti- 
tutes at work in the following counties: — Cheshire, Cumberland 
and Westmorland, Essex, Hampshire, Hertfordshire, North- 
amptonshire, Somersetshire, StaWdshire, Suffolk, Carnarvon- 
shire, Pf'Tibighshire and Monmouth. 
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Full information as to the courses of instruction and other 
work which will be carried on at these institutes can be obtained 
on application to the County Agricultural Education Authorities. 


The Third International Conference held in accordance with 
the Labour Clauses of the Peace Treaty assembled at Geneva 
on 25th October, 1921. This Conference, 
at which all the countries which were 
parties to the Peace Treaty (except the 
United States of America) are represented, 
is of special interest to agriculture owing to the fact that a 
number of items on the agenda relate to agricultural labour, 
viz. : — 


International 

Labour 

Conference. 


Adaptation to agricultural labour of the Washington decisions 
concerning the regulation of the hours of work. 

Adaptation to agricultural labour of the Washington decisions 
concerning : — 

(a) Measures for the prevention of or providing against 
unemployment ; 

(b) Protection of women and children. 

Special measures for the protection of agricultural workers : — 
(a^ Technical agricultural education; 

(b) Living-in conditions of agricultural workers; 

(c^) Guarantee of the rights of association and combina- 
tion ; 

(d) Protection against accident, sickness, invalidity and 
old age. 

Each participating country is represented at the Conference 
by 'two Government Delegates, one Delegate representing the 
employers and one Delegate representing the workpeople. 

In the case of Great Britain the Government Delegates are 
Sir Montague Barlow, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour, and Sir Daniel Hall, K.C.B., F.R.S., Chief 
Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture ; the Employers* 
Delegate is General A. C. Bayley, National Confederation of 
Employers’ Organisations; and the Delegate representing the 
workpeople is Mr. E. L. Poulton, O.B.E., J.P., Vice-Chairmaii 
of the General Council of the Trade Union Congress. The 
Employers’ Delegate will be assisted as regards agricultural 
questions by Mr. James Donaldson, Vice-President of th' 
National Farmers’ Union, and by Mr. Alexander Batchelor, Vi 
President of the Scottish Farmers’ Union; the Workers’ PeD- 
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gate will be assisted by Mr. E. B. Walker, of the National Union 
of Agricultural Labourers, Mr. John Beard, of the Workers’ 
Union, and Mr. J. F. Duncan, of the Scottish Farm Servants’ 
Union ; while the Government Delegates will be accompanied by 
Mr. E. J. Thompson, of the Ministry of Agriculture, and Mr. 
H. M. Conacher, of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 

t ♦ 

The Monthly Agricultural Index Number* of the prices of 
agricultural produce prepared by the Ministry of Agriculture 
. shows that the prices at which farm pro- 
® ulUira/ were sold in September were on the 

T u average 105 per cent, above the average 

Index Number. 

represents a fall of 11 points as compared with the preceding 
month when the average stood at 116 per cent, above the 1911-18 
level. The following table shows the figures for each month 
since the beginning of 1919 : — 

Iiicr ase per cent, on the average of the 
Moiilh. y«*ar8 1911 -IB. 






1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

January ... 




148 

213 

186 

February 




160 

205 

172 

March 




150 

199 

158 

April 




15:i 

199 

141 

May 




132 

169 

112 

June 




128 

164 

102 

July 




141 

174 

100 

August 




138 

177 

116 

September 




148 

181 

105 

October ... 




1G6 

191 

— 

November 




182 

197 


December 




207 

194 

— 


Wheat and oats fell during the past month, but barley showed 
a seasonal rise due to a larger proportion of malting barley 
being put on the market. All descriptions of live stock showed 
a decline during the month, and this was also the case with 
butter, cheese, poultry and eggs. On the other hand higher 
prices were obtained for milk, as is customary in the autumn. 
Potatoes were cheaper. On the whole, taking one commodity 
with another farmers now appear to be receiving a little more 
than double pre-war prices. Among the commodities purchased 
by farmers, maize and milling offals are distinctly cheaper, while 
oil cakes and some other feeding stuffs show a small decline. 

• An explanatory note on the Agricultural Index Number appeared in the 
lie of thirt Journal for October last, p 578. 
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Fertilisers on the whole have not varied very much during the 
month. 

In the issue of this Journal for September reference was 
made to the forthcoming International Potato Conference. The 
IntemaUoiial Organising Committee have now practi- 

Potato Oonlerence. completed their arrangements. 

Official delegates have been appointed by 
the Governments of Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Ger- 
many, Holland, Hungary, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Swit- 
zerland, India, New South Wales, Queensland, and Western 
Australia. Most of the principal countries which are interested 
in potato growing will therefore be represented. The American 
Government has not seen its way, so far, to nominate repre- 
sentatives, but two papers by officers of the United States 
J)epartmeiit of Agriculture will be read at the meeting. The 
Conference will be held in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Offices, Vincent Square, Westminster, commencing 16th 
November, and will be opened at 10.30 a.m. with an address 
by Sir A. 1). Hall, F.R.S., Chief Scientific Adviser 

to the Ministry. 

The Programme of papers is as follows : — 

WedneKfhu/, November 16f^. 

11.20-1*2. Brecdiii.s:, Selection and Development Work in the U.S.A. 

— Win. Stuart, Department of Agricultnre, Wasliington. 

12 -12.45. Breeding, Selection and Development Work in Britain. — 

F. J. Chittenden, Donald McKelvie and Wni. Robb. 

3 - 3.30. Tbo Industrial and Commercial Uses of the Potato. — 

H. V. Taylor. 

3.50- 4.20. The Early Potato Industry. — J. M. Hannah. 

4.40- 5.10. Degeneration of Potatoes. — Dr. R. N. Solaman. 

Thursday^ November Xlih, 

4 - 4.40. Wart Disease of Potatoes. — V. H. Blackman and Wm. B. 

Brier ley. 

5.30- 6. Some Information on the J-leredity of Wart Disease. — 
B. N. Salaman and J. W. Lesley. 

Friday f November 18tA. 

10.30-11. New Work on Leaf Curl in Holland.— H. M. Quanjer. 

1 1 -11.45. Recent Investigations on Potato Blight-C. H. Pethybridge. 

11.45-12.15. New Work on Mosaic in Ireland.— P. A. Murphy. 

12.15-12.30. The Situation as regards Leaf Curl and Mosaic in 
Britain. — ^A. D. Cotton. 

It will be seen that the papers cover a wide range of subjects 
of the greatest possible interest to all who are concerned in the 
growing of potatoes, and the discussions on the various papers 
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should provide information of considerable importance. During 
the progress of the Conference the Annual Show of the National 
Potato Society will be held in the Koyal Horticultural Society’s 
Hall, and visitors will have an opportunity of examining the 
great majority of British varieties of potatoes. A scientific 
exhibit is also being prepared showing the recent results of 
reRear(‘h into potato diseases and potato breeding. 

* * Ht 0 * 0 


Tue Ministry has arranged a public demonstration of drain- 
age machinery to take place at Harmston, near Lincoln, on 
Tests of Drainaffa November. The demonstra- 

Machiner? ^ conclusion of a series of 

tests of drainage machiner, of many types 
which has been proceeding for a considerable time. Machinery 
will be at ' work for making field drains, clearing farm 
ditches, and clearing and grading subsidiary water-courses. 
The tests do not, however, extend to floating macihinery used 
on main water-courses. Among the more novel devices shown 
will be the Nordby Ditch Digger, which has been specially 
imported from Norway; the Priestman Grab Ditcher specially 
designed, in (consultation with the Ministry, to operate on nar- 
rowband soft banks: a large grab-line machine designed by Messrs. 
Ruston and Hornsby; force and lift pumps supplied by Messrs. 
Gwwiines; a mole plough designed for direct traction by Mr. 
F. B. Wells, of Welwyn; and two types of Revolt excavators. 
It is expected that other machines, including the Buckeye 
Tractor Ditcher,* the Fowler Scoop, and a mole plough of 
the usual design, wdll also be on the grouhd, and will afford 
an opportunity for comparison between established and newer 
methods. A number of tractors will be employed, including 
a Clayton and a Saunderson, with specially designed attach- 
ments for operating the Priestman machine, and it is hoped 
that an internal combustion cable set will also be at work. 

A comprehensive report, including complete records of the 
performances of each machine, with special reference to cost, 
will be published in due course. 

Harmston is within easy reach by rail of Lincoln and 
Grantham, and the trial ground at Aubourn Fen is a mile from 
Harmston Station. 


• ^ See this Journal, Jnly, 1921, p. 300. 
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AGRICULTURE BEHIND THE LINES 
IN F'RANCE. 

Libut.-Colonel J. H. Forrester Addie, C.B.E., 

Late Colonel f Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and late Deputy Director 
of Agricultural Production, G.H.Q., France, and 

Captain A. T. A. Dobson, 

Late Lie at. -Colonel, Hampshire Regiment, and late Assistant 
Director; Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

Part I. — ^Up to the End of the German Offensive in 1918. 

Probably few people, unless familiar with the actual opera- 
tions of the Army in France, have any idea of the extent to 
which that Army was self-supporting and of the steps that were 
being taken, when the War happily terminated in November, 
1918, to render food production a definite part of the Army’s 
operations. 

It has been frequently observed that for every man engaged 
in the actual operations of fighting, there are some three or 
four engaged on the lines of communication and at the bases in 
supplying the fighting man in the trenches with food, ammuni- 
tion and equipment. The Army in France contained men of 
all tastes and all trades, and it is not to be wondered at there- 
fore that, at the many bases and stations on the lines of com- 
munication, such as ammunition dumps, supply dumps and 
so forth, there were to be found men with an agricultural 
training, or at all events, with a suflBcient inclination and 
knowledge to spend their off hours in recreation of an agricul- 
tural nature. 

It was for this reason that from an early date the establish- 
ment of garden plots became a regular feature of the various 
Army establishments of a more or less stationary nature, from 
the base ports up to within a reasonable distance of the fighting 
line. Eyen in Divisional areas, namely, those within, say 10 
miles of the front line, agricultural operations were also pro- 
secuted, but the constant moving of units, from one part of 
the front to another, naturally deprived such operations of any 
very great stability. 

These early operations were largely, if not entirely, carried 
out by the enterprise of individual units and of their Command- 
ing Officers, who realised the necessity for keeping their troops 
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in good heart by supplying them with healthy and interesting 
occupation in the hours set aside for recreation. 

It soon, however, became apparent to the Authorities at 
G.H.Q. that this movement was one which ought also to be 
encouraged from the food supply point of view, and ought not 
to be left solely to the more or less private enterprise of indivi- 
dual units. Moreover, within the zone in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of the fighting front, the Army Authorities were 
constantly receiving requests from the French Authorities for 
assistance in harvesting the various crops to be secured in areas 
from which civilians had had to be withdrawn or in areas where 
civilians found labour difficult to procure, owing to the inroads 
made by the War on the male population. 

It Was not, however, until the middle of 1917 that the whole 
aspect of the question of food production began to demand the 
serious attention of the Quartermaster-Generars staff at 
General Headquarters. 

The submarine campaign had begun to take its toll to a 
menacing extent, and it began to be evident that the more 
independent the British Army in France could become of food 
supplies from home, more particularly potatoes (which absorbed 
a great deal of tonnage) , vegetables, hay and cereals, the better 
for all concerned. With the conditions existing in France, a 
plentiful supply of fresh green vegetables was an invaluable if 
not essential item in the diet of the fighting soldier. 

The Quartermaster-General was not unmindful of the fact 
that the area known as the British Army Zone comprised some 
of the richest agricultural land in France. Moreover, no one 
could be blind to the great success which had attended the 
systematic agricultural operations, in the form of vegetable 
gardens, which had been carried out by the troops of the French 
Army. 

The first steps to be taken, therefore, were to place the whole 
undertaking on a properly recognised footing. Up to that time 
units had obtained the necessary money for the purchase of 
seeds from the Expeditionary Force Canteens, who were repaid 
as soon as the crop had been harvested and taken over by the 
Director of Supplies, the unit being credited with the value. 

New arrangements were now made. It was decided that all 
money required should be advanced from the Fund, which 
existed at G.H.Q. , known as the By-Products Fund, and the 
only units which were entitled to an advance from this Fund 
were to be the five Armies, the Lines of Communication as a 
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whole, mkd the G.H.Q. troops area. The headquarters of each 
of these FormatioBs had to ascertain the demands from the 
units within the area of its command, and to incorporate them 
in one combined application to G.H.Q. All produce harvested 
as a result of the scheme was to be taken over by the Director 
of Supplies at a flat rate of 10 centimes per lb., and at the 
end of the year the loan from the By-Products Fund was, 
so far as possible, to be repaid. 

At the same time, in order that the undertaking might be 
extended to all available units and, above all, might be properly 
supervised , steps were taken to obtain particulars of all officers 
serving in the Army in France who possessed agricultural 
qualifications. 

The two photographs (Fig. 1 and 2) which accompany this 
article show work proceeding on an Army Form. In Fig. 2 
it will be seen that opportunity has been taken to plant potatoes 
in the bottom of a disused communication trench. 

Towards the end of 1917, however, progress was made in a 
new direction with a view to expanding the scope of the under- 
taking, and after discussion with the Home Authorities and 
certain inspections of suitable areas by Dr. F. Keeble, of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, it was decided by 
G.H.Q. to establish a Central Farm for the British Expedi- 
tionary Force as a whole, as well as lesser farms in each Army 
area. All these farms, as well as all the other minor agricul- 
tural undertakings already discussed, were to be placed under 
the control and direction of a Director of Agriculture at G.H.Q. , 
with representatives with the larger formations of the British 
Expeditionary Force. 

It was not intended, however, that these central farms, which 
were more especially designed for the production of potatoes 
and cereals on a large scale, were to take the place of, or in 
any way involve the doing away with of the vegetable gardens 
that already existed all over the British Army area. 

The question of organisation consequent upon this decision 
became one of great urgency. Suitable officers for service under 
the Directorate had to be selected and large quantities of 
machinery for the preparation of the soil had to be assembled. 
Moreover, a suitable area had to be chosen and the necessary 
agreement drawn up with the French Authorities. The area 
ultimately selected was one of about 45,000 acres in the region 
of Boye, which had been the scene of earlier fighting, but 
was at that time between 30 and 40 miles behind the British 
Front. 
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It may be wondered why existing farms were not taken over 
for this purpose far behind the fighting front. , It must be 
remembered, however, that time was short, the season far 
advanced if any ploughing and planting were to be done in 
time for the harvest of 1918, and the only course to adopt, 
which would not give rise to endless negotiations with private 
French owners, was to select, in consultation with the French 
Authorities, an area in the Zone Inferdite, namely, th-^ land 
from which French civilians had been evacuated and to which 
they could not return. No vexatious questions as to ownership 
arose as regards the cultivation of this area, as it was controlled 
by the French Military Authorities, so long as it remained 
closed to civilian inhabitants. Moreover, the Irench had lost 
so much territory that it would not have been wise to suggest 
taking over farms which were actually being farmed. Naturally 
with so many farmers dispossessed from the devastated area, 
the French wanted for their own cultivation all the land they 
could retain. 

The early months of 1918 will certainly never be forgotten by 
those who were engaged in equipping the Directorate with 
staff, with special Labour Companies for the execution of the 
work of cultivation, in collecting suitable men as tractor 
drivers, and last but not least, in the supply of agricultural 
machinery. The energy and rapidity shown by the War Agri- 
cultural Committee in England in the supply and despatch to 
France of agricultural machinery was only equalled by the 
speed with which the Director-General of Transportation dealt 
with it, as it arrived at Havre and sent it up to the railhead in 
the vicinity of Boye. 

The appointment of the Directorate of Agricultural Produc- 
tion was approved by the War Ofl&ce early in January and 
Brig. -Gen. the Earl of Badnor, who was appointed Director, 
proceeded to France on the 2nd of that month. By the 2nd 
February, 1918, no fewer than 59 tractors, 74 rollers, 40 
harrows, 50 cultivators and 33 cases of tractor ploughs were 
actually on the site at Boye, while a further 35 tractors, 30 
rollers, 17 tractor ploughs and numerous cases of spares were 
at Havre waiting to be put on rail. 

On the same date a tractor plough turned its first furrow. 

The Headquarters of the Directorate were in the first in- 
stance located at Le Touquet as it was essential that, while 
' the necessary staff was being collected and other prelimina^ 
arrangements made, close touch should be kept with the 
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General Headquarters at Montreuil, a few miles distant. As 
soon as the area to be cultivated had been selected, the Head- 
quarters of the directorate were moved to Blangy Tronville, 
a little village west of Amiens lying just oif the main Amiens- 
Peronne road. 

Here the offices of the directorate were within a few 
miles of the centre of operations and it was possible to keep 
close watch over, not only the arrival of stores, but almost more 
important, the assembling of tractors and the training as tractor 
drivers of men who were arriving from all parts of the Army 
area, as Hkely candidates for instruction. The provision of both 
skilled and unskilled labour presented a very difficult proposi- 
tion. On every side there was the same story- — the shortage 
of labour. The British Tiabour Corps which provided men for 
all purposes other than fighting in the trenches, were greatly 
below strength, and agricultural operations at that stage had to 
compete in the limited labour market with urgent services more 
directly connected with the military operations. 

The Quartermaster-General in France iii 1918, however, 
attached great importance to the success of the movement, and 
the strong personal interest which he took in the work materi- 
ally helped to smooth away these difficulties. 

As already stated, time was the greatest enemy to the under- 
taking. Every day lost meant a reduction in the number of 
acres ultimately to be put under the plough. As the result, 
however, of various Conferences at G.H.Q., six Agricultural 
Companies, formed according to a special establishment, com- 
posed of 1 officer and 169 other ranks, were promised by the 
Adjutant-General, as well as one British Labour Company, 
which was equivalent in strength to three Agricultural Com- 
panies. It was thus contemplated that there would be one 
Agricultural Company or its equivalent for each of the 9 blocks 
of about 5,000 acres into which the whole area was to be 
divided. 

To obtain sanction for these companies was one thing, but 
to effect their assembling from all parts of the British Army 
area was another; and by the 27th January, 1918, only 50 men 
of the first Company had arrived, and even some of these were 
specially trained men sent out from England. 

The task of manipulating the 200 tractors which were con- 
sidered necessary for the cultivation of the whole area was 
entrusted to three specially formed Auxiliary (Petrol) Com- 
panies, Army Service Corps (Agricultural). The strength of 
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these Oompanies was 5 oflBcers and 180 other ranks/ divisible 
into three Sections, each of which had sufiScient perk>nnei to 
deal with 20 tractors. Thus each block of 6,000 acres was 
ultimately intended to be cultivated by means of one Agricul- 
tural Company, and one Section of the Auxiliary (Petrol) 
Company, with 20 tractors. 

, The position as regards the Petrol Companies was rather 
more hopeful, in that a large number of the personnel was 
supplied from unfit men in England, one complete company 
arriving by the 26th February. Practically all the personnel, 
however, had to be trained in a specially created school for 
tractor driving, but by the 8th March no fewer than 80 men 
were passed through the school with their training completed. 

It is unnecessary at this point to present in greater detail 
the organisation designed for administering this large area. 
Suffice to say, however, that work went steadily forward from 
the 2nd February up to the 21st March. 

On the first-mentioned date 6 acres were ploughed and on 
the last-mentioned date 203 acres were ploughed. The record 
acreage for one day was on the 17th March, when 300 acres 
were ploughed. By the 2l8t March, the ploughing of just 
under 5,000 acres had been completed. 

The area selected was a suitable one in every way. It was 
advantageously situated. It was well traversed by roads and 
intersected by railways, one of which was the main line of 
supply to the British Army on that section of front. The soil 
\arie(i in character from a light easy-. working loam to a stiff 
clay. There was, however, a chalk sul^il and experience showed 
that the greater part- of the land would work easily and well and 
excellent crops were looked for. Most of the land had, however, 
been out of cultivation for three years. Except at isolated points 
there were not many shell holes, but trenches and their protec- 
tive belts of wire ran in all directions and were the first task 
for the Agricultural Companies. 

Of the 45,000 acres which comprised the whole, it was pro- 
posed to set aside 12,000 acres for potatoes, of which there had 
been frequent shortages at certain periods in the past. If this 
acreage had been achieved it would have gone far to meet the 
total needs of the British Expeditionary Force. The remainder 
of the area was to be planted with oats, although it was realised 
that the resultant crops would have but little effect in reducing 
the tonnage which would be involved in keeping the British Army 
supplied in this respect, and it was for this reason that the more 
bulky crops, such as potatoes, were decided upon. 
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Tho tractors used were of five types. “ Moguls of three 
different horse powers, the “ Emerson and the “ Allis- 
Chalmers.'' They were equipped with three-furrow self -lift 
ploughs of the “ Oliver ” and “ International Harvester ” types. 
Two driv^ers were allotted to each tractor, as they became 
trained, in order that each machine might be kept working at its 
maximum capacity. All tractors were filled with petrol and oil 
over night, so that no delay might occur in starting up next 
morning. 

Cultivation of the land other than by ploughing was carried out 
with convalescent veterinary base horses which, in many cases^ 
had been blinded by gas and were only of value for comparatively 
light work on the land. 

It was on these lines that work went forward until 21st March,, 
and on that date the great German offensive opened. 

It is hardly within the scope of this article to discuss this offen- 
sive from the military point of view. In selecting the Boye area, 
as the scene for agricultural operations, it had been contem- 
plated that it was sufficiently in the rear of the battle zone to 
render it improbable that the agricultural operations would have 
been interfered with by a temporary military siujcess on the 
part of the enemy. It would be idle to argue here whether 
such optimism was justified. 

There was no time for regret and the officers of the Directorate 
realised that their first task was to clear the area of all the 
machinery that had been collected, not only to prevent it from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, but still more important, to 
prevent it from encumbering the roads behind the retreating 
army. The saving of practically everything intact was certainly 
a gilded page in the history of this short-lived enterprise. 

Communication with G.H.Q. from the Directorate Head- 
quarters was somewhat difficult as all the lines were choked with 
more urgent messages. One message, however, was got through 
from G.H.Q. on the telephone, ordering the Directorate to move. 
Prom that point onwards operations were in the hands of the 
Directorate. 

Orders were given for all tractors and personnel north-east of 
Boye, viz., on the side nearest the approaching enemy, to con- 
centrate on Boye itself. All other personnel and tractors were 
ordered to concentrate in the vicinity of the main Eove-Noyon 
road, with a view to withdrawal south and west. On the 24th 
March, the general withdrawal started, all tractors proceedings 
under their own power and all ploughs, rollers and other imple- 
ments being towed behind horse transport. 
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The 10 iJiiles to the first objective in the rear was completed 
without incident, but the news , that the German advance was 
proceeding with rapidity necessitated a further withdrawal imme- 
diately. This was again completed without incident and all the 
columns converged at a point due south of Amiens. 

Forced marches had been made and the pace could not be kept 
up indefinitely. It was therefore decided to make a dump of 
material other than tractors, which could proceed under their 
own power, at a village known as Hargicourt. This village 
ultimately proved the limit of the enemy’s a<lvance. It was in 
fact in the trench lines and was reduced to mins. By a peculiar 
freak of Wiir, however, while the whole area round the dump was 
pitted with shell holes, the implements withni were hardly 
touched, except by shell splinters and were recovered almost 
intact five months later, when the tide turned. 

The withdrawing columns finally reached Rouen after a series 
of marches which were efifected under inevitably trying condi- 
tions, and the greatest credit was reflected upon all ranks for 
the endurance and high sense of discipline which they displayed. 
At Rouen the personnel was reorganised and sent forward to 
construct rear lines of defence. The Directorate returned to 
their old Headquarters at Le Touquet. 

Of incidents there were many during the retreat. In one case, 
an abandoned tractor was pressed into the service of a retreating 
battery, who were finding it difficult to get their heavy 9-in. 
guns into action. In accordance with instructions, this tractor 
had been left with empty water tanks, but notwithstanding, it 
was put in motion and the engine responded to the call, and 
although overloaded, pulled the gun into position. The in- 
experience of the gunner drivers, however, proved too great 
a test and the tractor, after performing this last service, had 
to be counted among the missing. 

One more incident is worthy of mention, and was not without 
humour. Two trac*.tors had been loaned to one of the Armies 
affected by the retreat, for use on the Army Farm, and owing 
to a belated start, finally withdrew under their own power, 
practically on a level with the rear guard troops. The morn- 
ings were misty; the noise of the engines was unfamiliar; and 
reports reached Corps Headquarters that German tanks " 
had succeeded in passing the line of outposts. Counter steps 
were immediately taken to deal with a situation, which was 
only restored when the mist lifted, and revealed two 8/16 
“ Moguls ” making stately and steady progress towards the 
rear. 
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ABERDEEN^ANGUS CATTLK 

J. J. Cridlan. 

Historical Hotes. — The rise of this breed to its present pre- 
eminence is probably the ‘ most remarkable of any of our 
domestic bovine species. The breed is indigenous to the districts 
which are still its headquarters, the North Eastern Counties of 
Scotland, Aberdeen and Forfar (Angus) being its chief 
centres. The precise date at which organic changes have 
given us the Aberdeen-Angus polled breed remains a mystery, 
but there is documentary evidence to prove there were in Aber- 
deenshire cattle without horns more than 400 years ego. The 
current belief that the native cattle of Aberdeenshire have been 
black and hornless, time out of mind, is confirmed by a legal 
document in Vol. Ill, p. 844, of the Spalding Club Antiquities of 
the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff. It describes the ceremony 
obsei-ved in putting John Cumyng, of Culter, Aberdeen, into pos- 
session of his deceased father’s property in 1523. Till 1846, 
when a property changed owners by death or purchase, sasine or 
actual possession was given by the Crown or the Superior to the 
new owner by delivering to him, on the ground, a handful of 
earth as a symbol of the soil of the propeify, and a stone as a 
symbol of the building on it. This was called giving “ yird and 
stane,” At an earlier period, when land was held by personal 
military service, the Crown, before accepting a new owner, 
claimed a money payment called “ relief ” from an heir and 

composition from a purchaser. This made sasine-giving a 
more important function than it was after the abolition of mili- 
tary service tenure. 

In the case mentioned, sasine was given by an ofi&cer of the 
Sheriff of Aberdeen called the “ mayor of fee,” and it was 
effected by John Cumyng selecting and accepting ” unum bovem 
nigrum hommyll ” — a black hummel (hornless) ox — ^valued at 
40s. 8d. Scots. It had represented a plough ox, of which there 
were at the time eight in the plough team, and indicated John 
Cumyng* s right to cultivate the ground. Being a symbol, and 
being selected, it is plain that it was of the kind of oxen common 
and most esteemed in the country at the time, and also that this 
had been a long established custom. 

That progressive Society, The Smithfield Club, did not till 
1892 consider t^is breed to be sufficiently important to allot it a 
sej^rate classification, notwithstanding the fact that l^lr. William 

n 
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McCombie, “ the great deliverer " of Aberdeen- Angus Cattle as 
he has been aptly called, in 1867 brought the great Doddy Ox 

Black Prince ** south, and swept away all the leading cham- 
pionship honours from the Birmingham and Smithfield Shows, 
whence at Her Majesty the Queen’s expressed desire, it was 
forwarded to Windsor for her inspection. Like Saul, William 
McCombie was head and shoulders above his compeers. Bom at 
Tillyfour in 1805, he died in 1880. He carried on the work of 
the pioneer, Hugh Watson of Keillor : what Collings did for the 
Shorthorn, the latter did for the Aberdeen-Angus. In his work 
“ Cattle and Cattle Breeders,” William McCombie pays generous 
testimony to his excellence : ” Amongst those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as breeders of Aberdeen and Angus polled 
cattle, the late Hugh Watson deserves to be put in the front 
lank. We all look upon him as the first great improver and no 
one will question his title to that distincjtion. There is no herd 
in the country which is not indebted to Keillor blood.” 

Previously to his great successes above mentioned, McCombie 
had in 1856, 1857 and 1862 won every first prize for Aberdeen- 
Angus breeding and fat cattle awarded by the French Govern- 
ment at its International Shows, including the Fat Stock 
(Championship of the World. It was not, however, till 1878 
that McCombie reached the zenith of his fame as a breeder 
and feeder, by his triumph over all breeds at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition, where a prize of £100 was offered by the 
French Government for the best animals for breeding purposes 
bred by the exhibitor in the section of animals other than 
French. For this trophy, there competed representatives of 
the Aberdeen- Angus, Shorthorn, Hereford, Devon, Sussex, 
Ayrshire, Highland, Norfolk, Kerry, Dutch, Flemish, Danish, 
Berne Fribourg, Swiss, Piedmontese and Portuguese breeds — 
surely the most representative groups of the breeds of the world 
ever gathered together. The prize was awarded to McCombie ’s 
group, with the group of Sir George McPherson Grant second: 
the Aberdeen-Angus thus providing the champion and reserve 
champion winners. More honours, however, fell to the lot of 
the Doddies of Aberdeenshire. The only occasion on which 
British and French cattle had any opportunity of testing their 
respective merits was in the competition for the £100 prize for 
the best group of beef producing animals, bred by the exhibitor. 
The adjudicating bench was comprised of 31 members of the 
various breeds, and by a majority of 24 to 7 the Aberdeenshire 
group triumphed. It should be noted as affordimg another 
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proof of the early maturing characteristics of the Doddies that 
only one of McCombie's best beef producing group of six, 
was over two years and a few months. 

McCombie’s ideal in breeding cattle was size, symmetry, 
fineness of bone, strength of constitution and adaptability to 
accumulate flesh evenly. Few men in his generation had 
greater all round experience than McCombie; he dealt largely 
in commercial cattle, attended the Smithfield markets with 
regular consignments, and there found that the demand for 
the Doddy by the London butchers exceeded that for any 
other breed, and brought more remunerative prices — a feature 
that impressed the most famous of all present-day Shorthorn 
breeders, Mr. William Duthie of Collynie, who has stated. 

It is some years since I was in the habit of attending the 
London Christmas market, and in those days there was nothing 
I liked to own, and nothing I liked to stand behind better than 
a lot of good Aberdeen-Angus cattle.*' What an appreciation 
from so great an authority ! In these days he is modelling the 
Shorthorn with the Doddy characteristics as nearly as human 
skill can command. 

McCombie's deeds proved an incentive to that able 
veterinarian, Dr. Clement Stephenson, to carry forward the 
black ** banner with a strange device,** the Doddy. He, in 
1885, 1887 and 1894, carried away from the Smithfield Club 
Show the Champion Plate and other trophies. Dr. Stephen- 
son was a keen enthusiast and good judge and did sterling 
work in promoting the interests of the breed: he will fill a big 
place in its historical records. Not the least of his productions 
was his 1885 Champion Heifer, “ Luxury,** which was a 
model of symmetry and economical feeding; its carcass gave 
the minimum of offal to the maximum of prime lean flesh ever 
registered; the purchaser who slaughtered it testified that the 
carcass, when quartered, appeared to have no coarse meat at 
all ; there was little more scrag than in a sheep and the small- 
ness of the bone in proportion to the thickness and weight of 
the carcass* was remarkable. The dead weight of this animal 
was 1,318 lb. showing a percentage of 76| dressed meat to live 
weight, only 23 J per cent, offal. This record will be hard to 
beat, if it is ever beaten. 

The Earl of Strathmore next entered the lists and em- 
blazoned pn the black banner further Smithfield Club 
Championship victories in 1896, 1898, 1901 and 1902. What 
a marvellous quartette were those Aberdeen-Angus heifers, 

Minx,** Ju Ju,’* ** Layia,” and ** Brunhilde of Glamjs.** 
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The carcass of “ Minx of Glamis ** was a remarkably fine 
one, undoubtedly the best of a grand quartette. Other 
Aberdeen-Angus Championship successes have been won by 
Earl Eosebery, The Duke of Portland, CoL Mclnroy, Sir 
Eichard Cooper, J. D. Fletcher and another breeder. 

The Aberdeen-Angus as a Butcher’s Beast.— How far the 
points of excellence aimed at by the breeder are appreciated 
by butchers, is doubtless a question of great interest to those 
agriculturists who desire to produce the best types of the 
various breeds of cattle indigenous to Great Britain, and whose 
successful efforts have been rewarded by raising their countrj^’s 
cattle to such an eminence that its stock is fought by every 
country suitable for cattle breeding. The value of these efforts 
to the butcher continues to be exemplified abroad, especially 
in the United States of America, Argentina, and in recent 
years New Zealand and South Africa, from which sources we 
have been drawing huge supplies to feed our teeming millions. 
So far as the first country is concerned, these supplies of beef 
are almost a thing of the past; it is now difficult for it to feed 
its own increasing population. Notwithstanding its great 
commercial development and its millions of acres, its cattle 
breeding industry has not kept pace with its expanding popula- 
tion and national progress, and consequently it has now to 
resort to importations from the Argentine and elsewhere. 

The estancieros of Argentina, wise in their generation, had 
with much foresight and unstinted outlay raised up from its 
Criolla (native) stock by the aid of the best British bulls, 
principally Shorthorn , vast herds of commercial cattle suitable 
for exportation. When in 1910 I was invited by its great Rural 
Society to judge Aberdeen-Angus cattle for the first time, I 
found the Shorthorn very popular and in the ascendant, the 
Hereford with a wealthy and important following, but the poor 
Doddy the despised and rejected of men. The merits of the 
Aberdeen-Angus were only appreciated, with one or two excep- 
tions, by the smaller and less important section of breeders, 
but what a revolution of opinion and esteem has occurred in 
10 brief years ! One dared hardly then mention the incompar- 
able merits of the Aberdeen-Angus before being “ sat upon 
by the enthusiasts of the other two breeds. 

The American packing houses were, however, just opening 
their first great plant, and knowing so well its mode of pro- 
cedure, I was very optimistic and prophesied those coming 
evehts which were casting their shadows before. The English 
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packing houses had been and were buying the cattle by the 
lump, if I may so term it, irrespective of quality: that was not 
the policy of the Yankee. Quality rules in the Smithfield 
market, and the aim of the American companies has always 
been to secure the best clientele there, viz., the meat traders 
who require the best article and give the highest prices. I 
paid visits to nearly all the leading packing houses and leading 
estancias and advocated the production of baby beef, a series 
of two-year-old bullocks in the place of the 4, 5 and O-y ear- 
old oxen that were so common. Experience of 30 years on the 
Smithfield market gave the assurance that the uplifting of the 
Doddy in the appreciation of this great country was on the 
horizon. Another feature that made assurance doubly sure 
was the prospective Show of Fat Cattle, the first of its kind 
in South America, at which I was invited to stay and judge. A 
new epoch was opening; the show proved a great success. 
There were few Doddies exhibited, and the leading honours 
went to the Shorthorns and Herefords, but it meant salvation 
to the Aberdeen-Angus, for a fat cattle show without repre- 
sentatives of the black and comely would be like Shakespeare's 
greatest play, Hamlet, without its sable-clad Prince of Denmark. 

Figures published recently by the Bural Society of Argentina 
show that the Aberdeen-Angus is now second on the list of the 
pure-bred herds of the beef cattle of Argentina, the Aberdeen- 
Angus being more numerous than the Herefords. Pure bred 
Aberdeen-Angus bulls are sought after for crossing purposes, 
as no better steers for the butcher can be raised than its cross 
with the almost universal Shorthorn. The Secretary of the 
Argentine Angus Society — Senor Bicardo Hogg — has published 
the fact that in the neighbourhood of Concordia alone, there 
are now 300,000 black cows. Mr. James Sidey, the oldest 
exporter of ca^ttle to the Argentine, told me at the Highland 
Society’s Show that he had received from his partner in that 
country a cablegram advising him to sell all purchases possible 
at home with the exception of Angus. Such straws show 
which way the wind blows: the demand of the packers there 
is now for the animal with the maximum of meat for roasting 
with a minimum of coarse. 

In an article some years ago* I gave particulars of specimens 
and measurements of our various cattle of 100 years ago, which 
then met the requirements of the butchers and the public; but 
unless one has the engravings and measurements of those 

• Farmer and Stock Breeder Almanac. 
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monster animals before one it is difficult to realise the results 
attained by breeders of the 20th century, who by selection and 
registration have evolved the type and quality of the breeds 
exhibited at our present-day shows which give so much satis- 
faction to the butcher and the public, not the least important 
feature being early maturity. 

Towards the end of the last century the London and country 
butchers began to resent the character of cattle exhibited at 
the Smithfield Club and other shows. The cow and ewe classes 
then in existence proved sources of loss, the character of the 
meat being so wasteful as to be useless to the customer and 
unprofitable to the trader. Protests were made and the Council 
of the Smithfield Club eventually deleted such classes from its 
schedule. The abolition of the cow and ewe classes did not, 
however, entirely meet the objections to show cattle from the 
butcher’s point of view, and further pressure of the meat 
traders caused the institution of ihe Carcass Section by the 
Club, the Council of which eventually generously provided 
funds for handsome prizes, and the Section is now acknow- 
ledged to be very popular and highly educational. This 
Section is open to all breeds and is now judged by members of 
the meat trade, whose awards have given general satisfaction, 
and definitely fixed the superiority of the Angus, which either 
in its capacity as a pure breed or its value as a cross (principally 
with that other great breed, the Shorthorn) has produced the 
champion carcass of beef on every occasion but one, viz., in 
1903, when a Welsh runt took the laurels. 

The carcass competition was established in 1895, and 
champion prizes were first given in 1899. Since then the 
Angus breed has been successful on five occasions, the Angus- 
Shorthorn Cross on 15, the Angus-Hereford once, the Angus- 
Dexter once, and the Welsh once. Thus in 23 competitions, 
Angus and Angus crosses have been supreme on 22 occasions: 
a remarkable record that cannot be explained away. 

A memorable date in the annals of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
was 1892, the first year distinct classes were allotted to the 
breed at the Smithfield Club Shows. In the main section 
since (26 shows) pure Angus cattle have won the Champion- 
ship 14 times: Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn crosses twice. 
Such a record is so striking that it needs no adjectives to 
accentuate it; yet, the records created by the Angus at the 
Great International Show in Chicago are even more telling. 
Judged by the most expert members of the great packing 
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houses, through whose hands millions of cattle of all breeds; 
pass every year, the following results have been attained. The 
Carcass Competition there was instituted in 1900, and in that 
year a Shorthorn cross was Champion (what kind of cross is 
not stated) , but every year since that date the Championship 
has been gained by pure Aberdeen-Angus cattle or a cross 
therewith, all black and polled. Probably the most remarkable 
collection of beef animals in the wide world is the Car Load 
Lots of 15 exhibited there, matched to perfection like a row 
of peas in a pod. Shorthorn cattle were Champions in 1909; 
Herefords in 1901 and 1903, and Angus the other 15 years of 
the competition. Owing to foot-and-mouth disease Smithfield 
Club shows were not held in 1914 and 1915. 

The Aberdeen-Angus most nearly approaches the ideal 
butcher’s animal. As I wrote in the Live Stock Journal Almanac, 
1910: — “ Meat traders, after continued experience with all 
breeds of cattle are unanimous in awarding the palm to the 
Aberdeen-Angus; short on leg, small in the bone, deep in flesh 
of a fine mellow grain throughout, with well-rounded hooks 
and buttocks, it is undoubtedly the best type of what a beef- 
producing animal should be. Even its coarse parts are more 
valuable than those of other breeds, the flanks and briskets 
have greater depth of flesh and are interspersed with less 
wasteful fat and gristle.” T have likened the Angus to a 
student of economy: — 

” It does a bit at every bite 
And makes the most of every mite.” 

In other words, it puts on fat so regularly and smoothly 
throughout that no loss is occasioned to the butcher by having 
to trim unnecessary fat from parts of the carcass. The butcher 
hates patchiness, which is an evil all breeders should avoid and 
use their best endeavours to eradicate. Shorthorns and Here- 
fords are very prone to accentuate this fault, especially when 
fed for fat stock shows, on the tail head, the hooks, ribs, 
brisket and flanks. Brought up in my youth amongst these 
two breeds, I had a predilection for them, and the height and 
goal of my ambition at that time was to possess a herd of either ; 
but later experience proved incontestably that the Angus 
cattle were supreme as beef producers of the choicest quality, 
and as ” market toppers ” in price could not be equalled. 

This opinion is not biased or unique amongst meat traders. 
Mr. James Brown, chief cattle buyer for Armour and Co., 
who judged the car load lots at the International Live Stock 
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Exposition in 1909, the only occasion when the Shorthorns 
have won this great prize, states: “ An Aberdeen- Angus steer 
is an ideal animal from the butcher’s standpoint, the ripe 
Aberdeen-Angus h^s no superior. The average market per- 
formance of black cattle as indicated by the prize list, demon- 
strates their quality, the meat marbles well. They are high 
dressers, being short-legged and chunky, the meat is in the 
right place with a high percentage of choice cuts. They cut 
up with minimum waste, hence the popularity of beef carcasses 
that have been divested of black hides, with the retailer. 
Buyers are of necessity impartial to breeds; their mission is to 
get good cattle regardless of colour or history. * Blood will 
tell,* and when a buyer locates a drove of weli-bred finished 
Aberdeen-Angus, he knows he has an opportunity to buy 
somethin^) They are smooth, the proportion of weight in loin 
and rib (the most valuable parts) is uniformly heavy.** Henry 
du Plan, buyer for another large packing house, who ; dged 
car load lots in 1907, states: “No better cattle come to 
market than Aberdeen-Angus. A load of black bullocks of the 
same quality and finish as a load of any other kind, will invari- 
ably elicit a bid 10 cents higher than the buyer would feel 
justified in offering for others. The statement that the black 
is an * honest bullock * explains this. When he starts a load 
of black ones towards the scales, he does it with the conviction 
that not only will he get a high percentage of beef, but it will 
be good meat. One reason the butcher is partial to them is 
that they are fine boned, and when an experienced retailer 
enters a beef cooler (refrigerator) to select material to replenish 
his stock, he invariably begins a patient search for the black 
ones, frequently surprising beef men by the certainty with 
which he picks them out of the mass. A black carcass is 
always a nice carcass, and my experience justifies me in stating 
that there are fewer counterfeits in this breed than in any 
other.** Such is the universal opinion of meat experts, an 
opinion so recently endorsed by the sale of Canadian cattle 
bred and fed in Alberta and brought over at the instigation of 
the Honourable Duncan Marshall, Minister of Agriculture, to 
demonstrate the class and quality of the stock being raised in 
the Dominion. There were 7 Herefords, 6 Aberdeen-Angus 
and 2 Shorthorns, sold by auction to leading butchers, and 
the Angus averaged £10 per head more than the other breeds, 
and what is even zfiore incisive 2d. per lb. higher in price. 
Thb biggest classes at Fat Stock Shows are undoubtedly 
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those of the cross breeds, and here the supremacy of the Angus 
in conjunction with the Shorthorn is incontestable. The 
Angus-Shorthom and Shorthorn-Angus crosses provide about 
nine-tenths of the entries, and these breeds undoubtedly 
“ nick ” more advantageously than those of any other two 
breeds, and produce a blue-grey or black commercial animal 
for beef purposes, second to none. They also carry off the 
great bulk of the prizes both in the main cross-bred section 
and carcass competitions. The butchers appreciate these 
crosses highly and acknowledge the grand work done in the 
past century by the breeders of pedigree stock in evolving 
breeds so suitable for their purpose to feed the epicure and 
the multitude. 

The crucial question at the moment to the butcher and the 
public is: Where are we to look for our future supplies of 
meat? Many countries are being tested and exploited. 

Brazil has huge potentialities. Henry Savage Landor in his 
thrilling and interesting work “ Across Unknown South 
America ” has discovered and brought to light vast grazing 
lands, untenanted by animal life, which are well watered and 
capable of sustaining very many millions of cattle. 

Uruguay with its 37,500,000 acres of pasture land devoted to 
cattle raising. 

Paraguay, where a Chicago firm recently bought 20,000,000 
acres of land (and had 12,000,000 more acres in Argentina and 
Uruguay ’under offer) . 

Ilhodesia and the Northern Territories of Australia, are all 
capable of producing and supporting vast herds. These 
countries are already being exploited, and numerous packing 
houses have been established during the past few years. 

This subject is, however, too great a one to more than touch 
upon. Volumes of interesting matter could be written upon 
a matter so vital to the future well-being of our country. Very 
many of our pedigree cattle will, however, be required and 
exported to these countries before the produce are suitable, 
from the home butcher’s point of view, and as the ultimate 
destination of all cattle is the block, it would be to the 
advantage of all breeders to keep in their mind’s eye those 
essential points which enhance the value of all breeds to the 
butcher. 
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THE BREEDING OF GEESE: 

A Profitable Addition to the General or Poultry Farm. 

Stanley Strbbt-Porteb. 

During the last few years probably no industry in this country 
has seen a greater development than that of poultry keeping. 
That which in the past was regarded by most as merely a 
hobby is now recognised as a serious and profitable industry. 

It is encouraging to note that up-to-date progressive 
farmers are at last alive to the fact that poultry keeping on 
modern lines forms one of the most profitable adjuncts to 
general farming. 

The breeding of geese is a branch of the industry that has 
been greatly neglected in this country, and yet it is one of the 
most profitable to farmers and others possessing grazing land. 

Many farmers have a deep-rooted objection to geese, under 
the impression that they spoil the grazing for other stock, and 
it is commonly stated that cattle, etc., will not graze after 
geese. It is quite true that a large flock of geese does consume 
a considerable quantity of grass, but for that matter so does a 
large flock of sheep; and, as a practical farmer himself, the 
writer can absolutely disprove the fact that cattle will not feed 
after geese, and has found that geese pay well for all they 
consume. Further, the manorial value of a flock of geese, if 
not run too thickly, is very great on poor grazing land. 

An additional advantage is the fact, that the birds do not 
need a rich pasture, but will grow and thrive on poor common 
land, of which there is a considerable quantity in many parts 
of the country. They might also be kept with advantage in 
smaller numbers by small-holders and cottagers with suitable 
grazing in the vicinity. 

Given suitable grazing, there is probably no other branch of 
poultry keeping more profitable than the rearing of geese. 
Unlike fowls and ducks, which need constant feeding and care, 
geese will forage for their own living, and after the first few 
days will require practically no grain or meal ration, no expen- 
sive scratching shed, and little attention so long as adequate 
grazing is available. Under these conditions they will feed 
and look after themselves and make very rapid growth. 

Before the War large quantities of geese were reared in Ire- 
land and exported to this country to be fattened. In sonofe 
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districts they were purchased in considerable quantities, run in 
large flocks over the stubbles after harvest, and sold as 
“ Michaelmas geese. To what extent this is carried on at the 
present time the writer is not aware. 

Italy, France and Germany are also large producers of geese, 
and in Germany the breast of the goose is smoked and con- 
sidered a delicacy. 

Breeds. — Of the various breeds of geese probably the best 
known are the Embden and the Toulouse, while the Chinese 
is also well known. Another breed, which is not so well known 
in this country as the others, is the “ Roman,'* which the 
writer considers the best “ commercial " goose of all. Per- 
sonally, however, he has only kept two of the above-mentioned 
varieties, viz. the Roman and the Toulouse. Both of these 
varieties undoubtedly have their good points. The Roman 
might be aptly compared to White Wyandottes or Rhode Island 
Reds and the Toulouse to Indian Game or Dorkings, since the 
Roman goose resembles the breeds of fowls with which I have 
compared them in being of moderate size and far more prolific 
as layers than most other breeds of geese — with the exception 
possibly of the Chinese " — whilst the Toulouse is undoubtedly 
the best heavy-weight Christmas goose obtainable. The Tou- 
louse are very massive and majestic in appearance and do not 
make the rapid growth of the Roman, but though they are 
slower in attaining maturity, they make fine heavy-weight 
geese by the end of the year. Toulouse geese usually commence 
laying in February, and, after laying their first “ clutch " of 
eggs, go “ broody,” afterwards laying a second, and as a rule 
smaller batch of eggs than the first. In colour the Toulouse is 
a dark grey with white under, and is the most handsome 
variety we have. 

Roman geese are much smaller than either Toulouse or 
Embden. They have a very smart, alert carriage and are splendid 
foragers. In colour they are generally white, though some 
have grey markings on head and neck. They weigh from 12 
to 14 lb. ^ when mature, are finer in bone than the Toulouse, 
and carry more flesh in proportion to offal than the heavier 
breeds. No standard has yet been fixed for this breed in Eng- 
land, and consequently they are not provided for at any of our 
large shows and are only in the hands of a compara- 
tively few breeders. They are probably the most prolific geese 
in existence, and like the breeds of ** lajdng ducks ** such as 
Runners, Buff Orpingtons and Khaki Campbells, they breed 
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quite satisfactorily without swimming water^ and' unfertile eggs 
are the exception. 

As this article is written with the object of encouraging the 
breeding of geese for market purposes, no apology is made for 
drawing special attention to this particular breed, which is un- 
doubtedly the “ utility *’ goose of the future. The birds are 
very active foragers and extraordinarily quick growers, and if 
reared on grass and then run on the stubbles after harvest are 
very profitable to sell as “ Michaelmas ** geese. 

Eoman geese generally come into lay towards the end of 
January or early in February. Although they are rather 
addicted to broodiness, and will generally go broody four or five 
times during the season, if shut up at once they are easily 
broken of this, and the writer has frequently had them laying 
again in 7 or 8 days. If required to hatch their own eggs 
they make very reliable sitters and splendid mothers. If it is 
wished to break them of broodiness they should be taken the 
first night they remain on the nest, put in a raised coop with 
slatted bottom and fed liberally, when they will soon re- 
commence laying. 

The writer has little knowledge of either Embden or Chinese 
geese. The former are white and better layers than Toulouse, 
though not so large; they are frequently crossed with the 
Toulouse for producing market geese with good results. 

Breeding and Feeding. — ^In making pens for the breeding 
season one gander may be mated with three geese. Second 
or third season geese are most suitably mated to a 
year-old gander, though good results may be obtained from 
first-season early-hatched geese of the Koraan breed if mated 
to a second-season gander. It is preferable if the breeding 
stock can be given free range and swimming water, but the 
writer keeps a large number of pens of Roman geese for pedi- 
gree purposes and all are kept in confined pens during 
the breeding season without swimming water. In spite of 
this the birds are prolific as layers and their eggs are very 
fertile. This method, however, is not so satisfactory as regards 
the Toulouse breed, which, to give the best results, requires 
free range and water to swim in. 

Through the breeding season, particularly where geese are 
kept in comparative confinement, the birds should be fed 
liberally to obtain a maximum production and the best hatching 
results. During this period one good feed of grain and one of 
soft mash are given each day. 
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As in the case of ducks, gCese require a greater pro- 
portion of animal food in tbeir mash than fowls. Bran, 
middlings, maize meal, Sussex ground oats and fish meal in 
equal parts make a good, serviceable mash for the breeding 
season, while a grain feed consisting of equal parts of sound 
oats and kibbled maize fed in troughs in their drinking water 
is recommended. Grit and oyster shell should also always be 
available for them in their drinking water. 

For the Christmas trade geese require fattening to bring them 
into proper condition. For this purpose they should be shut up 
in an open-fronted shed and given all the food they will con- 
sume. This should be mainly a mash composed of maize meal, 
Sussex ground oats, barley meal, and if available some boiled 
potatoes may be mashed up with the meals; about 10 per cent, 
of fish meal or meat meal may be added with advantage. White 
oats of good quality, which should be steeped in cold water 
for some hours before feeding, also form an excellent food to 
produce fine quality flesh. Food may be given two or three times a 
day when fattening, but any food left over should be removed 
from the troughs after they have finished feeding; if left over 
until the next meal there is a danger of them going off their 
feed. Grit and fresh clean water should always be available, 
but the geese should not be allowed swimming water whilst 
fattening. 

The shed in which they are confined should be kept well 
littered down with clean straw and the birds let out for a good 
swim before being killed, in order to cleanse their feathers. 

Hatching and Bearing. — ^The chief trouble in hatching geese 
is the fact that they commence to lay freely early in the season 
at a time when there is usually a great dearth of broody hens. 
Whilst by force of circumstances the writer has had to resort 
to artificial methods of incubation, be cannot say that this 
method of hatching has even given what may be considered 
suflBciently satisfactory results, and does not therefore recom- 
mend hatching the eggs in incubators if broody hens are 
available. To overcome the difficulty the writer determined 
two years ago to produce broody hens for the purpose, and 
mated some Silkie cockerels with White Wyandotte, Ehode 
Island Bed and Buff Orpington hens. The produce of any of 
these first crosses msdce ideal broody hens for hatching pheas- 
ants, ducks or geese. They are small but wonderful ritters and 
mothers, and after laying a few eggs will invariably go broody, 
and may rear several broods during the season. 
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Since following this method I have never been short of 
broody hens, and they have invariably given good hatching 
results. 

If goose eggs are hatched artificially the temperature of the 
incubator should be 102® F. as in the case of ducks* eggs. It 
is advisable to sprinkle the eggs once a day with water (with 
the chill off) and as soon as they begin to chip ** a piece of 
flannel or old blanket should be well soaked in warm water and 
laid over them for about 10 minutes; this will help to soften the 
membrane of the shell and give far better results than would 
otherwise be obtained. 

There are few prettier sights than a flock of ^ewly-hatched 
goslings, and almost from the first they commence to fend for 
themselves and nibble at the grass. They do not need so much 
brooding as chickens, and a hen of ordinary size will bring up 
15 or 16 if a good mother. 

When artificial rearing is resorted to, the brooder should not 
be at as high a temperature as for chickens; the amount of heat 
required would vary according to the number put in, as the 
goslings will themselves generate a considerable amount of 
heat. This of course also applies to chickens and ducks, and 
the novice frequently suffers considerable loss from the mistake 
of putting a few chickens into a foster mother early in the 
season with insuflScient heat, or again in warm weather by 
placing too many in a brooder, when they become overheated. 
If a fair number of goslings are put into a brooder very little 
heat is necessary after the first two or three days. 

Goslings can be fed practically the satoe as chickens or duck- 
lings, with a little bran, middlings, Sussex ground oats and 
maize meal mixed crumbly. If given a chance to range they 
will soon provide for themselves. After the first fortnight 
during mild, open weather, they need not be fed at all if 
given free range, unless required for early killing. If sold 
as ‘ ‘ Michaelmas ’ * geese they can be picked up for killing from 
the stubbles, provided there has been a sufficiency of grain to 
put them into good condition. It is of course, a mistake having 
built up the frame at a very low cost to, market the geese in 
poor condition, and even though they have had good 
“ shacking ’* on the stubbles it may be found necessary to give 
a little fattening meal to “ finish *’ them. This will add to 
their weight and naturally give them a plumper appearance 
when dressed for table. Incidentally, flesh of a better flavour 
and quality will result., 
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During the next few years every farmer will need to produce 
everything possible from his holding (whether it be large or 
small) that will yield a profit, and he can no longer afford to 
regard poultry keeping as of no importance. Many farmers 
to-day, by keeping well-bred poultry on modem lines, are 
making a profit which goes a long way towards paying their 
rent, but whether they keep poultry as a serious ^junct to 
their business or not, there is no reason why on many farms 
a breeding pen of geese and some well-bred laying ducks^ should 
not be kept. This would not entail the displacement of any 
other stock, and in the aggregate would add considerably to the 
revenue derived from the farming industry and also to the 
food produced in the country. 


Payment of 
Claims under the 
Corn Production 
Acts. 


In accordance with the Corn Production Acts (Eepeal) Act, 
1921, payments in respect of wheat and oats of the 1921 crop 
are payable on 1st of January, 1922, and 
payment cannot in any case be made before 
that date. 

The Ministry will, however, endeavour 
to issue by the end of November a letter 
of notification to each claimant who made a claim in the pre- 
scribed form before 18th July. This letter will only state the 
amount due, the actual Pay Order being issued at the end of 
December. The above arrangement will not, however, apply 
to claims made after 18th July or to claims which require fuller 
investigation. These will be dealt with as soon as possible 
after the completion of the examination of the first batch of 
claims, and Pay Orders will be issued without any letter of 
notification. 

The total number of claims now received is approximately 
200,000. The task of dealing with this number of claims is a 
very considerable one, and it is hoped that farmers will appre- 
ciate the fact that the Ministry is making every effort to ensure 
that payments shall be made by 1st January next. 

Occupiers who have made a claim on the proper form and 
have received an acknowledgment are requested to refrain from 
writing to the Ministry on the subject as such correspondence 
tends to delay the work of examining and dealing with the claims. 


* See this Journal^ April, 1921, p. 54. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF DAIRY CATTLE 
IN DENMARK. 


Habald Fabbb, 

Danish Agricultuml Commissioner in London. 

The first part of this article, published in the October issue 
of the .Tot!RKAIi, deals with the influence of Milk Recording 
on the Breeding of Dairy Cattle, the method of keeping 
Family and Official Herdbooks ; and the Inheritance of Milk 
Yielding Capacity through the Bull. 

Influence of Bulls on Milk Yield. — When the milk recording 
societies had worked for a considerable number of years, and 
something like 15,000 herds including 260,000 cows, or about 
one-fifth of all the cows in the country, were entered in the 
societies, a very considerable amount of information was avail- 
able annually as to the yields of individual cows and as to their 
sires and dams. As a result of the measures already described, 
many good bulls were being used in the country, chiefly in the 
many Cattle Breeding Societies. These bulls were mated with 
dams with recorded yields and the yields of the offspring were 
also recorded. All that was required, therefore, was a systematic 
investigation of this vast material of the milk recording societies 
in order to bring out in figures the influence of the different 
bulls on the yield of their progeny. The Law of 1912 on Breed- 
ing of Domestic Animals, therefore, made it a condition for 
obtaining the Government grant to milk recording societies that 
the societies should send annually to the Federation of Agricul- 
tural Societies of their respective Province a report with a list 
of all the cows controlled by the society. The report must show 
for each cow the name or number, day of birth, sire and dam, 
record of yield of milk by quantity and quality, amount of food 
consumed (by “ food units ”) and the day of calving, with infor- 
mation of the marking of the calf and how it has been disposed 
of. It was further provided that the Provincial Federations shall, 
as far as possible, tabulate this statistical material and publish 
such reports based thereon as they consider to be of interest to 
the cattle' breeding industry. These records, properly tabulated, 
evidently contain the necessary material for judging the influence 
on the yield of the progeny of the parents and particularly of 
the sire. 

These investigations are now carried out to a large extent in 
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the ditferent Provinces by the officers of . the Provincial Federa- 
tions, and the Government gives a grant of *£500 to help to defray 
the cost.* The influence of the sire is found by cornparing the 
yields of dams with those^ of iheir female progeny by the sire. 
The character of chief interest in a butter-producing country 
like Denmark is the percentage of fat in the milk. In some cases, 
such as in Funen, the quantity of milk is also taken into account. 

The following table shows the influence of five bulls of the 
Jutland Breed on the percentage of fat in the milk of their female 
progeny. It records in the case of each bull the average 
percentage of fat in the milk of the dams and of their 
progeny by the bull, the number of progeny being also stated. 
In the Inst two columns are given the calculated amounts of 
butter yielded by 6,000 lb. of milk, by dams as well as by their 
daughters by the sire in question. 


Name of Bull 

Number 

of 

Progeny 

1 

Average Percentage i 
of Fat in Milh of j 

Daughters 1 Dams i 

Calculafet 
hatter fn 
Ih. of r 
^)M’M.htf•r^ 

1 yield rf 
3771 6,000 
Yiilh of 

Dams 





ih. 

lb. 

1. Assisterit 11 

66 

3-87 > 

3*r>o 

260 

234 

2. Assistent Lem 

49 

3*8 1 

3-47 

258 

232 

3. Assistent Aksel 

99 

3-72 

3-28 

250 

218 

4. Assistent Toftegaaid 

i 26 

3-63 

1 3*27 

242 

218 

5. Emb Britten 

1 46 

3-71 

3*36 

260 

224 


It will bo seen that these five bulls have influenced the milk of 
their progeny so as to raise its content of fat from 0.35 to 0.44 
p(^r cent, above the percentage of fat in the milk of their dams, 
so increasing the average butter production by more than 10 
per cent. The bulls numbered 1, 2 and 3 are brothers, and 4 is 
a son of 2. These four belong to the prominent bull family 
“ Assistent ’’ with many members in the Hordbock of Bulls 
of the Jutland Cattle. 


Many similar records of the influence of related bulls on the 
yields of their progeny can be extracted from the herd books 
of Danish dairy cattle. Mr. Morkeberg has kindly sent me the 


^ On the Bud^^et for the financial year 1020-21 tlie followin^j: amounts in 
aid of cattle breeding were included, necordin^i: lo the Law of 8th June, 1912, 
as amended 12th February, 1919 : — 

Prizes at Agricultural Shows 
Prizes at Provincial Shows 


Prizes for Bulls at State Shows 
Cattle Breeding Societies ... 

Milk Recording Societies,.. 

Competitions for whole Herds 

Tabulating Reports from Milk Recording Societies in 
order to find the infiuenoe of parents on their progeny 500 
Note. — ^The two first items are* for prizes for all animals, so that 
part of these sums is available for prizes for cattle. 


£6,000 

1,500 

2,000 

6,000 

6,000 

500 


only 
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following records concerning mombers of a bull family of the 
Bed Danish Dairy Cattle.* The “ Birk Bulls, with the years 
of their birth, are arranged in the following genealogical table : — 


1. Birk, 1899. 


I' 


2. Heriuld, 190.S. 3. Birk wikke, 1904. 4. BirkJim, 1904. 

_ . . . 


5. Jason, 1906. 6. Thjalfe, 1906. 7. Kretlieus, 1907, 


The following table gives for each of these bulls the number 
of progeny by various dams, also the average yield of milk, per- 
centage of fat, and calculated 3 neld of butter, for both dams and 
their progeny. These averages arc calculated ]or corresponding 
years, taking the yields of the dam only for as many years, 
beginning with the }*ear of first calving, as the years for which 
the yields of her progeny are known. 


Bull I Progeny. ^ Dams. 


1 

N». : 

Xumber 

Yield of 
Milk 

Fat per 
cent. 

Yield of 
Buttci 

Yield of 
Milk 

Fat per 
cent. 

1 Yield of 
Butter 

1 . 



11 ). 


11). 

11). 


1 11 .. 

1 : 

60 

8,424 

304 

372 

7,962 

3-70 

i 330 

2 

21 

9,302 

4-35 

453 

9,731 

3-81 

^ 414 


30 

9,05.3 

3-83 

387 

8,639 

3*38 

326 

4 

10 

9,214 

9,229 

3-91 

403 

9,000 

3-46 

345 


33 

4-25 

440 

8,884 

3 73 

367 

(*» 

34 

8,582 ; 

.3-91 

374 

8,703 

3 56 

350 

7 


9,427 ; 

4-05 

427 

1 

8,534 

3 65 

! 348 

Averages : 

9,033 j 

1 

4-03 1 

408 , 

8,792 

3*61 

j 

354 

i 


The average influence of these seven bulls on the yields of 
their offspring has been to increase the yield of milk slightly, 
by 2.7 per cent, above that of their dams, and to increase the 
percentage of fat in the milk by 0.42, the effect being to increase 
the average yield of butter of the offspring by 64 lb. per annum 
(or 15 per cent.) above that of their dams. 

It will be noticed that while for two of the bulls, Nos. 2 and 6, 
the average yield of milk of the offspring was lower than that 
of their dams, the average percentage of fat in the milk was 
increased in the case of every hull, the increase ranging from 
0.24 to 0.64 per cent. 

This development of the work of the milk recording societies 

* These records are from reports by J. Fr. Bederseu, Odense, 1915, and 
by J, Fisker, Copenhagen, 1921, to the Provincial Agricultural Federations 
in Funen and Sealand respectively. 
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— the determination by means of the milk records wliich bulb 
are able to transmit to their progeny the character of high yield 
of rich milk — ^has modified the aim of the modern breeder of 
dairy* cattle. The line-breeding which hitherto had been the 
principal feature was found to restrict unduly the number of 
animals between which to choose sires and dams. What is now 
mostly desired is to find bulls with a good influence on the milk 
yield. Both within the Red Danish Dairy Cattle and the Jut- 
land Breed, much of the progress during later years can be traced 
back to the influence of a few bulls having remarkably strong 
power to transmit higher milk yielding capacity to their progeny. 

The use of milk records in the breeding of dairy cattle both 
by line-breeding and by employing bulls selected as explained 
above, has now been carried on by many breeders for s sufficient 
number of years to show definite results. The following figures 
are taken from the records of various herds of the three breeds, 
the Red Danish, the Jutland and the Shorthorn, mostly herds 
of moderate size, owned by peasants in various parts of the 
country. They give the average yields of the herds at two 
different periods. 

Red Danish Bukkd. 


Year. 

Yield of Milk. 

Fat. 

Yield of Butter. 


\ h . 

per cent. 

lb. 

1905-06 

8,041 

3'58 

356 

1915-10 

10,041 

411 

462 

1905-06 

9,427 

3-40 

.356 

1915-16 

11,282 

4-30 

546 

1900-01 

9,104 

345 

3.50 

1914-15 

10,366 

Jutland Breed. 

4*19 

486 


Yield of Milk. 

Fat. 

Yield of Butter. 


lb. 

per cent. 

lb. 

1900-01 

5,315 

3*09 

183 

1916-17 

8,175 

3*87 

354 

1897-98 

5,922 

3.01 

196 

1913-14 

8,5.38 

3.84 

367 

1900-01 

6,228 

3*42 

240 

1913-14 

8,844 

Shorthorns. 

3*90 

385 

Year. 

Yield of Milk. 

Fat . 

Yield of Butter^ 


lb. 

per cent. 

l*b. 

1903-04 

6,349 

3*30 

238 

1915-16 

9,445 

3*85 

407 

1901-02 

6,864 

3*62 

277 

1911-12 

10,164 

4*06 

460 


Many more instemces could be given ot herds with a similarly 
improved yield, because these results are not obtained merely by 
a few eminent breeders but by many farmers, large and smalL 

0 2 
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The best cattle on the islands had already attained a fair yield of 
milk before the beginning of this century; they have therefore 
relatively gained most in respect of the richness of their milk. 
In Jutland, on the other hand, the greater increase has been in 
the quantity of milk. Averaging 18 herds of all three breeds 
during a period of about 14 years there has been achieved the 
very creditable result that the production of butter has been 
increased by more than fifty per cent., while the yield of milk 
lias been increased by 26 per cent. 

The influence of the progressive farmers on their neighbours 
lias tended to raise the general standard of the dairy cattle 
throughout the country. Even farmers who take no part in the 
work of the milk recording societies reap a certain amount of 
benefit from these as they learn where good animals for breeding 
can be bought. 

Grants for Prizes a| Shows. — ^It has already been mentioned 
that by the Law of 1912 on Breeding of Domestic Animals the 
State made it a condition for giving grants to milk recording 
societies that they should send a report of yield and pedigree 
of each tested animal to their respective Provincial Agricultural 
Federation. The State took further steps to encourage the 
breeding of animals with good records, by making certain stipu- 
lations as to the grants to agricultural societies to be used to 
supplement prizes at shows. Section 3 of the Law of 1912 con- 
tains the following provisions : — 

“ After the expiration uf two years from the enactment of this Law no 
#^rant shall be given for prizes for bulls of flaiiy breeds unless reliable 
information be given of the yield of milk of their dams by quantity and 
by percentage of fat. 

“ After the expiration of live years from the enactment of this Law no 
grant shall be given for prize.s for cows of daily breeds unless reliable 
information be given of their yield of milk by (piantity and by percentage 
of fat.” 

It is worthy of note that, as in most similar aids to agriculture 
given by the Danish Government, these provisions did not intro- 
duce anything new or show the farming world a novel develop- 
ment, but rather confirmed and made of general application 
Tvliat had already been introduced by some of the agricultural 
societies and found to be practical and useful. At the time when 
the Law of 1912 was being drafted, the conditions requiring infor- 
mation as to yields had already been in force for years at many 
of the agricultural societies’ shows on the islands. They had 
not been applied to the same extent in Jutland, although at a 
Jubilee Bhow in 1897 the Federation of Jutland Agricultural 




Fig. 5. — Family group of Rc<l Pani^b Dairy 
Owner'. Lar- Jensen Tsimlelstru]). 
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Societies had made it a condition for competing for prizes in a 
class for “ butter cows " that in order tio be eligible the cows 
should have records of their yields as' supplied by the milk 
recording societies. 

At shows the records of milk yield now form an important 
part of the judging, but they are used somewhat differently in 
the different Provinces. The local agricultural societies and the 
provincial federations of such make their own rules for their 
local, provincial, or State shows — ^rules which naturally 
conform to the provisions of the Law regarding grants by the 
State, but which are usually considerably more stringent. It 
would need too much space to explain the various rules of the 
different societies, and it will be sufficient for the present purpose 
to give some of the rules for the provincial shows held by the 
Associated Agricultural Societies in Funen. 

Cows are admitted only when reliable information is given 
of their milk yield, by quantity and quality, and young stock 
only when such information is given concerning their dams. The 
milk records may be obtained from the Biennial Competitions 
of Whole Herds, from the Laboratory of Agricultural Besearch 
at Copenhagen, or from the milk recording societies. 

Red Danish cattle are shown in eight classes, the five first con- 
sisting of individual animals, the three last of collections : — 

1. Bulls a<<ed 1 to years. 

2. Bulls aged to 2 years. 

3. Bulls aged 2 to 3 years. 

4. Cows from herds of four cows or less. 

5. Heifers, aged 1 to 3 years which have not calved, from herds of four 

cows or less. 

6. Collections of cows. From herds of 15 cows 3 must be shown, from 

herds of IG to 30 cows 4 must be shown, and so on until from herds 
of more than 100 cows 8 must be exhibited. Each of tlie cows must 
have yielded an average of 330 lb. of butter per annum, and milk 
containing 3*G0 per cent, of fat ; a lower percentage of fat shall not 
disqualify a cow which has yielded an average of 385 lb. of butter. 
A special award can be given for a liigher yield according to certain 
rules. 

7. Families. The families may be either (1) cows descended from one 

dam, at least three cows being shown, descended from the cow 
through the female line, and only one generation may be omitted, 
or (2) four or more cows descended from one sire. Same conditions 
as to yield as in class 6. 

8. Collections of heifers, aged 1 to 3 years, which have not calved. 

When the judging is finished the animsls or collections within 

each class are placed in the show yard in order of merit according 
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*0 the number of points gained from judging by appearance — 
•ize, build and other external characters. 

Particular interest attaches to the rules of judging bulls in 
the first three classes. 

The bulls are judged by appearance, and placed in order 
according to the points obtained, the finest bull being placed 
at the head of the line in each class, then the next best and so 
on. The judges can give up to 24 points, and no bull can be 
awarded a prize if it gains less than 10 points. 

It is a condition without which no bull can compete for a prize 
at the Show that the milk yields of its dam, dam's dam, and sire's 
dam have been reliably recorded, and the records must be given 
up to the 30th September previous to the show if Ih? animals 
were then alive. It is a further condition that the dam on an 
Average of all the recorded years shall have yielded S40 lb, of 
Ixttier, and milk tvith not less than 3.60 per cent, of fat; or 
S35 lb. of butter, and milk with not less than 3.40 per rent, of 
jat. If the average per cent, of fat in the milk of the dam is 
below 3.G0 but not below 3.50 the bull shall be eligible if the 
average percentage of fat in the milk of the dam, dam's dam, 
and sire’s dam is 3.60, and if these dams fulfil the requirement 
as to yield of butter specified for the bull's dam. This average 
is calculated by first calculating the average of the yields of e*ich 
cow for all the recorded years and then taking the mean of these 
three figures. For cows which have calved the first time before 
the 1st January, 55 lb. of butter are added to their yields of 
butter for eac^h of the two first recorded years. For (^ows which 
haVe cfilved the first time between ,tho 1st January and the 
Ist May, 55 lb. of butter are added to their yield of butter for 
the second recorded year only. 

Besides the prize forjudging by appearance already mentioned, 
the bull can be awarded a special recognition for descent. The 
judges can give up to 24 points for the external appearance of 
ancestors and their ability to improve the race, as evidenced by 
information in herdbooks, show catalogues, personal knowledge, 
etc., and 24 points for the recorded yields of ancestors. This 
prize for descent does not influence the placing of the bull in 
the line. On a card suspended from the neck of the bull informa> 
tion is given of the points gained by the bull both for judging 
by external characters and for descent. 

Ooncluaion. — ^It has been the writer’s aim to show how the 
work of the milk recording societies has gradually exercised a 
greater and greater influence on the system of cattle breeding in 
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Denmark. It first helped to eliminate the wasters, cows that 
consumed greater money values than they yielded in milk. It 
then largely increased the usefulness of fiunily herdbooks and 
official herdbooks by giving reliable information of actual yields 
where hitherto opinion of the performance of a cow rested on 
outward signs. It based the judging of entire herds in the 
biennial competitions on a firm foundation of figures, and did 
the same for the judging at shows, coupled, of course, with a 
consideration of the animals as to harmonious build, colour, size 
and other qualities. It proved that hi^ milk yielding capacity 
is a character that can be inherited through the dam and, still 
more important, that it can be inherited through the sire. It 
thus gave rise to the recognition of “ bull families," the male 
members of which possess the quality of improving the yields 
of their progeny beyond that of their respective dams. The milk 
recording societies have undoubtedly been a very great help to 
the breeding of dairy cattle for milk production; they have, in 
fact, gone a long way towards reducing it to something like an 
exact science based on definite figures of yield instead of vague 
ideas and outward appearances with no Imown relationship to 
yield. This influence of the milk recording societies is shown 
by a very material improvement in the yield. The societies 
have made milk production more profitable and the breeding 
of dairy cattle more interesting. 

In a butter producing country the percentage of fat in the 
milk is a very important factor, and the raising of the average 
percentage has been the chief object of the milk recording 
societies in Denmark, though they have also aimed at increasing 
the yield of milk by quantity. When a large milk yield is 
desired and the richness is not of so great an importance, for 
instance, where milk is produced for sale and consumption as 
such, the object of the societies is simpler and should therefore 
be more easily attained : it is, in fact, a single one instead of a 
<louble one. In this connection it is worth while saying that in 
the opinion of Mr. Morkeberg : “ the capacity to yield much milk 
and the capacity to yield rich milk are two different characters, 
both hereditary but inherited the one independent of the other." 
If that be so it should be considerably easier, aided by milk 
records, to develop only one of these qualities instead of develop- 
ing them both. 
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THE MINISTRY’S RESEARCH (RAT) 
LABORATORY. 

0. L. Claremont, B.Sc. fLond.), F.I.C., 

Research Chemist, Rat Destruction BraraJi, 

At first sight it might be supposed that rat destruction is a 
simple matter, not offering much scope for scientific research. 
Such, however, is not the case, for although rat destruction has 
been carried out for many years by empirical methods, no con- 
siderable success has been achieved. Of late years, hokvever, 
scientists and health oflBicials all over the world have given atten- 
tion to the subject, and there are gradually being accumulated 
facts which, it is hoped, will lead to greater success in the future. 

The necessity for rat destruction cannot be questioned. 
Statistics show the enormous material damage, amounting to 
many millions of pounds sterling annually, caused by rats and 
mice in destroying property, especially stored and growing food- 
stuffs; while the danger of rats and mice as carriers of diseases 
which attack human beings and domestic animals is well known. 

Methods of Destruction. — ^Four methods of rat destruction 
are available, namely, hunting, trapping, the use of a virus, and 
])oisoning. The rat population is largely limited in numbers by 
the available food supply and shelter. Adequate rat proofing is 
therefore desirable wherever practicable : this alone will tend 
to reduce their numbers considerably. 

The first two methods need not be discussed at length; both 
are limited in their application, and in the case of trapping there 
is difficulty in taking sufficient numbers to clear badly infested 
areas. Further, rats soon become wary of traps of all kinds and 
avoid them. Mention might here be made of the method of 
destruction known as the ‘‘ Bodier system. This depends on 
trapping alive, destroying all females caught, and releasing the 
nvilos. It is supposed that the males, then greatly outnumbering 
the females, will prey on each other and on the surviving 
females. 

The virus method, when introduced some years ago, W'as hailed 
as a great advance in scientific rat destruction, but experience 
has hardly justified the claims made for it. It may be well to 
explain the method. Some years ago, a French scientist found 
that the mice in a certain area were dying in unusual numbers, 
and on investigation the cause was traced to an intestinal germ. 
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After many experiments he succeeded in isolating and cultivating 
the germ artificially^ and raising its virulence until it was strong 
enough to kill not only mice but also rats. It had, however, no 
effect on other animals. The virus method depends on feeding 
the rats with baits containing cultures of living germs; the^e 
infect the animals, which die in 10 or 12 days, and the disease 
spreads among the survivors. Several types of virus or germ 
lat poisons have been placed on the market. Unfortunately 
there are objections to this method which, in many respects, 
offers an ideal means of destruction. These objections are : — (1) 
Ihe varying susceptibility of the rats to the disease, as some do 
not die when they take the germs; (2) sublethal doses tend to 
immunise the rats to the disease, so that a relatively immune 
race of rats would be evolved; and (3) there is the risk of the 
organism used being either initially pathogenic to other animals 
or developing in its passage through the rat a higher virulence 
which might affect other animals, and even human beings. Cases 
of illness in human beings have been attributed to rat virus. 
(41 Lastly, there is some doubt as to the extent to which the 
disease is transmitted from rat to rat, for as it is not a con- 
tagious disease it can only be transmitted by ingestion of the 
germs. For these reasons the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Ministry of Health do not favour the virus method of rat destruc- 
tion. Bacteriological science has not, however, said its last word 
on this subject, and the objections may be overcome in the 
future. 

Po'isoning is by far the most important method. With proper 
precautions it can be used anywhere ; when suitably applied it 
is remarkably effective ; and it therefore offers the best solution 
of the problem at present. Poisons are substances which, when 
introduced into the living organism, cause death or injury. 
(Strictly they include disease germs, but for the present 
purpose these are excluded. 1 Some substances, such as strych- 
nine and morphine, are dangerous poisons, but if given in small 
quantities are valuable drugs. Other substances, such as 
bismuth or iron salts, and strong vegetable purgatives, are not 
ordinarily regarded as poisons, but if taken in excessive amounts 
may come within the above definition. There is a large field 
from which to choose a rat poison. 

It should be noted that all methods of rat destruction should 
be carried out in conjunction with rat proofing, for in the end 
it is largely the amount of shelter and food available which 
determines the rat population. 
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Why Besearch is Necessary. — ^From the above remarkB on 
the virus method, it is clear that there is a wide held for further 
work, which can only be done in properly-equipped bacteriological 
laboratories by a scientific staff. In the case of poisons, it 
might be thought that the need for research is not obvious, 
but poisonmg is a certain and much-used method and the need 
is real. It is necessary to know, for instance, what is the least 
quantity of poison which will kill a rat of average size; wh^t 
quantity to put in the bait ; and how much bait to use. All these 
points require experimental tests, and the necessary experiments 
can only be carried out under a licence from the Home Secretary. 
Another very important question is the extent to which poisons 
are dangerous to other animals, and this is ono of the chief 
directions in which research is being carried out, t.e., to 
endeavour to find posions which, while fatal to rats, will be 
relatively harmless to domestic animals and human beings. 
The stability or keeping qualities of poisonous preparations 
involves much purely chemical research. Even trapping is not 
so simple as it seems, for experiments in India and elsewhere 
show that the dimensions of the trap are of great importance. 

For these reasons the Ministry of Agriculture, acting on the 
advice of the Eat Destruction Branch, decided to equip a- 
research laboratory for work on this subject, and further, since 
the Government were occupiers under the Rats and Mice 
(Destruction) Act, 1919, it was decided to run a small factory 
in conjunction with the laboratory for the purpose of supplying 
suitable raticides for use on Government premises. Apart from 
this there is an intimate relationship jbetween the work of the 
T.aboratory and the Factory : results obtained in the Laboratory 
can be checked by practical tests on a fairly large scale. 

The Ministry’s Laboratory. — The Research (Eat) laboratory 
and Factory are situated on the top floor of one of the old 
blocks at Mount Pleasant Post Ofi&ce, E.C., in what was once 
pai-t of the Cold Bath Prison, The staff consists of the Research 
Chemist (who is responsible for the chemical and biological 
work and also for the management of the factory), one laboratory 
assistant, and two men and a boy for the factory work. The 
Laboratory is equipped, so far as funds permit, with the usual 
appai’atus of a chemical laboratory. In the factory there are 
mixing machines, a dough brake and biscuit cutter for making 
rat poison biscuits, a large gas-fired oven for baking, a'percolator 
for preparing Squill extract, a still for distilUng water, mincing 
machines, and other miscellaneous appliances. 
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Tlie work of the Laboratory includes the chemical examination 
of various proprietary raticides on the market as well as many 
rat poisons the formulse of which are supposed to be secret but 
which usually prove to contain nothing startling. In addition, 
raw materials purchased for the factory, or submitted from out- 
side sources, are examined and toxicological analyses made in 
cases where rat poison is suspected. A large amount of work 
is done at the request of firms who manufacture or are desirous 
of manufacturing raticides and are anxious to ensure that their 
preparations are toxic. A good deal of investigation has been 
carried out on the various poisons in use as raticides, especially 
Barium Carbonate, Red Squills (Scilla manUma), Sodium 
Fluoride, etc. 

As an example of the problems to be solved, an account of 
the Red Squill referred to above may be interesting. The Red 
Squill is a bulb not unlike a large reddish onion and varies from 

lb. to 2 lb. in weight. It grows in various countries on the 
Mediterranean littoral. Very little is known of the chemistry 
of this plant, and the little that has been published is scattered 
in various German books, making progress slow. The plant 
is similar tc the Squill of medicine, and its poisonous properties, 
so far as rodents are concerned, have been known for a very 
long time, though the white medicinal bulbs do not appear to 
be poisonous to rats. In the raw state the bulb is poisonous, but 
baits containing choppod-up bulb do not retain their toxicity very 
long. If, however, the bait be cooked its keeping quality is 
greatly increased. The bulbs when dried and powdered are also 
toxic, though the powders thus made vary a good deal, and the 
exact conditions necessary for ensuring maximum- strength are 
not understood. The minimum lethal dose of powdered bulb 
for a medium-sized rat is from 1 to 2 grains. A liquid poison 
can also be obtained bv steeping the bulbs in water and 
pouring off the liquor. If kept in tightly-stoppered vessels this 
extract keeps toxic for a considerable time. The actual poisonous 
substance in these bulbs is not known, though two or three 
substances are said to have been isolated, but the descriptions 
are very conflicting. Whatever it is, it must be fairly powerful. 
Further, it is not known whether the -toxicity of the bulb varies 
at different stages of its growth, though this is very likely, and 
it is important to know when it is most toxic. Neither is much 
Icnown as to the exact qu^^ntity required to kill dome*^tic animals, 
though it is certainly relatively large. A South African variety 
-of Squill (Xhginea.Burkei) is being investigated. It appears to 
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be poxBOiious to rats. Work has also been done on possible 
alternative poisons to those in present use, so far, however, 
with inconclusive results. 

Other Poisons. — It has already been indicated that the choice 
of a poison is very wide; the poisons actually in use, however, 
are comparatively few. It may be well to summarise the 
requirements of a practical rat poison. It must be : — 

1. Eelatively harmless to domestic animals 

2, Cheap and readily procurable. 

8. Effective on rats and mice, that is, reasonably small doses 
should kill. 

4. Tasteless, or, at any rate, without a repellant taste. 

5. Easy and clean to handle and be readily incorporated for 
making the bait. 

6. Capable of keeping well and retaining- its toxicity. 

These conditions narrow down the choice considerably, and 

there are not a great many substances which will satisfy them. 
The first condition practically eliminates all the substances 
popularly recognised as poisons; nevertheless a great many of 
the rat poisons on the market contain either arsenic, strychnine, 
or phosphorus, the last-named being especially popular, partly 
because it can be bought without the restrictions of the Pharmacy 
A('t, which apply to the first two. Where there is little or no 
risk of poisoning other animals, the use of these poisons is safe 
enough, and they are certainly effective, though arsenic is 
somewhat variable in its results, while the use of phosphorus is 
attended by some risk of fire. Actually, strychnine is said to be 
cheapest, per rat killed. As a general rule, however, the indis- 
criminate use of these dangerous poisons is to be deprecated, 
and the use of alternative and less dangerous poisons should be- 
encouraged. 

Of the less dangerous poisons Barium Carbonate and Bed 
Squill have been found most effective for killing rats. In fact, 
they are just as good and cheap as the more dangerous poisons, 
riiid they have the great advantage of being far less poisonous 
to domestic animals and human beings. 

The Composition of Baits. — ^There is, of course, no such tiling 
as a poison which will kill rats and mice and nothing else ; what 
is wanted is to reduce the risk as much as possible by using: 
poisons to which rats and mice are peculiarly susceptible. Now“ 
the success of a rat poison depends not so much on its actual 
toxicity as on its being presented in a form that is acceptable to 
and readily taken by the rodents. 
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Apart from mere palatability, several points require considera- 
tion, such as the size of the bait and the amount of poison in it. 
A bait should be small enough for a hungry rat to eat it all, and 
should contain enough poison to kill. If a bait will kill even 
if only half of it is eaten, so much the better. 

Experiments carried out at the Ijaboratory showed that rats 
eat about one-tenth of their body weight per diem ; hence a bait 
of 30 to 60 grains is suitable and represents about one-tenth of a 
day's food supply. Each such bait should contain a lethal dose ; 
to obtain this the following percentages of toxic agent in the 
baits prepared are used: — 

Arsenic 5 % Each bait being about 20 grains. 

Barium Carbonate 25% ,, ,, ,, 30 ,, 

Squill Bulbs 20% ,, ,, 50 

Squill Powder 20% ,, .,25 

Baits should be prepared in such a way that they are ready 
for use; such operations as spreading on bread, etc., should be 
avoided. The quantity to be used should be clearly stated in 
common measures, such as a teaspoonfuL It is, however, an 
tulvantage to prepare the bait in tablet or biscuit form, as the 
(juantity used and the amount of poison per bait are then easily 
controlled. The most important point of all is that the bait should 
bo attractive to the rodents, and this can only be decided by 
experiment and observation in the Ijaboratory followed by field 
trials. It is here that the close association of the Factory and 
Ijaboratory is specially valuable. 

Each poison should be made up in several varieties of bait, 
so that if one kind is not taken a change can bo made. The 
Ttiost frequently used bait is a mixture of oatmeal and fat, to 
form a hard paste ; this is more useful in winter than in summer. 
Another very useful way is to mix the poison w'Hh flour, work 
up into a dough, and prepare biscuits or tablets, which are then 
baked. Variety of flavour can be obtained by introducing such 
substances as grated cheese (the older the better), minced fisli 
or fish meal, and sugar. Baits with no natural odour are slightly 
flavoui^ed with aniseed or rhodium oil. Differences of opinion 
exist as to the advantages of this but slight flavourings are 
generally favoured. 

Successful rat destruction depends not. only on the choice of 
suitable toxic agents, made with due regard to their chemical and 
toxic properties, but also on the adaptability of the baits to the 
varyipg tastes of the rat. In England, the rat generally prefers 
variety, t.e., in a cheesemonger's the best bait would probably 
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be fish. Id India, however, it is found that a bait similar to 
their usual diet is most successful. 

The baits prepared at the Factory are supplied to the various 
Government Departments, and a few notes on the organisation 
of this side of the work may be of interest. The Office of Works 
have three rat officials, who were trained by the Ministry’s 
technical staff. These men work under the direction of the 
chemist-in-charge, to whom complaints of infestation in the 
London area are sent. The building is then inspected and suit- 
able treatment applied, the bait being drawn direct from the 
Factory, Cases of difficulty are referred to the Hat Destruction 
Branch, when arrangements are made for inspection and advice 
by the technical staff. Bait is also supplied on application 
for use at H.M. Office of Works buildings in the provinces; at 
Admiralty and War Office establishments at home and abroad, 
and at other buildings and areas occupied by Government 
Departments. In general the treatment has succeeded in ending 
the nuisance or greatly reducing it. Many of the buildings 
treated are in badly-infested areas and continuous efforts have 
to be made to effect permanent improvement, but even in the 
worst cases persistent efforts with varying bait, supplemented 
by trapping, have been successful. 
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PIGS FOR BACON. 

Sanders Spencer. 

Changes Leading to the Modern Type of Bacon Pig.— The 

changes which have taken place during the past half-century 
in the form, weight, quality and degree of fatness of the pigs 
intended for conversion into bacon, have been equally as exten- 
sive as in the pigs intended for consumption as fresh pork.* 
We might even go further and express the opinion that the so- 
called bacon curer’s pig has assumed a special form and character, 
markedly distinct from the pork pig. 

T^hese changes have been due to various causes, one of the 
chief of which was the introduction some forty-five years ago of 
cold air chambers into* the bacon factory. These enabled the 
bacon curer to carry on his trade with the same amount of ease 
and as little loss during the summer as during the winter months. 
This in turn made it unnecessary for the slaughtered pigs to 
carry so great an amount of fat as was needed when the meat 
had to be heavily salted to keep it sweet during the hot weather. 
The proportion of fat to lean was also requisite to stimulate the 
appetite of the consumers, who were not tempted for any length 
of time by the hard and very strongly salted lean portion of tho 
old-fashioned bacon. This diflSculty of the hard and heavily 
salted lean meat was completely removed by the adoption of the 
mild curing process which became possible when the necessity 
for preserving the meat for any considerable time cjeased. A 
continuous supply of fresh cured bacon became available. 

Among the other causes for the change in the character, size 
and weight of the bacon pig was the greatly increased purchasing 
power of the wage earning classes. With the advent of greater- 
purchasing power came a desire for provisions of better quality, 
and this was accompanied by a demand for an increased quantity 
of food. It is quite possible that the consumption of an excessive 
proportion of the heavily salted old-fashioned bacon with its 
large amount of fat from old pigs, might have been attended 
with some inconvenience to the consumer, whereas the mild 
cured bacon, not so rich and the produce of young pigs, waa 
much less likely to affect injuriously the health of the person 
dining, not wisely, but too well on it. 

A change in the system of living amongst the wage earners and 
of the lower middle classes w^as taking place about the same time, 

* See this Jourml, October, 1921, p. 60S* 
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the oiiu 01* two hot dinners weekly giving place to more frequent 
and much smaller daily hot joints, whilst the lump of very fat 
bacon was giving way to the fried rasher for breakfast in the 
large majority of cottages and even in those mills where the 
employees were allowed to cook their breakfasts. This enor- 
mous increase in the demand for the middle, the hams and the 
better portions of the sides of bacon, placed the curers in a diffi- 
cult position when the large proportion of fat pigs sent to the 
factories consisted of heavy-shouldered and short-sided pigs, 
carrying an excess of fat, such as were gemiral in the seventh 
decade of last century. The heavy and coarse shoulde'^s end 
the large and fat jowls, formed so large a proportion of the side 
of bacon, and the demand for them was proportionately so slight, 
that the curers were forced to start a campaign against the 
chubby short-sided and over-fat pigs which were so fashionable 
at that period, largely as a result of the demand from the United 
States for a pig of that character. This demand must have arisen 
from a desire for a pig, the complete opposite in form and charac- 
ter of the so-called ‘‘ rail splitter,'' then so comn)on on the 
American Continent, rather than because of the utilitarian 
properties of the then fashionable pig. 

A vigorous campaign was commenced in the agricultural press 
against the thick pig with heavy head and shoulders and short 
back. Diagrams of the flesh of the fancy and of the bacon curers' 
types of pig were published showing the varying proportions 
of the lean meat and fat meat in their carcasses. \ot content 
with this, one of our largest and best known firms of curers 
purchased pedigree boars and distributed them amongst the 
farmers and pig breeders who sent their bacon pigs to the fac- 
tory. In deciding on the breed of boar for distribution the firm 
was influenced somewhat by the desire of the producers to breed 
only pigs dark in colour. The attempt was not an entire success, 
since the produce of these boars from the local sows proved to be 
rather heavy in the forequarters and too short-sided. 

Danish and Canadian Action. — Meanwhile, the Danish Gov- 
ernment had sent to this country one of their officials who was 
an exceedingly good judge of stock for the purpose of inspecting 
as many as possible of the English, Irish and Scotch bacon fac- 
tories, the type of the pigs slaughtered therein, and the herds 
of most of the successful breeders. After a stay of some months 
this official reported to his department in Denmark in favour of 
a certain type of large white pig. Purchases were subsequently 
made from one large herd, and the pigs were distributed among^ 
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the principal DazxiBh farmers who were interested in the private 
and in the co-operative factories. The improvement in the form 
of the pigs from the native race when mated with the large 
white boaiis wae so great as to form one of the principal topics of 
conversation on the chief bacon markets in Britain. One of the 
largest firms of bacon curers in Canada forwarded an order to 
their London agent who had been engaged in the shipment of 
some boars to Denmark to purchase boars and gilts similar to 
those expoiied to Denmark, and thus the Canadian bacon which 
was becoming popular in this country was still further improved. 

Improvement of Irish Bacon. — ^In the meantime the bacon 
curers in Ireland had not rested on their oars, but had jointly 
taken steps to improve the form and quality of their bacon, 
which even then had so high a position on our markets. One 
of their first steps was to issue a sketch of two sides of bacon 
showing the position, size and value per lb. of the different 
joints into which each side was usually divided when sold on 
the retail market. This gave Irish farmers a clear idea of the 
kind of pig which would make the highest price on the markets. 
They even went further, and purchased a number of thick- 
floshod, short-legged large white boars of fine quality and distri- 
buted them among the pig breeders in the neighbourhood of 
the different bacon factories. The Dutch were also considerable 
purchasers of a certain type of large white boar. 

Influence of the Danish Trade. — The improvement in the 
bacon imported from Denmark was so marked that two of the 
principals of one of our chief firms of bacon curers journeyed to 
Denmark to ascertain how it had been brought about, and to 
study the systems of pig feeding general in that country. On 
their return the firm took immediate steps to purchase nearly 
two hundred thick-fleshed, lengthy, large white boars of the 
same type as those exported to Denmark. These boars were 
exchanged for the old fashioned boars of those who supplied the 
firm with pigs, and an arrangement was made for the general 
use of the boars. The results were entirely satisfactory to all 
parties. The evolution of the present type of bacon curers* pigs 
has been somewhat fully considered owing to the success which 
has attended the efforts of pig breeders and bacon curers. 

The great improvement in the form and quality, and even in 
the feeding of the bacon pig, has extended to well nigh all those 
countries which export bacon to this country. Even Russia, 
which had begun to send us considerable quantities .of bacon, 
had already imported a number of English pigs for the purpose 
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of improving their bacjon. The bacon curers in America alone 
appear not to have taken the necessary steps to improve their 
pigs so that the bacon which they export in such large quan- 
tities to this country could compete on fair terms with that which 
is imported from other countries. One of the principal reasons 
given by the packers is that it is impossible to get American 
breeder to pay attention to the feeding of their hogs with a 
view to improving the quality of the porL They can grow com 
or maize in such largo quantities and can feed it to their pigs 
with so little expense, when labour is so costly, that they are 
content to produce inferior quality pork, being ignorant or care- 
less of the fact that the production of a better article from pigs 
longer in the body and carrying a larger proportion of lean meat, 
would be far more profitable to them and more satisfactory to 
us as consumers. 

Modern Requirements. — When the requirements of the 
modern bacon curer are carefully studied, they are seen to be 
by no means of so onerous a nature as to prevent our breeders 
and feeders complying with them, providing more care and 
attention be paid to the subject than used to be the case when 
the pig was of far less importance than at present. About all 
that is asked of the present day pig owner is that he should 
make a study of the wants of the consumer and then proceed 
to supply these wants in a business-like manner. 

Most of the needs of the consumer of bacon at present are 
comprised in the following particulars: — The bacon must carry 
only a comparatively small proportion of fat to lean; it must 
be of fine quality, i.c., the skin and the bone must be fine and 
the flesh free from coarseness; the joints must be of compara- 
tively small size; and in order to conform to the two last 
qualifications the fat pig must be liberally fed on suitable food 
all its life, which must be a short one. 

Length of Body . — As to the formation of the pig best suited for the 
manufacture of such bacon, it should be long in the body, so that as large a 
proportion as possible will consist of the middle which realises the highest 
price of any part of the side. 

The hams should be long and well developed down to the bock, so that the 
proportion of bone to meat will be small and the ham shapely. 

The flank should be thick, as this is a sure indication that the pig carries a 
large proportion of lean to fat meat. 

The shoulders should be light, as tliis portion of the sides is in limited 
demand and realises a lower price than either the middle or hinder portion 
of the side. 

The legs should he short and the b<»he of fine quality, as this is held to be 
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an indication of the quality of the meat^ whilst a pig which is long on the 
leg is generally coarse in the bone and usually far from restful and contented. 

The jowl should be light, as its market value is limited, whilst a large 
head is generally associated with a heavy and a somewhat coarse body, a 
long head frequently indicating the opposite, with a limited aptitude to 
fatten. 

JJaiV.— As to the kind and quantity of hair which a pig suitable for the 
bacon curer should possess, there is a diversity of opinion. In Cumberland 
and certain parts of the province of Ulster a pig with comparatively little 
hair is preferred, whereas in most other parts of the British Isles a covering 
of fine silky hair is sought after, on the ground that pigs which are sparse 
of hair are frequently deficient of lean meat. Generally speaking, straight 
hair is preferred to curly hair, as pigs possessing the former are considered to 
furnish meat of a finer grain. This view is not held in Lincolnshire, the 
home of the curly -coated pig, but this may arise from the fact that the 
demand in Lincolnshire is for a class of bacon different from that 
required in most parts of the kingdom. The pig with harsh and coarse hair 
is not now a favourite in any part of the country, as it invariably fattens 
slowly and furnishes pork of an inferior quality. 

Quick growth and early development are particularly necessary in the bacon 
pig, as bacon manufactured from young pigs is greatly preferred, and there 
is a great advantage to the feeder, the quantity of food consumed for the 
mere upkeep of the, pig, body heat, locomotion, etc., being much reduced 
and its cost saved. 

Colour . — Another point which is considered of some importance by many 
curers is the colour of the pig slaughtered, white sides of bacon having a 
nicer appeai'ance than black ones. Some bacon curers encourage their buyers 
to send in white pigs for slaughter by offering sixpence per head more for 
white than for coloured pigs. Some few years ago the writer was at a factory 
in Ireland where one thousand pigs were slaughtered in one day, and 
after caieful inspection failed to find a single coloured pig, so that on one day 
alone this firm would be paying about £25 in order to secure pigs of a white 
colour. The extra cost during the year would therefore be some thousands of 
pounds, showing the incorrectness of the assertion that the preference for 
white pigs is only fancy. 

Feeding. — One other requirement on the part of the curer 
is that feeders should be careful to supply such food to their 
pigs as will produce pork of good quality which can be con- 
verted into firm bacon with lean of a nice colour. This may 
make a difference of several shillings per cwt. in the market 
value of the bapon, and the extra cost of the more suitable 
food may make little or no monetary difference to producer 
of the pigs. An excessive proportion of potatoes, of maize, 
or of shnrps in the ration results in the production of soft 
and oily bacon, which wastes much in cooking; an excess of 
beans or bean meal makes the lean portion of the bacon hard. 
Some curers also complain of the use of fish meal in the feed- 
ing of pigs, on the ground that the bacon from pigs so fed is 
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apt to have a fishy flavour vehen cooked. So far as has been 
ascertained this unpleasant flavour is the result either of using 
an excessive quantity of fish meal or meal of an inferior quality, 
i.e., meal made from other than white fish and containing too 
large a proportion of oil. In recent years the various kinds 
of food suitable for pigs have increased so greatly in number 
that there can be no excuse for neglect in using the few 
foods which are less suitable for the production of pork of fine 
flavour and quality. 

Breeds. — The choice of pigs of different breeds which are 
said to be suitable for the production of bacon has enormously 
increased of late years. Breeders of Large Whites, Large 
Blacks, Essex and Wessex Saddlebacks, Gloucester Old Spots, 
Tamworths, Cumberlands, Ulster Whites, Lincolnshire Curly 
Coated, Ac., all declare their belief in the exceptional suita- 
bility of their favourite pigs for the manufacture of the finest 
qualities of bacon. These beliefs may have the best possible 
foundation, but some of the breeds may not have been in 
existence for a period long enough to have afforded quite so 
great a proof of their suitability as might be desired. At the 
present time many thousands of pigs, which are crosses from 
the Large White Boar and the Large Black Sow, are 
slaughtered weekly by the bacon enters. This combination 
appears to give general satisfaction to the bacon curers and to pig 
breeders and feeders. The Cumberland pig has long been 
noted for its fine hams, whilst the good proportion of lean 
to fat meat furnished by the Berkshire and the Tamworth 
is well known, all these breeds havipg been before the public 
for many years. Pigs of the other breeds named may in due 
course prove their suitability for the production of bacon. 
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WINTER FEEDING OF LIVESTOCK 
WHEN ROOTS ARE SCARCE. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Stock feeders this year have been faced with a somewhat 
difficult problem, i.c., how to provide for the winter feeding of 
their stock. The abnormal season has resulted in a general 
shortage of roots, and owing to the long-continued .drought, 
green crops drilled during the summer months have either failed 
to come through, or have been killed after germinating. The 
writer is aware of one case, where white turnips have been drilled 
three times and have then failed to yield a crop. In addition to 
this, in many districts the hay crop is short, as little as 10 tons 
being taken oflF 50 acres. There are three conditions that have 
to be provided for this year : — 

(1) Farms where both roots and hay are short. 

(2) Farms where roots are short but hay and straw are 

moderately good. 

(3) Where roots are short but straw is plentiful. This is 

generally the position in the Eastern Counties. 

Farmers have mainly faced the difficulty by keeping less stock, 
and in the case of sheep flocks, by reducing their ewe flock, 
fattening off and marketing their ewes. The markets have lately 
been fairly full with 2, 8 and 4-8hear ewes intended for the 
butcher. This is perhaps the easiest way out of a difficult 
position, but the farmer who chooses this course will be selling 
his ewes in a cheap market with the prospect of buying 
later at a dear rate. It may therefore be opportune to discuss the 
general problem involved, and to see whether, after all, it may 
not be possible to adopt an alternative solution. 

lATiere both hay and roots are short (case 1), a reduction of 
the number of stock kept must be effected unless a certain 
amount of straw is available, when the conditions approximate to 
those of case 8, and the same general rules laid down there can 
be followed. Hay and straw are necessary for cattle, sheep and 
horses. These animals require a certain amount of bulk in their 
food whicJi can only be supplied by hay or straw. In the case of 
cattle and horses, about 14 lb. of rough fodder per day is abso- 
lutely essential for the animals’ well being; any attempt to go 
below this will, especially in the case of cattle, lead to discomfort 
and general restlessness and untbriftiness. In Germany, where 
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it is common for the farmers to experience a shortage of rough 
fodder, it is a common practice to supplement the hay and 
straw available with the leaves and small twigs of beech, birch 
and poplar, and similar broad-leaved forest trees. Leaves of trees 
gathered towards the end of July have a feeding value equal 
to that of medium meadow hay. 

In the case of sheep weighing about 100 lb., 18 lb. of dry 
matter is required weekly to keep the animal in good condition, 
and in general practice, where plenty of roots are available, a part 
of this dry matter is supplied by roots, the average ration of hay 
for sheep generally being about 6 lb. a week, with roots ad lib. 


The average requirements of farm animals for coarse fodder, 
(hay or straw) is therefore as follows : — 



Live weight. 

Fodder as hay or straw. 

Hoi'Mes 

.. 8 cwt. 

... 13 lb. per day. 


12 cwt. 

171b. „ 


16 cwt. 

20 lb. „ 

Cows and l)ullock8 

9 cwt. 

141b. „ 


12 cwt. 

17 lb. „ 

Sheep 

100 ib. 

... 15 lb. per week. 


140 lb. 

19 lb. „ 

Pigs 

All weights 

Nil. 

The requirements 

given above ore 

the physiological require- 


ments of the animals, and although in most cases they corre- 
spond with actual practice, they are not based on the results of 
practice but on a study of the structure and capacity of the 
digestive tracts of the animals mentioned. Although the 
minimum requirements given above for horses are the same as 
those for cattle of equal weights, the actual capacity of cattle 
to deal with coarse fodder is much greater than that of horses. 
This is shown in practice. The amount of coarse fodder given to 
horses is approximately constant, but the nature of the fodder 
given varies according to the nature of the work the horse is 
required to perform. Thus with horses at rest good oat straw 
or oat and wheat straw is considered good enough, but when the 
horse is required for hard work the greater part of the straw is 
replaced with meadow or clover hay. In the case of the race- 
horse the diet consists of the finest quality meadow hay and the 
best oats procurable. 

In the case of cattle, on the other hand, the capacity to deal 
with coarse fodder goes well beyond the minimum requirements 
given above, and the same argument applies to a lesser extent 
to sheep. The pig, however, owing to its comparatively simple 
digestive tract, cannot deal with coarse fodder to any extent and 
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its food therefora rarely contains much fibrous material. For 
this reason, . too, silage is unsuitable for pigs intended for 
fattening, although perfectly suitable for breeding stock. 

With regard to roots, these are fed normally to cattle and 
sheep and occasionally to horses and pigs. They are, however, 
chiefly used for cattle and sheep, and it is for these animals 
that the question of rationing in the case of a shortage becomes 
a serious problem. Boots are watery feeding stufls containing 
sugars and starchy material chiefly, with but very little fibre. 

Use of Molasses. — Sugar cane and beet molasses consist of 
sugar residues, amides and no fibre, and are therefore approximate 
to roots from the feeding standpoint, in the nature of the food' 
material supplied. One ton of molasses is approximately equal 
in feeding value to 6^ tons of roots, but owing to its peculiar 
laxative properties cannot be fed to cattle to anything like the 
extent that roots can. Thus the limit for feeding molasses to 
farm animals is as follows: — Horses up to 8 lb., cows 2J‘ lb., 
bullocks 4 lb., and sheep J-J lb. per head per day. Pigs as a 
general rule do not do well on molasses, and its use for them is 
not advocated. 

The general solution of feeding problems in cases where roots 
are scarce resolves itself into a question of feeding more hay or 
straw and utilising molasses to replace part of the roots, and 
feeding more concentrated meals, cake and com to make up the 
deficiency in the ration. It will be seen from the statement above 
that molasses can only be regarded as a substitute for roots to a 
limited extent. Molasses has the great advantage that it is laxa- 
tive in effect, is a general appetiser, and is much appreciated by 
stock. The maximum benefit of molasses is consequently obtained 
by using it with straw and inferior quality hay. This enables the 
stock-feeder, in the case of a mixed stock farm, to reserve his 
best hay entirely for his horses or his ewe flock. 

Method of using Molasses. — ^1) When used with straw, the 
molasses should be dissolved in warm water, thrown over the 
straw, well mixed and allowed to ferment for 12 hours before 
feeding. > 

(2) The measured quantity of molasses may be mixed directly 
with the food, or be placed in the trough on the top of the food. 
Dairy cows will eat molasses given in this form quite greedily. 

Objections to Molasses . — ^The chief objection to molasses is due 
to its stickiness and difficulty in handling. For thb reason, 
profttietary foods are available for the use of farmers who may 
prefer to get their molasses in this form. Such foods conrist of 
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molasses ^aked up in an absorbent; sneb as spent bops, tapioca^ 
meal, soya bean meal, sugar cane pitb, apple pomace. and< 
sphagnum moss. Tbe chief disadvantage to the use of suchi 
foods is that the absorbent used replaces a part of the straw 
that would otherwise be consumed. Fed in such a way, too, the 
molasses is more expensive to buy, and the farmer must decide, 
for himself whether the advantage gained in ease of handling 
compensates him sufficiently for the extra cost. 

The Jonas Method of treating Straw to make it Palatable. — 

An alternative method of making straw palatable to stock and so 
conserving hay supplies is that adopted by a Mr. Jonas some 60 
or more years ago. This method consisted in chaffing the straw 
\^hen the corn is threshed in the spring, and, mixing with the 
chaff a green forage crop in the ratio of about 1 cwt. of green 
crop per ton of straw. At the same time salt is added. As a 
result of this treatment a slow fermentation process is set up, 
and the cattle oat with avidity such chaff when fed in the winter 
months. 

Putting the above principles into practice the writer suggests 
the following rations as being suitable for root shortage condi- 
tions. It is realised that such suggestions are general and may 
not fit individual cases, but every effort has been made to pro- 
vide for every case likely to arise in farming practice. Any 
reader whose particular problem still requires solution is advised 
to write in the first place to the Agiicultural Organiser for his 
County or, in the ease of counties still without an Agricultural 
Organiser, direct to the Ministry. 

Sheep. — In the case of sheep, the root shortage, and failure 
to grow forage crops present a serious problem. Nonnally, sheep 
will eat approximately 16 lb. of roots per head per day, and will 
get in addition about | lb. of hay and a similar quantity of com or 
cake. In the case of a root shortage, the hay ration should be 
increased to lb. per head per day and if hay is also scarce, 
oat straw may be substituted for the hay. In these circumstances 
a typic-al ration for sheep weighing 100 lb. will be : — 

Per week, 

A. 8 lb. hay, 7} Ib. oat atraw, or B. 15 lb. biiy. 

22 lb. Hwedes or kohl rabi. 22 lb. swedes. 

5 lb. cake and corn. 5 lb, cake and corn. 

When the roots have failed altogether, a forage crop of some 
sort will generally have been drilled and either mustard, rape or^ 
white turnips will be available. In the absence of any of these 
fodder crqps, the sheep can be comfortably wintered on hay, 
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Biaraw and com alone, their corn or cake ration containing linseed 
cake and crushed oats. In normal practice, the danger to the 
ewe flock is loss of lambs due to too heavy root feeding, and the 
writer is convinced that a normal crop of lambs can be produced 
even in the absence of roots or with a shortage of green forage. 
The hay and straw chaff will be more readily appreciated if a 
little treacle, suitably diluted, is sprinkled over it. 

Horses. — ^Horses will not present a problem, because roots are 
not normally fed to these animals. 

A heavy taught horse will require per day, 1^ stone of ei&er 
hay or straw chaff or both, together with 7 lb. of oats for light 
work* 11 lb. of oats for medium work or 16 lb. of oats for heavy 
work. Further particulars of feeding stuffs suitable to substitute 
for oats are given in Miscellaneous Publication No. 32,* and the 
appended table giving the quantities of other feeding stuffs, 
which may be regarded as equivalent in feeding value for horses, 
is taken from that publication. 

Amount equivalent Amount equivalent 

to 10 Ih. oatft, to 1(* lb. oats. 

Maize 7*3 Linseed cake ... 8*0 

Grain ... ... 10 0 Barley 8*3 

Beans 9*0 Dried brewer’s grains 12*3 

Palm kernel cake ... 8*0 Pollards 9*9 

Gluten feed 7*9 Bran 1.3*2 

At present prices it pays to feed oats only, but in cases where 
oats are short the above feeding stuffs may be utilised to replace 
up to one-half of the oat ration. 

Cattle. — In the case of fattening cattle, and for cows of 9 cwt. 
yielding 1 gallon of milk per day, the following rations are 
suggested, bearing in mind ; — 

(1) Farms where silage is available. 

(2) Farms where a limited amount of roots are available. 

(8) Farms where neither silage nor roots are available. 

A. B. • C. 

lb. lb. lb. 

1 Treacle. . i Treacle. 10 Seed hay. 

5 Wheat chaff. 5 Wheat chaff. 5 Oat-straw chaff. 

26 Silage. 26 Silage. 5 Wheat chaff. 

40 Boots. 20 Boots. 5 Maize meal. 

5 Hay. 6 Oat-straw chaff, 

4 Cotton cake. 

* Obtainable from The Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and FisherieB? 
PubliQations. Branch, 10, Whitehall jpiaoe, S.W. 1, price 6d. poet free. 
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PREVENTION OF BUNT AND SMUT. 

Tbb year 1921 stands out as remarkable for the early ripening 
of wheat. Though the season suited few crops, it suited wheat, and 
during the month of July crops of good quality were anticipated. 

In spite of this promise, however, a rude shock was experienced 
by unwary farmers at harvest by the discovery that Bunt or 
Stinking Smut was present and had ruined a large portion of the 
crop. It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the growers that 
the bunt developed because the seed grain had not been pro- 
perly pickled; i! it had been dressed with Formalin as advised 
by the Ministry, such disappointments would not have occurred. 

Everything that is possible should be done to prevent such 
losses, the more so because the pric^e of wheat is still falling. It 
should be clearly understood that Bunt and also the allied dis- 
eases, Ijoose Smut of Oats and Covered Smut of Barley, can be 
thoroughly controlled. The most wideawake farmers realise 
this and regularly use either the Formalin treatment or the 
older, but less satisfactory Copper Sulphate method. To all who 
are concerned in growing cereal crops the Ministry recommends 
the perusal of Leaflets Nos. 92 {Bunt and Smut in Wheat) and 
828 {Smut in Oats and Barley), whilst for fuller details as to 
Bunt control the excellent article by Professor E. S. Salmon in 
this Journal* should be studied. 

It may be woi*th while to record some of the actual figures as 
to infected crops received by the Ministry during the past two 
seasons, showing the appalling loss farpaers incur by the neglect 
of pickling. 

Omitting the minor cases, such as those in which 5 per cent, 
of the crop is infected, which are very general, the following may 
be instanced : — 25 per cent, in Herefordshire, 86 per cent, in 
Shropshiie, two cases of 40 per cent, in Cambridgeshire; in a 
9-acre field in Lancashire 4 acres were attacked to the extent of 
40 per cent, and the remainder 20 per cent. ; in another lianca- 
shire* field 55 per cent, was attacked; 40 per cent, in a 7-acre 
field in Gloucestershire ; 40-50 per cent, in Lincolnshire ; whilst 
in some portions of badly attacked fields 70 per cent, was the 
figure given. A final case just to hand may be cited. In a 
northern county a chance sheaf of wheat wae taken from the 
binder and the ears counted : 525 were found affected with Bunt 
and 565 fr ee, i.e. 48 per cent, of the wheat was infected. Many 

^ Thi» -Tourml, February, 1921, p. 1013. 
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ci the above figures were derived from actual counts of carefully 
selected samples, the oUiers were from estimates made by com- 
petent persons. When it is remembered that affected ears are 
totally destroyed, the lamentable waste involved is obvious. 

The Smuts of Barley and Oats play similar havoc with the 
two cereals involved, and in this case again, careful pickling with 
Formalin will reduce the disease to practically nil. 

Treatment for Bunt. — ^The Ministry strongly recommends 
the use of Formalin, which can be purchased from any chemist. 
Careful e.xperimente carried out at Wye showed that Formalin 



(1 and 2) Bunted ears. (3) Spore-containing grains. 

(4) Spores of Bunt (Tilktia tritici). (5) Spore germinating. 


was found to be superior to Copper Sulphate, as with it it was 
possible to obtain al^lute control (ff Bunt with less injury to the 
gr^. 

F(»malin is easy to use and gives complete control. Formalin 
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(H 40 per cent, solution of formaldehyde) should be used at the 
rate of 1 pint to 40 gallons of water (J fluid ounce or one table- 
spoonful to the gallon), care being taken to stir well while mixing. 
The solution should be sprinkled over the seed and the heap 
repeatedly turned over till all the grains are wetted. It will 
probably be found that two gallons of the solution are required to 
wet four bushels of wheat, but in no circumstances should the 
solution be allowed to form pools under the heap, in which the 
grain might soak, or germination may be reduced. After 
shovelling, the grain should* be placed in a heap and covered 
with sacking moistened with the Formalin solution and left 
covered for four hours. After that time it should be spread out 
to dry and then sown as soon as possible. Precautions should 
be taken that the wheat is not re-infected after pickling by being 
placed in sacks which have held infected corn, or on a contami- 
nated floor in a barn. 

Treatment for Barley and Oat Smuts. — To make the solution 

1 pint of commercial Formalin should be poured into 20 gallons 
of water and mixed thoroughly.* The grain may be sprinkled 
with the solution, or steeped in it. For sprinkling it should be 
placed in a heap on the floor and the solution should be poured 
over it at the rate of 1 gallon to every four bushels. The heap 
must be turned over repeatedly so as to moisten every grain 
and should be covered over with sacking damped with the 
solution for four hours, as recommended for wheat. If the 
steeping method is preferred the grain should be soaked in the 
solution for ten minutes, stirring it thoroughly meanwhile in 
order to be certain that every grain is, wetted. Infected grains 
which float to the surface should be skimmed off. It should 
then be placed in a heap for four hours and covered with 
sacking. 

After four hours the treated grain should be spread out in a 
thin layer to dry, and then be sown as soon as possible. If 
it is necessary to store the grain care should be taken that it 
is not re-infected by being placed in smutty bags or on smutty 
barn floors. 


• A still more dilute solution — 1 pint in 30 gallons — has given ezoellent 
results in trials. See Salmon and Wonnald, this Journal^ March, 1918, p. 1388. 
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PIG AND POTATO CLUBS IN 
GLO UCESTERSH I RE- 

G. H. Hollingworth. 

lion. Organising Secretary, Gloucester County Pig and Potato 
Production Committee. 

It may be observed that there is nothing new in the idea 
of pig clubs in Gloucestershire. They existed long before the 
War, chiefly on the Cotswold Hills, and stand out as notable 
examples of independent thrift displayed by agricultural 
workers in Cotswold villages, at a period when wages were 
low and the families of fatm labourers received little fresh 
meat apart from the pigs they fed and killed. To lose a pig 
in those days was a serious matter — it almost spelt ruin in 
some cases — and a scheme for mutual insurance which had a 
great deal to commend it was therefore established by the 
village labourers. In other words the cottage pig-keepers 
formed themselvies into clubs for the mutual insurance of their 
pigs. The small premiums were paid into a common fund 
which in some cases was augmented by donations from farmers 
and other sympathisers, and the headquarters of the club Tvas 
generally the village inn. The rules of the club were few and 
simple, and if a member was so unfortunate as to lose an 
insured pig, he was fully or partly compensated, according to 
the rules and the financial status of the club. Prom the point 
of view of insurance business, the establishment of village pig 
clubs was as risky as it was primitive, and if losses occurred 
before a reserve fund was built up the outlook became serious. 
Fortunately, however, the hill-bred pigs were healthy and 
fatalities were not numerous. The objects of the insurance 
club were thrift, and to obtain that sense of security which 
insurance gives. Through having to pay out little for 
compensation, some of the older clubs have built up reserve 
funds amounting in some cas . ' to hundreds of pounds. The 
story of Gloucestershire pig clubs in the past is one that does 
infinite credit to the thrift and economy of a class of workers 
which was poorly paid, and in this way demonstrated the value 
of co-operation and mutual self help. 

Pig and Potato Olubs as a War Measure.— It was in the 

spring of 1918 that the county scheme, as at present con- 
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stituted, was set on foot at the instigation of Lord Bledisloe, 
K.B.E., for the primary object of encouraging the production 
of pigs and potatoes at a time when the national outlook for 
food, particularly meat and fats, was very critical. Lord 
Bledisloe contributed £500 towards a capital fund, similar 
amounts were provided by Lt.-Col. Sir H. Webb and Messrs. 
E. Thomas & Co., and with smaller contributions made up a 
total of over £2,500, the interest on which is used for working 
expenses. Lord Bledisloe can justly claim to be the founder 
of the scheme and Mr. Eobert G^ray, who is greatly interested 
in the welfare of rural workers, has been chairman of the 
county committee since its inception. It was agreed at the 
outset that the objects of the scheme could be Dest achieved 
by enlisting the co-operation and help of existing pig clubs, and 
by forming others for the following purposes: — (1) To en- 
courage and assist as many people as possible of the cottager 
class to keep pigs. (2) To utilise all spare and waste produce 
for pig feeding and co-operate in the purchase of feeding stuffs. 
(3) The insurance of pig keepers against loss by payment of 
a small premium.* (4) The co-operative purchase of Scotch 
seed potatoes for gardens and allotments. « 

The decision of the committee was followed by action, and 
after a few weeks’ campaign of public meetings in villages, 
upwards of a hundred local clubs were formed and affiliated to 
the central committee. Most of these clubs required working 
capital to enable them to purchase feeding stuffs, and while 
in some cases this was provided out of the capital fund at a 
low rate of interest, in others the money was advanced by local 
well-wishers. 

Club Rules. — A set of model rules for the use of affiliated 
clubs was drawn up by the county committee, which is com- 
posed mostly of representatives of local clubs, and though the 
latter are under no obligation to adopt the model rules in their 
entirety most of them have done so. Outstanding clauses in 
the rules are, first, the objects of the club, namely (a) to afford 
means by which members may, upon strictly mutual principles, 
insure against loss of their pigs through disease, accident or 
other cause, (b) to secure for members’ pigs the best condi- 
tions for their health and profitable keeping, (c) to purchase 
pigs and feeding stuffs on co-operative lines, (d) to encourage 
the cultivation of potatoes and other crops for human and pig 
consumption. Each local club defines its own area, appointe 
its own committee and officers, becomes responsible for its 
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own finances, and pays to the county committee an annual 
affiliation fee of 2d* per member with a minimum of 2s. 6d. 

Infuranee Premiums and Oompensation. — A large amount 
of the business of local clubs is connected with insurance. The 
rules provide for the appointment of two or more inspectors 
whose duty it is to inspect and approve all pigs before they 
are accepted for insurance. The inspectors have also to inspect 
and report on pigs in cases of illness or death within 48 hours 
after receiving notice. In the case of a sick pig the inspectors 
may also decide whether the pig shall be killed or treated by 
a veterinary surgeon. Two classes of pigs are accepted for 
insurance under the rules: — Class A — Store pigs, the premium 
payable on these being 2s. 6d. per head from 8 weeks old until 
they are killed or sold, up to a value of £ 15 . Class B — Breed- 
ing sows and boars, the premium for which is 10s. per head 
per annum up to a value of £20. The secretaries of affiliated 
clubs must send at the end of each month to the secretary of 
the Gloucestershire Pig and Potato Production Committee, a 
list of the pigs insured during the month, together with half 
the amount of the premiums, in return for which the county 
committee becomes responsible for two-thirds of the amount of 
the compensation payable in the case of a loss, the compensa- 
tion payable to the owner of the pig being at the rate of four- 
fifths of the assessed value or 16s. in the £. When an insured 
pig (lies or has to be slaughtered, the inspectors report the 
matter to the club committee, who examine the facts with a 
view to assessing the amount of the compensation, which is 
based on the value which the pig would have realised in the 
market before its death. In the event of the carcass or part 
of it being sold for any purpose, the amount realised is deducted 
from the sum payable in compensation. It will be observed 
from this t^t the insurance scheme is mutual in two ways. 
In the first place members of local clubs contribute one-third 
of the compensation which the club has to find in the case 
of a loss, and secondly, clubs help each other in providing 
through the county committee two-thirds of the compensation 
for which this body is responsible. Since the scheme was 
established in 1918, and down to 31st March, 1921, over 11,000 
pigs belonging almost entirely to cottagers have been insured, 
and the share of the compensation paid out by the county 
committee in respect of pigs that have died amounts to nearly 
£500. This represents the loss that would have been suffered 
by the owners of the pigs if no insurance scheme had been 
in existence. 
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Some of the Eesults.— Prompted by motives of patriotism 
and self-preservation many people started pig-keeping in 1918 
who had not hitherto done so, and while it was unfortunate 
that in consequence of the War the position as regards animal 
feeding stuffs became very serious, it is safe to say that the 
co-operative organisation provided by pig clubs was the means 
of preventing many pigs from being slaughtered prematurely. 
Further, through the pig club movement during the War, the 
county played a creditable part in the production of food at 
a time when it was badly needed. It was inevitable that when 
peace was restored some of the clubs which were started and 
run largely as War measures by patriotic people would cease 
their operations, and the movement has been checked some- 
what by the high cost of store pigs and the prohibitive price 
of material for building pigs* cots. Nevertheless, the efforts of 
the county committee to continue their operations on a peace- 
time basis are fully justified, and at the end of the financial 
year, 31st March, 1921, there were 63 local clubs aflSliated to 
the county committee. Durin'^ the year 3,214 pigs were in- 
sured, of which 56 died, and the amount of compensation paid 
out of the committee’s fund was £206 ITs. 6d. The Cotswold 
Hills remain true to their traditions in the matter of pig clubs. 
The older clubs are still vigorous and progressive, many new 
ones have been started and they are mostly run as pig clubs 
should be, by the benefitting members, t.e., the cottage pig- 
keepers, without outside help or patronage, and it is only in 
this way that any real spirit of co-operation can be maintained. 
It is hopefully anticipated that, with a return to more normal 
conditions in the value of pigs and ’ building materials, pig- 
keeping will be increased amongst cottagers and the sphere 
of good work accomplished by the village clubs developed. 
This is all the more desirable in view of the general increase 
of allotments, the supply of animal manure for which is one 
of the problems that has now to be faced. The allotment 
holder who has one or two pigs on his plot solves the problem 
for himself, for while the pigs provide him and his family with 
wholesome food, they also maintain a supply of manure for the 
benefit of the vegetable crops grown on the allotment. To 
realise this one has only to inspect the plot of a pig-keeping 
allotment holder. 

Local Competitions and Challenge Cups. — In a number of 
eases prizes are offered by local clubs for pigs kept by the 
members, and in 1920 Lord Bledisloe kindly presented two 
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silver ohaUenge caps for oompetition amongst affiliated cluba; 
the trophj to be held for tiie year by the club which provided 
«videnoe of having best farthered the objects of the scheme in 
the following directions : — 

1. Membership of the club for the year concerned. 

2. Approximate population of the district served by the club, if obtainable. 

3. Total number of pigs insured under the county scheme for the year. 

4. Particulars of arrangements made by the club for supplying members 

with feeding stuffs on co-operative lines. Methods adopted of 
growing food for pigs should also be described. 

5. Efforts the club has made to encourage the breeding of pigs. 

>6. Particulars of any effort made to purchase seed potatoes on co-operative 
lines for members. 

7. A general account should be given of tlie operations of the club, 
including any apedal features of interest ; also a statement of accounts 
which will enable the judges to form an opinion as to the financial 
position of the club and the methods of keeping accounts and 
general management. 

Down to the present the challenge cups have been won by 
the Sherborne and Windrush Pig Club, the Maisemore Pig 
Club, and Messrs. Price, Walker & Co.'s Employees' Pig Club, 
Gloucester. In the case of the last-named club and also the 
Gloucester Carriage & Wagon Works Employees* Pig Club, 
the pigs are kept collectively, shares in the club being held by 
the members, among whom the pigs are divided as they 
become fit for slaughter. 

Co-operative Purchase of Scotch Seed Potatoes. — ^Bince its 
inception the movement has done much to increase the produc- 
tion of potatoes on allotments and in cottage gardens, as it pro- 
vides a means by which small growers can obtain genuine Scotch 
seed potatoes on the same terms as farmers and large culti- 
vators. The method of procedure is as follows. Seed potatoes 
of selected varieties are bought in Scotland by the county com- 
mittee on the most favourable terms, and the secretaries of 
ajfiliated clubs are furnished with a list of varieties and prices. 
Members of the clubs are invited to place their orders, which 
are bulked, and a small amount is added to the quoted price 
to cover the expenses of distribution. The benefits of this scheme 
to individual members of clubs are two-fold. Firstly, by planting 
fresh Scotch seed the grower greatly increases his crop of potatoes 
without any addition to his outlay for manure and labour. 
Secondly, he buys his seed potatoes at wholesale rates, plus a 
small amount to cover working expenses : this is a great con- 
sideration when the figures are compared with retail prices. It 
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may be mentioned incidentally that since the scheme was inau- 
gurated, about 250 tons of Scotch seed potatoes have been distri- 
buted by the Committee amongst cottagers and allotment-holders 
in the county. In several eases artificial manure has been sup- 
plied in the same way, and there is scope for considerable 
development in this direction. 

Except for clerical assistance at headquarters, the movement 
is entirely a voluntary one, and great credit is due to the affi- 
liated club secretaries who willingly give their services. At 
a moment when increased production is a matter of prime 
importance, and also bearing in mind the enormous area of 
land now under allotments, the advantages of organising pig 
and potato clubs on the lines adopted in Gloucestershire are 
obvious to those who realise the benefits of co-operation and 
mutual self-help. 
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INSPECTION AND CERTIFICATION 
OF GROWING CROPS OF POTATOES 
IMMUNE TO WART DISEASE. 

In pursuance of the policy which the Ministry has adopted 
for the control of Wart Disease of potatoes, arrangements were 
instituted in the summer of 1918 for the inspection and certifi- 
cation as true to type, of growing crops of potatoes immune to 
wart disease. The object is to secure for growers having land 
infected with the disease an adequate supply of “ seed 
potatoes of immune varieties, reasonably free from rogues. 
The importance of securing seed which is true to type and free 
from rogues for planting in infected land is obvious, since the 
planting of susceptible “ rogues is bound to lead to the re- 
appearance of the disease, with a resultant loss of crop, and 
may possibly tend to weaken the faith of the growers in the 
immunity of the varieties recommended by the Ministry. 
Eeports relating to the inspections for 1918 and the following 
seasons have appeared in previous issues of this Journal. The 
following notes show briefly the extent of the work and the 
results obtained during the season of 1921. 

The inspections are canied out by a specially trained staff 
selected from the ranks of the Ministry’s Inspectorate. Each 
officer authorised to inspect and certify a crop is first of all 
selected on account of his intimate knowledge of potato grow- 
ing, and this corps of selected inspectors is taken to the 
Ministry’s Trial Grounds at Ormskirk in July each year for a 
“ Eefresher ” course. At the trial grounds, plots of all the 
immune varieties, new and old, are seen growing, and after two 
or three days spent in studying the newer varieties and refresh- 
ing their knowledge of the older ones, the Inspectors are 
required to undergo a very severe test of their knowledge. They 
are called upon to examine and identify no fewer than 24 
varieties of potatoes, and to indicate what “ rogues,” if any, 
are present. No Inspector is allowed to undertake the work 
of certification unless he attains a very high standard in this 
test, and a few of those who attain full marks are appointed 
to act as ” umpires ” when occasion arises. The need for 
” umpires ” Will be realised by those acquainted with the 
varying characteristics of the potato crop. Cases arise, more- 
over, in which the grower is not satisfied with the decision of 
the Inspector who is instructed not to grant any certificates for 

B 2 
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crops that do not reach the high standard of 99.5 per cent, 
purity, and in such cases the crop is inspected by the umpire. 
The Ministry is confident that a study of this scheme will show 
that every reliance may be placed on the value of the certificates 
issued, and hopes that traders will restrict their dealings in 
immune seed potatoes to these certified crops. 

Prior to 1921 the inspections were carried out free of charge 
to the grower. The straitened conditions of the national 
finances, however, caused the Treasury to issue an instruction 
to the Ministry that all services such as this should only be 
carried out on a self-supporting basis, and the Ministry was 
compelled to intimate to growers that a charge would be made 
in respect of all crops inspected this year. This charge was 
fixed at the low figure of 2s. 6d. per acre, with a minimum 
charge of 10s. It is satisfactory to relate, bearing in mind the 
slump in the potato trade, that applications were received for 
the inspection of no fewer than 6,170 acres, which is practically 
the sameias the area inspected in 1919, though it is, of course, 
much below the figure for the “ boom year of 1920. 

Judging from the applications for inspection, the most 
popular of the immune varieties are the following : — ^Kerr's 
Pink, Great Scot, Majestic, Ally, Arran Comrade, and King 
George. The complete list of varieties inspected is shown in 
the following table: — 


Variety. 

Acreajfe 

Certi- 

fied. 

Variety. 

Acreage 

Certi- 

fied. 

t 

Variety. 

Acreage 

Certi- 

fied. 

Abundance and 


Dominion 

i 

T..angworthy ... 

7i 

Abundance 


Early Market... 


Leinster Won- 


Types 

22^ 

Early Pink 


der 

i 

Adirondack 


Champion .. 

f 

Lochar 

144! 

Ally 

376^ 

Edzell Blue ... 

12| 

Majestic 

475} 

America 

6 

Flourball 

5} 

Mr. Bresse 

} 

Arran Comrade 

341 

Golden Wonder 

19! 

Nithsdale 

s 

Rose 

20 

Great Scot ... 

1,378 

Rector 

i 

„ Victory ... 

m 

Heather Bounti- 


Rhoderick Dhu 


Asbleaf (Sutton’s) 

7f 

ful 

3 

Schoolmaster... 

i 

Bishop 

28} 

Iri^h Chieftain 

12} 

Shamrock 

1 

Burnhouse 


Irish Queen ... 

2t 

Snowdrop 

43i 

Beauty 

U 

Jersey Royal ... 

3 

St. Malo 

I 

Capt, Cook 


K. of K. 

2} 

Templar 

1214 

Climax 

i 

Katie Glover ... 

} 

Tinwald Per- 

1 

Crusader 


Kerr’s Pink ... 

1,582 

fection 

166! 

Dargill Early ... 

68^ 

King George ... 

286} 

White City ... 

2 


The exact figures are not yet available, but at the time of 
writing, over 6,000 acres have been found to reach the yety 
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high standard of purity demanded by the Ministry, and certifi< 
cates have been definitely refused for only 400 acres. 

The Inspectors’ reports show that in some varieties (Ally, 
Great Scot, and Majestic) many crops are still badly mixed, 
the chief rogues found being TTp-to-Date in Abundance 
crops, and Arran Chief and British (^een in Aliy, whilst 
King Edward frequently appears in the Majestic crops. 
More trouble is, however, caused by the distribution of wrong 
stocks, somewhat resembling the variety whose name it bears* 
There has been distributed under the name of Kerr’s Pink a 
stock bearing considerable resemblance to that variety. The 
stock differs from Kerr’s Pink, however, in that it is 
susceptible to Wart Disease. Its proper name is not known, 
and it may be an un-named seedling. There are also two stocks 
of K of K. in circulation, though one only is correct. 

A register is being compiled of the growers with certificated 
crops, which it is hoped to publish early in November. 
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THE WORLD’S POULTRY CONGRESS. 

Through the enterprise of the Dutch Government the first 
World’s Poultry Congress was held at The Hague from the 
4th to 15th September. The conception of the World’s 
Poultry Congress originated from the International Associa- 
tion of Poultry Instructors, an Association created by 
Mr. Edward Brown, E.L.S., who is its first President. This 
Association is intended for those who are teachers or investi- 
gators in poultry keeping or who are otherwise- doing work for 
the development of the poultry industry. 

Arrangements for the holding of a Poultry Congress had 
made considerable progress at the time of the outbreak of War 
in 1914, but naturally had then to be postponed. Subsequent 
to the Armistice Mr. Brown got into touch with the Dutch 
Authorities, who decided to hold the first Congress at The 
Hague and to issue official invitations to other nations to send 
delegates. National Committees were set up in many 
, countries, including Great Britain and Ireland, America, 
France, Belgium, Spain, Denmark, Italy and Norway. The 
National Committee for Great Britain and Ireland proceeded 
to make arrangements for finance, contribution of papers, and 
a display of poultry, while guarantees of financial support were 
obtained from private individuals and contributions to the 
general expenses of the Committee were made by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland and the Irish Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction. 

The Committee decided to invite tenders from British and 
Irish breeders for the privilege of exhibiting a pen of their 
birds at The Hague Exhibition. There was a good response 
to this invitation and some 75 pens of birds, including all the 
principal breeds, were accepted. Some 11 papers were also 
contributed by British representatives. 

It was hoped that educational exhibits illustrating the 
educational work done and the general development of the 
poultry industry in the United Kingdom might have been made, 
but owing ta lack of money neither England nor Scotland was 
able to prepare an exhibit of this characto. The Irish Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, however, organised an admirable educa- 
tional exhibit showing the progress of the Department’s work 
in connection with poultry keeping during the past 20 years, 
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and setting forth the great expansion of poultry keeping in 
Ireland during that period. 

The organisation of the British display and the necessary 
arrangements for the British party involved much heavy vrork, 
which fell almost entirely upon Mr. T. E. Eobinson, the 
Honorary Secretary, who was greatly helped by Mrs. Eawson 
and others of the staff of the National Utility Poultry Society. 
The Great Eastern Eailway Company provided cheap tickets 
and special facilities for the British party, which numbered 
nearly 150. At Scheveningen special accommodation had 
been reserved by the Butch Committee for the Congress 
visitors, and the papers were read and the discussions held in 
the Kurhaus Hotel. The display of birds and other exhibits 
was held in the Zoological Gardens situated nearly midway 
between The Hague and Scheveningen. The Exhibition was 
officially opened in the presence of H.M. Queen Wilhelmina 
by H.E.H. the Prince Consort. The royal party then pro- 
ceeded to the Kurhaus Hotel where the Congress was officially 
opened by the Minister of Agriculture. Addresses were given 
by Br. Lovink, Birector of Food Supplies for the Netherlands 
and also first President of the Congress, the Portuguese 
Minister, and Mr. Edward Brown, second President of the 
Congress. Some 20 countries were represented by about 60 
delegates. 

Meetings were held each day from Tuesday until Friday from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Owing to the fact that some 80 papers on 
various aspects of the poultry industry were presented, the Con- 
gress was divided into four sections, which met simultaneously. 
On Saturday the final meeting of the Congress was held, when 
the resolutions passed by the various sections were discussed 
and adopted. Among these resolutions were recommenda- 
tions — (1) As to the importance of placing at the disposal of 
scientists means for the study of Mendelian laws and their 
application especially in regard to poultry. (2) The desira- 
bility of continuing egg laying trials for 56 weeks so that more 
valuable conclusions may be drawn regarding the inheritance 
of laying qualities. (3) That it is advisable that all eggs 
exported from any country should be marked vrith the name of 
the country of origin, and that uniform rules of control should 
be adopted for the international and national egg trade, and 
that such regulations should be fixed by international con- 
vention and made applicable to all countries. (4) That con- 
sideration should be given to the advisability of taking official 
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measures regarding infectious diseases of poultry, sad that 
research should be undertaken in poultry diseases, their pre> 
vention and treatment, especially those involving the use of 
vaccine and serums, and also that in every country where 
poultry keeping is of economic importance instruction on 
poultry diseases should be properly organised. (6) That the 
question of the international and national standards of poultry 
breeds be definitely settled by the next C!ongress. 

With regard to the Exhibition, exhibits of birds and 
appliances were received from 14 countries. Altogether there 
were 563 pens of poultry and pigeons numbering 1,606 birds. 
There were on view 75 pens of birds from Great Britain and 
Ireland, and these received general admiration and a number 
of sales were effected. The total sales of birds at the Exhibi- 
tion was of an estimated value of some £1,300. It is estimated 
that 30,000 people visited the Exhibition. 

The Congress was the means of collecting the latest infor- 
mation on the various aspects of the poultry industry, and 
provided a channel for the dissemination of this knowledge 
among various countries. It will no doubt also stimulate the 
export of stock poultry from various countries. 

A book entitled “ Transactions of the First World’s Poultry 
Congress,” which contains all the papers read at the Congress, 
may be obtained from M. C. S. Th. Van Gink, Office of Secretary- 
General, SO Bezuidenhoutschewez, The Hague, Holland. 

An illustrated “ Handbook and Souvenir ” of the British Sec- 
tion of the World’s Poultry Congress may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the offices of ” The Feathered World,” 9, Arundel Street, 
Strand, Inndon, W.C., or to The National Utility Poultry 
Society, 8, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l, Price Is. 
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HORTICULTURE IN THE PENZANCE 
AREA OF CORNWALL. 

G. P. Bebbx, 


Ministry of Agriculture. 


Thb Penzance district may be generally described as devoted 
to early potato and broccoli culture. Although a certain amount 
of general vegetable and fruit growing is carried on it is not 
sufficient even to supply the local needs in the summer months 
during the visitors’ season, and the bulk of the early vegetables 
other than potatoes and broccoli, comes from other districts. 

Early Potatoes and Broccoli. — These are mainly confined to 
the neighbourhood of Penzance, embracing the townships of 
Marazion, Gulval, Newlyn, Paul, Mousehole, Ludgvan and 
Hea Moor. The holdings are small and consist of a series of 
fields or small enclosures surrounded by stone walls or hedges; 
for the most part they are situated on the slopes facing south, 
and the cropping is carried on from sea-level up to about 300 
feet. Wind is the disturbing factor in the climate, and without 
shelter it is impossible to get good results with any crop which 
the small holder may grow. Occasionally frost is sufficiently 
severe to check the early potatoes, and in the last week of 
April, 1921, some damage was done in the low-lying places. 
The annual rainfall is about 40 incbes, and in 1920 it was 
46.84 inches. Extremes of drought are experienced in some 
seasons, and the early potato crop has been known to be planted 
and lifted without the benefit of a good soaking rain. 

Considerable difficulty is experienced in obtaining a suitable 
hedge plant which will both grow quickly and resist the spray. 
At one time Elder {Sambucus nigra) was largely used, but 
recently this shrub has been replaced to a considerable extent 
by Euonymus sp. There are indications also that the New 
Zealand shrub Pittosporum erassifolium will grow well and 
withstand the sea breezes. It is during the winter and estrly 
spring that shelter is so essential, for the high temperature then 
prevailing enables crops to make growth when in the south 
generally they are dormant. 

SoilB. — ^There is considerable variation in the Cornish soils, 
but potato and broccoli culture is carried out on sandy loams, 
varying from highly sandy soils in some places to soils of more 
body in others, the stronger soils resembling the Ldncolnshire 
silts. The varies firom about 9 inches on the shallower to 
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18 inches and over on the deeper soils. The physical condition 
of the soils is ideal as regards drainage and friability, there are 
few stones, and the temperature rises rapidly under the in- 
fluence of the sun in spring. The subsoil is for the most part 
sand and gravel, although soils overlying the basalt rock have 
been brought into cultivation. Lime is deficient over a large 
area, and a general shortage of phosphates is indicated. 

System of Cropping. — Over a large area the sole rotation is 
early potatoes and hroccoli The early potato crop is lifted 
during the first three weeks of May, and the broccoli plants are 
put out as soon after as the land and climatic conditions admit. 
Early and late protecting varieties of broccoli are grown and 
most of the seed is saved locally. This practice leads to the 
production of a great variety of types, many of which are 
coarse, loose, of bad colour, and apparently not to be compared 
with some of the strains of broccoli in other parts of the coun- 
try having a more vigorous climate. The county authorities 
are endeavouring to help the growers in the matter of suitable 
strains, and crosses are being made at Gulval. A considerable 
amount of early cabbage is grown and despatched in nets to 
the Midland markets. 

The varieties of early potatoes at present grown are May 
Queen, Duke of York, Sharpe’s Express and Advance. At one 
time May Queen was the most popular variety, but it has been 
superseded by Sharpe’s Express. Next in importance are Duke 
of York and Advance, the latter being Dargill Early under 
another name. Express and Advance are not as early as May 
Queen or Duke of York, but the Cornish grower finds that it 
is better to be a week later in lifting provided a much larger 
crop is obtained. On the very early soils both May Queen and 
Duke of York are said to be losing their vitality. Seed used 
to be obtained direct from Scotland, hut in recent years once- 
grown from Lincolnshire is used. The tubers are planted at 
the rate of from 2 to 2^ tons per acre, in rows 9 in. to 12 in. 
apart and 4 to 6 in. between the sets. The seed is cut severely 
to reduce the cost of seeding, and the crop is grown entirely 
on the flat through the season of growth. The ground is 
thoroughly worked with the spade or cultivator according to 
the size of the field, and the potatoes are ploughed in with a 
single-furrow plough or planted with the Cornish spade. Lift- 
ing is always done with the spade, and the crop is placed in 
bushel hampers, sieves or half-barrels and despatched to the 
south, midland, and northern markets. The crop usually 
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averages from three to four tons per acre, but in a dry season 
it is considerably less. 

Bulba form an important crop on most of the small holdings ; 
in some cases these are well cultivated and kept clean, but 
in others the bulb areas are allowed to become over-grown with 
weeds and rank grass. Sometimes the bulbs are grazed by 
horses or the areas mown and made into hay: these practices, 
however, cannot tend to the general welfare of the bulbs. The 
best growers apply top dressings of mellowed seaweed and 
other decayed vegetable matter as well as chemicals, and 
periodically lift and replant their bulb areas. Growers who 
force early potatoes and bulbs under glass take a crop of 
tomatoes in the houses during the summer. The forcing of 
Arum Lilies (Calla Ethiopica) is also very profitable, as the 
flowers have made high prices for the last four years; they 
bloom naturally in the open in April, but under glass they 
flower at Christmas and onward. 

Fruit Trees. — ^In the valleys a considerable amount of orchard 
fruit, mainly apples, is grown. The trees receive practically 
no attention in the way of pruning, spraying or manuring, and 
they are old, stunted and lichen-covered. The varieties of 
apples are out of date on the majority of the holdings, Keswick 
(!odlin and local seedlings predominating. It must not be 
assumed, however, tliat the district is unsuitable for fruit grow- 
ing. Several young plantations which were examined, proved 
that modern varieties of apple and pear, bush trees on paradise 
and quince stocks, will grow and fruit satisfactorily when given 
proper attention. All classes of small fruit can also be success- 
fully grown, particularly raspberries and gooseberries. Wind 
is again the factor which has to be guarded against, and unless 
shelter can be obtained, it is little use attempting top fruit. 

Manuring the Potato Crop. — The Bupply of plant food to the 
soil forms a very important part of the cultivation, especially 
where a crop has to make rapid growth in a short growing 
season. The greatest attention is paid to this operation, but 
in the absence of experimental data there is room for doubt as 
to whether the system of manuring generally adopted is on 
sound lines. The usual custom is to accumulate a* stock of 
natural manure which consists of seaweed, leaves, town manure, 
fish offal and any other decaying matter. If live stock of any 
description is kept, the manure made by them is incorporated. 
The whole mass is made into a compost heap (midden) at some 
convenient spot on the holding. In the oohstruction of the 
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dung heap layers of sea sand are introduced at intervals, and 
the top of the heap is also covered with sand and soil. The 
sea sand in the Penzance area contains a high percentage of 
lime derived from shells and other calcareous matter, and as 
much as 5 per cent, is quite common. This sand aids in the 
decomposition of the seaweed and fish offal, and will ultimately 
benefit the land which is naturally deficient in lime; how far 
it tends to liberate feeding material from the manure into the 
air does not seem to have been definitely ascertained. This 
heterogeneous mass is applied to the soil in winter or early 
spring at the rate of 80-120 loads and upwards per acre. Assum- 
ing that a load is only 13 cwt. owing to the inaccessibility of 
many of the small fields, the quantity represents a very heavy 
dressing. In addition to this, chemicals are applied in appar- 
ently excessive quantities. Nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia are applied as top dressings, usually in equal propor- 
tions, from 10-14 cwt. per acre being used. In some cases 
sulphate of ammonia alone is applied at the rate of 8-10 cwt. 
per acre. Superphosphate is also applied, seldom less than 
10 cwt. per acre. It is generally assumed that sufficient potash 
is applied in the dressing of seaweed and dung, but there are 
no experimental data to prove this. Some of the growers con- 
sider that an adequate return is not obtained for this heavy 
outlay on chemicals, and several have been experimenting by 
leaving a portion undressed. In the Isles of Scilly very little 
nitrogenous fertiliser is used, although the soils are very similar 
to those of the mainland. Seaweed, fish offal, &c., are princi- 
pally used, but when a heavy dressing of “ green seaweed 
is applied very poor results are obtainfed. The crop is consider- 
ably retarded and stunted by the undecomposed seaweed and 
does not wholly recover during the season. This points to the 
necessity of having the material decomposed and mellowed by 
the atmosphere before application to the soil. No spraying is 
done, even in a bad year. The usual course is to lift the crop 
as speedily as possible when disease appears on the foliage and 
before the spores have had time to fall and enter the tubers. 

Potato Diseases. — Considerable patches were affected with 
black leg (Bacillus atrosepticus), which was most apparent in 
May Queen and Duke of York. Sharpe’s Express appeared to 
be very little affected. 

Mosaic disease was very prevalent, principally in May Queen 
and Duke of York. Growers are of the opinion that these two 
varieties are becoming ’’ played out ” in the Penzance area. 
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and that loss of constitution goes hand in hand with Mosaic 
disease. 

The whole industry in the Penzance district requires the hdp 
of the scientist. Experiments should be carried out both with 
varieties and manures, especially the latter, and be clearly 
demonstrated by experimental plots on the grower’s premises. 
The economic rate of application of nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia should be ascertained, as also whether a combina- 
tion of the two is better than a standard dressing of each, 
alone. 

The question of transport is causing anxiety to the growers, 
as that provided is of the most primitive kind. At the siding 
where the broccoli and cabbage for the North are loaded there 
is no covering. The trucks are of the type used to carry coal 
and manure, and the journey to the markets often occupies 
48 hours. At times whole trainloads of broccoli in crates and 
cabbages in coir nets can be seen along the line drying in the 
sun and wind. The condition of the vegetables on finally 
reaching the consumer, may be easily imagined after passing 
through the market and the retailer. 
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RESEARCH IN BREWING. 

l^uEwiNo and farming are interdependent. The brewer 
obtains his raw material from the farmer, and the farmer 
relies on the brewer for one of his principal markets; the condi- 
tion of the one industry cannot therefore fail to be a matter 
of concern to the other. Any progress, too, achieved in either 
industry as a result of research must be of benefit to the other. 
Research into questions relating to hops and malting barley is 
ground (common to the two industries, and growers of these 
products cannot afford to be ignorant of the research work 
recently initiated by the brewing industry. Moreover, an 
a^i(‘ 0 unt of the organisation and finances of this work is not 
without value to those engaged in the development of research 
work on purely agricultural subjects. 

Initiation ol the Scheme. — ^The history of the brewing re- 
search scheme is a short one. In 1918 funds were allocated 
to the Department for Scientific and Industrial Research, and 
thereafter research associations began to be formed by most 
of the leading manufacturing industries. It was quickly 
realised that the fermentation industries could not do 
otherwise than fall into line with the general movement. The 
Institute of Brewing, after consultation with representative 
brewing firms and with the Brewers’ Society, was encouraged 
to proceed with a scheme for research work, it being decided 
from the outset to work on independent lines without any 
assistance by way of Government grants. 

Finance. — To obtain funds for the wbrk a new class of mem- 
bers (Research Fund Members) of the Institute was estab- 
lished. This new form of membership is open to corporate 
bodies and firms or partnerships (as such) and individuals 
carrying on business as brewers of beer or vinegar, maltsters, 
distillers, manufacturers of cider and wine, and barley and hop 
growers. These members were invited to pay such subscrip- 
tions as might appear to them to be appropriate to their capital 
interests (with a minimum annual subscription of ten guineas) , 
the subscription being credited to a special research fund 
account and used for scientific investigation and research 
for the benefit of the fermentation industries generally. 

By the end of 1919 the Research Fund membership was 136 
with an annual subscription list of £4,357; by 31st December, 
1920, these had been brought to a total of 197 members with 
an annual subscription list of £5,046. 
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The following accounts show the financial position of the 
Eesearch Fund on 31st December, 1920; — 

EXPENDITURE AND INCOME ACCOUNT, 

1st January to 31st December, 1920. 


Dr. 





Or. 


Expenditure. £ 

8 . 

d. 

Income. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

To PrelitJiiriary Expenses ... 351 

1 

3 

By Members’ Sub- 




„ Hop Investiirations at Wye 125 

0 

0 

scriptions 

5342 17 

0 

„ Hop Investigations at Man- 



„ Donations to the 




Chester 196 

5 

0 

Fund 

61 

15 

0 

,, Timber Investigations, 



„ Deposit Interest... 

216 

8 

4 

London 187 

10 

0 





„ Stationery ami Printing ... 64 

14 

11 





„ Postage 37 

13 

9 





„ Sundry Expenses 

„ Institute Establishment 

19 

6 





Charges (Proportioned),.. 413 

14 

0 





„ Balance carried forward... 4244 

1 

11 





£6621 

0 

4 

£5621 

0 

4 

BALANCE SHEET.- 

-3lsa 

' December, 1920. 




Dr. 





Or. 


Liabilities. £ 

s. 

d. 

Assets. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

To Subscriptions received in 



By Subscriptions in 




advance 102 

10 

0 

an ear for 1920... 

128 15 

0 

„ Sundry Creditors .30 15 

2 

„ Cash at Bank on 




„ Balance in favour of Fund 4244 

1 

11 

Current Account 

248 12 

1 




„ Cash at Bank on 







Deposit Account 4000 

0 

0 

£4377 

7 

1 

£4377 

7 

1 


Organisation. — A Kesearch Fund Committee was set up con- 
sisting half of Research Fund members and half of representa- 
tives of universities, colleges, experimental stations, com- 
panies, firms and individuals willing to provide facilities for 
scientific investigation and research. It is a principle of the 
scheme that the investigations shall be carried out for the 
benefit of the fermentation industries as a whole and not for a 
single firm or group of firms. The Committee will not assist 
in the commercial exploitation of patented inventions, but in 
specific cases where funds are needed for working out on a large 
scale a process or device already patented, the Committee will 
consider the question of making a grant for this purpose. 

The Research Fund Committee has made provision for the 
appointment of Advisory Sub-Committees for specific branches 
of research, hops, timber and barley. These Advisory 
Sub-Committees initiate researches into their respective subjects, 
and consider applications from individual workers for grants 
from the fund. Provision has also been made in the scheme 
for a survey of existing researches by means of which it is hoped 
that any serious overlapping will be avoided. 
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The Committee further aims at preventing successful research 
workers from being unfairly exploited, and where the means 
for research has been found from the Besearch Fund, the 
Committee will ensure, so far as in them lies, that the dis- 
coverer or inventor shall not go unrewarded. Lastly, the 
scheme makes provision for the appointment by the Besearch 
Fund Committee of Advisory Officers to act in liaison between 
the various sub-committees and the investigators. 

Besearch Work.— Work has so far proceeded in three main 
directions, viz., hops, timber and barley. 

The timber research does not, perhaps, at the moment con- 
cern the agricultural industry very closely. On the other hand 
the barley research opens out such a vast field of enquiry that, 
before a specific programme of work can be embarked upon, 
the particular line of research showing most promise of direct 
value to the Brewing Industry has to be ascertained. To this 
end a summary of the published literature dealing with the 
evaluation of barley from the nitrogen standpoint has been 
prepared, and is now under ex>nsideration. 

Hop Investigations. — The work on hops has already made 
progress, and may be given in some detail as indicating the 
lines on which research in general may be expected to proceed. 
Work on hops is divided into five main sections; — (1) the 
breeding of new varieties; (2) manuring; (3) drying; (4) test- 
ing for brewing value; and (6) chemical investigations. 

For the work on the breeding of new varieties the Brewing 
Besearch Fund Committee has made use of the research organi- 
sation already set up by the Ministry of Agriculture. This 
research is carried on at the South-Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye, and at the East Mailing Besearch Station. The aim is 
to breed new varieties which will produce a heavy yield of hops 
resistant to disease, and at the same time contain the highest 
amount possible of resins and other desirable brewing qualities. 
The newly raised seedlings are planted out in the College 
Experimental Hop Garden which now contains over 4,000 
seedlings, and those varieties showing most promise as heavy 
croppers of good quality are transferred to the hop garden at 
the East Mailing Besearch Station where tests are carried out 
on a larger scale.* 

♦ The Committee has decided for the time being to contribute to the College 
the sum of £500 per annum to cover the cost of (1) the part maintenance of 
the Hop Nursery and raising seedlings, (^) the chemical analyses of the hops 
grown at East Mailing Research Station, and (3) the salary of a part time 
investigator. 
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As regards manurm^ two Kentish growers have each placed 
one acre of land at the di^osal of the Committee for the pur- 
pose for the next ten years. The main object is to find out 
whether the manurial elements in common use, viz. nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium, have any effect on the composition, 
t.e. brewing value, of the hop strobiles. The experiments will 
show whether the composition of the hop is influenced by purely 
inorganic manures. Plots will also be obtained elsewhere. 

Pour experimental kilns have been erected at Beltring, near 
Paddock Wood, for research work on the principles of hop 
drying, the object being to determine the ideal conditions of 
drying, the subsequent step being the designing of a kiln on 
practical lines which will most nearly reproduce those 
conditions. The following problems are being studied: — 
(1) the effect of varying temperatures with constant 
air current: (2) varying air current with constant tempera- 
ture; (3) the influence of moisture content of the hops; 
(4) the effect of burning varying amounts of sulphur; (6) the 
effect of products of combustion of open fires; (6) the use of 
dried air; (7) variation of height of air above fire; and (8) the 
influence of the weather. 

Comparative brewing trials of certain varieties of the hop 
are being made under the auspices of the Committee by a well- 
known London firm of brewers in order to test the respective 
brewing values of these varieties. 

The chemical investigations are designed to determine those 
constituents of the hop which are most useful to the brewing 
industry, the methods of evaluation so far employed being 
purely empirical. The problem now being investigated is the 
isolation and identification of the constituent, or constituents, 
on which the preservative or antiseptic properties of the hop 
depend. This investigation is under the direction of Dr. F. L. 
Pyman at the Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, 
which possesses special facilities for this work. The results 
of past researches point to the probability of the constituents 
mnt.n.iuiug the antiseptic or preservative qualities being found 
in the soft resins of the hop. In order to obtain material for 
investigation, the investigators have extracted the soft resins 
from a large quantity of sulphured and unsulphured hops and 
the extracts are now being examined. It is estimated that these 
chemical investigations will cost about jfifiOO per annum. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF FLAX-PULLING 
MACHINESr 

Public trials of flax-pulling machines were arranged by the 
Irish Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction to 
take place at Ballyveasey, Cammoney, Belfast, on 26th July> 
J 921 . Only two machines took part in these trials : — 

(a) The Crawford-Bennett Machine made by the York 
Street Flax Spinning Co., Belfast. 

(b) The Fibre Corporation Machine made by Messrs. 
Marshall, Sons & Co., Ltd., of Gainsborough. 

The Crawford-Bennett Machine is self-propelled, and con- 
sists essentially of a polygonal drum of about 5 ft. in diameter 
hung at the back of a motor chassis so that its lowest portion 
is about 6 or 8 inches above the ground. At intervals of 
about 45 degrees, rows of teeth extend across the width of the 
drum and project about 5 inches beyond its circumference. 
When the car is driven on its reverse gear the drum is rotated 
by suitable gearing in the opposite direction to the ground 
wheels and caused to advance towards the flax to be pulled at 
a slow speed. The pulling is effected by the projecting combs 
referred to, which pass up the flax stems until they encounter 
the seed heads, when the upward movement of the combs 
causes the plant roots to give way. The flax is carried over 
the circumference of the drum and delivered at the top, where 
it is forced from the teeth by a longitudinal metal lath, operated 
by a cam, which presses upwards from the base of the teeth. 
When at the top of the drum and freed from the uplifting teeth, 
the pulled flax is engaged by a further iset of combs mounted on 
endless chains, which bring the flax forward and deliver it on to 
a travelling canvas, which carries it in a sideways direction for 
delivery on to the ground clear of the path of the machine, 
either in loose bundles, or in bundles automatically tied. 

The Fibre Corporation Machine is built to attach to a motor 
tractor and consists of endless chains passing over fore 
and aft cogs carrying a number of combs at equal intervals. 
This mechanism is mounted on a suitable carriage which is 
attached to a tractor and made to travel in the same direction 
as the ground wheels. A similar action is employed for pulling 
as in the Crawford-Bennett Machine, combs being caused to 
engage the heads of the standing flax, but, in this case, the 
combs are caused to enter the crop from above in advance of 
the travelling machine. The engaged flax is drawn underneath 
the pulling mechanism at the slow rate of the difference 




FKt. 2. The Fibie Corporatitm Flax Pulling Machine. 
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between the speed of the advancing ground wheels and the 
backward speed of the revolving combs. This feature is a very 
important one as it enables the ground speed of the machine to 
be greater than the pulling speed of the combs. The pulled 
flax is delivered on the ground at the rear of the machine, 
being freed from the engaging pulling combs on the underside 
of the machine. In this case the pulled flax is left in the track 
of the machine, in swathes which have to be tied up and 
removed before the machine returns. 

No injury to the flax stems could be detected after pulling 
by these machines, but it was noticed in each case, although 
more particularly with the Fibre Corporation Machine, that 
the flax heads were very much tangled, a fact which must 
render “ rippling ” difficult if not impossible. In both 
cases the heads were brought evenly together so that, depend- 
ing upon the evenness in length of the straw pulled, the root 
ends were left at various distances in the bundle, and owing to 
the tangled condition of the heads it was difficult to even-up 
the root ends when making up into bundles. 

While the trials were in progress the Crawford-Bennett 
Machine, by virtue of the elevation to which the .pulled flax 
is brought, allowed the pulled straws to be tossed about in the 
breeze a good deal, causing a confusion of the straws in the 
bundle of pulled flax ultimately discharged. On the other 
hand, although not affected by wind disturbance, the Fibre 
Corporation Machine was found to be depositing the swathes 
of pulled straws upon flax which had not been pulled by the 
combs, making it difficult to lift and tie up the pulled swathes. 

Generally, with the exception of the unpulled flax beneath the 
swathes of pulled flax already referred to in the case of the 
performance of the Fibre Coqwation Machine, the quantity 
of flax left unpulled by these machines under the ideal condi- 
tion of the trial scarcely significant, being for the most 
part, short stems which usually fail to survive the operations 
culminating in scutched fibre. It is doubtful whether either 
machine would be able to deal with any crop if “ laid at all. 

In the performance of these two machines there appears 
to be a very big advance towards solving the flax pulling pro- 
blem, and with the prospect of further improvements before 
next season, one may reasonably hope that the machine pull- 
ing of flax crops will be commercially poesible at no distant date. 

The photographs are reproduced by kind permission of the 
Belfast Telegraph. 

w 2 . 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

E. J. Bussell, D.Sc., P.R.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Ashpit Beluse from Towns. — ^In view of the shortage of 
stable manure in cities, as a result of the increase in motor 
traction, it has become necessary to inquire whether, and to 
what extent, ashpit refuse from towns can serve as a fertiliser. 
In some cases a useful manure is obtainable and some of the 
heavy land farms near London have used it with good results. 
In spite of its smell, however, it is not rich in fertilising con- 
stituents, and in its raw state it is too coarse to be of much 
value except on heavy land where it has a lightening effect. 
Attempts are now being made by some Councils to grind the 
material and otherwise improve it, and a truck load as sent out 
from London by the contractors, Messrs. Cloke of West 
Hampstead, is being tested at Eothamsted. Analyses of some 
of the samples from Bermondsey and Southwark are as 
follows: — 

Per cent. 

Organic matter ... ... Sl*20 

Lime ... ... ... ... ... 2*86 

Phosphoric Acid (P.jOa) ... ... ... 0-53 

PotuHh (KaO) 0-47 

There is an element of risk in using refuse material of this 
nature on land where potatoes are to be grown, inasmuch as 
it may contain diseased potato peelings which may infect the 
land for a subsequent crop. On the other hand, mangolds, 
cabbages and other farm crops are not likely to suffer. This 
material is worth trial on heavy soil so long as the cost does 
not become too great. 

Time to apply Basic Slag on Clover Leys. — There are two 
possibilities in the way of using basic slag on clover leys: it 
may be applied to the corn crop in which the clover is sown, or 
to the young plants after the com has been cut and carted. 
The choice between these two ways turns on the vigour with 
which the clover grows. In some parts of the west country 
■clover starts so well in the com that if it is treated "with slag 
it develops to an inconvenient extent; in such cases the addition 
of slag should be delayed till after the com has been cut; it 
•could, for instance, go on now. In the eastern counties such 
vigorous growth in the com would be exceptional, and the slag 
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can therefore go on before the clover is sown so as to allow 
ample time for the full effect to be produced. 

The Cockle Park experiments show that the clover ley con* 
stitutes the most convenient and profitable place in the rotation 
for the introduction of basic slag. 

Professor Gilchrist’s Method of using Waste Lime.— The 
writer recently had an opportunity of seeing Professor 
Gilchrist’s method of using waste lime on arable land in the 
north of England. The material, known as " Chance Mud,” 
or ” Lime Mud,” containing about 60-70 per cent, calcium car- 
bonate and free from injurious constituents, is cheap, and while 
not in dry powder condition is in such state that it can be spread 
on the land from farm carts. It is put on the “ Hay Stubble ” at 
the rate of 4^ tons per acre, then ploughed in. Oats are then 
sown and after this crop is removed the land is ploughed for roots. 
This ploughing of coarse brings the waste lime up to the surface 
again when it dries and fails to a fine powder. The method is sound 
because the oats stand in no need of lime and therefore suffer 
no inconvenience from having the material buried; the roots 
on the other hand require it, and therefore benefit from having 
it brought up to the surface. 

Injury to Root Crops from use of Superphosphate. — ^In- 
stances have come to the writer’s notice from the north of 
England of damage done to root crops by superphosphate this 
season, presumably through encouraging finger-and-toe. It is 
desirable to have the exact cause of the trouble determined if 
possible, and fanners who have suffered are requested to com- 
municate with the Rothamsted Experimental Station stating 
whether finger-and-toe was common or not. 

Use of Gas Liquor as Substitute for Sulphate of Ammonia.— 
A correspondent writes to say that he is offered gas liquor at a 
cheap rate and asks if and how he can use it as fertiliser. The 
direct use of this material is not to be recommended; the proper 
course is for the gasworks to convert it into sulphate of 
ammonia. If this is entirely ruled out, however, then the gas 
liquor can be used provided: — 

1. Sulphides, sulphocyanides and cyanides are absent, or 

occur in traces only. 

2. Frequent determinations of the ammonia content are 

made. 

The liquor in question was of the so-called 12 oz. strength, i.e., 
12 oz. of pore sulphuric acid were needed to neutralise 1 gallon. 
This is about 10 times as strong as ordinary liquid manure 
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And must therefore be diluted to this extent and then further 
diluted just as if it were liquid manure. It can be put on grass 
land and on land intended for roots, but this should be done in 
winter or in early spring to avoid any risk of possible harmful 
effects on the young plants. 

Should Farmyard Manure be ploughed in at once or can it 
be left on the Surface? — Several inquiries have been made as 
to whether farmyard manure should be ploughed in directly 
it is applied to the land or whether it can be safely left exposed 
on the surface after it has been spread. It is common in some 
districts, c.fjf., east Suffolk, to spread farmyard manure on bare 
fallows in June and plough it in at some later date; also to 
spread the manure on clover stubble early in September and 
leave it till the ground is soft enough for ploughing, which 
might be several weeks. Unfortunately no exact information 
is available, but from what is known it seems probable that the 
best course is to plough in the manure directly it is spread, 
and if necessary to delay spreading until ploughing is possible. 
Naturally this recommendation must be tempered by the 
necessity for distributing labour as evenly as possible over the 
season, and it may in the end .prove more economical to save 
labour even at the expense of some wastage in manure. 

Spread Farmyard Manure Evenly. — The necessity for 
spreading artificial manures evenly is well recognised, but 
farmers ai*e not always able to secure as even a distribution of 
farmyard manure ns is desirable. In the Lothians may be seen an 
implement, the Dumb Tam ’’ (so named, it is said, after its 
inventor), which marks off the ground into squares of 18 ft. each 
side, of which 184 constitute an acre all but 10 sq. yd. A heap of 
2-2J cwt. of farmyard manure is then deposited on each square 
and can be spread evenly. 

Influence of Ghalk or Limestone on Young Seeds. — The 

following communication from a good arable farmer in 
Bedfordshire affords interesting evidence as to the valuable 
effect of chalk on the seeds mixture, the land being brown 
stony clay overlying the chalk: “ I dig deep drains 4 to 11 ft. 
deep to get the spring water out and spread the chalk as 
widely as possible each side of the drains and the effect is as 
you say and have said. The ground is more tilthy, more dry 
and more damp*; for instance, I have sown a variety of seeds 
over these chalked places and the seeds are nearly all alive and 
look comparatively well, but where there is no chalk seeds have 
practically disappeared, so that if I could have chalked all the 

♦ more dry in wet weather and more damp in dry periode. 
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pieces thus sown with seeds, it must have gone a long way 
towards paying in this great drought in one crop. But in one 
place last year the chalk had a wonderful effect on winter oats, 
there being a tremendous crop 'as far as the chalk went, but a 
great falling off on the rest. This piece was winter oats again 
this year and there was again twice as big a crop, but much 
less than last year.” 

It is noticed, however, that all chalk is not equally effective: 
it will probably be found that the softer chalk is the more use- 
ful as it will more quickly come into action than the harder 
deposits. 

Nitrogen Starvation on Water-logged Soil.— -A very interest- 
ing point is raised by a farmer who writes: ” I noticed if one 
has a piece of water-logged land the crops have the appearance 
of starvation of nitrogen, but if a drain is dug across this piece 
of land to any depth, say 10 ft., and no care is taken how the 
soil is returned the crops that follow are in most cases many 
times larger just over where the drain is dug, but no wider, 
while it seems that the rain must have a better chance of wash- 
ing nitrogen out of the soil over the drain than elsewhere; yet 
2 cwl. sulphate of ammonia per acre would not make the crops 
at the side equal to those immediately over the drain.” The 
explanation is that nitrogen starvation has occurred on the un- 
drained soil, but it is caused not by washing out of nitrates from 
the soil but by the decomposition of nitrates which sets in as soon 
as air is excluded. A number of soil organisms have the power of 
decomposing nitrates in absence of air, and they do it with so 
much rapidity that the plant suffers. The remedy is to let in 
air, when the loss is completely and automatically stopped; 
this can best be done by arranging for drainage. 

Non-fertilising Constituents of Manures. — A farmer writes 
to ask what amounts of substances are present in the ordinary 
artificial manures besides the nitrogen, phosphate and potash 
shown in the analysis. The constituents in three common 
cases are as follows: — 


Nitrate of soda food in 1 cwt : Nitrogen, 17 lb., the same amount 

as is present in 106 lb. of albuminoid or protein; Soda, sufficient to form in 
the soil 188 lb. of ordinary carbonate of soda or 1 cwt. of bicarbonate of soda. 
tThis soda has some effect as manure, but is apt to injure the texture of a 
heavy soil. 

Sidphate ^ammonia : — Plant food in 1 cwt. : Nitrogen, 221b., equal to the 
amount present in 137 lb. of albuminoid or protein ; Sulphuric acid, sufficient 
to qonsume 85 lb. of calcium carbonate or about 100 lb. of ordinary good 
grade limestone, 

J^nerj^sphatef^FltOit food in 1 cwt. of 26 per cent, grade : 29 Ib. pure 
trioalcic phosphate; about 56 lb. dry gypsum (or 62 lb. ordinary gypsom) 
which has some fertiliser effect. 
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Sags (Salvia officinalis) has long been nnder caltivaticm in 
market, private and cottage gardens. The plant is a native of 
im.- Boutiiera Europe. The leaves have been used 

AU0 wllJltlirfttlO& ^ ^ • j _i.__iSC £ I « ^ 

of Sage and 


Thyme. 


for flavourings and stuffings for centuries, 
and at one time an infusion was made from 


the leaves, known as sage tea, which was said 


to have certain medicinal properties. There is always a certain 
demand for the crop on large markets, but this demand fluctuates 
greatly smd can be easily overdone. It is therefore not by any 
means a safe crop to cultivate on a large scale and the same 
may be said of Thyme. At one time very considerable quantities 
of sage were grown in the Mitcham district of Burrey, and the 
Evesham market gardeners made a special line of the crop, but 
the time came when the supply very much exceeded the demand 
and growers consequently gave op its culture. Leading market 
gardeners in Middlesex. still grow small quantities according to 
the demand. 


The plant succeeds best on light, warm and dry soils and can 
be raised from seed sown in frames or on a warm spot in 
spring. The plants when well established and hardened off 
can be lifted carefully with good balls of soil and placed in per- 
manent position 1 foot apart and 18-24 inches between the rows. 

By far the most common method of propagation, however, is 
by slips and cuttings or by pieces of the young growth well 
ripened and broken off with a slight “ heel.” These slips are 
inserted in a shady border or cold frame in April, May or June, 
and occasionally watered until rooted, when they can be planted 
in the open and at the distances already mentioned. There has 
been a general tendency in recent years to plant wider, so as 
to admit more easily of horse labour. Three feet between the 
rows and 2 feet between the plants has been a common dis- 
tance. The ground is kept in good tilth and clear of weeds, and 
the extremities of the leading shoots are pinched to produce 
bushy plants by the encouragement of lateral growth. 

For winter use it is bunched and dried. The side and main 
growing shoots are cut and dried in a dark, cool, airy shed, and 
then tied into bunches, or they may be tied in bunches immedi- 
ately after cutting and suspended from the roof of a cool shed 
to dry. 


Thyme. — There axe two varieties of this herb, the large green- 
leaved (Thymus vulgaris) and the shorter variety known as 
Lemon Thyme (Thymus citriodorus). The former is most exten- 
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sively used as a flavouring for soups and stuffing. It thrives best 
on a light warm soil. 

The plants are usually raised from seed sown in April in 
shallow drills 8-12 in. apart. They should be thinned out 
in June and July to 4 inches apart and the thiimings used for 
planting up fresh ground at the same distances apart in the rows 
and between the plants as already indicated. This herb may 
be also bunched and dried for winter use. Cuttings can also be 
taken, but seedlings are the usual method of propagation. 

Where only a small quantity is required a single drill may be 
sown at the margin of a border and left unthinned, when it will 
form a good edging. 

At the present time there is a rather good demand for English 
herbs, and English sage has been commanding a price o! about 
160s. per cwt. as compared with SOs. per cwt. for Dalmation, 
French and Greek produce. English Thyme has been com- 
manding about 178s. per cwt. as against 50s. per cwt. for the 
imported article. It is generally recognised tW the English 
article is very much superior to the imported. The annual home 
consumption has been computed at about 200 tons of sage and 
50 tone of thyme. It will therefore be apparent that although 
at present the demand is good, the area necessary to produce it 
does not amount to a very large acreage, even taking the low 
estimate of 1 ton per acre. 


The Ministry, with the approval of the Development Com- 
missioners and the Treasury, has awarded the following special 

Giants for research grants for work in connection with 
.... , agricultural problems during the academic 

year October 1921 to September 1922. 
These grants are in addition to the annual 
grants-in-aid made to Universities and Besearch Institutes for 
the maintenance of agricultural research departments. 


. Institution. 

1. University College, 

Aberystwyth. 

2. Armstrong College, 

Newcastle. 

8. Sdmol of Agriculture, 
Cambridge. 

4^ School of Agriculture, 
Cambridge. 


Investigation. Amount. 

Life History oi Moniezia £800 
(tape worm). • 

Composition of Oat Straw - 250 
Silver Leaf Disease - - 400 

Soil Moisture ... 100 
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Institution. 

B. Zoological Department, 
Cambridge Univer- 
sity. - 

6. East Anglian Institute, 

Chelmsford. 

7. Imperial College of 

Science, London. 

8. Imperial College of 

Science, London. 

9. Imperial College of 

Science, London. 

10. Eoyal Horticultural 

Society. 

11. South Eastern Agricul- 

tural College, Wye. 

12. South Eastern Agricul- 

tural College, Wye. 

13. South Eastern Agricul- 

tural College, Wye. 
• * * 


Investigation. 

Soil Bionomics • • JSSOO 

Insect Fauna of S<m1 - 200 

Change of Seed (Potatoes) 75 

Wart Disease of Potatoes 280 

Disease of Hops - - 35 

Green Manuring - - 200 

Insect Pests of Turnips - 120 

White Clover Investiga- 205 
tions. 

Crown Gall Disease of 205 
Fruit Trees. 

* • * 


It will be interesting to bee-keepers to learn that, at the apiary 
of a recognised expert in Norfolk, the fact appears to have been 
Acarine Disease definitely established that Italian queen 
of Bees provide distinct powers of high resist- 

ance against Acarine disease in those hives 
in which they are introduced. As is well known, the Ministry 
has during the last few years supported a scheme to supply bee- 
keepers with healthy queen bees from the best apiaries in the 
North of Italy. It is satisfactory to find that as far back as 1912 
the Norfolk expert referred to introduced Italian queen bees into 
his apiary, which was at that time seriously attacked by Acarine 
disease (also known as Isle of Wight Disease) and that the 
“ crawling ” stage, usually a sign that the disease is becoming 
far advanced, was gradually overcome. Since that time, his 
apiary has been built up until there are 26 stocks in which there 
is not a sign of Acarine disease. This expert has recommended 
others in the county to adopt the course which he himself 
successfully pursued. It is stated that they have done so wijh 
wholly satisfactory results. 
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Babies* — ^No case of Babies has occurred in any part of Great Britain 
eince the 7th June last. The whole of the restrictions imposed by the 
Berkshire imd District (Muzzling and Control of Dogs) Orders of 1920 and 
1921 were withdrawn as from 1st October, no case of Rabies having occurred 
in that area since the 1st February. This area included portions of Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire and the northern part of Hampshire. There is 
now only one area remaining subject to restrictions on account of Babies, viz., 
an area comprising small parts of Hampshire and Wiltshire surrounding 
.Salisbury, Winchester and Southampton. All dogs in this area must still be 
muzzled, and no dog can be moved out of the area without a licence from 
the Ministry. 

West Surrey Goat Club. — The attention of the Ministry has been 
called by Mr. T. W. Palmer, hon. secretary to the British Goat Society, to the 
note on the West Surrey Goat Club which was published in the September 
issue of the Journal (p. 665), in which it was stated that one of the goats 
had given on the day of the show over 81b. of milk.” This appears to be an 
understatement, as Mr. Palmer points out that the goat referred to “ gave 81b. 
of milk at one milking, and during the 24 hours gave 121b. 12oz. Other 
records during the 24 hours were as follows : — 101b. 14oz., 101b. 4oz., and 
lOIh. respectively, while there were seven goats which yielded more than 9lb. 
but less than 101b. each,” 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry. —Since the date of the list 
given on page 670 of the October issue of the Journal^ two new leaflets have 
been issued 

No. 372. — Pig Feeding. 

,, 378. — Beeswax. 

The following leaflets have been re-written : — 

No. 7.3. — The Cultivation of Maize for Fodder. 

„ 89. — Fluke, or Liver Hot in Sheep. 

The following leaflets have been revised : — 

No. 68. — The Nematode or Round Worm Disease of Poultry. 

„ 78. — Tuberculosis of Poultry. 

„ 87. — The Die-back Disease of Fruit Trees. 

,, 93. — Farmyard Manure. 

„ 120. — Peach Leaf-Curl. 

, 148. — Planning and Planting a Fruit Plantation. 

„ 153. — ^Storing of Mangolds and Turnips. 

„ 173. — Potato Growing. 

„ 204. — Apple Mildew. 

„ 207. — Strawberry Cultivation. 

„ 228. — Prevention of Cruelty to Aniinals. 

„ 240. — Farm Book- keeping. 

„ 276.— -Improvement of Poor Hill Pasture. 

„ 286. — Narcissus Flies, 

„ 322. — ^Winter Pruning Bush and Half Standard Apple Trees. 

*The following leaflets have been withdrawn ; — 

No. 181.— ^'he Cleansing of Water Courses. 

„ 220.— Agricultural Holdings Act, 1913. 

F«P. 15* — The Use of Sulphate of Ammonia as Manure. 

F.P. 44*— Co-operation and the Supply of Farm Implements* 

XLP* 46.— Skim Milk ‘Cheese. 

Sp. 75.— The Manufacture of Cheese In Co-operative Dairies. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Raspberry Growing in Scotland.— By J. N. Hodge. (Edinburgh : 
The ScottiBh Smallholders* Organisation, Ltd., 1921.) — ^In this little book 
Mr. J. N. Hodge traces the history of the growth of the raspberry industry in 
so far as the district around Blairgowrie, in Scotland, is concerned. The writer 
appears to have been connected with a company which, at the early stages, 
purchased blocks of land for re-sale to small holders for fruit-growing 
purposes, and he gives figures showing clearly the cost of the land to the 
holders, and the return they secured during several years* work. He states 
that the industry was started over 20 years ago at Blairgowrie, when a 
farm of 30 acres was purchased and split up into small holdings. From 
that date the history of the industry is traced, and details are given of one or 
two large holdings, such as that at Essendy, a holding o^ 400 acres, and that 
at Aberuthven. The writer concludes from the figures that it was possible' 
for a business organisation to acquire agricultural land for the purpose of 
small holdings for fruit culture, with results favourable both to the company 
and to the small holders. By so doing, he says, the capital value of the land has 
been considerably increased, being sufficient to employ an increasing number 
of workers and bringing greater prosperity to the rural population. Ulti- 
mately the prosperity is shared by the railway companies which transport the 
goods from the district, and by the tax collector, who increases his assessment 
of the land, which is now used for market garden purposes. 

Not the least interesting portion of the book is the chapter dealing with the 
gathering of the crop. Before the War the work was done principally by 
tramps, who came into the district at stated seasons and did the work moderately 
well without requiring the grower of the fruit to make any provision for his 
reception ; for he slept, as was his custom, on the roadside or in the woods. 
In the first year of the War, however, the tramp failed to return ; other pro- 
vision had to be made, and the task proved unduly heavy. A big organisation 
had to be placed on foot to secure workers from every possible source, taking 
v'omen and children from the slums of large cities, boys from Industrial 
Schools, and other war workers of any class or sex who were willing to do the 
work ; even Gei-man prisoners wore engaged to help. Having secured the 
supply it was a big task to arrange for the sleeping and feeding of such a 
large number of people, drawn from different parts of the country, of various 
classes, and of both Sexes. Mr. Hodge’s story of this is well worth reading,, 
and be says : We worried on through these years, grateful to those who had 
helped us, willing to take back those who wanted to come, but always looking 
forward with a great longing to the end of the War and the return of the 
tramp.” 

Those who are interested in statistics — ^yield of the crops per acre from 
year to year, and the price realised for the fruits — will find much information 
in this little book. Further, there is food for thought in the chapter dealing 
with the limitations of the industry, for it appears from the Blairgowrie' 
experience that where a block of land is planted to any one crop continuously 
the yield is influenced both by soil limitations and ravages of insect pests. 
The yields per acre at Blairgowrie have steadily declined ; areas that in 1909- 
were yielding a crop of 2,600 tons produced only* 1,500 tons in 1919, and 
between those years the decline was persistent and gradual.— H.V.T. 
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Lawes Agricultural Trust, Bothamsted Bzperizuental 
Station, Harpenden. Report 1918-20. With the **Quide to 
the Experimental Plots.”— (D. J. Jeifery, Vaughan Road, Harpenden. 
Price 28. 6d. Foreign postage extra.) The Bothamsted Experimental 
Station, famous the world over, was founded in 1843 by Sir J. B. Lawes, with 
whom was associated Sir J. H. Gilbert for a period of nearly 60 yeai’s. 
Sir A. D. Hall (now Chief Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture) 
was Director from 1902 till 1912, when Dr. E. J. Russell succeeded him. 
The period reviewed in the present Report completes the reconstruction 
which began in 1913. The laboratories have been entirely rebuilt ; a library 
of some 15,000 volumes dealing with agriculture and cognate sciences 
has been collected ; the equipment of the farm has been completed, and 
cultivations and cleanings necessarily neglected during the War have been 
carried out. 

Rothamsied Methods . — The most important part of the reconstruction, 
however, has been the reorganising of the work of the Station to bring it more 
into touch with modern conditions of agriculture on the one hand and with 
science on the other. The purpose of Bothamsted is, as stated in the Report, 
to iic(|uire precise knowledge of soils, fertilisers, and the growing plant in 
health and disease. The work falls into two divisions : — (1) The soil and the 
healthy plant ; and (2) the insects, fungi, and other agencies disturbing the 
healthy relationships between the soil and the plant, causing disease. The 
opinion is held at Rothamsted that if farmers are ever to avoid the very serious 
losses they now suffer from plant diseases and pests, it wull be by prevention 
rather than by cure. The method adopted at the Station is to start from the 
farm and work to the laboratory, or vice versa. There are four divisions in 
the laboratory— biological, chemical, physical, and statistical. The method 
differs, however, from that of an ordinary scientilic laboratory, where the 
problem under investigation is usually uarroNvod down so closely that only one 
factor is concerned. On a farm such narrowing-down is impossible, and in 
place, therefore, of the ordinary single-factor method, liberal use is made of 
statistical methods, which allow investigation where several factors vary 
simultaneously. For instance, in crop investigations a large number of field 
observations are made ; these are then treated statistically to ascertain the 
varying degrees to which they are related to other factors, such as rainfall, 
temperature, etc., and to indicate the probable nature of their relationship. 
Thus a complex problem is reduced to a number of simpler ones susceptible of 
laboratory investigation. It is confidently anticipated that this method will 
prove effective in bringing the full help of science to bear on the farmers* 
problems. 

Fertiliser and Soil Problems . — The War has profoundly modified the 
artificial fertiliser position. Extensive factories now manufacture nitrogenous 
fertilisers from the air. Of these, nitrate of lime, nitrate and muriate of 
ammonia, and nitrolim have been or are under investigation at Rothamsted. A 
further important source of organic nitrogenous manure is sewage, and a new 
method of dealing with sewage, which has been devised by Dr. Fowler at 
Manchester, has been tested at Rothamsted, and it is found that a general 
adoption of the method would add considerably to our supplies of organic 
znanures. Rothamsted is also investigating phasic slag. A grazing experiment 
with sheepi and a set of hay experiments on permanent and on temporary 
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grass-land, have been started to ascertain the value of modem slags and of 
mineral phosphates. In addition, an elaborate series of pot expenments is in 
hand to determine whether any constituent besides the phosphate is of value. 

Manures not only increase the crops ; they bring about other changes, and 
these are being examined by the botanical Bta€ of Rothamsted. The efEeots 
of manures and cultivations on crop yields are by no means simple or straight- 
forward. Every farmer knows the variations due to season and weather 
conditions ; and although weather may never be controllable, foreknowledge 
of its probable effects on crops would be very valuable. In order to study 
these effects, a Statistical Department has been set up to carry out an analysis 
of the meteorological conditions at Rothamsted in conjunction with the crop 
records since 1852. 

However skilfully artilicial manures are applied, it is essential on ordinary 
farms to add organic matter to the soil. Four ways of domg this have been 
investigated at Rothamsted. Experiments in the production of artificial 
farmyard manure have also been made and are being continued. Laboratory 
work has shown that the broaking-down of the material of straw is brought 
about by organisms. One of these organisms had eluded all previous inves- 
tigators, but the Rothamsted workers succeeded in obtaining it in pure 
culture, studying it freely, and detennining the conditions it requires to act.^ 

Experiments at Rothamsted have shown how clover — one of the most 
difficult crops to grow — can be improved. In another direction, no fewer than 
10 workers are engaged on a survey of soil population — those soil organisms, 
invisible to the naked eye, yet present in vast numbers and in extraordinary 
variety, without which organic manure would be not only quite useless but in 
some cases harmful. The ultimate aim of the agriculturist is to control thia 
soil population in much the same way that the animal breeder has controlled 
and developed the original wild animals. Control, however, is not possible 
without full knowledge of what the organisms are, what they do, and how 
they live ; and it is this knowledge which the Rothamsted scientific workers 
are endeavouring to acquire. 

Rothamsted! % War Work , — The most important War work performed at 
Rothamsted was begun in 1916, when the food situation was causing great 
anxiety. This country was producing only one-half of our total food. Worse 
still, the food produced included more of the luxuries than of the necessaries — 
for instance, all the highest-quality meat but only one-fifth of the bread. 
Farmers were therefore called upon to perform a double task ; they had to 
produce more food, and different food ; to give us three or four loaves out of 
every five loaves required, instead of only one out of every live as hitherto ; 
and to do this without causing too-great shortage of milk or meat. The 
situation presented many difficult administrative, financial and technical 
problems. How Rothamsted helped to solve the problems involving soils and 
fertilisers is told in this Report, which should be in the hands of every fanner 
w’ho is interested in learning what Science is attempting to do for Agriculture. 


‘ See this Journal, Vol. XXVIII, p. 398. 
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Thk followisg preliminary statement shows the estimated total production of 
AglicilltTiral years 1921 and 1920, with the acreage and 

BiOtumS) 1921 : estimated average yield per statute acre in each county of 
nOdllC6dfflOp2« England in which hops are grown ; and the average yield 
per acre of the ten years 1911-1920. 


Estimated Total | Average returned 
Produce, I on 4th June, 


COUHTIfiS, &0. 


.East 

Mid 

Kent< Weald ... 




! 

1921. 

1920, 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

9'6 

15*2 

9-7 

15*9 

7-9 

14*8 

8*9 

15*3 

84 

11*8 

74 

12*7 

6*7 

14*6 

9*6 

7*7 

12*1 

8*3 

8*7 

2T 

8*9 

13*4 



' Total Kent 

Hakts 

SunEEY 

Sussex 

Hereford 
Worcester 
Other Counties* 


* Salop, Gloucester, and Berkshire, 

Note , — The estimated total production of 224,000 cwt. this year is 57,000 
cwt. below that of 1920, when the area was 4,000 acres less, and, excluding 
the years 1917-19, in which the area was compulsorily reduced tb a very low 
figure, is the lowest recorded since 1909. The total area of 25,133 acres this 
year includes about 8,000 acres planted after September, 1919, so that nearly 
a third of the total consisted of young hops not yet in full bearing. The 
average yield per acre of 8*9 cwt. is 4’6 cwt. less than last year, and 1*6 cwt. 
below the average of the ten years 1911-20, Good crops were obtained in the 
western counties, Hereford showing a yield nearly 2 cwt. and Worcester a 
yield nearly 4 cwt. above the average, but crops were unsatisfactory in the 
south-eastern counties, notably in the weald of Kent and in Sussex. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous. 

Smith, J. Agricultural Meteorology ; The Effect of Weather on Crops. 
(304 pp.) (Bural Text Book Series.) New York ; The Macmillan Co., 
1920, Ids. [551.0.] 

Harm, F. Soil Alkali : Its Origin, Nature and Treatment. (258 up.) 
New York : J. Wiley & Sons ; London : Chapman and Hall, lv20, 
188. 6d. net, [68.11(02); 63.12.] 

Plant Diseases. 

Curtis, K. M.— Life History and Cytology of Synchytrium Endobiotkum 
iSohUh,), P$re,, the Cause of Wart Ineease in Potato, (pp. 409-478.) 
Pxcc^ingt of the Boyal Society, Series B, Vd. 210, Bd80. London : 
Harrison \ Sons, im, lOs. 6d. [68.24.5 
BnvrUy, W. B.— On a Eorm of Botrytts ctnstea, with Colourless Solerotia. 
(pp. 88414.) Proceedings of the Boyal Sooiefy, Series B, .Vol. 210, 
B874. L^mn ; Harrison & Sons, 19^, 4f* [od.24.3 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

It is perhaps late in the day to press upon the attention of 
dairy farmers in this country the many advantages which may 
Tt injuUna jffg derived from systematic milk recording. 

® The progress already made since the 
Ministry initiated its recording scheme in 
3914 is remarkable,* but further developments are already in 
sight, and in publishing the articles on milk recording in 
Denmark in the October and November issues of this Journal 
the Ministry desired to draw the attention of agriculturists to 
certain features of the Danish schemes which deserve imito^ 
tion here. It is gratifying to learn that in the first instance 
breeders in Denmark were guided by knowledge derived from 
a study of the methods by which British breeds of livestock 
reached the pre-eminence which they admittedly occupy. In 
so far as breeding for milk is concerned, however, the pupils 
may outstrip their masters. Mr. Faber’s article brings con- 
vincing evidence to show (1) that in the transmission of milk- 
ing qualities to his progeny the sire plays as important » 
part as the dam; (2) that while both should have a milking 
pedigree, ancestral merit alone will not ensure the trans- 
mission of milking qualities; (3) that to secure the best resulto 
and progressive improvement pedigree should be confirmed by 
performance. A pedigree bull does not always get good 
daughters. His true merit can only be judged by a prc^eny 
test. 

So convinced is the Danish Gtovemment of the value of 
performance as distinct from pedigree, that in making jao- 
vision for the award of special prizes for bulls, it was laid down 
that a bull is not eligible for a Government prize unless records 
of the performances of his- daughters can be produced. 

* See tlie Fouiih Volume of the Ministry’s Register of Dairy Cow% 
reviewed at p. 861 , 

(40116) P,U/86. 11,626. 11/21. M. & 8. A 
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]\rr. Faber adds an informing fact: “ before the inauguration 
of milk recording societies it had already become a general 
pra(*ti(*e to keep bulls for service for a number of years, and 
. . . to judge the hulls by an examination of their off spring / ' 

On this the natural reflection is : if this is the general practice 
in .Denmark, is there any reason why it should not become 
general in the United Kingdom? Mr. Faber's paper contains 
al)undani evidence on the capacity of certain bulls to get 
daughters showing a l)6dter perfoiinance than that of their 
dams, and thereby raise the standard of the strain or breed. 
On the other hand there is good evidence that, on occasion, 
pedigree bulls get daughters whose [)erformance is not so good 
as that of their dams, and it is this fact whiti. justifies the 
progeny t(‘sts. A striking confirmation of this will be found 
in a Ihilletin* recently pu)>lishe<l by tlie Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Afaine, U.S.A. 

^riie Bulletin in question gives the result of a study of the 
milk iccords contained m the Jlegistry of Merit of Jersey Cows 
pu()lished by the American Jersey Cattle Club. The object 
in view was to place the pedigree bnlls concerned in one of 
two classes (ft) bulls the performaiuv of whose daughters was 
better than that of their dams; and {h) bulls whose daughters’ 
performances were less than those of tlieir dams. In order to 
add to th(* reliability of the results, only those bulls W(4e 
eJassified for which the records of two or more daughters (and 
of their dams) were available. Tables containing the names 
and numbers of 224 pedigicc hulls are ])id)lished showing the 
p(‘i ibrmance of daughters individually, as well as the records 
of tin' dams of their daughters. This interesting and 
important fa<*t emerges. About one half (105) of these bulls 
produced daughters whi(*h on the a\crage gave a higher yield 
of milk than their dan^s, while the remainder (119) had the 
contrary effect: their daiighteis’ performances fell short of 
their dams. Two examjdes may be given. The bull named 
“ ITood Farm Torono ” is the recorded sire of 34 daughters. 
In the case of all hut five of these daughters, the yields were 
higher than those of the dams. On an average the net increase 
on the daughters’ yield over that of the dam was 2,620 lb. On 
the other hand, the records for the bull “ Jacoba Bmanon ” 
one of the 119 which affected their daughters’ yield unfavour- 
ably, show that his nine daughters on an average prodiujed 
!2.100 lb. IcsH milk than the average of their dams. 

* Studi«« \n Secretion; Bull. 281 , Maine Experiineiital Station, 1920 . 
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These striking results may be expressed in another way. 
The figures show that one-half of pedigree bulls when classi- 
fied on the basis of a progeny test got daughters inferior to 
their dams. That is to say, it was an even chance (before the 
performance of his daughters was ascertained) whether any 
one of these bulls would justify his pedigree or his retention 
for stock purposes. 

Similarly, when these bulls were tested by their effect on the 
butter fat in the milk of their daughters it was found that roughly 
one-half produced daughters with a. higher yield of butter fat 
than their dams had given, fiastly, when both factors were 
taken into consideration, total yield and butter fat percentage, 
(ally 28 .lerscw sires (jualified as having produced daughhu's 
superior to their dams, in respect holh of yield of milk and of 
butter fat percfuitage. Stated bri(>fly, the evidence from 
Denmark, confirmed by evideiu'e from America, proves conclu- 
sively that bree'ding for milk based on considerations of pedigree 
only is unsafe and should be supplemented by the progeny test. 
That valuable results (*an be obtained by following considera- 
tions of ])<'*digree, the piogress made in breeding for milk in 
this country is some (‘videnee, ))ut a ])()int has now boon 
reached when th('- tost of piog(uiy must be applied if further 
progress is to bo made. 

The Ministiy already ])ublislu‘s annually a Register of Dairy 
Cows"^ officially certifual as having yi(dded a prescribed cjiiantity 
of milk ptM' an] mm. and is now considering the d(\sirability of 
instituting a Tb gister of Dairy Bulls, in one section of wbi(di 
would he recorded hulls having not less than two danghteis 
(nttued ill tlie Tb'gister of Dairy Cows. Th(* beimfits of such 
a I’egister would be lost unless breedcu's abandon the genei'al 
practice of slaughtering bulls before the ])erforniance of their 
daughters (‘an lie as(‘ertained. Many breeders object, for 
various r<‘asons, to keojiing an aged bull, but none of the 
objections usually advanced should be permitted to outw^eigh 
the undoubted advantages that would result from the continued 
breeding from bulls which, by the performances of their 
daughters, bave shown that they are pn^potent in milk (]uaH- 
ties. This, essentially, was the method by whieb the grea.t 
breeders of the past. Bates and others, improved the existing 
beef breeds of (%attle. Its extension to the milking breeds offers 
no difficulties worth (ionsideration. 


A 2 


* See p. 861 of this Journal, 
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With reference to the articles on New Farm Institutes which 
have appeared in this Journal, it is of very considerable interest 

Entries at the Farm Institutes which 

New Farm opened recently have a total accommodation 
Institutes students, and that 216 students 

have boon already enrolled. Seven of the 
Institutes have enrolled practically all the students they can 
accept, and in two cases only has there been a failure to secure 
students approximating to the rnaxiiniiin number which can be 
accommodated. 


The t5tlj meeting of the Council of Agriculture for England 
took plHce at the IMiddlesex Guildhall, Westminster, on 
4th October, the Fiarl of Selborno, K.G., 
Meetings of the G.C.M.G., being in the chair. Sir Douglas 
Coimcil of Newton moved the following Eesolution: — 

Ag^ulture .. That in view of the. Kuddt'n an«I drastic 

lor England. alteration made b\ the Goveinineiit in their 

agiicultural policy, they are ]lereh^ re.speel fully 
roijue^led to make provision for advances on loan, in appio>ed eases, of 
working capital to fariueis who have recently puieliased their hoMiugs, 
on somewhat similar linos to those followed in th(‘ e.is(‘ of small Indders.” 

An amendment to delete the words “ who have recently 
purchased their holdings ” was moved but not carried; and, 
in the course of further discussion, Sir Francis Ploud, 
Permanent Secretary, suggested, on behalf of the Minister, the 
^addition of (he following words to the origiiuil motion: — 

‘‘and that the A.i;rieu1t uud Advisoi^ t’ommitliM* should he askiul to 
appoint a S])peial (’oinmiltei^ of incinhers ,of this Council to eonsidcM' 
w hel her a sound system of credit can he devised for submission to the 
Government.” 

The original motion, with tlie words added as proposed by 
Sir Francis Flond, was then put to the meeting and carried. 

J\Tr. German moved the following Kesolution, which was 
carried unanimously: — 

“That this Council draws the attention of the Ministry of Agiimilture 
to the liardships imposc«i upon small furmors hy riding out fractions of an 
ai n.* Ill the total cdaimed for hy growers in respi'ct of wlieat and oats of 
the 1921 crops. Since rates and taxes have to he paid on these fractions 
and lahour hills paid for their cultivation, the Council is of opinion that 
the Ministry has no justiHcation in law or equity for ruling that the 
‘ aero ’ in the Act of Parliament does not include parts of an acre, and 
that the only cdft*et of this uncallod-for cconoTny is to deprive these small 
farmers ol sums to Avliieh their right has been legally recognised.”* 

*A copy of the statement on this subject uinde hy the MiTiTbto^rrt^^^ 
House ol Commons on lUst October, is given on p. 859. 
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The Eeport of the Live Stock Advisory Committee on matters 
referred to it at the Meeting of the Council of Agriculture on 
4th March last, namely, (1) proposed legislation to secure the 
registration of all bulls kept for service, (2) slaughter of calves, 
(3) compilation of voluntary register of owners of pedigree 
herds willing to supply useful class pedigree bulls at moderate 
prices, to take the place of bulls rejected for the Ministry’s Bull 
Eegister, was received by the Council. 

At a special meeting of the Council held on 22nd November, 
a Besolution on the subject of the importation of store cattle 
from Conn (la was pass('(l by a vot(3 of 47 to 11. Tlu^ Ec^solution 
W'as proposed by Mr. TT. German and seconded by Lord 
i\ilwyn, and ran as follows: — 

“Tliut ill view of tlie fa<l that the Ro}al (lornmissioii on the iuiporta- 
lion of S(ort; Cattle : — 

(1) Decline (1 to consider the (piestion of Imperial policy as regards 
tlic* food supply of the country in tim(3 of war ; 

(*2) Admitted that the importation of Canadian stores would endanger 
the liv^elihood of crofters and small-holders in the Highlands, 
from which it follows that the much larger number of small 
farmers in the North and West of Englaiul and in Wales 
would also be damaged ; 

(3) Failed to deal with the question of the importation of live 

animals from other Dominions or from foreign countries who 
might claim similar privileges to those proposed to be given to 
(Janadii ; and 

(4) Stilled that the possible advantages to the consumer would not 
* amomii to more than an uncertain tendency to a slightly lower 

level ot prices. 

This Council is of opinion that the existing policy with regard to th© 
impoitation of livestock is in the best interests both of producers and 
of consumerK on the fi)llowiiig grounds : - 

1. It provides for the maintenance of our home meat supplies, with- 

out the cost of a singlepenny to the taxpayer or the corismnor. 

2. It affords the greatest encouragement to the development of 

stock-breeding and beef-producing in this country. 

3. It enables us to supplement these home supplies of ficsh meat with 

any available supplies of fat cattle which Canada or any 
other country can ship for immediate slangliter. 

4. It strengthens our position in the world market and enables us 

to buy world supplies of refrigerated meat at the cheapest 
possible price. 

The Council, therefore, respectfully urges the Government to make an 
immediate pronouncement in favour of the maintenance of the present 
system of requiring imported cattle to be slaughtered at the port of 
entry 
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Arrangements for paying the (^Ituiiis under the Corn Produc- 
tion Acts in respect of wheat and oats of this year’s crop are 
Paymextt of advanced. With the exception 

Oora Claims ^ small number of cjases requiring 

special investigation , the majority of 
growers whose <*laims were received not later than the 18th July 
have now been notified of the amount payable to them on 
the 1st January, 19*2*2, and the actual payable Orders will be 
issued at the end of 1 )ecember. 

Claims made after the 18tli July were accepted as an act of 
gracie, and on the understanding that payment on the Ist 
January nt'xt could not be guaranteed, but every endeavour will 
be made to malce the payments as soon as possible. 


The Monthly 
Agricultural 
Index Number. 


The agricultural indi'x iiuiuber of tlie prices of agricultural 
j>roduce wdiich is calculated each month by the ^liuistry of 
Agriculture, shows that the prices at which 
tarm produt*e was marketed during October 
in hifigland and W'ales were on the avciage 
<s7 per cent, higher than the average ]>rices 
for the years 1911-13. This re])resents a fall of 15 points, as 
(‘oinpared with the level of j)rices ruling in the previous month. 
Tn October last year the average level of these prices was no 
less than 190 per (*ent. alx)ve the average of the three years 
1911-13. The following table show\s (lie figures for each month 
since th(‘ begrinning of 1919 : — 


Increase per cent, on the average of the 
Month. years 1911-13. 



1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

JaDuar> 

148 

213 

186 

February 

150 

205 

172 

March 

150 

199 

168 

April 

153 

199 

141 

May 

132 

169 

112 

June 

128 

164 

102 

July 

141 

174 

100 

August ... 

138 

177 

116 

Septeniher 

148 

181 

105 

October 

166 

191 

87 

Noveml)er 

182 

197 

— 

December 

207 

194 

— 

Wheat, barley, and oats all declined. 

and the average price 


of oats w as only 34 per cent, higher than in pre-war days. Live 
stock, both fat and store, also fell in value, the decline being 
least marked in the case of dairy cows, which w^ere only slightly 
lower in price in October than in September, while the average 
market value of dairy cows in October w^as fully twice as high 
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as in the years 1911-13. Dairy produce showed a slight fall, 
the average price paid under contract to milk producers during 
October, the first winter mouth, being nearly Id. per gallon 
lower than the September average, owning to the stoppage of the 
l)onus of 3d. per gallon which was paid in some districts during 
the latter month. Dggs alone among the commodities com- 
monly marketed advanced in value. 

Among the commodities purchased by the fanner, milling 
otfals, oilcakes and maize were all much cheaper in October 
than in September, and other feeding stuffs experienced smaller 
declines. Nitrate of soda and superphosphate among fertilisers 
showed substantial reductions in price. 

* * * 


The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, in «TCcordance 
with powers conferred ui>on him by the Com Production Acts 
Th Tl t 1 t'on (Kupeal) x\ct, 1921, has made an Order 
^1 Inf ri(^ authorising County Agricultural Committees 
^ -^eeds behalf in relation to the i)ro- 

visious of the Act requiring the destruction 
of certain injurious weeds. The weeds referred to in the Act 
are spear thistle, creeping or field thistle, curled dock, broad- 
leaved dock, and ragwort, and the Minister is empowered to 
serve upon the occupier of any land where these injurious weeds 
are growing, a notice requiring him to cut down or destroy them 
within a definite tinu‘ specified in the notice, a copy of which is 
sent simultaneonslv to the landlord. Failure to comply with the 
recpiireraents of the notice is punishable on summary conviction 
by a fine not exceeding £20 and 20s. for each day during \rhieh 
the default continues after conviction. Proceedings must be 
instituted by the Minister, who shall be entitled to execute the 
destruction work specified in the notice and recover the cost from 
the offender. As regards public roads, it is held that the 
authorities responsible for their maintenance shall he regarded 
as the occupier for the jiurpose of the destniction of weeds. 


The Minister attended the Annual Dinner of the Poultry 
Club on 18th October, and in his speech showed the value of 
^ ... the poultry industry to this country, 

P^lrv ^ United Kingdom imported 

T A I)oultry to the value of 

£18,759,656, exclusive of imports from 
Ireland, Irish exports were valued at £18,236,406 in 1919, 
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the hulk of which came to Great Britain. Thus the value of 
eggH and poultry impoiled into Great Britain during 1920 
probably reached the figure of £86,000,000. 

The value of eggs and poultry produced in the United King- 
dom ill 1920 is believed to liav(‘ been between £50,000,000 and 
£60,000,000, whereas tlio estimated value of the wheat crop in 
the Ihiited Kingdom for 1920 was ajiproxiinatoly £81,000,000. 

^ 4K 


The first annual report of the Ueseareh 1 department of the 
Olympia Agricultural Company has just been issued. This 

• A H 1 Company, it should be explained, has been 

Olympia Agncm- ^ 

tural Company’s ^ i i 

Sesearch ducting a ])urely tanning business on the 

Ti 1+ nt advanced lines. U is tlie owmer of 

epa me . JO^OOO acres of farming lands distributed 
thronghont the Kingdom. The headquarters ?i,re at Offehurch 
Bury, near Leamington, wliore the .Res(‘arch Station is 
situated. A iiniijiie feature of the (mttn’prise, howfwer, is 
the recognition of the advantages that art‘ likely to be gained 
from scientific knowledge and research when applied to agri- 
culture. The report relates to the ac'tivities of a staff of scien- 
tific men who, under the direction of Dr. Crowther, late 
Professor of Agricnllnral Chemistry at [jeeds and a well-known 
authority on nutrition, are engaged in original research in 
fully-equipped laboratories in Gffchm’ch, Bury. It must not 
be thought, however, that the Company’s motives are merely 
fjelfish. The intention is that su(*h good as may result from 
the labours of the scientific staff shall be freely available to 
all, and advisory services are also offered free of charge to agri- 
culturists. In this first reiiort, naturally, one does not expect 
to find more than a record of the (‘oinmemaunont of investiga- 
tions. Sufficient is stated, however, to justify confident antici- 
pations for the future, particularly in relation to plant breeding, 
for the Company has been fortunate in securing the services of 
Capt. H. Hunter, whose success in plant breeding under the 
Irish Agricultural Department was noteworthy — especially in 
felation to barley. There has been no precedent for such 
enlightened enterprise since Sir John T^awes founded the world- 


famous laboratory at Eothamsted. If the Offehurch, Bury, 
station achieves even a tithe of the success of its predecessor, 
the agricultural community will have good cause for gratitude. 
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THE WORK OF THE ROTHAMSTED 
EXPERIMENTAL STATION, 1918-20.* 

E. J. Exjssell, D.Sc., F.Ii.S., 

Director, liothamsted Esoperiviental Station, 

The object of the Eotbainsted Experimental Station is to 
obtain precise information about soils, fertilisers and the growth 
of crops in health and disease, and to put this knowledge into 
such a form that it can be used by experts, teachers and well- 
trained farmers. The work is carried out parlly on the farm 
and pa.rtly in the laboratory, with the pot culture house as a 
convenient bridge betweeji them. No positive recommendations 
would be issued to famieis on the basis of pot culture work 
alone, because ('.xperience has showm that rc^-ailts obtained in 
pots may differ from those in tin* fi<'ld: but the method is of 
great value to the investiga>tor in enabling him to sort out the 
more f)romising matei ials oi possibilities w ith a view to trial on 
the larger field scale. 

The Work on the Farm. — The pur[)ose of the farm experi- 
ments is : — (1) To increase the grow'th of oops; (2) To increase 
the health or vigour of the crop; and (B) To reduce the cost of 
production. 

Increa.scd growth of (Tops can be brought about by the proper 
use of artificial fertilisers; but by thc^mselves feitilisers would 
not suffice, and farmers at any rate are not likely to forget that 
other factors are equally necessary. At Eothamsted constant 
stress is laid on the need for: — 

(a) Good cultivation, drainage and freedom Irom weeds; 

(h) Ample supplies of organic matter; 

(c) Sufficient lime to ensure freedom from sourness; and 

(d) Sufficient artificial fertilisers of the right kind, given 

at the proper time and in the proper quantity. 

Cultivation (with which is included drainage) is the most 
important of these for two reasons: without pro})er (uiliivation 
it is impossible to keep down weeds or to secure a satisfactory 
water supply, and unless it is well carried out all efforts to 
increase crop production are likely to fail. The introduction 
of the tractor has profoundly changed our ideas of what is 
possible in the way of cultivation, and we do not yet know 
exactly what can be done even with our present imple- 
ments, while the enterprise of some of the makers is 
perpetually leading to new^ modifications in the implements 

* For an am)inU of the i'arli(5r woik see tliis Journal, Vol. XXVI., 
pp. 497-507. 
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theniBelves, which Ktill further extend the possibilitieB. 
Broadly speaking, the effect of the tractor has been to speed 
up all operations so much that work can now be done as a 
geiiejal rule that foniierly could only rarely be attempted, 
(’citaiii processes (*aiTied out at Kothamsted are described below. 

Autumn Cleaning of Stubbles. — ^"erv marked benefit has 
]'esulted from the cleaning of the stubbles which was carried 
out at Eothamsted in the autumn of 1919, 1920, and during 
the present year. Corn crops, as every farmer knows, are 
liable to infestation hy weeds, and the stubble is apt to con- 
tain quantities of weed seed. At the same time there is often 
sufficient moisture iji the soil at harvest tim<* to allow the 
germination of weed seeds if the surface is broken up directly the 
crop is cut, but the moisture is rapidly lost if the land is left 
bare and im worked for a short time. 8o long as horses only 
were available it was impossible to carry out the necessary 
cultivation quickly enough, but with the tractor, the requisite 
speed is obtainable and the land can he broken ii|). As an 
example, Harpenden Field of 80 acres, on the Rothamsted 
farm, had carried several corn crops during the War and was 
very weedy in 1918; the weeds, however, were much reduced 
by the stubble cleaning carried out with the tractor during 
and just after the harvest of 1919. Wheat was sown in October 
of that year and its stubble was cleaned in 1920; wheat again 
was sown in 1920 and remained to the end fairly free from 
weeds. The bare fallow or root crop that would have been 
necessary in the old days w\as dispensed with, and sufficient 
cleaning was effected in the autumn to bring the land back 
to a satisfactory condition. Tt is now hoped to be able to deal 
with the most serious of all the farm difficulties at Bothamsted 
— the Broadbalk wheat field — whicdi has carried w^heat con- 
tinuously since 1843 and is distinctly foul. Messrs. Bansomes^ 
Hims and Jeffries have lent a broadshare that can be worked 
by the tractor, and it is hoped that this will cope with the 
serious weeds on this field: it certainly made good work in 
breaking up the surface soil and cutting off the existing weeds. 

The second great advantage of the tractor is that it allows 
of subsoiling. Experiments during the past four years have 
shown that subsoiling increases the crop of potatoes by about 
10 cwt. per acre, and also benefits the following wheat crop. 
Experiments made elsewhere show much greater gains from 
subsoiling wherever a plough sole has been allowed to form — 
a common occurrence on the heavy lands of Essex. 
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Timf ol Sowing. — A further advantage of the tractor is that 
it enables cultivation to be pushed forward so rapidly in 
autumn as to allow* winter corn crops to be sown early. There 
is no advantage in sowing too soon, but experiments have 
shown that on the llothamsted land winter oats should go in 
during the first fortnight in October, and wdnter wheat during 
the second fortnight. With horse cultivation it was impossible 
to be right up to time, and the result was a certain proportion 
of poor com crops which became badly infested with weeds. 

Ghalkiiig , — It is also found that the work of the tractor on 
heavy land can be considerably lightened by the use of chalk.* 
One of the fields is divided into three parts, tw*o of w’hich are 
chalked and the third unchalked. A dynamometer was 
attacihed to the tractor as it was hauling the plough across 
these strips. On the unchalked land the draw-bar pull was 

1,610 lb. for three furrow^s, and the speed per hour w^as 1.98 

miles; as soon as the plough entered the chalked strip the 
draw-bar pull fell to 1,425 lb. and the speed of w'orking 

increased by 1 mile in 5 hours. This reduction in draw-bar 

pull means a considerable reduction in fuel and in wear and 
tear, while the additional speed is a valuable asset. 

Oultivation Implements for the Tractor. — The cultivation 
implements in cximrnon use were designed for the horse, and 
it by no means follows that they are equally suitable for the 
tracitor, which is a very different agent. The ordinary trials 
are not entirely satisfactoiy from the fanners’ point of view; 
they are rather artificial. In practice cultivation is carried out 
to facilitate crop production, and the final test of the efficiency 
of a machine is the help that it gives to crop growth. At 
Kothamsted an attempt is made to carry out the test to give 
the farmer this information; the work of the implements is 
(*arefully observed over the whole of the growing period of the 
crops. The advantage of this plan is that farmers have an 
opportunity of seeing the implements at w*ork under practical 
farming conditions, and of judging the value of the work from 
the growth of the crop, which is after all the best criterion. 
Some of the largest and most important implement makers 
are co-operating and lend their implements free of charge. 

Supplies ol Organic Matter in the Soil. — ^Becent experi- 
ments emphasise the importance of having ample supplies of 
organic matter in the soil. Some of the older agricultural 
chemists tended to the view that artificial fertilisers were the 
chief source of fertility and that little more need be done if 


* Jmmudf August, 1921, p. 419. 
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sufficient amounts of these were added. Tt is now known that 
the full action of artificial manures is exerted only when the 
conditions are satisfactory for the growth of plants. Organic 
matter as supplied by farmyard manure improves the condi- 
tions for the root crops, facilitating the production of tilth and 
increasing the water-holding capacity of the soil. It also 
improves the growth of clover. At Eotharnsted recently it 
has been showji that farmyard manure causes less variation in 
yield from year to year than does artificial manure; further its 
use iTivoIv('s less risk of deterioration of soil when the course 
of cioppirig is ahnoriUcil. In the Broadbalk wheat field many 
of the ])lots ha\(' re(*eived a manurial treatment deliberately 
deficient in one or more esser^tial constituents; in all the con- 
tinuous growth of wheat may be regarded as abnormal cropping. 
In c-onscquenc*e soil exhaustion in most plots is manifested by 
a })rogressive diminution of the yield; the actual diminution is, 
of course, iiTC'gular owing to the varying seasons, but from a 
long scries, such as that furnished by the Broadl)alk experiment, 
comparable figures may be obtained representing the mean 
value by which the yield, in bushels per acre, decreases in each 
year; these figures measure the mean annual diminution. This 
result is set out in Table I, where the results of continuous 
wheat growing are given. Sec also Fig. 1. 


Table J. — Cotnparibcm of Fannifard ir'ith Artificial Manures 
(R. A. Fisher). Broadhalh Field. Coniuiuous Wheat. 




Aveiage 

VTrjui annual 

IVrcenlage of 

lUot No. 

TieatuioTit. 

vK'hl, bush 
]K*r sere, 

diminution, ' 
bush, pi'i 

relative vari- 
anee ascnbable 



1832-1920. 

acu* * 

to vveatluT. 

iJb 

Farmyard maiiuro, 14 tons 
annually 

31-519 

•031 

2-78 

3 and 4 

Nonianuie 

12-289 

-097 

6-20 


Complete mineral mariuic 

14-180 

•090 

5-84 

i) 

Ah S + sirifjle Ammonium 
salts 

22 -.581 

141 

6 01 

7 

As ^ + double Amnioniuni 
salts 

31-367 


511 

s 

As 6 4- treble Aninionium 
salts 

35-694 

•092 1 

i 

•4-18 

1 ) 

Double Ammonium salts 
alone 

19-504 

•157 

11 -iO 

11 

As 10 + superphos|ihate 

22-046 

•219 

10-32 

12 

As 10 4 Super 4* Sulph. 
Soda 

28-319 

•181 

7-28 

13 

As 10 4* Super 4* Sulph, 
Pot a^h 

30-209 

•123 

5-55 

14 

As 10 4- Super 4- Sulph. 
Magnesia 

27-766 

•231 

6*38 

Liter. 

jgfnate 

Minerals alone, or double 

14-610 

•092 

10*16 

ammonium salts alone 
in alternate years 

29-006 1 

•114 

1 

4-65 






Clover. 

Farniyarcl Manure. 

TO PREVIOUS CORN CROP. 



Qover. Wheat. 

Ariif icials. 

TO (Previous corn crop. 


Fia, 2.~Eifect of Farmyard Manure and of Artificials on Clever and succeeding Wheat Crop. 
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The meaning of the result is that farmyard manure is more 
dependable than other fertilisers, though it is not capable of 
giving as good yields in favourable seasons as a properly- 
balanced mixture of artificials. 

This is not the place to discuss the scientific reasons for 
these various effects; a good deal of work is l)eing done at 
Rothamsted and elsewhere to elucidate them, and until they 
are fully known it will be impossible to understand completely 
the best way of using farmyard manure. Tn the meaiitiine 
there is another and far more urgent problem : how can the 
supply of farmyard manure or similar materials be increased? 

Two general methods are being studied at Rothamsted. The 
first, which might be called the anti-waste method, consists 
in cutting down the wastage from farmyard manure, which is 
still unfortunately very considerable. The available quantity 
of manure could be much increased by better making and 
better storage : botli making and storage can be improved by 
keeping the manure under cover, and by proper adjustment 
of litter to the amount of nitrogen in the animals’ excretions. 

Frequent reference has b('en made in this Journal to the 
necessity for better protection of the niannic heap, and 
fairmers realise the advantage of providing this. The question 
of adjusting the litter to the manure, however, has only 
recently been studied. It is found that there is a proper pro- 
portion of straw to mine, and if tliis is exceeded wastage 
results. If the straw’^ is insufficient for the amount of nitrogen 
in the excretions, some of the nitrogen is lost; wdiile if the 
straw is in excess, the inanuiv will not “ make ” properly 
‘ and the soil derives less bencTH than it should. Experiments 
have showm that 1 ton of straw can be used for every 100 lb. 
of digestible ]>rotcin in the animals’ food. As a rule, however, 
the excretions are too conceiiti’atcd and some added water is 
also necessary. When these proportions are maintained, 
satisfactory rotting of the straw proceeds rapidly, and the 
losses of nitrogen are at a rnit}imum. Under these ideal 
conditions mannre at Rothamsted has rotted down to half its 
weight without loss of nitrogen. 

The second method consists in actually increasing the 
amount of farmyard manure or similar substances on the farm. 
I'his could be done by increasing the head of live stock on the 
farm, assuming the economic situation justified such a course. 
Farmers arc thoroughly familiar with this possibility and it 
need not therefore be further discussed. 
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At R-otliainsted coiiHiderable attention is being paid to tiie 
possibility of substitutes for farmyard manure. Tn a recent 
article in this Journal'^ Messrs. Richards and Hutchinson 
described the work in the laboratories on the decomposition of 
straw by artificial means, whereby a substaiu*e is produced 
lesembling farmyard manure. The results obtained with this 
product on the light land at Woking are (piite promising^ and 
the method is being developed. The conditions necessary for 
the decomj>osition are fortunately obtainable on the farm; 
they are proper air and moisture sijp))ly, suitable temperature, 
freedom from acidity arid the addition of proper proportions 
f)f soluble nitrogen c.omponnds. 

A second method of increasing the siijiply of organic matter 
on the farm is 1)\ the use of green manuring, .\tternpts were 
made a^t Rotbamsted to develop this nietbod some years ago, 
but as the only iinplernenls then available vveie those worked 
by horses it was not found possible to sow a catch crop after 
the harvest, and without this, green manuring is hardly an 
economic possibility. the tiacdoi, however, greater 

rapidity is jiossible, and for the last two seasons it has beem 
possible to sow green crops immediately after harvest and to 
obtain a certain amount of growth before ploughing in. The 
■oats of logo grown in this way were an excellent crop. 

The third possibility is to obtain mamiic from sewage. An 
extensive ex[)erjment lias been carrual out at Holbanisttal 
during the last three ,\ears, showing that the ru'W method 
known as the “ acti\ated sludge *’ trejilnu nl gives a fertiliser 
of high value, A(*r\ considerably heller than anything yet 
obtained. The method is efli'ective so far as purification is 
(‘Oiujeriied, and \ lelds in addition this useful fertiliser. 

The Growth of Clover. — As clover is su(‘h an important crop 
ill arable husbandry, it has received ])articular attention during 
the past two years at Ilotliamsted, and the work is being 
extended. The significance of the croj) lies in the fact that it 
not only yields valuable hay, but greatly enri(‘hes the soil in 
organic nitrogen cornpouiuls which markedly benefit the suc- 
ceeding crops. Tt is one of the must difi&cult crops to grow 
well, and few farmers would claim that they obtain satisfactory 
yields as frequently as they wish. The difi&culty arises from 
the fact that the plant depends for success on the activity of 
<^ertain bacteria in its roots, and the conditions must therefore 
be fav<>urable both to the plant and to the organisms. 

* Augnst, 1921, p. .*^98. 
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Experiment shows that the clover crop may be benefited by 
Jour means : — 

(1) Improvement in the method of sowing, to give the seed- 
ling a good (‘fiance of establishing itself; 

(2^) Dressing of ground limestone or chalk; 

(3) Appli(^atj()n of phosphates, and, where ruvessarv, potash 

before sowing; 

(4) The use of farmyard manure. 

In some of the Bothamsted experiments the weights of the 
young plants at the time of cutting the barley were: — 

Young 

clover plantii. Barley. 

K‘\\ t. per su I r ). (cwt. per acroy. 

No manure ... ... 4 8 ... 21*2 

Slag and lime trT .. 31*7 

SuperpiiOHphato and sulphate of 

potash ... ... ... ... 11*2 ... 26*1 

FarmyanI manure ... KKl ... 28*2 

Snperphoai)hate and farmyard 

manurt‘ 15*0 ... 2<)*5 

The (effect of fajuiyajd manure is so important that it is 

beijig studied in d('ttiil in the bacteriological lalx)ratory: so 
far the ivs(dts indicate that some of the constituents of birm- 
yard manure have a s[)e(dal action on the organisms in the 
nodules of the clover roots. For other results see Fig. 2. 

Sufficiency of Lime. — Farmers throughout the country 
realise the necessity for applying lime to their soil, and fre- 
quent iiKjuiries are made at Bothamsted as to the proper 
amounts to use, the ndativc advantages of lime and limestone, 
et(*. Laboratory inetliods liave b(*eji devised to enable agricul- 
tural chemists to deal with inejuiries of this kind, and attempts 
are c'onstaritly being made to iuipiove upon them. At present 
chemists can advise i'aiiners only in a general way as to the 
need for lime, and it rarely ha])pen8 that a reliable, straight- 
forwai'd ircommendation c^au be made on the basis of analysis 
alone. 

The Proper Use of Artificial Fertilisers. — ^When cultivation 
has been properly done, sufficient farmyard manure or proper 
substitute applied, and adetpiate care exercised in the selection 
of suitable varieties of crops, then the farmer can hope to 
derive the greatest possible i:)enefit from ai’tificial manures. 
It is, how^ever, necessary for him to know three things: — 
(a) the proper mixture to use, {h) the proper amount to apply 
per acre, and {c) the best time for application. Nothing short 
of direct field experiments gives the necessary information. 
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and it is by no means easy to discover the proper mixture. Years 
ago it was thought that the problem could be solved merely by 
ascertaining the ash constituents of the plants and making up 
a manure corresponding thereto ; it is now known that no such 
short cut is possible. A competent chemist could prepare no fewer 
tlian 6,000 different brands of potato fertiliser, each useful 
under certain conditions. Field trials alone enable one to 
decide which of all these is the best in any given case. In 
practice it would be impossible to test them all; it is also 
unnecessary, since there are certain guiding principles which 
give a very fair idea of the type of fertiliser needed. Pro- 
longed field (experiments are needed to establish these 
principles, but in the end this is the shortest method of pro- 
cedure, sinc(^. without this knowledge we can do little but guess 
the proper mixture to use. It is not possible to make a short 
and simple summary of the results, but a discussion of them 
from the farmers’ point of view is given in the writer’s 
“ Manuring for Higher Crop Production.’'* 

The proper amount to apply can be determined only by 
experiment, and this has proved more difficult than was 
expected. It was at first thought — the idea was started by 
the famous German chemist Liebig — that the larger the dress- 
ing of manure the larger would be the crop; or in other words, 
that, lip to a (‘(‘rtain point, the crop yield was proportional to 
the quantity of manure added, ft was subsequently found, 
however, that this was not the case. The next idea came much 
later from another German chemist, Mitscherlich ; it is to the 
effect that fertilisers exert their greatest action when used 
in small quantities, and that they show less and less action as 
the dressing increases. This, if true, would justify low farm- 
ing AS being the most likely to give maximinn profits. The 
Rothamsted ex])ei*iments indicate, however, thnt this is not 
('orrect. The effect of small dressings is found to he less than 
that of larger ones; the most profitable procedure tluuTffore 
is to use moderately large dressings rather than too small a 
quantity of artificials per acre. A hold policy is probably best.t 

The question of the size of the dressing, how('V(n', is inti- 

* Caiiibrid^^c {"inversity Press. 1917. 

tThis resull is at varianoc with one that has d in tl](^ Tiiited 

States of America. JVof. Warren, of Ithaca, ii)L)rni8 the writer that farmers 
there obtain .e/H)d results, ami he is inclined to think their best pi'oporliunate 
results, from such sm.-ill maimrial dressings as 4 lb. nitrogen (ecjuivab nt to 
20 lb. sulphate, of ammonia), and 201b. of phosphoric acid (1701b. 2G per (ient. 
superphosphate') per acre. The cause of these difference's would form an 
interestijic' snbj^^H of impdrv. 
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mately bound up with the time of application. Many farmers 
are too late in their application of top dressings to cereal crops, 
delaying until the plant has passed the stage when it can make 
full use of the material supplied; it then develops a dark green 
growth liable to rust, and a straw that tends to lodge. The 
figures obtained at Rothamsted are : — 

Increase in wheat crop, 1920, from spring dressings of sulphate 
of ammonia and superphosphate . 



Grain- 

—bushels pel acre. 

straw — cwt. per acre. 

Date of iip[)]ication 
of maTiure. 

Feb. 10. 

March 0. 

May 10. 

Feb. 10. 

March 0. 

May 10. 

Sinple (Iressinj^ 

i Nil 

0-9 

2-7 

2-7 

G-9 

9-4 

Double dressinij 

7'0 


:i7 

11-7 

— 

12 7 


The single dressing gave no appreciable increase in grain 
and only a few cwt. of additional straw, while the double 
dressing gave no less than 7 bush. grain and 12 cwt. of 
straw when applied at a safe and suitable time. Tn view of the 
great practical importance of this work arrangements have 
been made for continuing it on a larger scale. 

Diseases of Plants. — No reliable estimate can be made of the 
losses of farm crops due to disease, but they must be cx)n- 
siderable. It is improbable that farmers could adopt the 
individual treatment accorded to plants by gardeners; other 
methods must be sought. Some diseases ^re due to insects, 
some to fungi or various other causes. Separate laboratories 
are being set up at Rothamsted for the study of insects and 
fungi, but no detailed account of the work can be given as it 
is still in its early stages and has not yet developed sufficiently 
to justify application on the farm. Tn the entomological 
laboratory Dr. Imms is trying to ascertain what substances 
will attract insects. Beer and cane molasses proved very 
effective as baits for traps; ordinary alcohol was of little use. 
When, however, alcohol was mixed with a small quantity of 
acetic, butyric or valerianic acid it became highly attractive. 
Other work in this laboratory relates to the common bean 
aphis. This insect goes through a remarkable life history, 
and it spends part of its time on plants such as shepherd’s 
purse, docks, &c., which occur on most farms in sufficient 
quantity for the purpose. Different varieties of beans vary in 
their susceptibility to attack, and the possibility of finding or 
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prodiicin ^4 vjirieties which would be relatively immune to this 
pest is being investigated. In the mycological laboratory 
iijipoitajit work is being done on the killing of fungus spores 
and oil Wart Disease of potatoes. 

Work for the Future.— In the foregoing a(;coant reference 
has been made only to jiroblems of immediate interest to 
I'armers. At an bjxperimeiital Station, however, it is always 
necessary to look to the fntuie and to conduct investigations 
which, while of no immediate praetical application, show possi- 
bilities for the future. 

Some of tlie most interesting work is in connection with the 
})opuUition of micro-organisms inhabiting the soil. The farm- 
yard man me and the green manure put into the soil are not 
really agents of fertility, but only raw materials out of which 
fertility is manufactured, ^fhe work is done by myriads of 
'micro-organisms, some useful to tlic farmer, some not, many 
of them taking their toll of the valuable plant food in the soil, 
^rhe nitrates they make are indispensable for the growth of 
[)lants, but some of them seem to take up nitrates themselves 
and thus compete with plants. At Kothamsted enough nitrate 
was produced on one plot in a single day to produce a 5-qr. 
crop of wheat, but it had all been removed — presumably taken 
up by organisms — before the end of the day so that the farm 
gained no advantage from the process. With fuller knowledge 
it may bo jiosHible to control this population and make it seiwe 
the farmer just as horses, sheep and (*att!e do; l)ut we are a 
long w\ay from tha*t yet. 

Finally, an attack is being made on a much more difficult 
problem. growth of a crop is like the movement of a 

motor ear; it ('-annot progress without a. continuous supply of 
energy. In the ease of the growing crop this energy comes 
from the sunlight. 1^he plant as we. grow it is not a very 
efficient transfonnei’; a crop of wheat in England utilises only 
about half of ovc per cent of llie energy that reaches it. During 
the last 80 years ibe growth of plants has been improved, thus 
increasing their efficiency as utilisers of energy, but we are 
still far from the 85 ]>er cent, utilisation which the motor 
engineer has attained. Whether such high utilisation is 
possible cannot be said, but it is important to try any methods 
that seem to offer hope of advancement. Careful tests have 
been made of the (effect of high tension electric discharge on 
crop growth; of the electrical and other treatment of seeds; 
of the effect of radium ores; of stimulating substances such 
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as boric acid; and of other plans which have been proposed 
for improving crop growth. Some of these offer a certain 
amount of promise, others do not; none of them is yet in a 
stage to recommend to farmers. In reporting on these new 
ideas it is often necessary in fairness to the farmer to insist 
that they are not yet ripe for practical application. Yet it 
is always hoped that inventors will not be discouraged but 
will go on and try again, for it is only ])y steady and persistent 
effort in face of repeated failure that success will finally be 
attained, and that agriculturists can hope to make progress 
comparable with that of engineering and of the chemical 
industry. 


IMPERIAL FRUIT SHOW. 

l^EsciiicTiONS have been given in articles in previous ibsiies 
of this Journal of the manner in which the Ministry and the 
Horticultural Industry generally have bcini co-operating 
with the “ Daily Mail, ’ in order to secure the successful 
orgajiisation ol this great Khow, 'which was held at the Crystal 
Palace from the 28th October to 5th November, 1921. The 
Show was formally opened ])y The Et. Hon. Sir Arthur 
GriSith-Jiosciiwon, M.P., Minister of Agriculture. 

Sir Arthur G riffith-Bo^scatcen, in opening the show, said that 
probably never before had there been such ii show of fruit iu 
the history of the world. He wished at the outset to recognise 
the energy, the generosity and the support of the Proprietors 
of the “ Daily Mail ” in enabling the Exhibition to be held. 
Ho recognised that the “ Daily Mail ” had performed a great 
Imperial service. Continuing, the Minister said : “ The history 
of the Exhibition is this. We at the Ministry and the principal 
commercial fruit growers have been anxious for some time 
to improve and extend the cultivation of fruit in this country. 
For that purpose a number of local exhibitions in the principal 
fruit'-growing districts, especially at MaidsUme in Kent, 
Worcester in the West Midlands and Wisbech in the Eastern 
Counties, have been held in recent years, and those exhibitions 
have done a great good in bringing the growers together and 
letting them compete against each other, but it was thought 
there should be something bigger than these exhibitions, that 
the persons in these districts should not compete merely 
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a^^airmt each other, but that districts should cjompete, and we 
wer(^ organising such an Exhibition when the “ Daily Mail ** 
came along and suggested something on an even bigger scale, 
and that was The Imperial Fruit Show. To-day we have an 
Exhibition not only of the British Isles but of the Empire. I 
wish more could be represented, but as it is our Empire exhibits 
are chiefly from Canada, our oldest Dominion. It would have 
been better if South Africa, Australia, and Tasmania could 
have competed, but they are in the Southern Hemisphere — 
their spring is our autumn — and it is impossible, therefore, to 
arrange suc;h an exhibition. Here, at all events, you will see 
the very best of the Old Country competing on even terms with 
the best of the great New Country — Canada.* 

“ The Exhibition liere is a very remarkable one. Ten 
thousand packages of apples from the United Kingdom and 
Canada. Three thousand pounds worth of prizes. E^xhibitions 
in Packing and Grading, and Cider Making Demonstrations. 
All tliosG we can see here, and there is a great deal to learn.’* 

“ I am here to Ofien this Elxhibition as the responsible 
Minister of Agriculture. I am Minister for a great many 
things, including horticulture and fruit growing, which form 
an indispt'iisable part of the great industry of agriculture. 
We realise that horticulture is a most important depart- 
ment of the Ministrv of Agriculture. First of all it is the 
class of agriculture whore you get the most intensive culti- 
vation, and where you get the very Ijest possible out of the 
land. It em])loys people possessing a great deal of skill and 
technical knowledge, and is therefore a very highly specialised 
industry. Secondly, it employs the greatest possible amount of 
labour on tlie land, and one of the most important things at 
the present time is the keeping of the people on the land. 
Thirdly, horticulture — fruit-growing — produces very necessary 
articles of human food. ‘ An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away,* and the more w^e consume the better for the health of 
the community. What I want to see is this : not only more 
apples consumed but more fruit generally. I also want to see 
more fruit grown here, and the fruit that we cannot grow here 
I want to see imported from the British Empire and not from 
foreign countries.** 

“ The latest figures* give an area of about 220,000 acres 
under fruit. Of that area 150,000 acres grew apples. We 
might estimate the apple crop at about 450,000 tons, but, 


♦In England and Wales. 
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during the year ending 80th September, 1921, we imported 
267,000 tons, the greater part of which was imported not 
from the British Empire but from foreign countries. I want 
to see a greater production here and a greater consumption, and 
I want to see imports drawn from within the British Empire. 
I want to see Britain and the British Empire as self-supporting 
as possible. Now the fact is that for many years we neglected 
fruit-growing in this country, but now I am glad to say we pay 
more attention to it.” 

” A good many years ago (in 1901) I was appointed chairriian 
of a committee to inquire into the fruit industry, and we recom- 
mended at that committee a special department of the Ministry 
of Agriculture to deal with fruit. We now have that Depart- 
ment, and in Mr. W. G. Tjobjoit and Mr. II. V. Taylor, the 
Controlk'j* and Dcqmty Controller, I possess two oi the most 
efficient that any Ministry can have. Wu rt^'ornmcjiided 

an advisory committee. We have it, appointed by the 

lea(](u*s f)f the coiumereial fruit growing industry. We recoin- 
UKUided also a coimnith'e for the sciimtific side of horti- 
culture for loolving into insect p(‘sts and how to overcome 

them. We have now^ the Pathologic.al Tjaboratory at 

Harpenden, the Kesearch Stations at Bristol, East Mailing, 
the Lea Valley, Campden, and other places, and important 
w’ork is being done at all these Stations. It was recommended 
that we should pay more attention to pacldng and grading, 
and there (*an be no doubt about it that we lose a great deal by 
not attending to that matter. If only onr growers will pay 
more attention to grading and packing they will be able to 
supply the home markets in this country much more regularly 
fhan they do, and the public will ))iiy more apples than they 
do at present.” 

Another point is, tliat though we grow^ tlje very host apples 
we grow too many varieties. We w^ant to standardise, so that 
we can send up week after week large quantities of apples alike 
in type and character. 1 am not asking for legislation. T do not 
think legislation is require^!, nor do 1 think my advisers in the 
Horticulture Division would advise legislation. It is by 
educating the public opinion and by scientific analysis of things 
that the trade wdll learn and the light will spread. Lastly, 
we said there must be more facilities for obtaining land on 
terms fair to the owner and to the market gardener for this 
purpose in this country. Last year I had a share in the 
Agriculture Act and the adoption in it of w^hat is called the 
‘ Evesham Custom.' ” 
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Tho Exhibition was visited by H.K.H. Prince Henry, who 
(liHplayiid pfreat interest in the exhibits of apples, in the demon- 
htrations of grading and packing, and cider making. Repre- 
sditatives of many other countries visited the Show, notably 
those from Egypt and Holland. 

Judging. — The* judging of competitive exhibits of fruit, even 
when a few judges only are engaged, is at all times a somewhat 
diflScnlt matter, and the eniplovment of a large number of 
judges such as was necessary in the case of a show of this 
magnitude nuidiuial it necessary to lay down certtiin rules for 
their guidance, in oidcr to secure uniformity of judging. Each 
judge was supplied with a score card on whic;!. to record the 
marks awarded to ea(*h exhibit. Hie score card read as 
follows: — 

Fruit . — Best ooninKTiial size ... . ... ... ... 10 

(loloiir, (itiisli, skin ... ... ... ... IT) 

Coii<liti(»n • — Soini(lness,*finiinos8, fn^ednni from hloin- 
ifili, llavnar <jU{iIity of ... ... 

Unifonnit\ of colour and size ... ... ... la 

Pockhif ). — Quality of pack .'H) 

Cif iioral app(‘arnn(‘t‘ of entry 5 

100 

The work of the judges was organised by Mr. H. V. Taylor, 
Deputy Controller of Hortionltin-e, who asked tho judges to 
accept the term “ best comirKucial size ” as the size normal 
to the variety. The judges wort' also asked not to award extra 
points for any colouring which might have been specially 
developed for exhibition ])ur])oses. It will be observed that the 
score card includes the expression “ llnvour quality of apple.** 
^rhis is a unique feature in a British .score ('ard, but its import- 
ance is so great that its omission in the past is not easily 
explained. 

The work of judging occupied three days, and on account of 
the high standard of many of the exhibits the task was 
fwtremely difhcult, and in many cases before a d(*cision could 
be reached it was iiecessary to turn the apples out of their 
boxes. It is very satisfactory, however, that in every case with 
one exception a de(‘ision was arrived at by the judges them- 
selves. The one case on which an agreement could not be 
reached was in Blass IT of the Britivsh Empire Section. The 
first prize in this section w^as aw^arded by the judges, but on 
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the second prize a sharp division of opinion arose. The class 
was judged by three English and three Canadian judges. 
Failing agreement between the judges, the matter was referred 
to an umpire. 

The list of prize winners is particularly interesting and 
instructive to all who are interested in apple growing, but 
space will only admit of the inclusion here of the awards in 
the British Empire Section. 

British Empire Section, 

CI.iss I. 20 boxes of atiy variely, 

1st prize. II. A WliifTtiii, Hownhail, nr. Boss, Ilerefonlsljire. 
(Pars Ontnoe Pippin ) 

2n<l ,, Robert Sinrk. ( on, P)r. ColiiJiibia. Orange 

pippin.) 

3r(l „ Okanagan (biiU'd Growers, Vernon, IW' , 

Canada. (Jonaflian.) 

(Mass TT. 20 boxes of anv culinary vari<‘tv. 

Isl pii/.o. Spaldini^* and Distrirt Bulb (rrowers’ and Market 
t iar<b*ners’ AsK(s*n., Bpaldinn:. {Setrfon Wonder.) 

2nd ,, llubort M. (^obb, (/atbcdral Cl)ainbors, UocJu'Ster, 
Kent. (Bratnteg Seedling.) 

3ni ,. C)nlano Prnit (Jrowers’ Asvocn., Toronto, Out. 

{(treening.) 

It will bo 80(11 that the Cox’s Orangi' PippiiK whcllui* 
grown fit home or in (Tuuida, proved supreme as the best 
dessert apple. 

Packing. — Exhiliitors weie not instructed to use any special 
pack for their apples, but it was generally anlicijratcd tltot as 
this was a commercial show, the diagonal pack woiibl he used 
for boxed fruit. Tt is perbajis safe to say tbal most exbiliitors 
did plaoe the apples on their side, but in most seetions apples 
paeked ‘ eye up ’ were to be seen, wliile in the Overseas 
Seetions * stem up ’ was the j)op(ilar ]nK*k. A striking feature 
was the number of examples of the ‘ off set ’ pack’. This 
pack displays the fruit to advantage, but unless the steins are 
properly ciipped they seriously injun^ the sid('s of the 
fruit in ihe box. Tliis injury was apparent even while judging 
was in progress, and became more prominent towards the end 
of the Show. Experience alone can decide which pack is the 
most suitable for British varieties of apples, but there is a 
general impression that the safest way is to use the diagonal 
pack, placing all the apples lengthwise. 

The importance of size selection to secure a good presentation 
of the pack is one that should be borne in mind by all 
exhibitors. This was illustrated by' the prize winning exhibits 
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in which the apples had been selected so that they fitted close 
together in the pack. 

Grading and Packing Demonstration. — At a special stand 
Messrs. Whiting and Turnbull, two of the Ministry's Inspectors, 
assisted by Mr. Woods, gave daily demonstrations in grading 
and the box packing of apples. The demonstration was opened 
by Lady Griffith-Boseawen, and ihronghout the Show great 
interest was taken in this section. Numerous inquiries received 
made it evident that growers are really anxious to familiarise 
themselves with this system of presenting apples for market. 

Scientific Exhibit. — At anotlier stand the Ministry staged 
educational exhibits. The section contributed by the Long 
Ashton Research Station showed the results obtained in fruit 
breeding by the Station, and the results of investigations into 
various dis(»ases alTecting fruit trees. The chemical analyses 
of sam])les of soils suitahle for fruit growing were also 
exhibited. The Fruit Prcserviiig Station at Chipping Campden 
sent an excellent exhibit of preserved fruit and vegetables, and 
tile technical processes were exj^hiined by Miss Watson to 
naincroiis (TU[airers. The Fast Mailing Station dealt with the 
highly inijiort.nit question of stocks and tlieir infliuuice on the 
fruiting of different varieties. Exhibits WTre also staged illus- 
trating the natural habit of growth of the different varieties of 
apples, and the need for adopting pruning methods to suit the 
variety and the juirpose for which the tree is grown. A 
valuable section of the IMinistry’s exhibit was that sent by the 
Pathologieal Laboratory at TTarpenden. Cases were displayed 
containing veuy beautiful] v produced models of insect and 
fungus pests of fruit trees. Collectively, the Ministry’s exhibit 
was higiily apprei-iated, and the officers in attendance dealt with 
a large number of inquiries. 

Cooking Demonstration.— Although in Canada there are over 
-100 recognised ways of cooking apples, in this country the apple 
appears on the table in only a few dishes. The need for 
educating the public, in the various ways in which the apple 
can be iiresented on the table was realised by the National 
Federation of Fruit and Potato Trades’ Associations, who 
arranged for demonstrations to be given by the Marshall School 
of Cookery. The demonstration was opened by Lady Ploud, 
who pointed out the necessity for a larger consumption of apples 
in this country alike in the interest of the public health and in 
the provision of a wider market for the growers’ produce. 
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Cider Making Demonstration. — The National dissociation of 
Cider Makers, in conjunction with Professor Barker, Director 
of the Fruit and Cider Institute, Bristol University, arranged 
for daily demonstrations in cider-making to show the general 
public how this delicious home-made wine is produced. 

Overseas Exhibits. — Most of the varieties shown were “ dual 
purpose apples, i.e., they are suitable both for dessert and 
culinary purposes. Northern Spy and King being notable 
examples, both of which were exhibited in perfect condition. 
There were few purely culinary varieties, the principal being 

Greening.'* These dual purpose apples were all of even 
size, securing a great measure of uniformity. As these apples 
have been successful in the home markets, it may be necessary 
for growers to consider seriously whether the great degree of 
specialisation which in the British Section was manifest by 
the very large Bramley’s and the small Cox’s is either necessary 
or wise. 

The whole section had a very pleasijig appearance, and was 
educationally important as demonstrating the value of good 
presentation. 

The amouTit of interest taken by the public in the 
Show is instanced by the fact that the total attendance 
during the eight days exceeded sixty thousand. The Show 
also stimulated interest in other towns. The National Associa- 
tion of Betail Fruiterers and Florists organised a Shop Window 
Dressing Competition throughout the country during the week, 
and the displays must have been of considerable propaganda 
and educational value tending to increase the consumption of 
fruit, which was one of the purposes for which the Show was 
held. 
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EGG-LAYING TRIALS. 

J. W. Hurst. 

Almost a quarter of a century has passed since the inception 
of egg-laying “ competitions/' as such, and it is but the bare 
truth to say that the subsequent remarkable development of the 
egg producing industry is to a considerable extent the outcome 
of the idc'.a which originated with Mr. Holmes Tarn, one of the 
found('rs of the old Utility Poultry Club, to which practical 
elb'ct was first gi\'en in the autumn of 1897. In that year the 
first competition in the world was held at Nortl allerton, York- 
shire, wli(‘re under the management of Mr. Simon Hunter 
twenly-eight pullets completed for prizes during a period of 
sixtecui we(‘ks. The beiieficijil influence' of that small beginning 
in l^ngland has siiK-e extended to every poultry-kei'ping country 
in tJie civilised world. Tt may be aslu'd : “ What are the benefits 
that result from egg-laying tests? " — to use the word that has 
now b(Hui generally adopted as being more suitable than 
“ competition.” 

Improved Stock. — The principal outstanding good, so far as 
it affects the poultry industry generally, or, in other words, 
the whole body of poultry keepers, is the gradual, widespread 
levelling-up of the laying qualities of tlie stock of the country. 
This IS not to say that unprofitable fowls do not still exist to a 
very considerable extcuit, but that the increasing high fecundity 
that distinguislu's egg-laying Rirains is effecting a gradual but 
sure iriiproveuiont in the quality of tlib stock. 

Sittings of eggs, day-old chicks, and pullets, the pi'cxhict of 
breeding pens specially selected in accordance with records of 
actual performance, are annually distributed among the general 
body of poultry keepers to an over increasing extent. Amateurs 
who have time and opportunity to engage in breeding operations 
on their own account arc learning the value of the trap nest, 
and they are moulding their methods on the lines of the more 
skilled and experienced specialist breeders. In the aggregate 
this is an influence that is so far-reaching and so important that 
its ultimate effect cannot be estimated. Nevertheless, at this 
juncture, after a quarter of a century of testing and comparing 
we can at least appreciate the tendency by a recollection of the 
average egg yield twenty-five years ago. 

Increasing Facilities. — ^It is evident that the benefits would 
not be so genorallv available but for the continuance of the 
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tests. Moreover, the tests are in themselves a perpetual adver- 
tisement and reminder of the benefits that accrue from strain, 
in contradistinction to breed. To this end the Press, both daily 
and technical, has lent its aid ungrudgingly, and in its monthly 
and annual reports has insistently emphasised the differences 
that may exist in the egg yield of birds of the same breed or 
variety, fed and kept in the same way and under equal 
conditions. 

In othcir words, the value of strain is being inculcated con- 
tinually in such a way that poultry keepers can hardly remain 
for long in ignorance of the fact that for egg-production it is a 
matter of the first importance to secure birds of good strain or 
proved family fitness. Further, it is by the same means that 
poultry keepers are enabled to got into touch with breeders of 
strains of proved prolificnoss. The published records of egg- 
laying porformance make it possible for the public to compare 
results, and to familiarise themselves with the names of breeders 
wJiose bii-ds are consistent in maintaining a relatively high level 
of prolificnoss. 

Without the holding of the tests and the publicity given to 
the results, the public would have no independent check upon 
thf» claims of breeders who oflVr pullets and ccx'kerels, day-old 
chicks, or sittings of eggs for sale. It is to the egg-laying trials 
that the public must, look for autlioritnlivo proof of the reliability 
of egg-laying strains, and the published records of their tests 
sc'rve to safeguard the buyers of eggs or birds to a large degree 
against the unscrupulous advertiser. 

Position of Specialist Breeders.—This brings us to a brief 
consideration of the position of the specialist breeders — those 
whose work it is to produce and maintain the strains of highly 
})rolific layers. Theirs is a very special and peculiar branch of 
the industry, the creation and continuance of which depends to 
a eonsidoruWe extent upon the holding of egg-laying trials. The 
tests are to them at once an incentive and an advertisement. 
Without published records they would have less inducement 
to keep their stock up to the required level, and without the 
authoritative character of that publicity their financial rewards 
might be insufiScient to recompense them for their skill and 
labour. 

Egg-laying tests are to the specialist breeders of the egg-laying 
strains, what the fanciers’ poultry shows are to the breeders of 
standard bred stock; they keep their stock up to the mark and 
bring them customers. This is, of course, the more directly 
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commercial influence of the tests, and is of primary importance 
to those most concerned — ^the comparatively few specialists. 
Important as it is to this group of producers it is necessary for 
others to bear in mind that the whole superstructure of the egg 
industry is also very directly influenced in the ways briefly 
indicated. The specialist breeders are essential to the continued 
development of the industry, inasmuch as they provide the 
sources of supply upon which the generality of poultry keepers 
depend, either directly or indirectly, for the maintenance of the 
prolific strains that serve to level-up the egg yield of the country 
by improving the cliaracter of the stock as a whole. 

Essential Safeguards. — It follows from the foregoing that the 
future of the egg industry must depend very largely upon the 
safeguai’ds that are inipoBod, in tl}e form of rules and regula- 
tions, by those I’esponsible for the conduct of egg-laying tests. 
The tests must be so hedged about with what may bo called 
“ safety first ” rules that the best int(‘rests of the industry as a 
whole — not of the specialists alone — are secured. Any 
tendency that is seen to be leading to ultimate harm must be 
checked at the earliest possible moment by th(i modification of 
laying test rules and regulations. That this is essential to 
permanence can scarcely be gainsaid. 

At tlie present time th(‘re ar(‘. two such tcuideneies that are 
undoubtedly the cause of considerable anxiety to those who have 
the lasting iTiterests of the industry at heart. These are signs 
of weakness in stock, and ln(*k of size in the eggs. Both threaten 
the future of ogg-laying strains and are inimical to the best 
interests of the industry as a whole. The ciueslioii of weakness 
is obviously mainly referable to the breeders most nearly con- 
cerned, but the lack of size in the eggs may be very largely 
rerntalied by those who make the rules regulating the scores and 
awards. 

It should be suflicientlv evident to breeders that the mere 
maintenance of their strains, and certainly their improvement, 
is primarily dependent upon stamina and soundness of constitu- 
tion. Without thes(* essentials the most highly fecund fowls in 
the world cannot continue to perpetmate their kind, and without 
some measure of permanence strain-making must fail of its 
object, Tluit fecundity, vigour, and fertility are not incom- 
patible, is a fact that has been established by experiment under 
scientific control; and to allow any loss of breeding qualities in 
fecund strains, as the result of faulty selection, is to court 
disaster. 
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Beplacement of Dead Birds. — A way has been suggested by 
which controllers of laying tests may exercise a salutary influence 
on the maintenance of stamina and constitutional fitness. That 
is, by refusing to countenance any rule that permits breeders to 
replace any fowl that dies during a testing period. To permit 
any such replacement is held to encourage the taking of risks 
relative to the maintenance of vigour and vitality, and it may 
quite possibly benefit the breeder concerned in a way that is 
undesirable — in view of the object of egg tests. Any rule with 
such possibilities would appear to be quite wrong in principle. 

An alternative method, for application in order to avoid 
penalising a breeder in the event of the death of a bird during 
a test, was put forward by a speaker at the recent World's 
Poultry Congress. The method advocated involves the adoption 
of a different system of calculation, but however satisfactory 
this might be to the individuals concerned it would seem to evade 
the main point, which is the importance of imposing checks to 
d('generacy. 

Quality and Size of Eggs. — As regards the prevailing 
tendency to loss of size in the eggs there is more to be said. 
There is a very general opinion that it is time to formulate rules 
and devise means to secure and maintain the desired standard 
of weight and size in eggs, together with texture of shell and 
other qualities that, in combination with numbers, are most 
required. It is equally important, however, to bear in mind that 
none of tliese qualitic^s can bo maintained, even if they are 
attained, without the necessary vigour and character in the 
stock. 

As illustrating the wide difference that may exist in weight, 
mention was made at a conference at the Harper Adams Agricul- 
tural College last yeai* of one pen of six birds laying 895 eggs, 
of which only 14 were under 2 oz. in weight, whereas another 
pen of six birds laid 939 eggs, of which 223 wore under 2 oz. 
As the 2 oz. egg is the most popular for the breakfast table it 
is evident (in view of foreign competition') that any method of 
valuation in laying tests that encourages approximation to this 
standard is preferable to a method of numerical scoring that 
would tend to the encouragement of the small egg. 

There are those who contend that market value would be the 
correct standard if pullets were the only egg producers; but as 
hens in winter are not as a nile highly productive, and foreign 
imports are greatly reduced, the eggs of pullets secure an 
artificial value if judged by this standard. It is therefore argued 
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til at the true lost of value is the quantity of human food 
pioduced, subject to the approximation to standard size. The 
attainment of the ideal depends upon judgment in selection and 
mating, the time of hatching, and skill in rearing and feeding. 

The need is for numbers, plus quality and standard size. 
Allowance must obviously and quite reasonably be made for the 
normal size of pullets eggs (a little below standard requirements), 
but it is not at all desirable that birds producing a big number 
of very small eggs should be allowed to win in laying tests. 

Regulations for Scoring at Laying Trials. — In this connection 
it is of interest to note the regulations which govern the award 
of points for eggs laid at the important laying trials organised 
respectively by the National Utility Poultry Society in co-opera- 
tioii with the (Ireat Eastern Ilailway Co. at Bentley, and by the 
Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop. 

The National Utility Poultry Society’s regulations provide that 
eggs laid during the first four weeks of the trials, and weighing 
oz. or more; during the second four weeks those weighing 
]|« oz. or more; and during the remainder of the test those 
weighing 2 oz. or more, are scored at unit value as first grade. 
Any eggs laid during those* periods weighing less than the 
respective weights fixed for first gra.de eggs, but not less than 
13 cz. are assessed as second grade and scored at unit value. 
The numb(*r of sec'ond grade eggs allowed to score for com- 
petition pui’iKvses is definitely limited, and eggs w^eighing less 
than oz. are not scored at all. 

The Harper Adams College regulations provide that for pur- 
poses of valuation, eggs wu’ll be divided into first grade, to be 
valued at average market price, and second grade at average 
market price less 25 per cent. First grade eggs must score 
2 oz. or over tliroughout the trials. During the first 16 weeks 
of the trials, eggs weighing less than 2 oz. will be assessed as 
second grade, and for the remainder of the trials only those eggs 
weighing less than 2 oz. but not less than 1? oz. will l)e assessed 
as scco7td grade. 

The object of these rules is to make due allowance for the 
normal laying of small eggs in the early stages, but to penalise 
bi*eeders whose birds do not lay larger eggs within a reasonable 
period. 

Side Issues. — Apart from the main and most important pur- 
poses of egg-laying trials, they have already been productive 
of many results in conn(?ction with what may be termed “ side 
issues,” that are of a very direct practical value to poultry 
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keepers as a whole. It often happens that the monthly or 
annual reports of the various tests contain more or less casual 
reference to matters of considerable interest, those who conduct 
such tests being in an exceptional position to make observations 
on matters affecting management generally. 

For example, during the drought this year attention was 
directed to the fact that a long continuance of dry weather is 
influential in causing a slight but general falling off in the weight 
of eggs during the period of high production, but when the rate 
of production is slower the size is more fully maintained, despite 
this influence. Again, the fact is emphasised that when penned, 
the best layers will use up the herbage in their runs more quickly 
than those that are less productive, thus emphasising the im- 
portance of vegetables in the dietary of laying stock. 

This latter fact has been further accentuated as a side issue 
arising out of the inclusion of a section in the eighth Irish egg- 
laying tost, in which the birds w^ere fed on dry mash and grain 
for the purpose of comparing the productive results with those 
of birds fed on wet mash and grain. It was found that, 'whereas 
the grass in the runs of the latter kt^pt in reasonably good con- 
dition, the runs in the dry mash section were quite bare of grass 
by Christmas (the testing starting on 1st October), and that 
extra green food had to be given daily to the birds in this section 
to make good the deficiency. 

Many similar instances of the practical educational value of 
laying tests, additional to the inculcation of the value of strain, 
could be given, and those who conduct and report on such tests 
could usefully amplify their notes on the many side issues that 
inevitably come under their notice, most of which have a more 
or less important bearing upon the economy of egg production. 

Experimental Extension. — Although the testing of strains for 
piolificness must remain the chief object, there are certain direc- 
tions in which the work may be extended with advantage, and 
the Harper Adams Agricultural College authorities are certainly 
justified in regarding the Male Bird Progeny Test as a natural 
outcome and development of egg-laying tests. In this direction 
there is an undoubted need for investigation, to discover the 
worth of male birds by their breeding behaviour, and the first 
aim of the College authorities is to obtain definite data from 
which provisional conclusions may be drawn. 

Meanwhile, it may be noted that some interesting results have 
been secured at the Munster Institute in connection with the 
tests made by the Irish Department of Agriculture. The Depart- 
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ment purchased the best pen of pullets in the 1917-18 egg- 
laying test and mated them with male birds bred from highly- 
prolific hens, with the result that not one of the pullets reared 
from this stock laid less than 200 eggs in the first year, one 
producing as many as 299 eggs. The chief point of interest, 
however, is the breeding record of the cockerels among the 
progeny. Four of these cockerels bred the pullets that made up 
the pens which gained first, second, third, and fifth places at 
the conclusion of the eighth Irish egg-laying test which ended 
in August, 1920. Further, the winning pen consisted of six 
daughters of the champion hen in the 1917-18 test. In the 
winter following the 1917-18 test the champion hen was mated 
to one of the males mentioned above, and onr of her pullets 
proved to be the champion layer in the last test with a record of 
287 eggs in eleven months — ^the period of the Irish teats. This 
pullet finished the year with a total of 309 eggs, and her dam’s 
record was 811 eggs in 365 days. 

An extension in another direction is being made in the 1921- 
22 egg-laying teat at the Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
in connection with which an experimental use of electric light 
in the houses is to be made in one section. This is a very 
desirable experiment in view of the several accounts of the 
successful application of light in inducing a higher egg yield 
that have been received from America, and the absence of 
authoritative data in this country. 

Whatever is said and done, the fact remains that the primary 
purpose of egg-laying trials is to prove the prolificncss of strains, 
the value of their produce in respect to the size and quality of 
the eggs, and the constitutional fitness of the stock — a fitness 
that is not incompatible with high fecundity. Further, the 
continuance of authoritative tests is a commercial necessity, and 
is essential to the progress of the egg industry in this country. 
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AGRICULTURE BEHIND THE LINES 
IN FRANCE, 

Lieft. -Colonel J. H. Forrester Aj)die, C.B.E,, 

Late Colonel, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and late Deputy Director 
of Agricultural Productio7i, France, and 

Captain A. T. A. Dorson, 

Late Lieut. -Colon el, Hampshire Regiment, and late Assistant 
Director; Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

PART II. — ^Up to the Armistice, and alter. 

The previous article took the reader up to the somewhat tragic 
termination of the agricultural undertaking in the region of Boye. 
Before, therefore, dealing with the subsequent activities of the 
Directorate, after the great (jermaii advance in the spring o£ 
1938 had been brought to a standstill, some information as 
regards the progress of the vegetable garden undertakings, which 
already existed throughout the area of the British Army, may 
not be out of place. 

As explained in the first article, it had originally been 
intended that the Directorate should be rosponsible for super- 
vising all agricultural activities in France. Although, there- 
fore, the main mideriuking at Jioye had absorbed most of 
the time and eiierg\ of the Directorate’s officers, time ba4 
nevertheless been found to take stock of all the lesser under- 
takings that already existed and to afford advice on the subject 
of the cropping of Army and other unit gardens, and generally 
to organise the provision of the necessary implements, see^ 
and manures required. 

At the time of the great (lernmn offensive, the total acreage 
of the vegetable gardens in the British Ariii}^ zone, exclusive of 
the main undertaldng at Boye, amounted to 7,490 acres, of whidk 
at least 8,000 acres were devoted to potatoes. Another 7,000 
acres had been marked out for cultivation, although operations 
had not actually been started. A considerable proportion of the 
above acreage, especially in the areas of tlie Third and Fifth 
Armies, and later of the Second Army, was affected by the 
German advance, but over 4,000 acres still remained in a 
flourishing condition when that advance had spent itself. 

Until the military situation showed some sign of settling down, 
it was naturally impossible to consider the future of the Direc- 
torate, or whether it had any future at all. For the moment, the 
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possibility of undertaking a new agricultural venture similar to 
that at Roye was contemplated, and a visit was paid to the rich 
agricultural country in the vicinity of Orleans, where suitable 
land could have been obtained. The need for all personnel for 
work on the lines of defence, and the necessity for the tractors 
being tuned up again after their long road journey from Boye 
to Rouen, however, resulted in any further project being aban- 
doned. 

In the meantime a new problem had arisen. The German 
advance on the Amiens front was, as will be remembered, fol- 
lowed by a similar advance on the Second Army front in the 
neighbourhood of Ypres. As the result of both these advances, 
the French civilian population was forced to cv^acuate a large 
area which it had believed it could occupy indefinitely with 
safety. This area had in the ordinary course been planted, 
chiefly with w^heat, and in due course would have yielded a rich 
harv^est. 

The prospect of a world shortage of food could not be over- 
looked, and the French Authorities consequently did not view 
with equanimity the prospect of losing the harvest, even from 
the 200,000 acres which were involved. They accordingly began 
to urge on the British Authorities at G.H.Q. the importance 
of steps being taken to save the harvest in this area, which had 
now become a Zone interdite. 

It was finally decided that the Directorate should not be aban- 
doned, but should be retained in a curtailed form for the purpose 
of organising the harvesting of this area on a proper basis, and 
in June the Directorate was instructed to begin operations again. 
The French Government undertook to pay for the labour of 
harvesting, to place their interpreters at the disposal of the 
British Authorities, and to allow the Directorate to use all avail- 
able agricultural machinery belonging to the evacuated civilian 
population which could be found in the area. Through the 
agency of the agricultural oflScers with each Army, large quan- 
tities of this machinery had been salved in the course of the 
retreat and collected into convenient dumps. 

The task, however, was not an easy one. As has already been 
indicated, the labour supplied in the first instance to the Direc- 
torate and formed into agricultural companies had been drafted 
for operations in comiection with the construction of defences, 
and preparations were by now already afoot for the great Allied 
offensive which was to terminate in the Armistice of November, 
1918. The reconstruction of the Agricultural Companies there- 
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fore for harvesting operations presented great difficulties, and it 
was not until the 13th August that it was possible to re-collect 
sufficient personnel to form two of these companies. 

Then again the difficulties of actual harvesting were almost 
insuperable. Many rich areas were so overlooked by the enemy 
that in many cases the work of harvesting could only be done 
under cover of darkness. Even where the work could be done 
by day the workers were frequently shelled. Gas, too, was 
largely used by the enemy, with the result that the use of horses 
became almost impossible until the affected area had been cleared 
and the noxious fumes dissipated. 

Again, while the corn was young, trenches had been dug, with 
their belts of protective wire, the whole of which disappeared 
from view when the corn came to maturity. These naturally 
proved tiresome obstacles when the cutting of the crop revealed 
their presence. 

The operations were full of incident. On the forw^ard slopes of 
the Mont des-Cats — that landmark so well-known to the British 
troops in France — harvesting was in full progress one night when 
a heavy hostile barrage was opened on the scene of the opera- 
tions. The N.C.Os. in charge quickly grasped the situation and, 
regardless of danger, unhitched all the teams from the machines. 
Men and horses were taken through the barrage to cover on the 
other slopes of the hill until the shelling stopped, w^hen work 
was resumed and the harvesting completed. 

In many localities the corn crop extended right up to and in 
advance of the front line trenches, and even in these cases, in 
order to save as much as possible, parties of men from units 
holding the front line voluntarily w^ent out and with any imple- 
ment that came to hand, severed the ears of corn and sent them 
in sandbags to selected dumps on the returning ration wagons. 
No fewer than 150 bags of threshed wheat wwe saved by this 
method alone on one Corps front. 

One more incident may be recalled. A small area of coni 
near the front line had to be cleared. The night was pitch dark, 
and the ground was unfamiliar to the reapers. It was under 
such observation by the enemy by day that the result of one 
night’s work would readily be apparent to the enemy on the next 
■day and they would naturally take steps to prevent any further 
harvesting. It was essential, therefore, that the crop should be 
cut and removed at one cutting. All work had to be done by 
hand and every sheaf of com as it was cut had to be carried to 
waiting wagons, on which it was taken to the back areas to be 
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stooked and dried. Seventeen men with scythes cut the six acres- 
in three liours — a record that it would be difficult to surpass 
oven by day, let alone under similar conditions. 

It was only the devotion to duty displayed by the harvesters 
on occasions like those I’ef erred to that enabled so much work 
to be done. 

Early in August tlie groat offensive began on the Amiens 
front, and as the advance progi*essed, the acreage to be harvested 
increased, with the i-esult that work was continued until late 
September. The wlu'at clung to the ear in \i remarkable way, 
and the diy weatlier in October ludped to dry the newly-cut 
stooks. 

The total acreage harvested in Army Areas witli the small 
pc'rsonnel at the disposal of the Directorate amounted to over 
18,000 acres. The whole of the harvest in this area was stacked, 
tliatclied and, with the exception of a few stacks, eventually 
tliivshed by British labour. 

Before^ leaving this subject, attention is direct(‘d to one of the 
illustrations accompanying this paper (Eig. B), which shows the 
actual harvesting operations in progress round a British 0-in. 
howitz('r locate, d in its actual battle position behind the British 
lines, and therefore liable to be in action at any moment. 

The nature of the great British offensive was such as to inspire 
the feeling that as the GermaiiH were cleared out of the occupied 
territory, they wa'rc being cleared out for the last time. Conse- 
quently the way was soon opened for the establishment of 
^nothei* C.H.Q. farm on the lines of that described in the first 
part of this paper. At the opening of tJan'r offensive, the Allies, 
as is now common knowledge', were inferior in numbers to the 
enemy, the possibility of another wiTiter in the field had to 
be ret'koned with, and it was desirable that every comfort should 
be provided for the troops during this period. All this tended to 
hasten the Authorities at G.H.Q. in their decision as to a new 
undertaking. 

During August careful inspections were made with a view to 
the selection of a, suitable area which could be cultivated with 
the least interfertmee from the Fi'ench civilian population. There 
were many considerations to be taken into account, such as 
transport facilities, access to supply dumps, and a plentiful 
supply of water. Ther(^ were areas in the Department of the 
Pas-de-(;alais which jjresented many advantages, but few sites 
possessed such unique features as the sitt^ ultimately selected, 
naiiieh , the triangular plateau lying in the fork of the rivers 
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Ancre and Somme, east of the point where the two rivers con- 
verge at Corbie. The centre of the plateau more or less marked 
the limit of the great German offensive of 1918, from which 
they had now been finally forced back. 

This area was completely dovustatod, and the ruined villages 
scattered all over it offered no inducement to tlie French 
inhabitants to return. On the northern side was the broad 
gauge railway from Amiens to Arras, following the valley of the 
Ancre, wliile on the southern side transport facilities were 
availaWe by barge on the 8omme canal. In addition, the area 
was richly sensed by trunk and lateral roads, not to mention the 
military I’ailways which had been utilised for supplies during 
the year 1917. The French Authorities were willing to allow 
cullivation to piweed, and under certain decrees passed by the 
Fnaich Government they wore abh' to secure for the British 
military authorities what amounted to security of tenure. 

Tlie tlal top of the plateau comprising the area to be cultivated 
was some 1,500 to 8,000 yards wide and sloped away to the 
rivcM's lying to th(3 north and south, (dther precipitately or in a 
series of tt‘j*races, a formation oftcji found in a chalk country. 
On the higher portions of the plateau, which was about 850 ft. 
above sea l(‘vel, the land was a deep light loam, ])ut on the 
slopes tow^ards the rivers the soil became sliallowcu* and chalk 
was found at a very slight depth below the surface. 

There had been no water on the plateau itself prior to the 
construction of water points by the Military Authorities, and this 
no doubt accounts for tlic fact that all the villages w^ere to be 
found not on the high ground, but on the river banks, and 
thus at a much lower elevation. It \vas doubtless a matter of 
groat difficulty, therefore, for the inhabitants to cart manure 
from the villages in the valleys, wdiere it was availalde, to the 
upper lands. 

It is quite certain that the upper lands w^re suffering from 
lack of manure. On the other hand, they were eminently suit- 
able for the growing of cereals iind roots, such as potatoes and 
forage crops. Wint(U’ wheat had been the rule of the district, 
and there were many acres of excellent lucerne and clover crops 
which proved of great value for the horses. Moreover, some of 
the land had been ploughed for potatoes. 

In September the Directorate prepared for renewed operations 
on a large scale. 

They were at this time still located at Le Touquet, wdiither they 
had returned after the German offensive had opened. They 
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continued to retain their headquarters at this point, where a 
large vegetable garden had been established, partly for 
experimental purposes, but an advance headquarters was opened 
early in October in one of the wrecked houses in the square at 
Corbie, which, as indicated above, lay at the junction of the 
Somme and the Ancro, at the foot of the hill leading to the 
plateau. 

The area was at once divided into some 9 blocks, each con> 
sisting of about 2,000 acres, each in charge of a block commander, 
who, as a farmer, was responsible for its cultivation. Two of the 
original agricultural companies were collected and assigned to 
the work and were reinforced later by at least half of a third 
company. These companies were distributed ( /er the 9 blocks, 
so as to ensure that there was a nucleus on each. Their head- 
quarters were located at two dumps situated at suitable distances 
filong the main Corbie-Bray road, which practically bisected the 
whole area. From these two dumps the block commanders drew 
all their stores and supplies. 

Two Auxiliary (Petrol) Companies (Agricultural) were also 
allocated and from these were drawn the drivers and mechanics 
required to deal with the machinery which had been railed up 
from Bouen. The headquarters of each of these companies 
w^as located within a reasonable distance of the railhead, touch 
being maintained between these companies and the different 
blocks by motor transport. Apart from agricultural machinery, 
280 horses were available and a large quantity of agricultural 
implements had been salved from the French villages. 

The housing for the necessary porsoimel had to bo specially 
constructed. By this time the British Army advance had 
penetrated far into the area hitherto occupied by the enemy. 
The British farm at Corbie was, therefore, one of the only large 
installations between the base depots and the advancing army. 
Tlie length of the linos of communication was thorefoie very 
considerable, and every effort had to be made to obviate the 
sending on from the base of h^^*avy stores like huts, except for the 
use, of the advancing troops. Fortunately, the area selected for 
cultivation contained stores of every kind. 

Here was a derelict aerodrome with the canvas of the hangars 
flapping in the breeze; here was a stranded tank; here an 
ammunition dump containing shell of any size up to 9-in. or 
more. Here again were huge collections of empty ammunition 
boxes. 

The construction therefore of suitable hutments both for men and 




Photo, CroiCit Copiirioht [/, ,j,. 

}* n.. — Ilai \ *'"1 1‘t'liiiiil ill*- Fi'Hit, 



Fi<^ 4. — Aji aph taken specially for th** Diiectorate l»y the K.A.F. . showing part ol tlif O.H.<4. Faiiii 

reclainiecl, ploughed and planted. The trench sj'stein is clearlj’ visible, even u here it has been tilled in. 
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horses only required a little imagination. Field-gun ammunition 
boxes, made to hold 4 shells and their cartridge c^ases in one, 
when filled with earth made a very suitable and stable material 
with which to construct the sides of a hut, and there was no 
lack of corrugated iron for the construction of the roof. 

In a very short time therefore layouts for the various hutted 
camps were prepared, and construction went forward rapidly, 
and before long a series of camps was completed, with all 
accessory buildings, roadways and paths and even, in some cases, 
adorning shrubs. The importance of these camps will be 
appreciated later. 

The first duty that fell to block commanders was to survey 
tlieir respective blocks with a view to seeing how much land could 
be ploughed straight away without any preliminary preparation, 
and to get tractors put on to such areas without delay. As 
regards the remainder, the work of clearing was handed over 
to companies of German prisoners of war. 

As has already been intimated, across the plateau, roughly 
from north to south, ran the front line marking the limit of 
the, German offensive of 1918. Here were two front trench 
lines with all their reserve lines and communication trenches. 
Naturally those were somewhat more numerous on the British 
side of the lines, namely, on the defensive side. Moreover, all 
tr(‘riches were protected by heavy belts of wire of varying thick- 
nesses and there w^ere, in addition, innumerable strong points 
which were even more heavily protected. 

The work of preparing the ground for cultivation did not there- 
fore consist merely in filling in trenches, but involved the tearing 
up and stacking at suitable points of all the wire and other 
obstructions which encumbered the ground. Even when the 
ground had been cleared, the troubles were not at an end. 
There were many la(?alities in the area where, either on account 
of the existence of concealed enemy battery positions or suspected 
dug-out systems, the shelling by the heavy British artillery had 
been intense. The type of shell used was an armour-piercing 
variety Ivitb a delay action fuse, intended to destroy dug-outs 
at some distance below the ground level. Where no dug-out 
existed the shell merely penetrated to a considerable depth and 
then exploded. The result was that, owing to the depth to 
which the shell had gone, the force of the explosion merely 
formed a subterranean cavity of varying dimensions, without 
leaving a crater on the surface, and a cursory examination of the 
ground did not reveal anything unusual. 
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The presence of these shell holes was a great source of 
hindrance to tractor ploughing. The tractor would proceed with- 
out mishap over an apparently untouched area, but as soon as 
it passed over one of these submerged cavities, its weight proved 
too much and down it went into the shell hole below the sui face, 
which in most cases was quite largo enough to hold the entire 
tractor, and operations had to be stopped until a detachment of 
prisoners of war had excavated suflfieiently to (mable tlie tractor 
to be dragged out. 

Hy the middle of October, ploughing was in actual operation 
but by the end of January, 1919, ploughing more or less came 
to an end on a(‘count of the reduction of available personnel 
consequent upon demobilisation. By the latter date, nowever, 
an area of no less than 6,238 acix's had been levelled and 
prepared for ploughing, 4,000 acres had actually been ploughed, 
and of these ovor 800 acres had been sown with wheal. In one 
area alone there was practically one complete block of about 
COO acres of wheat. 

l^Tg. 4 is an aeroplane photograph taken for the Directorate by 
the E.A.r. in the Field at a height of about 8,000 ft., whicii 
shows the ploughed ar<'a round a section of trench system, which 
was subsequently planted with wheat. The trench lines are 
clearly visible, and the area ploughed is easily differentiated 
from the area not ploughed. It should be noted, howevei*, that 
even on tlic- ploughed areas there is a short length of trench 
line whiclj has been filled in, but is still clearly visibb' from 
the air. 

The last act of the Directorate before being themselves 
demobilised w^as to effect the side of the whole area to the 
French Authorities, including huts, tractors, other machiiKuy and 
tillages, sueli an eventuality already having been allowed for 
in the agreement under which the land was originally rented 
for cultivation. Thus, the Department of the Somme may he 
said to hav(^ been mor(', favouraldy situated than any other 
devastated area in France in that hero, at all events, over a 
comparatively small area the inhabitants could be allowed to 
return to find not ( nly areas cultivated or ready for cultivation, 
but even rough homesteads prepared for them, in the shape of 
the hutted camps which had been constructed at various points 
for the housing of the British personnel engaged. 

By the Slst March, the Directorate may he said to have been 
formally wound up and the demobilisation of personnel com- 
pleted. 
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During the period subsequent to the Armistice much had been 
dione by the Directorate in the direction of education. Educa- 
tional courses were arranged not only on the G.H.Q. farm but 
r,1bo on the various army farms, while some excellent courses 
on a broader basis were held at certain veterinary hospitals. In 
addition, demonstrations in tractor ploughing wore arranged 
whenever possible and proved very popular. 

Although not an enterprise coming under the auspices of tht^ 
Directorate, whi(*h was not then in existence, no account of the 
agricultural undej*takings in the war zone would be complete 
without a. brief reference to what was generally known as the 
G.IT.Q. ITay Scheme. 

In 1917 the Germans began to withdraw to the Hindenburg 
line and large tracts of land covered with grass fell into the hands 
of the British Armies. It soon becanuj evident that with a 
little organisation this land could be turned to good account, 
and it was therefore decided that as much hay as possible should 
be gathered to sav(‘ tonnage. 

The area van surveyed and suitable portions were wired in and 
placed out of bounds to troops, and all available mowing machines 
wer(' (‘ollected from the area. A considerable ai*ea of hay proved 
worth reclaiming, and a detachment of some 200 skilled men 
Avon^ furnished for the cutting operations, while reinforcements 
of unskilled labour were provided for the actual hay-making. 
The wwk started on tho 5th June, 1917, and for a w^eek or so 
the weather was favourable. The last part of Juri(\ howwer, 
contained at least one wet week, while the latter end of July avms 
continuouslv wet. Notwithstanding this, 4,088 tons of hay were 
cut, only 288 tons being subseouently rejected by the Central 
Purchase Bo^>rd. The remainder w%as prime quality. 

In conclusion a word of thanks is due to all tlio French 
Authorities with whom the Directorate came in contact. No 
praise can be too great for th^ heln and assistance rendered on 
all occasion^^ by officers of the French Mission and by the various 
officials and agricultural offi'^erc? of the French Civil Authorities, 
without )vhose loyal co-operofion and svmpathy the Directorate 
would havf' f^und it very dlffi'^uH I’f not impossible, to carry out 
the important work entrusted to them. 
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THE COST OF HORSE LABOUR. 

Ai:thitr G, Buston, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.j, D.Bc. (Leeds). 

Lecturer in Farm Economics at the University, Leeds, 

bi>iCE 1008 a great deal of time and attention has been devoted 
in the Department of Agriculture of the University of Leeds 
to collecting data as to the costs of production of various farm 
crops and other produce. Becords are available from three 
farms to 1912; from six farms from 1912*1914; during 1919- 
1920 eleven farms were being costed right through* and at the 
present time that number has been increased to thirty-five. On 
these farms time sheets are in use, so that the amount of labour, 
whether manual, horse or tractor, expended on each crop or 
head of stock can be readily ascertained, and monthly records 
are kept as to the quantity of food — whether home-grown or 
purchased — that has been consumed by the stock. The farms 
are visited periodically, monthly wherever possible, and alter 
each visit a monthly summary is sent to the farmer concerned, 
showing the average weekly cost of upkeep of his cows, feeding 
bullocks, young stock, working horses, sheep, pigs and poultry. 

From the monthly summary of labour he is able to see the 
iiumber of days his horses are working, and therefore to ascer- 
tain readily the average cost of horse labour per working day. 
The practical value of these costings to the farmer is greatly 
enhanced if they are given to him periodically and not kept 
until the end of his financial year. At the end of each year 
the monthly summaries from each farm are collected and a* 

Table T. 

Cost of Horse Lahoiir, 1919-1920. No. of Farms, 11, No. of 
Acres, 2,057. 


Ko. of Hors>‘.s Gi), 



No. of JVorl'ing Ihtf/s I4.^7S. 



£ 

p. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Value of 66 horses 

4,633 

12 

6 

Valuo of 64 horses ... 4,136 0 

0 

Purchastj (f 2 bdises 

106 

2 

6 

Sale of 4 horses 110 10 

0 

2*1 acres gi*ass 

371 

16 

2 

Cost of upkeep of 66 horses 4,028 15 

5 

75 tons 1 2 cwt, hsiv 

417 

12 

8 



81) tons 5 cvvt. straw 

243 

14 

7 



53 tons 19 cvvt. roots 

115 

10 

6 



414 quarters oats 

746 

19 

9 



36 tons 3 owt. of purchased 






foods 

761 

19 

4 



Labour 

213 

6 

2 



Incidentals 

6()4 

n 

3 




£8,275 

5 

5 

£8,275 5 

5 
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balance sheet prepared, from which the yearly cost of upkeep of 
various head of stock can be readily determined. Wa.en the 
results from each farm have been thus obtained, the whole 
results are collected into one table from which the average cost 
of horse labour, if that is required, over the whole of the farms 
concerned can be determined for that particular year. 

In 1919-20, on eleven farms whose total area amounted to 
2.057 acres, 66 working horses were kept, and according to the 
time sheets these horses were engaged during that period in 
performing 14,278 days’ work. 

P’rom Table I it will be seen that during the year 1 919-1920 
the net cost of maintaining 66 working horses amounted to 
£4,028 15s. 6d. The detailed summary of the costs is given 
in Table II : — 


Table II . — Summary of Cost of Horse Labour. 



! 

j Total cost of 

Cost per 

Cost per ' 

Cost per 

Per- 

— 

jupkeep per year 

horse per 

horse per 

working 

centage 


1 of 06 horses. 

year. 

week. 

day. 

cost. 


1 £ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 


U razing 

371 16 

2 

6 12 

8 

0 

2 

2 

0 

6i 

8-8 

Hay 

1 417 12 

8 

6 7 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

7 

10-2 

Straw 

; 213 11 

7 

3 13 

10 

0 

1 

5 

0 

44 

6-9 

Hoot 8 and vetches . . 

! 115 10 

6 

1 15 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

2-9 

Ilomo-grown corn ,,, 

! 746 19 

9 

11 6 

4 

0 

4 

4 

1 

1 

191 

Purchased corn 

1 701 19 

4 

11 10 

7 

0 

4 

5 

1 

1 

19-1 . 

Total food 

' 2,<!r>7 I:! 

0 

40 5 

5 

0 15 

6 

3 

10 

66*0 

Labour 

I 213 6 

2 

3 4 

8 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

4*5 

depreciation 

i 493 5 

0 

7 9 

5 

0 

2 

10> 

0 

H 

12-5 

Incidciii-als 

1 664 11 

3 1 

10 1 

4 

0 

3 104 

0 Hi 

17-0 

Total cost ... 

* £4,028 15 

1 

5 

i 

£61 0 

10 

£1 

3 

G 

5 

9 

1 


Table II shows that the yearly cost of upkeep per horse on 
the 11 farms amounted to £61 Os. lOd., the weekly cost £l Ss.Od,, 
and the cost per working day 6s. 9d. Of the total cost the food 
bill represented 66 per cent., incidental expenses 17 per cent., 
depreciation 12.5 por cent., and the labour bill 4.5 per cent. 

The average food consumption per horse varied considerably 
on the different farms, as shown in Table III. 

The roots consumed would allow for a daily consumption of 
12 lb. for a period of 5 months ; hay for a consumption of lOj^ lb. 
per head for 8 months; straw for a consumption of 12 lb. per 
head for 8 months ; and the concentrated foods for a daily ration 
of 9} lb. per day for the whole year, ot 18 lb. per day for 8 winter 
months uid 8 lb. per day for 4 summer months. 
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Table III. 

Food Consumption per Head per Year. 


<3 razing 

Maximum. 
3*6 acres 

Minimum. 
0'9 acres 

Average of 
11 Farms. 
1*4 acres. 

Boots 

24 cwt. 

— 

10 cwt. 

Hay 

40 cwt. 

5 cwt. 

23 cwt. 

Oat straw 

54 cwt. 

6 cwt. 

27 CN\t. 

Oats... 

112 hush. 

40 bush. 

54 hubh. 

Purchased concentrated foods 

14 cwt. 

3 cwt. 

11 cwt. 

Total weight of concentrated foods 

46 cwt. 

24 cwt. 

31 cwt. 

If all the concentrated foods 

were supplied as oats, 

each horse 


would require 10 quarters per year, or the produce of 2-2.^ 
acres. During the season 1919-1920, on the 11 farms costed, 
the a\Grage cost of grazing amounted to £3 6s. Od. per acre; 
vetches, JJIB 12s. 9d. per acre; roots, £1 10s. Od. per ton; hay, 
£4: 15s. Od. per ton; straw, 12 158. Od. per ton: and oats, 
.£1 10s. Od. per quarter. 

Ninety-five per cent, of the roots, 85 per cent, of the hay, 
and 92 per cent, of the straw fed to the horses on those 1 1 farms 
wore home-grown. Of the concentrated foods consumed, 62 per 
cent, were fed in the shape of home-grown oats. 

Assuming that only home-grown foods arc fed, and that 
these aro charged at average cost of production prices, the 
average cost of food per horse per year would have amounted to 
£35 17s. 9d., or 13s. lOd. per head per wTok, instead of 
£40 5s. 5d. per head per year, or 15s. 6d. per head per week, 
which was found to bo the actual food bill per horse. 

The incidental expenses per horse on the 11 farms amounted 
to £10 Is. 4d. per year, or 3 b. lOJd. per week, or llld. per 
working day, and constituted 17 per cent, of the total cost of 
upkeep. They w^ero made up as follo^vs : — 

£ R. (1. 


Shoeing bill 4 2 6 

Saddler’s hill 3 8 6 

Veterinary expenses ... 12 G 

Proportionate share of rent of buildings 12 0 

» rates „ „ 3 6 

Cost of water and light ... 7 6 

Proportionate share of insurance and other incidentals 14 10 


£10 1 4 

Fortunately, farriers’ charges are now coming down and 14s. 
will at the present time in many districts cover the cost of a 
new set of shoes. 
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On the farms in question the depreciation works ojut at an 
average of £7 9s. 5d. per horse per year, or 2 b. lO.^d. per week, 
or 8Jd. per working day. The depreciation of horses varied 
considerably on the various farms according to the system of 
horse management adopted. The depreciation of a Jiorse is the 
diiference between its “ buying-in price when it enters the 
stable, and its “ selling-out ’’ price when it leaves, and every 
effort has been made to distribute that difference as evenly as 
possible over the number of years that the horse remains on 
the farm. Although in 1919-1920 on the 11 farms mentioned, 
the average (*.ost of upkeep per horse per year amounted to 
i!61 Os. lOd., or dCl 8s. 6d. a week, and the cost of horse labour 
per working day amounted to 5s. 9d., the costs were found to 
vary considerably, namely — 

(a) From year to year on the same farm ; 

(h) From month to month on the same farm during the same 
year; 

(c) On different farms at the same time according to the 
management of the horse labour. 

(a) The following table gives a summary of the yearly varia- 
tions in the cost of horse labour on Farm A from 1914 to the 
present time ; — 

Table IV. 


Yc<ir. 

Year Iff cost 
of up keop 
per horse, 

£ H. d. 

Wrrkh/ cost 
of VrJiCCp 
jfcr hersc. 

£ H. d. 

Ko. of worhhiff Cost of horse 1 
days per horse per per worhlng 
year, 

s. d. 

1914-15 

31 10 

0 

12 1 

265 

2 4 

1915-16 

38 15 

0 

14 11 

258 

3 0 

1916-17 

42 7 

6 

16 3 

259 

3 3 

1917-lS 

52 3 

4 

1 0 1 

248 

4 2 

1918-19 

58 8 

0 

1 2 5 

232 

5 0 

1919-20 

63 4 

9 

1 4 4 

218 

5 10 

1920-21 

60 15 

0 

1 3 4 

216 

5 7 


If the example quoted can be taken as typical of other farms, 
it would appear that the cost of upkeep of horses reached its 
maximum during the year 1919-20, and that while it is perhaps 
too much to hope that the average cost of upkeep will quickly 
fall to its pre-war level, yet we may reasonably hope that it will 
fall again before long to the 1917-18 or possibly 1916-17 level. 
Owing possibly to the shortening of the hours of manual labour 
under the deoisions of the Wages, Board, there has been a. 
noticeable diminution in the number of working days per horse 
per year, and this was still further accentuated when a tractor 
was introduced on the farm in 1919-1920. In every case inves- 
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tigated by the writer, one effect of the introduction of a tractor 
on a farm has been without exception to increase the cost of 
horse labour per working day, because, owing to the fact that 
at certain times of the year, such as hay time and harvest, 
horses are absolutely essential, the introduction of a tractor is 
rarely accompanied by the selling off of its equivalent of horses. 
In consequence, there is a decrease in the number of working 
days per horse per year, and a corresponding increase in the 
cost of horse labour per working day. 

(h) The monthly variations in the cost of horse labour will 
be determined mainly by the variations in the cost of feeding 
and in the number of days per week the horses are fully em- 
ployed. More time will be usually lost in the summer than in 
the vdnter; the busy times will be hay time, harvest, and during 
the autumn and spring when the ground is being prepared 
for winter and spring com. As already stated by Orwin,* the 
period of maximum unemployment for horses will usually fall 
between hay time and harvest. 

figures from Farm D show the monthly variations for the 
year 1920 in the cost of horse labour. This is a mixed farm 
of 205 acres, 105 of which are arable, and on which 5 working 
horses and one tractor are employed. During the six months 
January- April and November-December, the average weekly 
oost of xipkeep amounted to £1 10s. 8d. per head, and during 
the six months May-October 17s. 5d. per head, or only 56 per 
oent. of the average winter cost. During the six winter months 
the horses were working, on the average, 3.6 days a week, or 
66 per cent, of the number of days possible, at an average of 
6b. 8d. per working day. During the summer months the horses 
were working, on the average, 2.8 days a week, or 51 per cent, 
of the number of days possible, at an average cost of 6s. 4d. por 
working day. The months when the horses were most fully 
employed were February, March and November, while August 
was the month of least employment. Horse labour was cheapest 
during May, when partly on summer rations they were working 
71 per cent, of the days possible. In April, when on full winter 
rations, they were working only 47 per cent, of the days possible, 
the cost of horse labour amounted to no less than 11s. 9d. per 
working day. 

(c) On the 16 farms whose accounts for the year 1920-1921 
have already been completed, the cost of horse labour has been 
found to vary between the extreme limits of 4s. and 9s. 7d. per 
working day, with an average of Ss. 8d. 

fresidciitial address, British Association, 1921. 
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On Farm I, a small and well-managed farm of 86 acres, 45 
of which are arable, two working horses are kept, or 4.5 
horses per 100 acres of arable land. Each horse worked 255 
days or 88 per cent, of the total possible. The yearly cost of 
upkeep per horse was J061 Os. 6d., and the average cost of horre 
labour was 4a. per working day. The grass-land on this farm 
had been limed, slagged and generally improved, and carried 
the equivalent of 1 horse to 1.12 acres. x\ll the foods consumed 
were home-grown — good crops produced cheaply — and the total 
food bill amounted only to £S2 58. 6d. per head. The low cost 
of upkeep and the high percentage of days on which the horses 
were fully employed, resulted in cheap horse labour on this farm. 

On Farm G the cost of horse labour per w^orking day amounted 
to 9s. 7d. Here the grass-land had been badly neglected and 
carried the equivalent of one horse to 3.7 acres at a cost ot 
£8 Ils. dd. The horses were well fed, each horse consuming, in 
addition to its grazing, 6 cwt. of roots, 35 cwt. of seeds hay, 
15 cwt. of oat straw, 11 qr. of home-grown oats and 5 cwt. of 
purchased corn. The total food bill per horse amounted to 
X56 138. lOd. The horses were bought at a high price, with a 
correspondingly high yearlydepreciation,andthe average yearly 
cost of upkeep per horse amounted to ;£89 15s. 2d. Four working 
horses and one tractor were kept on the farm which could not 
keep more than two teams busy, with the consequence that each 
horse was only emplo^yed on 187 days or 66 per cent, of the total 
possible. This resulted in dear horse labour; the farm was over- 
stoc'ked with horses; the grass-land was not carrying the stock 
it could have done under good management; and the horses 
were not kept fully employed and trpre being heavily fed while 
doing HttJc work. 

It is surprising to find how frequently the rations of farm horses 
fail in being adjusted to the work they are doing. On one farm 
where the horses w^ere only working 1.2 days per week during 
July last they wore receiving more than 101b. of oats per head per 
day in addition to their grazing, and with a weekly cost of upkeep 
of 178. 6d. per head the horse labour was costing during that 
month 14s, Id. per working day. Every farmer realises in a 
general way the importance of keeping his horses busy, but not 
all fully realise how largely the cost of horse labour influences 
the costs of cultivation and the costs of production of farm crops. 

On Farm I where the horses worked 255 days last year, or 
88 per cent, of the total number possible, at a cost of 48. per 
working day, the cost of ploughing during the whole year 
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averaged 17s. 6(1. per aero and the horse labour added £1 Os. 6d. 
per acre or 4s. 3d. per qr. to the cost of growing wheat. 

On Farm G where the horses worked 187 days last year, or 
66 per cent, of the total possible at a cost of 9 r. 7d. per working 
day, the cost of ploughing during the whole year averaged 
88. Od. per acre, as compared with 178. 6d. per acre on 
Farm I, and the horse labour added -£2 9s. 6d. per acre or 
10s. 6d. per qr. to the cost of growing wheat. 


SEED CONTROL, 1920-2L 

The results of last year’s administration of the Testing of 
Seeds Order, 1918, arc interesting from many points of view. 
In spite of the difi&culties caused by the coal strike, occurring 
as it did during the busiest period of the seed trade, no fewer 
than 682 seed establishments were visited by the Ministry’s 
Inspectors for the first time, and a large proportion of the 3,250 
firms already called uix)n were revisited. The principal objects 
of these visits were to ascertain wdiether sellers of seeds were 
complying strictly with the requirements of the Order, and to 
draw control samples, where necessary, for the pui*po8e of having 
check tests carried out at the OflBcial Seed Testing Station. At 
the same time the opportunity wae taken to acquaint seedsmen 
and farmers with the main provisions of the Seeds Act, 1920, 
which w^as passed to legulate the sale of seeds in the interests 
of British agriculture. 

Control Samples. — The number of control samples, apart from 
packets of gaiden seeds, taken during the 1920-21 season, was 
1,757, and included 364 samples of clover, 273 of grasses, 19 of 
field seeds, 25 of cereals, 432 of roots and 644 of vegetables, 
I’he check tests carried out at the Official Seed Testing Station 
sliowed that in 146 cases, or about 8 per cent, of the total number 
of samples taken, the declaration made by the seller was 
inaccurate in certain particulars. These discrepancies were 
mainly in rospc^ct of clover, gi-asses and field seeds; 15.9 per 
cent, of the total number of clover samples, 13.2 per cent, grass 
samples and 15.8 per cent, field seed samples proving to be 
inaccurately described. During the 1919-20 season, of the total 
number of 1,206 samples drawn, there were 109 cases (about 
9 per cent.) in which the declaration made by the seller .was 
n(>t confirmed by the official test. Here again, as was also found 
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in the 1918-19 season, the discrepancies were mainly in the 
clover and grass samples. 

The principal sources of error in the statements made by 
vendors of seeds during 1920-21 are given below, together with 
the corresponding figures for the previous season : — 

Corrmpo'luiituj 

1920 -SI, figures 

1919-20, 

(a) Number of cases in which the declared percentage 

as to germination differed from the figures 
ascertained on the oflB.cial test — 
between 10 per cent, and 15 per cent. — 27 ... 17 

„ 15 „ ,, 20 ,, —32... 5 

over 20 per cent. — 53 14 

(b) Number of cases in which the difference in purity 

was from — 

8 per cent, to 5 per cent. — 8 15 

5 per cent, to 10 per cent. — 2 6 

Over 10 per cent. — 1 4 

(c) Number of cases in which the presence of j)od(lei' 

was not declared — 20 20 

(d^ Number of cases in which the ])ercentage of 
injurious weed seeds was not correctly 
declared — 7 ... ... ... ... ... 32 

(tO Number of cases in which the declaration was 

incomplete — 7 5 

(f'l Number of cases in which no declaration at all was 

given — 25 , 7 

It will bo observed that the number of cases in which the 
percentage figure of germination was radically wrong has in- 
creased by over 300 per amt. as compared with last yoax. Of 
the total number of cases in which the declared percentage of 
germination was at variance with the results ascertained on the 
tests, namely, 112, 60 related to clovers and grasses, and 41 
to vegetable seeds. Of the former, trefoil showed the worst 
results, 18 cases being recorded of which 14 showed a difference 
in germination of over 20 per cent. Among the vegetable seeds 
parsnip was the worst offender, accounting for 12 cases of which 
7 showed a difference of over 20 per cent. 

As experience in the administration of the Testing of Seeds 
Order increased with each year’s working, the Inspectors w^ere 
careful to draw control samples only from bulks which they had 
reason to think were not up to the standard declared by the 
vendor. It is, therefore, a difficult matter to draw general con- 
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clueions from the reBiilts of the official analyses of these samples. 
The principal factors governing the germinative value of seeds 
are, of course, the condition in which seed is harvested and the 
conditions under which it is stored. From a series of observa- 
tions carried out at the Official Seed Testing Station it was found 
that high-grade seed stored in good condition lost little of its 
germinative power in 12 months. As was to bo expected, how- 
ever, the fall in germination of seed of inferior quality, even 
when well stored, was more marked. In some of the cases in 
which iiujiiirios were made, as a result of the test of a control 
sample, it was ascertained that the original test of the seed,* 
before it was offered for sale, was carried out at tb ^ Official Seed 
Testing Sta-tion, and in one or two instances it was possible to 
condiie.t a series of re-tests of portions of the original sample and 
of the control sample. A few typical examples are given in the 
table below. 

IhUr of rr- 

Date of (Unutnitfion^ tcHf o1 furflo r (h'Tinhiatloii. 
f(N(. rrwC porho'ns of pi'r cent. 

mwpJc. 

Sample No 1 (CV{‘rtUMl 

Po<rRl uil) — 

Oricrinal Rampl^ sent to 

Station l»y vvbolcsab-i Fob., 1921 88 July, 1921 8.*i 

Conti ol sample taken 

from bulk June, 1921 (>8 'bily, 1921 45 

Sflimple No, 2 (American 

Timothy) — 
ist sample sent by 

wbolesalor Nov., 1920 9(1 July, 1921 95:1 

2nd Baniple sent by 

wholesaler Dee., 1920 94 July, 1921 95 

Control sample taken 

from bulk stored by 

retailer Jiine,DJ21 82 July, 1921 70 

Sample No. J (liish 

Italian llyegrass) — 

Sample sent by whole- 

sakr Nov., 1920 89 June, 1921 80 

Conti ol Hainpl(5 taken 

frum bulk May, 1921 72 June, 1921 (iO 

From these figures it will be seen that under the conditions 
of storage which exist at the Official Station, the portion of the 
original sample showed little loss in germination, whereas the 
results of the re-test of the control sample, which, it must be 
remomberod, was taken from the bulk stored by the seller, 
indicated that the seed was deteriorating rapidly. While, there- 
fore, the increase in the percentage number of cases in which 
the declared figure of germination was below the figure stated 
bjr the \ondor may be attributed largely to the conditions pre- 
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vailing at last yearns harvest, there is not much reason to doubt 
that It seedsmen gave greater consideration to the question of 
storage there would be fewer cases of abnormal fall in germination 
of seed offered for sale. 

Another outstanding feature of the 1920-21 season was the 
increase in the number of cases reported to the Ministry in 
which seeds were offered for sale without the particulars as to 
purity, germination, etc., prescribed by the Order being stated. 
The majority of the vendors pbnided ignorance of the require- 
ments of the Order, while others stated that samples of the 
seed wore “ in test.” In all but a few cases, however, the 
results of the check tests showed that the seed offered for sale 
was of average quality. The omission to state the required 
particulars was pointed out to the offending firms, who were 
warned that if the circumstances were repeated the Ministry 
would not take so liuiient a view of the matter. The fact that the 
number of cas(^s reported to the Ministry under this head is more 
for tho 1920-21 season than for the previous season cannot be 
n^garded as an indication of a general laxity on tho part of 
seedsmen to comply with tho provisions of the Order, but is due 
more to increased vigilance on the part of the Ministry's 
Inspectors wath a view to checking this form of evasion. As a 
general rule, the n^ports show that in almost all districts there 
was a desire to ohsciwe carefully the statutory requirements. 

In almost every case where the attention of the vendor was 
(‘.ailed to tho discrepancy between the particulars declared by 
him and those ascertained on the check tests, the action of the 
Ministry result ed either in tho stocks of seed being destroyed, 
or in the seller adopting the oflBeinl test as the basis of his 
statement in further sales. 

It is satisfactory to record the great improvement in the purity 
of seeds, and the decline in the number of cases where the per- 
centage of injurious weed seeds was incorrectly stated, as shown 
in the analyses of the control samples, especially as samples 
from suspected stocks only were drawn as a rule. 

Points arising in the Administration of the Order. — Prosecu- 
tion , — The only prosecution for an infringement of the provisions 
of the Order was heard in May, 1921, when legal proceedings 
were taken against a Welsh seed merchant on two informations : — 

(а) For exposing for sale seed oats without displaying a copy 

of the declaration required by the Order. 

(б) For failing to give the Official Sampler the particulars 

required by Clauses 1 and 2 of the Order in respect of 
samples taien. i> 2 
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On the first count the defendant was fined 20s. and 42s. costs, 
while the second charge was dismissed by the Court on the 
ground that the defendant had made a mistake in allowing a 
siwik of feed oats to be sampled instead of seed oats. 

Partial Failure of Wheat Crop. — The attention of the Ministry 
was drawn to the partial failure of a field of autumn-sown wheat 
in Devon. The failure was alleged to be due to seed of low 
germination, and it was ascertained that the firm from whom 
the farmer purchased the seed omitted to furnish the particulars 
required by the Order within one month of the delivery of the 
seed. On inquiry being made, however, it was found that a 
sample of the seed htid been tested at the Official Seed Testing 
Station, and that the germination was shown to be reasonably 
high. The seed had been treated by the purchaser with a pre- 
paration for the prevention of smut, which was probably the 
cause of the partial failure of the crop. 

Impurities of Red Trefolhvni — A sample of red trefolium was 
taken on the premises of a seedsman in Devon, the purity of 
which was being declared as 95 per cent. On a check test being 
carried out, it was found that the purity was only 77 per cent., 
the bulk of the impurities consisting of red clover. The evidence 
appeared to be suffi(nent to support proceedings for a breach of 
the Order, but as apparently the adulteration occurred through 
careless handling in the warehouse, and not through malicious 
intent, it was decided to do no more than send a strongly- worded 
letter of warning to the seedsman in question. 

Case of I.OW Germination, — A sample of parsnip seed taken 
on the premises of a firm of ironmongers was found, on an 
official test, to germinate only 4 per cent. It was ascertained 
that the seed, together with other lots, was purchased by the 
A'endors when taking over the business 12 months previously. 
On the matter being taken up with the firm, the parsnip seed w^as 
(lostroyed. and samples of the other seeds were sent for testing. 

The Sale of Seeds in Small Packets. — During the season, 
1,534 packets of seeds were drawn by the Ministry’s Inspectors 
jind R(mt to the Official Seed Testing Station for check tests to 
l)e carried out. The results of those tests showed that 80.4 per 
cent, of the packets contained seed germinating at or above the 
standards authorised by the Testing of Seeds Order, 18.2 per 
cent, were below the standard but above two-thirds, and 6.4 per 
cent, were below two-thirds of the standard. These figures, 
while indicating a slight improvement on the averages for the 
previous seasons, show that there are still in the country con- 
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siderable stocks of packets containing seed of low germination. 
Under the Order it was not obligatory on the part of a vendor 
of packeted seeds to declare any particulars where the seed was 
sold at or above the minimum standard of germination. Con- 
sequently, although the seed may have been of high germination 
when delivered by the wholesaler, the explanation of the exist- 
ence of large quantities of low-grade packeted seed is probably 
due to unsold packets being hold over by retailers from one year 
and offered for sale the next. It frequently happens that stocks 
of this nature are in the hands of local tradesmen with no 
particular knowledge of seeds, whose experience is limited to the 
comparatively small amount of trade done seasonally. Under 
the Seeds Regulations, 1921. which have been made by the 
Ministry in accordance with the Seeds Act, 1920, a seller of 
packeted seeds must, in future, (‘ither furnish the purchaser 
with the full particulars required in hti case of the sale of the 
]:)aiticular kind of seed in bulk, or he may avail himself of the 
special provisions made for the sale of seeds in packets, in wh'cli 
(*as(‘ he must state the season in which the seeds were packclod, 
as well as other particulars relating to purity, germination, etc. 

The New Regulations. — The Testing of Seeds Order, 1918. 
was revoked on 1st August, 1921, the date on which the 
Seeds Act, 1920, and tho Seeds Regulations, 1921, came into 
operation. TVie Order was tho first Regulation of any kind in 
Great Britain which was framed to protect the farmer from krow- 
ingly sowing seeds of low germination or contaminated with 
noxious weed seeds. It is, of course, an unquestioned fact that 
the farmer must speed, in producing a crop, far more in labour 
and materials than the initial cr)st of the seed he sows, and any 
measure which tends to imprwe tho quality of seeds offered for 
sale must therefore be of lasting benefit to agriculture. In 
administering the Order, the Ministry was more concerned to 
convince farmers and seedsmen of the value of a sysleni 
of seed testing than to become a Public Prosecutor in 
cases of omission to comply with its requirements. The 
experience gained and the lessons learnt during the operation 
-of the Order have proved invaluable in fra mini? the Seeds 
Regulations. 1921, and while tho Ministry will continue to regard 
the Seeds Act. 1990, as primarily an educational measure for the 
improvement of British agriculture, it will not hesitate to nut 
•the penal nmvisions into operation, in the interests both of the 
farmer and of the seed merchant himself, where there is any 
clear case of neglect to observe the seed law. 
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A UNIQUE COW CLUB. 

The following note has been communicated by Professor D. A. 
Gilchrist, Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne: — 

What is probably a unique Cow Club, managed by a com- 
munity of miners, is continuing its successful career. This is 
the North Seaton Co-operative Farming Society, members of 
which recently visited Cockle Park with the objects of seeing how 
land for pasture and meadow hay can be improved and of obtain- 
ing information on the economical feeding of dairy cows. The 
Cow Club, as it was originally called, was founded in 1872, the 
colliery village having no milk supply. The memlv^rs numbered 
forty or fifty miners, each of whom paid £1. They started with 
three cows, increasing the number as the demand for milk in- 
creased. After a time the Colliery Company built a brick cow byre 
to stall 14 cows and let to the Club tw^o fields amounting to 24 
acres, half being grazc^d and the other half mown for hay. A 
larger byre was built about 15 years ago to accommodate 22 cows, 
and the stock now usually includes 20 cows, one bull, and a 
pony. Milk is supplied to anyone in the village, members and 
non-inembora. The late Mr. G. B. Forster, w^ho was managing 
owner of the Colliery Company in 1872, took a great interest 
in the foundation of the Society. 

In 1911 the Society sold milk at 3d. a quart; in 1920 the price 
was fid. ; but v/hile in 1914 the average cost of keeping each cx)W 
w'as £22 Its., in 1920 it Nvas £70. Tn 1920 each cvow produced 
over 800 gallons of milk. By showing in the balance sheet a 
nominal valuation of each cow (in 1920 it was £27), the Society 
protects itself against any sudden and heavy fall in pri(*es that 
might occur. There are now 165 shareholders in the Society, 
which revised its rules some eight years ago and pays 5 per cent, 
on the share capital, the balan(*.e, after providing for a reserv^c 
fund, being paid to members as dividend on their milk purchases. 
As much as 4s. in the f has been paid in this way. The manage- 
ment of the Society has evidently been on sound and economic 
lines throughout, enabling it to sell milk at reasonable prices 
and to build up ample financial reserves. The main object of 
the Society is to meet efficiently the milk needs of its members, 
not to make large profits; it has shown how a club having this 
object can be managed economically and successfully, and has 
demonstrated that the two essentials to success are, first, close 
attention to business principles, and, secondly, proper manage* 
ment of the cows. 
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PRUNE--GROWING IN SOUTH-^WEST 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

N. J. Wood, B.A., 

Ministry of Agriculture. 

The prune-growing district in South-West Bedfordshire and 
in North Buckinghamshire occupies a belt of land about 14 
miles long and 2 miles broad stretching from Stanbridge and 
Totternhoe in the east to Aylesbury and Wendover in the west. 
There are some 2,000 acres of fruit in the whole district, and in 
the smaller area in Bedfordshire and on the borders of the two 
counties about 500 acres are under prunes. 

In the smaller area the soil is a fairly heavy clay, mixed with 
which is a large percentage of lime. This soil appears to suit 
the prune, and the need for lime is shown by the fact that in 
one orchard where j)nines were planted on clay no success was 
obtained until the soil had been heavily limed, after which the 
trees made excellent growth. Many growers apply lime, which is 
conveniently obtained from the numerous lime-works near Dun- 
stable. The under rock is almost pure limestone, which on the 
Dunstable Downs often comes to the surface. 

Cultivation. — The prune orchards are all under grass and do 
not come into full bearing until the trees are about 30 years old. 
Most of the orchards w^ere planted about 40 or 50 years ago, 
and are therefore now in their prime; it is said that the trees 
will continue bearing fruit until they are 100 years old. After 
planting no cultivation of the soil takes place; it is found that 
cultivation prevents fruiting, and once the tree is formed the 
orchards are allowed to run to grass and are used as poultry^ 
runs, or, later, as keep for cattle and pigs. Cow manure 
appears to bo very beneficial to the trees. 

In many of the smaller orchards the trees were planted un- 
systematically and little attention was paid to them in their 
early stages, so that they are now badly-shaped and weak- 
bearing. Where planted systematically, however, it has been 
found that the trees must be given plenty of room owing to 
their spreading habit and the size they attain. Thirty feet 
square is not too much if the trees are to have full advantage 
of light and air. The weak spreading habit of the tree often 
causes the branches to bend down to the ground with an abun- 
dant yield of fruit. Some growers have permanent props for 
the principal branches, and these undoubtedly prevent damage 
to the fruit. 
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Once the tree is formed no priming is done except to cut 
out dead wood. Even this is often neglected, with the result 
that in many cases large main branches have had to be removed 
eventually, whereas a little judicious cutting a few seasons 
before would have prevented the spread of the diseased wood. 

As a general rule, manuring is confined to the droppings of 
animals, but some growers apply farmyard manure or shoddy 
as a mulch round the trees; and as stated above a dressing of 
lime is often given. 

Character of Tree. — The prune tree is always grown as a 
standard in this district and attains considerable size. The leaf 
is smaller than the ordinary plum leaf but larger than that of 
the damson. The fruit is very similar to the dam, on, but much 
larger, and a very fine “ bloom ” is a characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes it in normal seasons. In taste it is bitter, but its 
keeping qualities are excellent, and for this reason a large 
quantity of the fruit is despatched for use in the Fleet. 
This appears to be one of its chief uses; another is that of 
making dyes for silken materials. So far as can he ascertained 
it is not used as a dessert fruit, but is largely used for culinary 
purposes, and owing to its lateness usually commands a good 
price. 

Marketing. — A considerable quantity of the fruit goes to the 
markets in the great northern towns, but consignments are sent 
to all parts of the country. Tliis season has been a very bad 
one; though the trees blossomed well, frost did a lot of damage 
l)efore the fruit set, with the result that the crop has been prac- 
tically a failure. A good season has not been experienced since 
when an average of about 0 tons to the acre was obtained: 
in 1919 alK)ut half this quantity was picked, but last year and 
this year only a few bushels have been gathered. A normal 
season yields 4-5 tons to the acre. The fruit is usually sent 
away in sieves and half-sieves, and as a general rule travels 
very well. 

It is astonishing that this fine prune has not spread to other 
districts. There is a local belief that it does not grow well in 
Kent, but in all probability it has never had a fair trial. A 
certain number of suckers were sent to Wisbech and up to the 
present they are giving indications that they will do well, 
although their exploitable age has not been reached. 

Pests. — The chief insect pest is the leaf-cnrling aphis which 
does very considerable damage in some years, a reduction of 
20 per cent, in the crop resulting. Caterpillars of the la^ikey 
moth are sometimes troublesome, and a mite, which 
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causes galls upon the leaves and renders them unsightly, is 
sometimes found in the older orchards, but the damage done 
is not sufficient to result in appreciable loss of crop. 

Silver I^eaf has appeared in some orchards, but few trees 
have been killed or have had to be totally removed. The 
r(?aaon for this apparent resistance is probably the vigorous 
gro\vth and natural hardiness of the prune ; and the possible u?e 
of the prune as a stock for other plums, especially Victorias, is 
suggested as a method of combating the disease. 

Very little spraying is done in the district, except in the best 
orchards, A home-made mixture containing copper sulphate 
and lead arsenate has proved very satisfactory. Some growers 
limewash their trees and occasionally spray with lime; but as 
a general rule, owing to the expense of the operation, the small 
orchards receive little or no treatment. 


STORAGE OF APPLES. 

In the past the smaller commercial growers in this country 
have paid very little attention to the necessity of storing their 
apple crop under the best conditions. Even the larger growers, 
with a few exceptions, rush their produce on the market direct 
from the trees, and in the first place cause a glut, to the detri- 
ment of all concerned, and in the second place compel the 
consumption in early autumn of varieties which would com- 
mand a much higher financial return if kept until January or 
February. 

In other cases the storage acicommodation is of such a crude 
and unsuitable description that it accelerates rather than retards 
the decay of the fruit. Apple rot has been very virulent this 
season (1921) and apples which might have been expected to 
keep for several months have rotted wholesale in three weeks. 
No doubt the climatic conditions have been abnormal, rendering 
make-shift stores useless, mainly owning to the difficulty in 
keeping down the temperature. On the other hand, birds have 
been in desperation for moisture and their attacks on apples 
have been more severe than ever before, thus compelling 
gi’owers to pick earlier than the weather conditions necessitated. 

SsseilMal Ckmditions. — So far as modern research has carried 
us, the following conditions as to storage are deemed to be 
essential, although there are indications that these views mny 
have to be changed in the future ; — 
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(1) An equable temperature is necessary. This should be 
not higher than 45® F. and preferably lower, provided it does 
not fall below 82® F. The building should be of such construc- 
tion as not to be readily affected by the sun’s heat or fluctuations 
in the external atmospheric temperature. 

(2) There should be sufficient ventilation to guard against a 
stagnant atmosphere, but our ideas regarding this may have to 
be modified in the light of modern research. Suffice it to say 
that a building used for a combined office or similar purpose 
as well as an apple store is most unsuitable, owing to the fact 
that it is being opened constantly for purposes other than the 
packing or removal of fruit. 

(3) The atmosphere must not be dry. 

(4) Darkness is preferable at all times, save when the store 
has to be entered. A cellar is therefore much more suitable for 
storing apples than a room at the top of a dwelling-house or a 
loft or granary. 

The most successful fruit stores in the country are those 
which have been built 3-4 ft. below the ground level and lined 
with boards, roofed with lath, and covered with a thick thatch 
of heather or reeds. Some have been covered completely with 
heather or reeds and some have double walls of wood filled 
between with sawdust, which is a splendid non-conductor. In 
other cases the whole building has been excavated into a bank. 

The store should face north, if j)ossible, and have the 
entrance at the north end. Some protection by trees and the 
configuration of the ground against the sun is an advantage on 
the south and south-west. The interior should have an earthen 
floor, and be shelved around the sides, with a central tier, and 
a passage right around. As a rule it is best to store late-keeping 
varieties at the further end of the store, so that they are as 
little affected by removals as possible. 

A Successful Fruit Store. — The following are particulars of 
an admirable fruit house for a small fruit holding which is in 
use in the Eastbourne district. 

It consists of a thatched shed with shelves running all round 
and a tier down the centre. A path about 2 ft. 6 in. runs around 
the central tier of shelves. The idea of thatching both the roof 
and sides is to ensure an equable and non-fluctuating tempera- 
ture, this being very necessary for fruit storage. Heather ie 
the finest thing for thatching a shed of this description and 
such a thatch will last 20 years. 




I’k; 1. A Tliiitched Kruii Shnc lu iim* on n Sjiiiill Jloldiii'j. 



J‘/ioh),<, Ufm, 

Fjo. 2 fiitfiior (»!’ Tluitchu 1 Frmt Stoiv, allowing llni unaiigiMncnt of tliM slu;Jvt*s. 
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Again, the earthen floor is important. So many make the 
mistake of concreting the floor, which is had both in hot and in 
oold weather. Another feature of great importance is the pro- 
vision of side and end ventilation and two doors, the inner one 
being of fine gauze like a mosquito-proof door of the tropics. 
With the ventilator closed and the door blocked with a sheaf 
of straw, this store is frost-proof in the severest weather. 

« 4K « 

PROGRESS IN THE REDEMPTION 
OF TITHE RENTCHARGE. 

Prior to the passing of the Tithe Act, 1918, the conditions 
under which tithe rentcharge was redeemable were by no 
means attractive to landowners. The amount payable in prac- 
tically all cases was 25 times the original commuted figure, so 
that whether the value of £100 tithe rentcharge stood at 
£66 10s. 9Jd., as it did in 1901, or at £109 3s. lid., as it did 
in 1918, the landowner who wanted to redeem would have to 
pay £2,500. Moreover, where the tithe rentcharge exceeded 
208. the landowner could not I'edeem without the titheowner’s 
consent, and if such a tithe rentcharge was attached to a 
benefice, the concurrence of the bishop of the diocese and 
patron of the living was also necessary. 

With a view to encouraging redemption, the Tithe Act, 1918, 
dispensed, generally speaking, with the necessity for any con- 
sents by the titheowner, patron or the bishop, and provided 
that the consideration for redemption should be fixed by agree- 
ment between the landowner and the titheowner, or, in default 
of such agreement, by the determination of the Minister. No 
agreement is, however, valid : — 

(a) If made by a spiritual person entitled in respect of his 
benefice or cure, except with the consent of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty; or 

ri)) If made bv a person (not being a spiritual person so 
entitled) who is not empowered to sell the rentcharge 
unless he obtains the consent of some other person, 
except with the consent of that other person. 

Section 4 (1) of the Act directs that, in default of an agree- 
ment as to the amount of the consideration for redemption, the 
Minister, on the application of the owner of the rentcharge, 
or of the owner of the land or any part thereof, shall determine 
what is fair compensation for the redemption in accordance 
with the method prescribed in the First Schedule of the Act. 
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This Schedule provides that the Minister shall estimate the 
annual sum payable in perpetuity which he considers equal to 
the variable tithe rentcharge which would be payable if there 
were no redemption. Tliis estimated annual sum is called the 
“ gross annual value,’* and the following deductions are 
directed to be made from it in order to obtain what may con- 
veniently ho described as the net annual value — 

(1) The average annual amounts paid or payable by the 

titheowner in respect of the rentcharge on account of 
rates aud land tax during the three years immediately 
preceding the date of the application to redeem: and 

(2) Such sum, not exceeding 2} per cent, of the “ gross 

annual value,” as in the opinion of the "linister repre- 
sents the necessary cost of collection of the rentcharge. 

The compensation for redemption is such sum as in the 
opinion of the Minister is sufficient, after payment of the cost 
of investment, to produ(‘t\ when invested in Government 
securities, an annuity equal to the ” net annual value.” 

In the case of an application for redemption made on or 
before the 1st January, 1921, the Schedule directs that the 
” gross annual value ” of the rentcharge must be taken to be 
the original commuted amount thereof, and that the compen- 
sation must be twenty-one times the ” net annual value 
obtained from it as explained above. 

At the end of the year, on the recommendation of a Depart- 
mental Committee consisting of Sir Charles Tjongrnore, K.C.B. 
fCliairman), Hir Henry Hew, K.C.B. , and Mr. W. R. Le 
Panu, with Mr. V. W. Millard of the Ministry as Secretary, 
the Minister decided that, for the purpose of any redemption of 
tithe rentcliarge for which application was made after the 
1st January, 1921, until further notice, the gross annual value 
for the purposes of the Tithe A(*.t, 1918, should be at the rate 
of £118 for ea^ch £100 of titlie rentcharge (commuted value) 
and the compensation for redemption should be seventeen times 
the ” gross animal value ” after tlic above-mentioned deduc- 
tions therefrom had been made. The following is a typical 
(‘al('ulati<ni of the consideration money for the redemption on 
these terms of £100 tithe rentcharge. Assuming that : — 

(1) The rateable values of £100 tithe rentcharge (par value) 

for the past three years were £78, £68 and £68, and 
that the rates in the pound were 6s., Ts., and Os. 
respectively: 

(2) The assessable values for the past three years for land 

tax purposes were £73, £68 and £63, respectively, 
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and that the land tax was at the rate of 8d. in the 
pound in each of the three years; 

(8) The cost of collection was 2^ per cent.; 

(4) The case is one in which no remission or abatement in 
respect of rates was allowed to the titheowner; 
the consideration money for redemption would be arrived at 
as follows: — o i n i 


Gross Annual Value 

Deductions: — 

Eates on £73 at 5s. in the dE ... = 18 5 

,, £68 ,, 7s. in the £ ... = 23 16 

,, £63 ,, Os. in the £ ... = 28 7 


£ s. d. 
118 0 0 


Averaii[e for 3 years, 1918-20 ... = 23 9 4 

Land tax at 3d. in £; Average for 
3 years, 1918-20, on £73, £68 

and £‘03 lospoetively = 0 17 0 

Cost of Collection, 2J/o on £118... = 2 19 0 


Net Annual Value ... = £90 14 8 

The consideration money=£90 1 Is. 8d. x 17= i‘1,512 9s. 4d., 
i.c., approximately 15.42 years’ pundiase of the par value of 
the tithe rentcharge, and 14.12 years’ pundiase of its present 
value, viz., £109 3s. lid. 

It should be clearly understood that, owing to the wide 
variation in the relative amounts of local rates, land tax and 
cost of collection })ayable in respect of tithe rentcharge in 
different parishes and by different tithcowners, the cost of 
redemption in any particular case may differ somewhat con- 
siderably from that shown in the above example. For instance, 
in the case of tithe rentcharge attached to a benefice, certain 
abatements in respect of rates are allowed to the titheowner. 
Consequently, in such a case, the deductions for rates would 
i sually be less, and the amount of the consideration for redemp- 
tion would bo greater than in cases where the tithe rentcharge 
is owned by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, a College or some 
other lay body or person. In cases completed on this year-’s 
basis for redemption, the calculation has worked out on an 
average at 17^ years* purchase of the par value for tithe rent- 
charge attached to benefices, and 15| years* purchase for lay 
tithe rentcharge. 
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The Annual Report of Proceedings under the Tithe, Ac., 
Acts, for the year 1920, recently issued by the Ministry,* 
states that the amount of tithe rentcharge included in com- 
pulsory applications in 1920 was approximately twice as much 
as in 1919 and four times as much as in 1918, and that the 
increase in the amount comprised in voluntary applications 
was much more noticeable, being nearly thirteen times the 
amount for 1919 and over 261 times the amount for 1913, H 
is also stated that the amount of tithe rentcharge included in 
voluntary applications received in 1920, rose from £2,596 in 
January to £151,243 in December, the amount for the latter 
month alone being double the total sum included in applica- 
tions from the year 1846, when statutory provision was first 
made for the redemption of tithe rentcharge, up to the passing 
of the Tithe Act, 1918. 

The number of letters received by the Ministry in 1920 in 
connection with business under the Tithe Acts, was approxi- 
mately 65,000, while the letters sent out numbered 90,000. 
The number of orders, certificates, appointments of trustees 
and other formal instruments issued under the seal of the 
Minister in connection with this work, was about 15,600. The 
fees and charges paid to the Ministry during the year in con- 
nection with the work under the Tithe Acts were .114,818, 


NOTES ON MANURES FOR 
DECEMBER. 

E. J. Russell, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

Director, Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

Slag Phosphate. — A correspondent has raised the question 
as to what these words mean. They have been used in two 
senses. It has been not uncommon for agricultural experts 
and lecturers in speaking of basic slag to call the phosphate 
present therein “ slag phosphate,'* to distinguish it from super- 
phosphate; no doubt this use of the word will still continue 
owing to the difficulty of changing a common usage. During 
recent months, however, the words have been used to denote a 
mixture of basic slag and mineral phosphate which is now on 
the market. Farmers and others using the words slag 
phosphate ’ ’ must be careful to realise exactly in which of these 
two meanings they are intended. 

* Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 
price 9d. net. 
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use of Superphosphate and Basic Slag on Arable Land.— 

A correspondent has asked for an opinion on the following 


manurial scheme: — 

Super, per acre. 
cwt. 

Mangolds ... 8 to 10 

Wheat none 

Oats none 


Super, per acre. 
cwt. 

Swedes 6 to 8 

Barley and seeds 8 to 4 
Two to three 
years leys ... none 


The rainfall is 40 in., the clinuite mild, the soil on the light 
side and the locality in the west country. 

Superphosphate has so great a value as a fertiliser that it 
is a pity to use it for iinsuitahle purposes, as prejudice may 
thereby be created against it. There may be some sufficient 
reason for the dressing given to the mangolds, but so far as 
one can sec it is probably unnecessary to give so much; in 
general 2 to 4 cwt. of superphosphate per acre is sufficient; 
indeed at Eothamsted the entire omission of superphosphate 
has not depressed the crop. There are a few special cases 
where larger dressings have been proved to be beneficial, and 
in the fen districts as much as 6 cwt. gave good results. The 
need for liigh dressings of superphosphate would seem to arise 
only when the i)lant has difficulty in sta-rting or when very 
heavy dressings of dung are applied, e.g., the 60 or 70 loads 
formerly used by some of the dairymen near London. In 
other cases the manuring for mangolds should rather be on 
the basis of : — 


Up to 20 loadb of dung. 

1 cwt. nitrate of Hoda or sulphate of amniouia, 2 fo 4 cwt. super- 
phosphate or basic slag, 4 cwt. French or G<‘nnari kainit or 1 cwt. 
sulphate or muriate of potash, 2 to 4 cwt. salt in the drills. 

1 j cwt. nitrate of soda as a top dressing when the plants arc hoed and 
singled. 

Naturally tJiis recommendation must be modified to suit local 
soil and climatic conditions. 

The swedes could quite well receive slag in place of super- 
phosphate. This has not infrequently proved a useful sub^ 
stitute, and wherever finger-and-toe is prevalent slag should 
be preferred. In some centres, however, e.g., at Newton Rigg 
and in the Devon experiments, superphosphate came out 
better, except where the soil was deficient in lime. 

Barley following roots that have been folded can nearly 
always receive superphosphate with advantage; the straw is 
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strengthened and the quality of the grain improved. I^ys 
’will generally do better with slag than with other phosphates. 

Lime and its various Forms. — Much confusion exists as to 
the forms in which lime is offered to the farmer. Among the 
various terms used are: lime, quicklime, ground lime, burnt 
lime, agricultural lime, limestone, pulverised or ground lime- 
stone, chalk, hydrate of lime, hydrated lime, etc. All of. these 
serve as sources of lime, and under proper conditions all of 
them could equally be used for treatment of sour soil, whether 
of grass or of arable land. They differ very much, however, 
in the amount of true lime they contain; one product may be 
practically all pure lime, and another, even when free from 
any admixture or impurity, natural or artificial, contains at 
the best only 56 per cent, of pure lime. It is imperative that 
the farmer should know exactly what he is buying. All the 
various substances fall into 3 groups : — 

Pure lime or calcium oxide, 

('’arbonate of lime, or calcimn carbonate, 

Hydrate of lime, or calcium hydroxide. 

All consignments purchased at more than a few shillings 
per ton should bo analysed and the results stated in terms of 
calcium oxide (CaO) which is a perfectly clear and un- 
ambiguous term, denoting })ure lime. The following shows 
the relationships between them : — 

1 c’wt. (112 lb.) of calcium oxide (OaO) has same agricultural 
value as I cwt. 86 lb. of calcium hydroxide (CafOn).\) or 
1 cwt. 88 lb. of (nilcium carbonate (CaCOj-^); 
or, put in reverse order and in another way : — 

100 lb. of calcium carbonate has the same agricultural value 
as 74 lb. of calcium hydroxide or 56 lb. of calcium oxide. 

On this basis it should not prove difficult to compare 
quotations. The materials in common use are as follows: — 
Calcium oxide (CaO ) : Burnt lime, ground lime, lump lime, 
cob lime. The composition varies according to the rock from 
which these are produced, but a good sample may contain about 
85 per cent, calcium oxide (CaO), though higher figures are 
also obtained. 

Calcium hydroxide or calcium hydrate {Ca{OH )^) : Hydrated 
lime, hydrate of lime. Composition depends on quality and 
nature of the rock. We have seen a sample made from the 
Somerset limestone which contained 96.6 per cent, of calcium 
hydrate, which as shown above has the same value as 78 per 
.cent, of calcium oxide (CaO), 
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Calcium carbonate (CaCO^): Limestone, ground limeetone, 
chalk, ground shells, lime mud, chance mud, and other lime 
wastes from factories. Some of the English limestones are 
very pure, running up to 90 or even 95 per cent, of purity, 
100 lb. having the same value as 50-58 lb. of calcium oxide 
(CaO). Fineness of grinding is an important consideration 
here. The waste limes naturally vary considerably. 

Potassic Fertilisers and Crop Yields. — ^During the War 
farmers had to do without much potassic fertiliser and many 
of them suffered less than they expected. The idea arose in 
some cases that perha})s potassic fertilisers are not as necessary 
as had been thought. This, however, is not a correct deduc- 
tion. The withholding of potash does not usually show 
immediately on the crop; it produces its effects later. The 
number ot lb. of potash (K^O) removed from an acre of ground 
are as follows : — 

KjO removotl (Ih.), 



Yield 

hi 

In 

Infal. 

£qui\alent to 


acre. 

yrain. 

airaw. 


sulphate of potash' 






lb. per acie. 

Wlieat 

80 hush. 

12 

24 

8l) 

67 

Barley 

40 „ 

10 

20 

30 

07 

Oats 

50 „ 

10 

42 

r>2 

116 

Clovei hay 

2 tons 



84 

155 

Su edch 

14 

Hoots 

only 

04 

110 

Mangolds 

80 „ 



800 

555 

Potatoes 

1^ V 

Tubers only 

153 

283 


Assuming that land is iii fair condition to begin with a 
farmer might go through a war rotation without much risk, 
but if after that he lias taken a potato crop he has probably 
fairly heavily depleted the store of potash in the soil. Lack 
of jiotash shows itself in a variety of ways, but when liberal' 
nitrogenous manuring is given a common indication is a 
tendency to disease. Most good farmers are supplying nitro- 
genous fertiliser more liberally than they used to do. Before 
the War the total consumption in the United Kingdom of 
sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda used to be 140,000 
tons per , annum; in 1920 it was 2«S7,000 tons. If farmers 
simultaneously reduce the consumption of ^xitassic fertilisers 
they run the risk of inducing undesirable effects such as lack 
of vigour in their crops. This point has been definitely tested 
with a glasshouse crop. Pr. W. F. Bewley showed at the 
Oheshunt Experimental Station that the number of tomato 
plants affected by the ** stripe disease ** was, out of a total 
of 120 in each plot : — 
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Variety, Complete No potasaie 

fertiliBer. feHiliser, 

Comet 40 78 

Kondine Red. 13 33 

Cases have this year been brought to the writer’s notice of 
crops unexpectedly doing less well than might have been 

expected in spite of the drought; c.g, of corn after potatoes, of 
mangolds after mangolds, and the fact that the first-named 
crop in each case is a potash depleter suggests that a remedy 
might be in the use of potassic fertilisers. 


NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 
FOR DECEMBER. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agncultnre and Fisheries. 

Feeding Wheat to Stock. — Several correspondents have 
written to ask that, in view of the fall in price, wheat should 
be included in the list of feeding stuffs dealt with in the follow- 
ing table. It has therefore been inciluded, and it will be seen 
that the price has reached a stage where it is as economical to 
the farmer to feed the wheat to stock as to market it for flour. 
It is also interesting to note that at the prices recorded in the 
table, both bran and middlings are more expensive to feed than 
wheat itself. The points to be observed in feeding wheat are 
familiar to most stock feeders, but it will perhaps do no harm 
to repeat them. (1) Wheat should be ground for all stock 
except sheep, since the kernels are small and hard. (2) Wheat 
so ground should be ground only to a very coarse meah If 
ground to a fine meal, the meal pastes in the mouth and forms 
an unsatisfactory feeding stuff, (8) Wheat should only form a 
small proportion of the concentrates fed to stock, except 
perhaps in the case of the pig. With the horse, feeding wheat 
in any quantity leads to digestive disturbances and skin 
eruptions. 

Farm Values of Feeding Stuffs. — It is very convenient for 
the farmer to obtain some idea of the value per ton of the 
home-grown feeding stuffs as compared with purchased feed- 
ing stuffs, and several correspondents have asked that hay and 
oat straw should be included. An attempt has been made to 
do this, taking for comparison in the case of hay and straw, 
dried grains, and in the case of oat and vetch silage, the average 
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DESORiPTION. 

Price 

per 

Qr. 

8. lb. 

Price 

A R. 

Manturlal 

Vftltte 

£ 8. 

Cost of 
Food 
Ytliieper 
Ton. 

£ B. 

Starch 

Bqtdv. 

Prioe 

Starch 

Bquiv. 

8. 

Prioe 
per lb. 
Starch 
Eqaiv. 

d. 

Wheat, British 

49/- 

504 

10 

18 

1 

17 

9 


71-6 

2/6 

1*34 

Barley, English Feeding 

36/8 

400 

10 

3 

1 

6 

8 

T7 


2/6 

1-34 

„ Canadian „ • 

33/0 

400 

9 

8 

1 

6 

8 

2 

71 

2/3 

1*20 

Oats, English White „ - 

29/6 

386 

9 

17 

1 

9 

8 

8 

69-5 1 2/10 

1'62 

„ Black & Grey 

27/- 

336 

9 

0 

1 

9 

7 

11 

59-6 

2/6 

1'34 

„ Argentine - 

27/6 

320 

9 

12 

1 

9 

8 

3 

59*5 

2/9 

1-47 

Maize, „ 

Rye, English 

Millers* offals — Bran - 

31/6 

480 

7 

7 

1 

6 

6 

2 

81 

1/6 

0-80 

40/- 

504 

8 

18 

1 

8 

7 

10 

72 

2/1 

1*12 

— 

— 

8 

f> 

2 

10 

5 

15 

45 

2/7 

1-38 

„ „ Coarse 











middlings 

— 

— 

11 

5 

2 

10 

8 

15 

64 

2/9 

1*47 

Barley meal - 

— 

— 

14 

0 

1 

6 

12 

14 

71 

3/7 

1-92 

Maize „ - - 

— 

— 

8 

10 

1 

5 

7 

5 

81 

1/9 

0*94 

Fish ,» ■ * " 

— 

— 

16 

10 

7 

12 

8 

18 

63 

3/4 

1-78 

Linseed - . - 

— 

— 

17 

10 

2 

16 

14 

14 

119 

2/6 

1*34 

„ Cake, English 











(97o oil) 

— 

— 

12 

12 

3 

12 

9 

0 

74 

2/5 

1*29 

Cottonseed,, English 











(r>7o oil) 

— 

— 

8 

15 

3 

6 

5 

10 

42 

2/7 

1-38 

„ „ Egyptian 











(57, oil) 

— 

— 

8 

10 

3 

5 

5 

5 

42 

2/6 

1*34 

„ „ decorti- 

cated (77o oil) 











— 

— 

14 

0* 

5 

6 

S 

14 

71 

2/5 

1*29 

Coconut cake {Tf^ oil) - 

— 

— 

10 

15 

3 

0 

7 

15 

79 

1 /n 

1*03 

Palm kernel cake 





1 






(*>7„ <■'>') 

— 

— 

7 

10 

1 2 

1 

5 

9 

76 

!/•"> 

0*76 

Browers’ grains,dried,alc, 

— 

— 

1 10 

0 

1 2 

7 

7 

13 

49 

3/1 

1-65 

„ „ „ porter; 

— 

— 

9 

0 

2 

7 ! 

6 

13 

49 

2/9 

1*47 

„ „ wet, ale 

— 

— 

2 

5 

(> 

12 

1 

13 

16 

2/2 

1*16 

„ ,, wet, porter! 

1 

— 

2 

0 

0 

12 

1 

8 

15 

1/10 

0*98 

Malt culms - 

1 

L-T™ 

— 

7 

0 

3 

6 

3 

14 

43 

1/9 

0*94 

Potatoes t “ 


'' 

1 

15 

' 0 

8 

1 

7 

18 

1/6 

0*80 

Swedes t ' “ ■ 

— 


0 

16 

0 

5 

0 

10 

7 

1/6 

0*80 

Mangolds t - 

— 

— 

0 

15 

0 

() 

0 

9 

6 

1/6 

0*80 

Vetch and Oat Si 1 age f 

— 

— 

2 

6 

1 0 

15 

! 1 

11 

14 i 

2/3 
3/1 i 

0*80 

Good Meadow Hay f . 

— 

— 

6 

10 

1 1 

14 

4 

16 

31 

1*66 

Oat Straw f - 

— 

— 

2 

19 

1 0 

17 

i 2 

2 

17 

2/6 

1*34 

Good Clover Hay f 



7 

1 

1 ^ 

2 

l : 

19 

32 

3/1 

1*65 


♦ Price at Liverpool. t Farm value. 


Note. — The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual 
wholesale transactions have taken place m T^ondon, unless otlierwise slated, and 
refer to the price ex mill or stoic. The prices were current at the end of 
October and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local 
country markets, the difference being <hie to carriage aiul dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs 
on offer al their local market by the method of calculation used in these 
notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally n1 £10 per ton. Us 
manurial value is £2 Is, per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £7 198, 
per ton. Pividing this figure by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as 
given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. Id. Dividing this 
again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb, 
of starch equivalent is 1*1 Id. A similar calculation will show the relative cost 
per lb. of starch wjui valent of other feeding stuffs on the same local market. 
From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff 
gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. ^ 
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of a fibrous food such as dried gi-ains and a starchy food such 
as maize. It is desired to emphasise here that scientific 
ac<;ura(*y in not aimed at in this assessment of values, but it 
is felt that the figures given i)er^ton give the farmer a rough 
approximation of the value of his home-grown products. The 
figure is used inlihis way. As shown in the table, with maize 
at £7 Ts. per ton, the farm value of potatoes is £1 15 b. If, 
therefore, a fanner has potatoes which he can market at, say, 
£4 per ton, and the transport and marketing costs of selling 
the potatoes per ton and of delivering the maize to the farmer 
ciome to less than £2 Ss., it clearly pays him to sell his potatoes 
and buy in maize at £7 78. per ton for feeding. Similarly, 
with brewers* grains at £10 per ton, the farn; value of good 
clover hay is £7 Is. per ton. It will therefore not pay a 
farmer to sell clover hay and buy in dried brewers’ grains, 
unless the price realised at market, deducting marketing 
expenses and cost of delivery of the brewers’ grains, comes to 
more than 1:7 Is. per ton of clover hay sold. 

« « « « 

CONCILIATION COMMITTEES IN 
AGRICULTURE.® 

The whole of England and Wales is now covered by 
Conciliation CommitieeH whicli have been set up under the 
Coin Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921, to deal with questions 
of wages and hours and conditions of employment of workers in 
agriculture. In certain cast's the representatives of local 
employes and workers have arranged the formation of separate 
Committees for parts of the areas formerly covered by single 
District Wages Committees, with the result that there are now 
*50 Conciliation Committees as compared wdtli the B9 Distiict 
Wag(‘s Committees under the Wages Board system. 

In foni* areas the Conciliation Committees have submitted 
their recommendations to tht» Minister for confirmation and the 
necessary steps have been taken, in accordance with the power 
vested in the Minister under the Act, to confirm the Committees’ 
agroiments. The details of the agreements so confirmed are 
as fo11o%vs:-- 

(1) Camhrifl{fe%hire . — A w’age rate of 378. 6d. for a week of 60 hours 
(oxclnding Sunday) shall be paid during the period from 22ud October to 
the 2 ik 1 December, 1921, for all able-bodied men of 21 years of age 
''nd over. 

This note explains the position as it existed on 21st November, 1921. 
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(SO .SWmy*—- (a) A wi^e rat^ for carters, cowmen ami shepherds 
between the ages of 21 and 65 of 47s. 6d. for a maxiiauin week of 60 
honrs (including Sunday) and a less weekly rate at the same rate per hour 
for a niuxiinam week of Ichh than 60 hours ; all time in excess of 60 hours 
per week (including Sunday) to be paid at the rate of time and a quarter 
after the 60 hours have been worked. 

(b) A rate for all male workers employed in agriculture between the 
ages of 21 and 65, other than those specified in clause (a) above, of d8s. 
per week of 48 hours (excluding Sunday) ; all time in excess of 48 hours 
per week (excluding Sunday) to l>e paid for at the rate of lid. per hour, 
and all employment on a Sunday to be payable at the rate of Is. per hour. 

(c) All the rates specified to apply only to workers whose employment 
is terminable by a week or longer notice, and to operate froiii the 1st 
November to the Slat January, 1922. 

(3) Denbigh and Flint, — ^During the period from 19th November to 
the Slat December, 1921, the wages payable to all male workers of 21 
years of age and over employed in agriculture shall be not less than 
378. 6d. for a week of 50 hours (excluding Sunday) ; all time in excess of 
50 hours per week (excluding Sunday) to be paid for at the rate of lOd. 
[>er hour, and all employment on a Sunday to be payable at the rate of 
Is. per hour. 

(4) Isle of Ely. — During the period from the 12th November to the 
14th January, 1922, no male worker employed in agriculture shall be paid 
wages at less than the following rates ; — 

(«) Male Workers aged IS and ofoer employed as Horsemen or 
Milkmen. 

Years of age. 

21 and over 45s, 6tl. For a week comprising the hours 

20 and under 21 428. 6d. ( necessary for the performance of the 

19 „ „ 20 408. Od. ( customary duties of these classes of 

18 „ „ 19 38h. 6d. 3 workers. 

(5) All other male tvorkers employed in agriculture. 

Overtime rates for 
Weekly Wages all time in excess 
for a week of of 48 hours per 
Ages. 48 hours. week. 


21 and over 

... 


36«. Od. 


lOd. 

20 and under 21 


.338. 6d. 


9id. 

19 „ 

?? 

20 ... 


318. 6d. 


9d. 

18 „ 


19 e.e 


30b. Od. 


Hid. 

17 „ 


18 ... 


248. Od. 


Hid. 

16 „ 


17 ... 


19b. Od. 

• •• 

bid. 

16 „ 

11 

16 ... 


158. 6d. 


6d. 

14 „ 

11 

15 ... 


128. Od. 

• • e 

Hid. 

Under 14 




88. 6d. 

• •e 

2id. 


While no definite agreement is made regarding Saturday half-day, 
the employers will not put any obstaoles in the way of farmers arranging 
with their workmen for a Saturday half-day after 48 hours have been 
worked and this Clause is to be carried out in a reasonable spirit. 
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It should be borne in mind that these rates have been con- 
firmed on the application of the Committees for the areas con- 
cerned. For the period of the operation of a confirmed 
agreement the rates specified in the agreement form an implied 
term of the contract of employment of every worker of the class 
in the particular area to which the agreement applies. 

Agreements have also been reached by the Conciliation 
Committees in 30 additional areas, but the Committees in these 
cases have not made application to the Minister for confirma- 
tion of the agreements. In 7 of these areas the agreements 
having been made for a comparatively short period have already 
lapst-d. Particulars of the current agreements relating^to adult 
male woi’kers in the remaining ‘23 areas are given below 


Area, 

Period. 

W ngfji. 

Ilovrs per weth. 

1. Cheshire 

Up to .‘list Dec. 

40/0 

54 

2. Cornwall 

,, 31st „ 

42/- 

52 

.3. Cumberland and 
Westmorland 

2nd Feb., 1922 

S;S|i 

48 

63 

4. Devon 

„ 3rd Dec. 

30/. 

50 




r 48 

5. Dorset 

„ aist „ 

30/- 

< With Saturday 
( half-holiday. 

6. Durham 

„ 1st Mar., 1922 

44/6 

50 

7. Uortfordshire 

„ 3 Ist De(‘. ... • 

IS): 

48 

52 

8. Kent 

., 31st 

38/- 

50 

9. Leicestershire 

31st „ 

38/- 

50 

Bosworth and Ashby 



10. Market Harborough 




and Lutterworth ... 

„ 31 8t ,, 

36/- 

50 

11. Norfolk 

„ 31st „ 

3C/-t 

48 

12. Northants 

,, 3l8t „ 

3C/6 

48 

13. Oxford 

„ 31 St 

30/- 

48 

14. Shropshire 

„ 31 St „ 


per liour up to 60 


hourH with guar- 
anteed week o1‘ 
48 lionrs. 

(37/- 48 

15. Seko of Peterborough ,, 30th Nov. f Cottage f Not 

{ 44/- fCottage ( defined J 
r „ 25th „ ... 38/- 50 

16. Somerset < From 25th Nov. to 

( 31st Dec 36/- 50 

17. StafTordshire ... Up to 29th Jan., 1922 9Jd. per hour for a mini- 

mum week of 50 


18. Warwick 

19. Worcester 

20. Yorkshire 

(East Biding) 


Up to Ist Dec. and 
until further notice 36/- 
Up to Ist Mar., 1922 36/- 
„ 26th Nov. ... 39/- 


hours. 

48 

48 

7 a.m. to 5 p.m. each 
weekday with Sat- 
urday half -holiday 
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21, Yorkshire *•* 

. Up to 3()th Nov. 

40/- 

50 

(North Riding) 



22. Brecon and Radnor,., 

, „ 30th „ 

38/. 

50 

23. Carnarvon 

„ 5th Mar., 1922 ■■ 

la 

48 

60 


From 0th Mar. to 13th ' 

[ 36/- 

50 


May, 1922 ; 

1 38/-§ 

61 


* These rates refer to “ skilled workers. 

f Additional 7/- per week for workei’s employed wholly or mainly as teatnsmen, 
cowmen or shepherds. Additional 5/- per week for workers employed wholly or 
mainly as sheep-tenders or bulloek-tendc‘rs. 

J These rates refer to horse-kccpei-s and stock-keepers respeel ively. 

§ These rates refer to special classes workers. 

Althoiij^h there are several areas in which the Conciliation 
Committees have not yet settled the wages question, further 
meetings are taking pla(‘e daily and it is anticipated that these 
Committees \vill before very long find means to solve their local 
difficulties and reach a basis of agreement as to appropriate rates 
of wages. 


Land Drainage 
as a Means of 
Alleviating 
Unemployment* 


The Ministry desires to announce that a sum of money has 
been placed at its disposal for carrying out land drainage schemes 
primarily for the alleviation of unemploy- 
ment. 

The bodies to whom advances will be 
made for this purpose are (a) Drainage 
Authorities, and (b) County Agricultural 
Committees. Those mentioned in the second category arc 
intended only to deal with those portions of the country where 
no Drainage Authority has been sot up. The scheme is shortly 
described below. 

The Ministry will, if its technical officers are in a position 
to approve the schemes submitted, be prepared to advance 
all the money requii’ed in each case, subject to the following 
conditions : — 


(a) That all work shall be done ag much as possible by hand labour. 

(h) That 75 per cent, of the labour shall be ex-service men, if available. 

(c) Thatj of the remaining 25 per cent., the majority shall be married 
civilians, if available. 

(d) That the wages payable for ordina^ labour shall not exceed the 
Agricultural rates for the district as nxed by Conciliation CommitteeB 
or otherwise, and 

(«) That at least 35 per cent, of the money advanced will be refunded 
to the Ministry. 
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The Ministry, in addition, resei-ves the right to inspect the 
works from time to time, to supervise the operations generally, 
and to call for progress reporis when required. 

The main object to be achieved is to get men rapidly on 
to suitable work, and the Ministry does not intend therefore to 
let any unnecessary formalities stand in the way of schemes 
that can be put in operation promptly. 

It is hoped that all the Authorities concerned will co-operate 
cordially in marking the atovc proposals a success and in 
getting as many men at work as possible, and thus at the 
same time hnproving the drainage of the country, on as large 
a scale as possible. 

There is much land in England and Wales v hich suffers 
fiom permanent water-logging, or too freqiieiit flooding, and 
the above proposals will, it is hoped, result in much additional 
land being brought into a more productive state than it is in at 
present. 

* * * * * 


Hobtioultttrists and fruit-growers will notice with satisfaction 
that anew Horticultural Council has been established on a repre- 
Horticultural basis to advise the Ministry on all 

Advisory 


Ocruncil. 


questions connected with the promotion of 
n larke t-gardening , fruit-growing , flower- 
growing, and horticulture generally, 
including bee-keeping. In particular it is the function of the 
new Council to advise regarding the proper distribution of pro- 
duce and the orgjinisation of allied trades. It consists of about 
40 members, one-fourth of whom are either representatives, 
or nominees, of the Ministry. The remaining members are 
nominated by various Associations, among which and re[)re- 
senting the growers are the National Farmers Union, the 
Federation of Britisli (Jrowers, the Horticultural Trades 
Association, the National Union of Allotment Holders, the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and the Lee Valley (Irowers 
Association. ’I'he present nominees of these bodies include 
such well-known authorities as Mr. R. R. Robbins, C.B.E., 
Mr. F. Glenny, Mr, W. P. Sfeabrook, Mr, E. A. Bunyard, 
Mr. A. (i. Jackman and Mr. F. J. Chittenden. Labour in 
Horticulture is represented by nominees of the Workers' Union 
and the National Union of Agricultural Workers, res|>ectively. 
The wholesale Trade is represented by nominees of the National 
Federation of Fruit and Potato Trades’ Association, and these 
include Major E. G. Monro and Mr. Geo. Swift. The Retail 
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Trade is r^reaented by nonuziees of &e National Federaiaon 
of Betail Fruiterers, etc., Litd., and these include hlr. M. 
Cowley and Mr. E. Ju. Vinden. The Fruiterers Company is 
represented by Mr. F. E. Eidley, and the Fruit Presei-v© 
Manufacturers, the Cider Industry and the Florists, are also 
represatted, whilst the Chanaber of Horticulture sends three 
r^esentatives, including Mr. J. Eochford and Mr. C. E. 
Pearson. The Secretary of the Council is Mr. J. L. Bryan, 
M.B.E., of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, to whom 
all communications relating to the business of the Council 
should be addressed. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, in establishing 
the new Council and opening its first meeting recently, wished 
it every success and drew attention to several matters of 
importance to which it could usefully direct its attention. 


In view of the importance of the potato crop and the need 
which still exists in most parts of the country for more infonna- 

0“ matters pertaining to potato 


Potato Growing : 
Demonstration 
Plots, 1922. 


c'ulture, the Ministry considers that it is 
very desirable that the scheme of potato 


’ ’ trial plots which has been carried out 

during the past two years by County Education Authorities 
should be continued in 1922. In previous years the main 
objects of the trials have been to demonstrate the cropping 
qualities of the newer varieties of potatoes immune to 
Wart Disease, and to prove the value of an adequate system 
of manuring. The trials for 1922 also have these two objects, 
and further, are intended to demonstrate the value of planting 
good seed from which all diseased and weakly tubers have been 
removed. 

The varieties chosen for demonstration are : — First earlies : 


Immune Ashleaf and Dargill Early. Second earlies : Ally, Great 
Scot and Arran Comrade. Maincrop : Kerr’s Pink, Majestic, 
Tinwald Perfection, Bishop, Irish Chieftain and Ehoderick Dhu. 

Stippty of Seed.— In order to demonstrate to the public the 
advantages to be gained by the use of reliable, healthy and 
immature seed, the Ministry made arrangements in the 1921 
s&mon, whereby special crops of the above varieties were grown 
in the same locality in East Boss-shire-— a district far north, free 
from Wart Disease, where potato blight is seldom severe, and 


leaf curi is rarely known. Whilst growing, the crops were 
“ rogned and all weakly plants and those a^ted with leaf 
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uurl or mosaic were removed under the supervision of one of 
the Ministry 'h experts. It is believed that flit' i*esulting seed is 
pure and healthy. 

In cases where seed potatoes have been saved from the 
Ministry’s trials in 1921, it is suggested that some be planted 
in 1922, so that trials can be made in order to compare the 
cropping qualities of this “ once grown English seed with those 
of seed of the? same varieties direct from Scotland. The con- 
ditions under which both trials are made should, so far as 
possible, be uniform. If seed is saved from both crops in 1922; 
it should ])(' ])ossible in 192B to carry the comparison still further 
and to coni|)!ii*(' the cropping qualities of Scottish seed with those 
of F.nglisli ‘Vmce grown ” and English “ twice g^own seed. 

Quanlify of Seed. — It aiqiears generally convenient in these 
trials to use 28 lb. of each vari('ty, and Authorities are asked not 
to rnnke any alt(u-ation except for some special reason. 

Manures. — Tlie nianurial treatment recommended for potatoes 
is that th(' land should receive a dressing of farmyard manure 
at the rate of about 15 tons per acre, applied in autumn, or, 
in th(* Northern districts, in the drills at tlx* thm‘ of planting. 
Artificial manures should also bo applied on dates to be recorded, 
in quantiti('s somewhat as follows : — 

Su()t5rpboKphate (BO per cent.) 4 cw t. per acre. 

Sulpliate of Ainmoina 1 „ „ „ 

Sul phaU* of Potash (50 per cent. Potash) ... 1 ,, „ „ 

It is hoped that the trials will bo carried out on uniform lines, 
sin(*e any deviation in manuring would somevtliat influence the 
results; Authorities are therefore asked to adhere as closely as 
possible to the conditions set out. 

Plantiruf. — The time of planting will vary slightly according 
to the district, the usual time of planting in the district being 
adopted. It is further suggested that a distance of BO in. between 
the drills, and 12 in. between the sets, should be maintained 
throughout all -the trials. Any departure from those distances 
should be noted in the records of the trials. 


Durtno the early part of the autumn of 1920, the demands 
for phosphate for agricultimil purposes appeared to be far in 

qnnproliftanhiitA • supply, and there was a 

prospect that this serions Bhortape would 

Available oontmue. The position, however, rapidly 
changed in January. February and March. 
1921, and during the spring large quantities of phosphate con- 
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tinued to arrive. At the present time there is no question that 
all the superphosphate required for agriculture for the autumn 
and spring seasons of 1921-22 will be forthcoming, and at very 
much lower prices than have been possible hitherto. 

Superphosphate is now on sale throughout the United Kingdom 
at about 3s. 8d. per unit of water soluble phosphate, a price 
which is based on the current cost of importing the raw materials 
required for its manufacture. In making this important reduc- 
tion in price, the manufacturers are bearing a heavy loss on the 
large stoc'ks of raw materials which were importt'd prior to the 
recent fall in freight rates, and are still held by them. 

It is wadi known that superphosphates ris such, and as con- 
tained in compound fertilisers, stand alone in providing a form of 
'' water soluble '' phosphate which confers certain special benefits 
on the young crop, unobtainable from phosphates in any other 
form. Water soluble phosphate dissolves in the first rain, 
percolating through the soil and becomes ])iecipitated in 
extremely fine particles where the earliest roots of the crop 
are or will be penetrating. Tn this condition it has a most 
valuable stimulating effect on root development, especially for 
shallow-rooted crops like swedes, turnips and kindred fallow 
crops, and barley, and it has been the experience of farmers 
that nothing assists the establishment of a crop so much as 
a small amount of superphosphate wdth or near the seed. Super- 
phosphate is thus particularly associated with arable farming. 

Tt sliould not he assumed that the water soluble content of 
superphosphate and of com}X)und fertiliR('r, forms the total 
phosphate w’^hich the materials contain. In the ('ase of super- 
phosphate, 30 per cent, water soluble, there is in addition about 
2 per cent, other phosphates that are not ex)nnted in reckoning 
the price per unit, which is based only on the w^ater soluble 
phosphate. With compound fertilisers, the total phosphate 
content is brought into account, the water soluble content being 
charged at about 4s. per unit, citric solnhle phosphate at 3s. 
per unit, and insoluble phosphate fso-called'^ at 2s, per unit. 


Becbnt inquiries made by the Ministry in the markets of 
London, Birmingham and various provincial towns show that 

methods generally adopted in the 
n « * marketing of poultry and eggs are very 

Poultry and Eggs, m^gatisfactory. The reason appears to be 

the absence of proper organisation and of correct marketing 
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methods on the pai*t of many amateurs engaged in poultry 
production. Salesmen complain of irregular supplies, and 
ulthou^li this is natural enough in some respects owing to 
variations in eeasoiml production, the fact remains that there 
is often a glut in one market and a shortage in another through 
the lack of organisation and co-operation on the part of 
the producers. Complaints are frequently heard of carelessness, 
and even of sharp practice, in the marketing of eggs and poultry, 
and it is not surpiisiug that English eggs in particular have 
sometimes a poor )et>iitdtion on English wholesale markets. 
The Ministry consideis that the position can be remedied to* 
a large degree. 

With regard to poultry, those producers of table ^>oultry who 
regard this branch of work as of secondary consideration to the 
I>roduction of laying pullets, should not be dilatory in marketing 
their surplus cockerels. If no attention is paid to these birds 
they may be in poor condition when they are marketed. A few 
weeks lost in the earliei* part of the table poultry season when 
supplies are scarce, mean that the best market has been missed, 
that the birds may amve in inferior condition because they have 
been poorly fed, and at a time when there is a glut of poultry. 
In consequence the financial returns suffer to a treble extent. 
The farmer is often the worst offender in this direction. It often 
happens that he does not market the birds until they are com- 
jiaratively old and tough. The salesmen are sometimes blamed 
for this, but it is clearly not their fault. It may happen in some 
cases that in consequence of a glut during hot weather, some of 
the dead poultry may become unfit for food and therefore 
unsaleable. 

The producer of English table poultry should always bear in 
mind the competition with the improving classes of imported 
l>oultry. Even though he may be producing only second-grade 
poultr>% properly marketed they will successfully compete with 
the best imported produce. At the present time it is not un- 
common to find buyers showing a preference for imported produce* 
over good English poultry on the wholesale market, the reason 
being that the imported birds are known to be of a reliable and‘ 
uniform quality. The English producer should therefore breed 
birds of a type which will fatten economically and produce the 
kind of flesh tlie market requires. If marketed dead the birds 
should be prepared in such a way as to ensure their reaching 
the market in the freshest condition and in the way which is- 
most acceptable to buvers. 
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With regard to eggs, gluts on the market are not avoidable, 
though they can be mitigated by the producer arranging that his 
hens come into lay at the time of year when eggs are scarcest. 
Eggs frequently give indifferent returns because they are not 
properly graded and packed, and the buyer is not satisfied that 
they are of i-eliable quality. Carelessness in collecting and stor- 
ing, delay in marketing, and the holding back of eggs in piospeet 
of a rise in pric.e, are among the reasons why eggs of doubtful 
quality are sent to the salesmen. Clearly, the buyer cannot risk 
his reputation by passing them on as eggs of a reliable standard. 
He re(juires regular consignments of first-grade eggs, to which 
he can apply an accurate label of high quality. The competition 
from imported eggs is much greater than in the case of poultry, 
and it is actually the position now that eggs from the Continent 
are at present more reliable for sale as new-laid than some con- 
signnuuits of English eggs. This can l>e remedied by prompt 
and business-like methods on the part of our producers, and the 
marketing of their eggs through co-operative societies which will 
attend to regular (-ollecting, proper grjuling, packing and 
mai-keting. 


'Fue Ministry recently issued to Local Agricultural Educational 
Authorities the outline of the scheme for the distribution of 
hatc'iiiiig eggs and newly-hatched chicks 
among small-holders, cottagers, and other 
small poultry-keepej’s in lural districts. 
For this purpose, breeders have been 
selected b> the Local Authorities and a])proved by the Ministry, 
and arrangements made for them to supply eggs and chicks to 
small poultry-keepers at somewhat lower than the usual prices 
charged. The appi*ov(*d breeders are to be known as station- 
holders. They are required to provide and maintain for station 
purposes at least 80 hens, or 24 hens and 12 ducks, of a breed 
or breeds to bo approved by the Agricultural Education Com- 
mittees. Other conditions are imposed, and it is desirable that 
all station arrangements should be completed before 15th Decem- 
ber next. The County Committee will fix the prices at which 
the eggs or chickens, or both, may be distributed, and generally 
supervise the whole scheme. 

Satisfactory reports have been received by the Ministry from 
County Committees on the working of the scheme during 1921. 


Egg and Chick 
Distribution 
Scheme. 
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The following are the numbers of eggs, chickens, etc., distributed 
in 1919, 1920 and 1921 



Hen Eggs. 

Duck Eggs. 

Chickens. Ducklings. 

1919 ... 

52,980 

— 

2,974 — 

1920 ... 

141,611 

— 

20,934 — 

1921 ... 

104,304 

1,464 

37,661 222 


The importance of this matter will be realised when it is 
stated that the estimated value of poultry produce imported into 
Great Britain last year was approximately £86,000,000. The 
scope which is therefore available for the extension of home 
production is very great indeed, even if taken at no more than 
the present rate of consumption. The scheme is designed to 
afford an opportunity to the small poultry-keep- r to improve 
the productive quality of his stock. 

After the scheme has becm adopted by any County Committee, 
its successful working will depend almost entirely upon the 
degree of care and attention given to it by the county poultry 
instructor, the careful selection of the station-holders, and the 
maintenance of robust stock of good economic strain at the 
stations. 

The county poultry instructor will select and mark those birds 
at each station from which eggs and chicks are to be distributed 
during next season under the scheme. He will see that no breed- 
ing stock of inferior quality is maintained at any station recog- 
nised under the scheme, and that the housing and general 
management of the station stock ai*e of a satisfactory nature. 

Those wIjo wish to participate in the scheme should make 
early application to the county authorities. They will be charged 
from 5s. to 7s. per dozen for eggs and from 10s. to 14s. per 
dozen for chi(‘kons or ducklings. 


An experiment is to be carried out at Send Manor Poultry 
Farm, Ripley, Surrey, under the direction of the Scientific 

A I.IX 1 * 1 T £ 1 . 1 . Poultry Breeders Association with the object 

Artificial Light r . • • i r ^ i, i ^ i 

- 1 . of ascertaining by means of two absolutely 

^ Production flocks of birds what advantage is 

obtainable as regards cost of production, 
number and size of eggs, during the winter months, by use of 
artificial light. A similar experiment is also to be carried out 
at the Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop, under 
the direction of the College Authorities. 
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Tub Treasury, on the recommendation of the Development 
Commissioners, have approved grants in aid of research and 
advisory work to be carried out in the 
academic year, Ist October, 1921, to 30th 


Grants in Aid 

a^*w?****Tw^ September, 1922, as shown in the statement 
Advisory work, Provision is made, in addition to 

the grants showji hereunder against the respective institutes, 
for the payment of a cost of living bonus to the graded workers 
at the institutes, but in general no new staff, promotions or 
development of work have been sanctioned. Proposals for 
development under these heads must await the allocation of the 
sum of .i'SPOjOOO available under the Corn Production Acts 
(Eepeall Act, 1921. for the promotion of agricultural development 
in England .and Wales. 


Omnf (excluding? lionm). 


Jnstifdllon. Rrararch Work. 

£ 

Ad risonf Work» 
£ 

Aberystwyth, UniverBity College 

4, not) 

1,090 

AnuHtroiig Cfdlegc 

— 

] ,530 

Bangor, Ilin’y’ersity College 

— 

2,590 

Birniinghain University 

70b 

— 

Bristol Uiiivcrhity 

8,550 

1,730 

Caniliridge UniverBity 

7,200 

1,030 

Animal Nutrition 

— 

Blunt Breeding 

4,200 

— 

Small Animal Breeding 

1,100 

— 

Be<*s... 

500* 

— 

East Mailing Horticiiltnral Station ... 

4,200 

— 

Harper Adams Agricultural College ... 

— 

580 

Imperial College 

3,000 

— 

Leeds University 

— 

2,()0(t 

London School of Tropical Medicine ... 

1,300 

— 

Manchester University 

— 

1 ,000 

Midland Agricultural College 

— 

1,150 

Oxford University ••• 

4,040 

1,280 

Reading, University College 

llotba lusted — 

0,100 

Blunt Nutrition 

13,250 

— 

Blaiil Bathology 

5,000 


Jtoyul Vetcriiiury College 

2,050 

— 

VValtliain Cross Horticultural Station ... 

1,000 

— 

Wye, South Eastern Agricultural College 

£68,140 

3,170 

£17,750 


^ A cpinplete lint of research stations with the subjects of research 
undertaken at each, and of .advisory officers attached to university departments 
of agriculture and agricultural co leges, wll be found in Leaflet Na 279, 
obtainable from the offices of the Ministry, 10, Whitehall Place, London, RU .1. 
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The Minister of Agriculture has appointed an Advisory Com- 
mittee to assist the Ministry in deciding as to the general con- 
m ditions which should govern the admission 


Testing oi 

Agricultural 

Machinery. 


of agricultural machinery for tests under the 
auspices of the Ministi v , and the principles 


which should be laid down as regards the 
duration and conditions of the tests. 

The Advisory Cominittef^ will also be asked to advise upon 
(u) the different categories into which agricultural machinery 
should be (li^'ide(l for the purpose of testing ; {h) the nature of any 
diploma or certificate to be awarded, having regard to the recom- 
mendations of the report of the Deparimental Committee on Agri- 
( ultural Machinery (Cmd.506); (c) the scale of fees which should 
be charged, and the date from which it would be possible to charge 
such fees; (d) the constitution of panels from which the Ministry 
might select Boards to be charged with th(^ duty of drawing xip 
and revising from time to time detailed (‘onditions applicable 
to the machines of the various categories; and (e) generally 
upon the arrangements to be made for the testing of agricultural 
machinery. 

Tlie Committee consists of representatives of the Agricultural 
Engineers’ Association, the Dairy Appliance Manufacturers* 
Association, the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 
the National Association of Agricultural Engim'.ors and 
Implement Dealers, the National Farmers’ Union, the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, the Central Chamber of Agri- 
(uilture, the Central Landowners* Association, and the National 
Agricultural Labounu’s and Farm Workers’ T^nioii, in addition to 
certain agricultural sci(‘ntiHts and ('xperts. 

Th(* Chairman of the Conxmittee will be Sir Douglas NewtoTi, 
K.B.E., and the Secietary, Mr. ?. Barker, of the Ministry (^f 
Agricnltnre and Fisheries. 


The Ministry, on the recommendation of the Potato Advisory 
Committee and with the approval of the Agricultural Advisor}^ 
New Orders has decided to make certain 

Dealing with Orders dealing with wart 

Wart Disease The effect of them is to allow the 

planting of non-immune varieties of potatoes 
on land in wart disease infected areas, provided such land is 
not actually infected or known to have been infected with the 
disease, and to give greater protection against the spread of the 
disease to cither districts. 



392h] Wart Disease: New Orders, B49 

As the first step, the Ministry has issued a short order 
amending certain sections of the Wart Disease of Potatoes Order 
of 1919, so as to permit the planting of any varieties of potatoes 
on the clean lands in infected areas. With regard to the land 
actually infected, or known to have been infected, the Order 
permits the planting therein only of those varieties which have 
been approved by tin' Ministry as iininuiu* to the disease and 
whi('h have been certified by a government inspector as reason- 
ably free from “ logues:” though, in addition, permission is 
jgiven to plant on any such land seed sav(Hl from the ci’op grown 
on that land in a previous year. No licence will h(' required in 
futun^ for the movement of set^d potatoes into wart disea^ie 
infected areas. 

No potatoes grown outside the United Kingdom will be per- 
mitted to be planted in England and Wnl('s unless the Ministry 
issues a. Iicen(*e allowing it. 

Afteu* (he clos(‘. of ilu^ next planting season, a fiirtluu* order 
will 1)0 issued prohibiting the movement out of any infected 
area to any (‘loan arc’-a of potatoes grown in an infected area 
(‘X(‘e])t “ ware ” potatoes of irnmuiu' vari(dies. Thes(' will be 
p(*rmitt(ul to he sent to distri(‘ts which are inh'cted areas, pro- 
vid(Hl they are accompanied by a statement to the efFe(it that they 
aie of an approv('d imniunc' vari('tv, that they were grown in an 
infected area, and that they will not he us('d for planting. Tliis 
o)'d('r will also provide that no seed potatoes may bo sold for 
])lanting anywhei(‘ in England and Wales unless th(\v have l)een 
(crtified (a) to h(‘ of an approved immune variety, true to typo 
aTid ]*easo]iahly free from “ rogues.” or (h) that they were grown 
oTi a liolding which is not in an infected area and on which wart 
disease has not occurred. 
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AGRICULTURE ABROAD. 

iNM’ORMAa ioN regarding the rabbit-breeding industry in Belgium 
has been obtained by Mr. P. A. Francis, of the Live Stock 
Branch of the Ministry, during a recent visit 
* to that country. The Belgian Ministry of 
^ * Agriculture has not had the opportunity 

since the War of devoting much attention to the rabbit-breeding 
industry, owing to the heavy work occasioned by the necessity 
of replacing th(^ larger live stock. The rabbit industry' is never- 
theless a (considerable one, as it is estimated that about seven 
million skins are being produced annually in Belgium. Prac- 
licially all Belgian peasants, and even the townspeople, keep a 
few rabbits, which are mostly killed for home (consumption, the 
skins being sold to local collectors. The remainder are sold alive, 
either in local markets or to travelling dealers who kill them 
and sell the carcasses to butchers, etc., and the skins to curers. 
Itefore the War from 150 to 200 tons of “ Ostend ” rabbits were 
sent to London from Belgium weekly ; such rabbits are not chilled 
or earned in cold store, the object being to put them on the 
London market in a fresh (‘ondition. 

Thert^ is a very large, rabbit skin factory in Ghent, wheie 
before th(‘ War s(‘veral million skins w^ero dressed for fur, chi(‘lly 
for imitation beavcir, chinchilla, seal, marten and ermine, many 
of which were absoihed in tli(^ Ijondon market, Ilegarding prices, 
good Belgian skins reccmtly realised Is. Bd. oacih : although most 
of them are of no particular breed (probably a cross with ilia 
Flemish giant) they are large and they ai‘e properly drietl. 
Belgium do('s not [)!*oduce sufficient skins for the fur industry, 
and supplies are i)m-cha.sed in France and England. Complaints 
are made that th(^ skins from England are, as a rule, so ])a(l]y 
taken off the rabbits and so carelessly dried that they are of 
romjmratively little value. During the War. however, as much 
as Vis. per (l(>Z('n was paid for English wild rabbit skins, hut at 
the present time th(\y are wwth only about a quarter of that 
pric(\ 

thorn V2,000 to 14,000 skins of the Blue Beveren breed arc 
produced annually in Belgium, chiefly from the Provinc(} of 
Bevtwen, hut not more than five francs (about 2s. Id.) each is 
being paid f(U‘ even the best of the skins. There appears to he 
an almost unlimited demand for rabbit skins of good quality 
for making-up pur])oses and for rabbit fur in its natural 
imdyed stale, but only about 25 per cent, of the skins arc good 
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enough for either purpose. The skins produced during the 
summer months are of inferior quality and are mostly used for 
making felt for hats, but winter skins are of high quality and are 
eagerly sought after by the manufacturers. It is improbable, 
however, that rabbit production as a separate business would be 
profitable, even allowing for the value of the carcass, but all who 
are able to keep a few rabbits mainly on waste material should 
do so, both because they would be producing cheap food and a 
useful fur. In this respect the Belgian peasants and small- 
holders show more initiative in exploiting their opportunities 
than do ('ottagers and smallholders in this country. 

* * # * * 


Seed 

Improvement 
in Canada. 


There are many agencies in Canada having for their object 
the encouragement of the production and use of good seed. 

Among these may be mentioned field crop 
('.ornpetitions, combined seed crop and 
cleaned seed competitions, seed fairs, pro- 
vincial seed exhibitions, and seed centres, 
^^hile the Cajiadan Seed Growers’ Association and the Dominion 
and Provincial Departments of xVgricultiire take a leading part 
ill the movement. 

In the April and Jumj issues of this Journal an indication of 
the methods adopted to improve the Canadian wheat crop by 
means of breeding new varieties and distributing them to farmers 
at low cost was given. Further particulars of the campaign for 
good seed, iiududing (‘rops other than wheat, are contained in 
th(^ Agriculiural Gazette oj Canada for Mareh-April last. 4'he 
experimental Farms Branch of the Dominion Department of 
Agrivullure has a number of Illustration Stations in various parts 
of the country. An example of the valiu* of these stations is 
cited : farmers in the vicinity of a station were induced last a ear 
tn grow’ 850 acn^s of dorcr hcahI, estimated to be wOTth $50,000 
mort' than w'ould have been the case with the regular cnq:). The 
distribution of tohacco seed by the Dominion Department has 
been one of the^ chief contributory caus('s of the increasing 
value and importance of the tobacco industry of Canada: while 
the extension of the flax industry, both in conneidion with fibre 
and seed, is largely due to the activity of the Flax Division of 
the Experimental Farms Branch. 

The Seeds Branch promotes the greater production and use 
of first-quality seed in several w^ays. In addition to its seed 
inspection service, which helps to prevent the sowing of dirty, 
non-vital seeds, it supports the Canadian Seed Growers’ Associa- 

p 2 
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tion in its work of producing registered seed, it provides a senrioe 
of market intelligence to growers, and it pays cash subventicnas 
to the Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 

The combined seed crop and cleaned seed competitions, which 
are a recent introduction, have two distinct phases. The first 
consists of a standing field crop competition; the second of a 
thrashed and cleaned seed competition, in which the seed is 
judged in the granaries of the competitors, after thrashing. 
Awards are based on the combined scores — 85 per cent, on the 
field score, 65 per cent, on the bin score. The cleaned seed part 
of the competition is thus recognised as the more important. 
'J'hiH system of awarding prizes now applies to all seed crops, 
ercept potatoes, in which case the basis is reversed, namely 66 
per cent, on the field score and 85 per cent, on the bin score. 
The foundation seed used by competitors must be of approved 
origin, that is, it must have been either registered or approved 
by the seed committee of the Province ; the minimum quantities 
of cleaned seed submitted vary from 15 bushels in the case of 
clovers and timothy to 200 bushels in the case of oats. 

The primary object of these combined competitions is to 
encourage the development of commercial seed centres such as 
are promoted by the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association and 
other organisations. The demand for superior quality seed has 
grown materially during the last few years, and it is claimed 
that the combined competitions stimulato the production of the 
special kinds of seeds most suitable to the difEe’'ent localities, 
this being the chief puiposc of the seed centres. 

With regard to potatoes the Markets Division of the Seeds 
Branch has made a detailed survey of available supplies. It 
knows the location, quantity and varieties of the seed, all of 
which is the product of fields inspected by trained pathologists. 
To be eligible for certification the growing crop must pass the 
Department’s inspection standard for freedom from disease, 
and purity of variety. They are then graded, sacked, sealed 
and marketed on the basis of the Department’s certificate. 
Comparative yields from certified seed and common local stock 
seed are well illustrated by the results of the 1920 demonstra- 
tions in Ontario. For instance. Green Mountain certified seed 
from New Ontario gave a yield of 218,3 bnshols per acre, as 
compared with 189.2 bushels per acre from common stock. 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS, 1921. 

PRODUCE OF CHOPS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The following Memoriinduin on the Agricultural Retunig of England and 
Wales for 1921 was issued by the Ministry on 2nd November; — 

Winter corn was drilled into a good seed bed and spring sowing was also 
•i-arried out under goo<l conditions, though some lieavy soils became baked and 
the seed beds consequently rough. Tlie autumn-sown crops stood the long 
drought very well, and those sown early in the spring remained satisfactory, 
•but late sowings, especially on rough land, suffered very considerably. Spring 
corn generally was short in the straw. Beans were damaged by fly, and peas 
•did not fill very well owing to the drought. Crops were harvested under veiy 
favourable conditions generally, only a little corn in the north and west being 
damaged by wet. The grain is of good (juality, except in the case of late 
sown spring crops, which gave small, thin grain. 

The total production of wheat in England and Wales is estimated at 
8,723,(X)0 quarters, which is rather more than 2/XK),00() quarters greater than 
in 1920, and larger than in any year since 1898, with the exception of 1918, 
when the area of this crop was greatly increased as a result of the Food 
Production Campaign. The yield per acre over the whole country is estimated 
at 35 ’8 bushels, or nearly 5 bushels above the average of the previous 10 
years, and the highest recorded since official returns of production were fimt 
•collected in 1885. The total production of barley is 5,309,0(X) quarters, or 
1,000,000 quarters less than in 1920 and 350,000 quarters less than the average 
of the 10 years 1911-20. The yield per acre is estimated at 29*6 bushels, 
wliich is about IJ busliels pei* acre below the 10-year average. Oats were 
also a light crop, the yield per acre being estimated at 37*3 bushels, which is 
over 1 bushel per acre below average, and half-a-busliel less than last year. 
The total production, which amounted to 10,022,000 quarters, is about 700,000 
quarters less than in 1920. In some districts there were many very poor 
fields of oats, and also of Imrley, but there were, however, a large number of 
•crops whuih did well and tlirashed out better than was expected. The yield 
•of mixed corn is estimated at 33*8 bushels per acre, and the total production 
at 670,000 quarters, or 30,000 <|uarters less than in 1920, when the acreage 
was larger. The total production of beans is, apart from 1917, the smolleet 
since 1904, and, at 778,000 quarters, is 180,000 quarters less than last year. 
The yield per acre is estimated at 26*2 bushels, which is 1 bushel below 
average and about 6 bushels less than in 1920. The yield of peas was also 
|)Oor, being only 23*7 bushels per acre, or about 1^ bushels below the 10-year 
averagCi and the total production, 313,000 quarters, is 130,000 quarters less 
Ilian last year. 

Hay suffered considerably from the very dry spring, and the total crop is 
»onc of the lightest recorded, The crop, however, was well secured, and is of 
good quality. Seeds’ hay yielded 24*4 cwt. per acre, which is 4 cwt. per acre 
below averse, and lower yields per acre have only been recorded six times 
in the last 85 yeara. The total production was 2^142^000 tons, or 440,000 tons 
less than lost year. The yield of meadow hay was about 15*8 cwt. per acrSi 
*or 6 (Jwl. pef acre below average. Crops were bad in all parts of the. country 
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The total production is oetimated at 3497,000 tone, or 2,430,000 tons lessthaa. 
in 1920, and this and the yield per acre are the lowest recorded except for the 
year 1893. The total quantity of hay produced is thus about 5,340,000 tons, 
which is about 35 per cent, less than last year, and about 2,000,000 tons less 
than the average of the 10 years 1911-20. 

The estimate of the hop crop was issued on 20th October.^ The estimates 
of the potato and root crops will be issued later in the year. 


AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 1021. 

Phki.iminauy Si’ATEBiENT sliowing the Estimated Total Produce and Yield per 
Acre of the Corn, Pulse and Hay Crops in England and Wales in the 
Year 1921, with Comparisons for 1920, and the Average Yield per Acre of 
the Ten Years 191M920. 



1 

1 

Crops, 

Estitnated 

Total Produoe. 

Acreage. 

Average 
Estlinatod 
Yield per 
Acre. 

Average 
of the 
Ten 
Years 





1 



1911— 


. 

1921. 

1021-. 

1921. 1920. 

1921. 

1920. 

1920. 

" / 

Wheat . . 

Qr. 

Qr 

Acm. 1 Acms. 

Bmh. 

Bush. 

BusJi. 

I 

smooo 

6.069,000 

1.976.208 1.874,686 

35*3 

28*6 

30‘5 

1 

Harley , , 

6,309.000 

0,366,000 

1.4864)24 1.6.<16,960 

29‘6 

31*0 

81-0 

! 

England; 

Oatg . . . 

10»022000 

10,746,000 

2.147,421 , 2,266,624 

373 

«7*« 

38*4 

Mixed Corn 

670,000 

600,000 

134396 ! 146,324 

33*8 

3.TI 



Beaub . . 

778,000 

967, 000 

237.182 246,314 

26’2 

31T 

27-2 

WALES. 

rea»*. 

313 000 

443,000 

i 

§ 

23’7 

27*4 

26-0 

1 

Seeds’ Hay* 

Tom. 

Tom. 

; 

Cifit. 

Ciet, 

Cut. 

' 

2,142.000 

2^84, m 

1.767,474 1.674, '442 

244 

SO'O 

28*4 

1 

\ 

Meadow Hayt . 

3.197,000 

6,627,000 

4,062^6 1 4394,948 

15-8 

3f>-6 

21-8 


Wheat . . 

<2r. ‘ 

Qr. 

1 "■ 

Mmh. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

! 

8.686,000 

0,510,000 

1.937,463 1.824.037 


28'e 

Kiia 

! 

Barley 

54)69000 

5,983,(MK> 

1,865773 ' 1.637,736 

299 

311 

311 1 


Oats 

9.267000 

9,846.000 

1.932063 2.016,631 

384 

S91 



Mixed Com 

496,000 
774 000 

612.000 

114,003 120,671 

348 

840 

— 

ENGLAND,', 

Beun\ 

960,(00 

236.910 244,456 

26-3 

311 

27*2 

rea-H 

3124)00 

442,000 

106 862 : 128,744 

287 

27-8 

250 

j 

Seeds’ Hoy 

Tms. 

Tom. 


Cuft. 

Ctrl. 

Cwt. 


1,963000 

2;{27,000 

1,668.492 1.486,149 

24-9 

31-3 

28t 


Meadow Hay . . 

2.842000 

6,071,000 

3.669,033 . 3,902,620 

16-9 1 

26-0 

22-0 


Wheat . . 

" Qir~ 

Qr. 

■ 

Bmh. ! Bush 

Bmh. 


137.000 

104,000 

38.760 1 60.648 

283 

24*3 

27*5 


Barley 

240,000 

363,000 

79-751 90,226 

241 

28-5 



Oats 

765.000 

000,000 

215 368 1 849,098 

281 

28*9 

34-2 - 

WALES. 

Mixed Corn 

74.000 

94,000 

20B86 26,763 

28-4 

39'2 


Beau» .. 

3,700 

6,900 

1,600 

1,272 1,868 

23-5 

29-6 

m 


Peas 

800 

337 j 667 

193 . 

22-2 

22-8 



Tom. 

Tom 

i 

Ctef, 

Cvt. 

Cwf. 


Seeds* Hay 

188.000 

267,000 

188962 188,293 

20-0 

27-3 


^ . 

Mc«dow Hay . . 


666,000 

483472 ' 492.428 


22*6 


* Hay from Clover, Sainfoia, atul Qi&eaes uiuler rotation. tHay from Pernmnent Oraga. 


This t/i/w/ve/Z, November, 1921, p. Tfi' 
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Past iasuos of the ** J ourncU. ” and “ Journal Supplements'* for 
sale.-- Readers of this Journal whose sets are incomplete may still obtain 
missing copies from the Ministry at the original prices. Most of the copies 
available are in good condition, but in some instances only one or two are in 
stock. Supplies of the following are exhausted : — 

Vol. II, No. 4. Vol. IV, No 3. Vol. TX, No. 2. 

Api>lications, with remittances, should be addressed to The Ministry of 
Agriculture, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S. W. 1. The prices are : — 

V^ols. I to IV 6d. per single copy (quarterly) j 

,, V to X •«. ... Is. ,, ,, 

4d. „ „ 


Impost 


„ XI to XX \T (No. 9) 4d. „ , „ (monthly) (free. 

,, XXVI (No. 10) to XXVIJ dd. „ „ „ j 

Copies of Journal SupplenienU are also available, excepting Nos. 4. and 8, 
A list of these, with prices, may he ohtaiimd on application. 

Storage of Potatoes. —Owing to the abnormal climatic conditions 
which liave prevailed during the past growing season, large quantities of 
immature potato tubers are non being harvested in many parts of the 
country. Under the most favourable conditions of ripeness, there is always 
some danger of decay in the pits (clamps). This wintei’, potato tubers 
may he e.xpected to fall a prey to luisuitahle conditions of temperature 
and fungoid attack more reailily than in a normal season. Potato growers 
arc therefore advised to defer the final soiling-up oT their clamps for as long 
a })oriod as tlu? <‘onditionH of external temperature (frost) will warrant, and 
thus obviate as far as possihle high temperatures in the clamps immediately 
after storing. 

Ail growers would do well to consult the arlielo entitled “ Causes of decay 
in Potato Clamps” in the Supplement to tlie Ministry’s /oarna/ r»f March, 1919, 
commencing page 48. 

Disease in Geese ft-om Poland.— Some thousands of geese have 
icoeiitly arrived in this country from Poland and are being fattened on farms 
ill several counties. The Ministry desires to inform farmers and poultry- 
keepers that cases of a disease which appears to he Fowl Cholera have broken 
out in certain batches of these geese. The disease is infectious and therefore 
liable to spread amongst other poultry stock upon the farm or occupation. 
From present reports, the geese die after two or three days’ illness, the 
symptoms being tlroopiug wings, siinken eyes, rapid loss of condition, weak 
gait, and, sometimes, diarrhoea. 

The Ministry is making immediate enquiries into the matter with a view 
to a definite diagnosis of the disease and the discovery of all localities in which 
it exists. Meanwhile, any persons having imported geese on their land are 
advised to communicate at once with the Ministry, at No. 10, Whitehall Place, 
London, S. W.l, should the disease make its appearance amongst the bird stock 
on their premises. If death occurs in any case, a specimen carcass should be 
sent without delay to the Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory, New HaW) 
Weybridge (Addle^tone Station, L & S.W.R.); it should he securely packed and 
covered, with the name and address of the sender upon it, other particulars 
being sent by post. 

The Beads Act, 1920. — Under the Seeds Act, 1920, all tests for the pur- 
pose of a Declaration nader the Act, except in the case of garden seeds, must be 
made either at one of the OfRcial Seed Testing Stations, or at a Private Station 
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Jiceueed by the Ministry for that purpose. A Declm-atiou based on a test 
oarried out at a non-licensed station is, ihei^fore, illegal. 

The Ministry had already announced that arrangements could not be made 
for any further inspections this year of establishments for which a license was 
desired; but as it was understood that tlie announcement passed unnoticed by 
a number of lirms who always made it a practice to test tlieir cereal seeds 
before delivery to their customers, it was decided to extend the period, during 
which applications for licenses to test cereal seeds only might be made, to 
5tb November, 1921. 

Licenses will be issued only in cases whore tlie Ministry is satistied that 
the eqnipmont and management of the establishment is in every way adequate 
for the proper carrying out of tests, and only for the purjiose of testing seeds 
re((iiired by the licensee for liis own purchases and sales. 

International Year-Book of Agricultural Legri^lation, 1920. - 

The International Institute of Agriculture, Home, has recently issued its tenth 
Year-Book of Agricultural Ijegislation. The volume contains an introductinn 
m English, in which tlie general course of the legislation of the world in 
1920, bearing upon agriculture, is outlined. The remainder of the volume, in 
French, gives, in summarised f(jrm and under their relative subject heads, the 
various agricultural enactments, decrees and statutory orders of tlie chief 
countries of the world. 

The price of the publication is 11s. lid. liemittances sliould he forwarded 
to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Phu-e, 
London, S. W. 1. 

The London Thoroughbred Stallion Show for 1922.— The 

Ministry gives notice that a Show of Thoroughbred Stallions will be held, in 
conjunction with the Hunters' Improvement and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society, at the Jloyal Agricultural Hall, Islington, on 28th Februaiy, 
Ist and 2nd March, 1922. 

A Challenge Cup presented by ll.M. The King will he awarded for the 
Champion Stallion in the Show ; and a Gold Medal will be awarded by the 
Ministry to the owner, 60 King’s Premiums (including 12 Super-Premiums) 
will also he offered for award by the Ministry. 

Jn addition to the King’s Premiiuns, a very limited number of Ministry’s 
Premiums will be available for award on the rec«)mmendation of the County 
Home Breeding Committees. These awards will not be made, however, until 
the routes of the King’s Premium Stallions have been arranged. 

Agricultural Research Scholarships and Fellowships.— The 

Ministry, on the recommendation of the Advisory Committee on Agricultural 
Science, and with the approval of the Development Commissioners and the 
Treasury, has awarded Research Scholarships of the value of £200 per annum 
to the following candidates : — 

Mr. A. E. Watkins, B.A., Cambridge (Botany), for two years. 

Mr. D. Ciithbertson. B.Sc., Glasgow (Chemistry), for one year. 

Mr. IL A. Glover, M.A., B.Sc., Edinburgh (Veterinary Science), for two 
years. 

Mr. T. W. M. Cameron, M.R.C.V.S,, Royal Veterinary College (Vet- 
erinary Science), for two years. 
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Travelling Research Fellowships of £250 each have been awarded to : — 

Mr. B. A. KeeH) Soil PhyHicist at the Bothamsted Experimental 
Station, for a visit to America in the Autumn of 1921. 

Professor R. G. Stapledon, Director of the Al)ery8twyth Plant Breed- 
ing Station, for a visit to America in 1922. 

The Scholarships have been established to assist promising candidates 
to qualify as research workers with a view to their contributing to the develop* 
inent of agricultural and veterinary research. 

Travelling Fellowsliips were instituted last year to enable selected members 
of the staffs of rescarcli institutes aided by the Ministry to visit institutions 
abroad where work on similar or cognate subjects is carried on and to study 
at first hand the methods employed there. 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry. — Since the dati‘ of the list 
given on page 763 of the November issue of the Jovrmil, throe new leaflets 
have been issued : — 

No. 370. — Nitrogenous Manures. 

„ 371. — The Packing of Eggs for Hatching and the Managera(‘nt of 
tlie Sitting Hen. 

,, 377. — “ Reversion ” or Nettlehead of Black Currant. 

'file following leaflets liave been re-written : — 

No. 4. — Winter Moths. 

„ 41. — Red Spiders. 

„ 98. — (Trading and Packing of Apples. 

The following have been revised : — 

No. 105. — Wart Disease. 

,, 162. — Propagating Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherri(‘s. 

„ 256.— The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. 

„ 279, — Technical Ailvice for Farmers. 

,, 290. — The Cattle Testing Station of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

„ 352. — The Control of Pests of Fniit Trees in Gardens and Small 
Orchards. 

The following has been withdrawn : — 

F.P. 53. — Storage of Sulphate of Ammmonia. 

Distribution of Leaflets , — The leaflets issued by the Ministry have hitherto 
been issued free of charge, but in view’ of the increased cost of printing and 
paper, and the need for eeoiiom}^ in Government expenditure, it has been 
decided that a charge must in future he made in all cases where more than 
one (or at the most two) leaflets are reejuired. 

Persons wdio retpiire information on a definite point dealt wdth in one of 
the leaflets can therefore obtain the leaflet in question free of charge, but if 
several leaflets are required, a charge will bo made at the rate of Id. each or 
Dd. per dozen, post free. Where groups of leaflets dealing with specific 
subjects are required, the new Sectional Volumes of leaflets should be purchased 
Leaflets required by Agricultural committees, local education authorities, 
-agricultural colleges, farm institutes, farmers’ clubs, allotment societies, etc., 
for diisstributioii, wdll be supplied at the rate of 4s. per 100, carriage free* 
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Sectional volumes^ any l>ouiid sets of leaflets, and miscellaneous puldica- 
lioas, will bo supplied in quantities of 20 and upwards to the above-mentioned 
bodies (but not to private individuals) at 10 per cent, discount on the 
published j)rice. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Warble Fly. Sir B. Stanier asked tlie Minister of Agriculture whether 
he could gi\e any inforniaticm regarding the liiidings of the committee to 
iin'csligatc the warble lly problem; and whether they had found any new 
]»reventative V 

Sir Arthur G. Boseawen : The iincKtigatioiiH of the committee appointed 
to report on the warble fly are not e-oinpleted, hut I am adviseil that the 
committee are very hopeful that an elfective preventive against attacks of 
this post has been discovered. Experiments have recently been tried with a 
wash conqiOHed of iohaeco pow^der mixed with lime, and ver)^ encouraging 
results have been obtained. (October 20, 1921.) 

Unfit Horses (Export). ~Capt. "W. Bonn asked the Minister of 
Agriculture whether the inspcMjtors appointed to inspect horses about to be 
exported can oi(h*r imtit animals to 1)C destroy’cd and enforce suob orders? 

Sir Arthur G. Boseawen: Yes, Sir. Section 1 of the Ex))oilation of Horses 
Act, 1914, empowers the veterinary inspector to slaughter or cause to be 
slaughtered, whether the owner eonsents to such slaughter or not, any horse 
examined by him which he finds to he in such a physical condition that it is 
cruel ti> keep it alive or which is permanentl\' incapable of being worked 
without sutlering, 'J'he Act provides no appeal against the inspectcu’s 
decision, which can be duly enforced. (October 20, 1921.) 

In lejily to a (piestitin by Sir J. Butcher, Major Barnston, on behalf of the 
Mirnsier, state«l that the measures which liave been adopted by the Ministr}’ 
to raise the standard of fitness of horstis exported to the Continent have 
resulted in shipping the export trade in worn-out horses, and in restricting 
the trade tn horses which are fully fit to work. The high standard of fitness 
now enforced lias also resulted in the slaughter in this country of a much 
larger proportion than formerly of horses wdneh are interifled for food on 
llie Continent. As a nisult (»f cuuferenecs whicli took place between the 
Ministry and representatives of the Dutch and Belgian Governments during 
the past summer, <lrcssod carcasses of horses slaugJitered in this country' and 
oflicially' inspecte«l wdll he accepted in Holland and Belgium. (October 
25, 1921.) 

Bailwa.y Rates (Agrioiiltural Produce.)— In reply to a question 
by Mr, Koyce regarding railway rates for agricultural produce, the Parlia- 
mentdiy Secretary to the Ministry of Transport said that in the general 
Jiiorease in railway rates which took eflPect in January, 1920, certain 
classes of fertilisers and agricultural produce were either exempted from 
increase or were subjected to a lower rate of increase than other traffic, as 
recommended hy the Hates Advisory Committee. On reviewing the rates in 
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Joly^ 1920^ the same Committee did not see their way to recommend the continti- 
unce of tiiese concessions to agriculturists, and the charges on agricultural 
produce were, therefore, increased in September, 1920, by the same percentage 
over 1919 rates as applied to other merchandise in the same classification, 
with the exception that the increase tm specified manures was limited to- 
50 per The provisions of the Agriculture Act, 1920, had no bearing on 

the matter : the increased rates of September, 1920, were intended to secure 
sndicient additional revenue in 11 months to produce financial equilibrium 
over the last 16 months of control, but the depression in trade and the 
coal stojipage largely defeated this aim and rendered any general reduction 
in rattis before the end of Government possession impracticable. It is, 
howe\'er, open to the agrioullural interests to make application to the Rates 
Tribunal under Section 60 of the Railways Act, 1921, for a reduction in 
existing rates, if they so desire, (October 25, 1921.) 

Corn Production Acts (Subsidy Claims.)—! n reply to a (luestion 
by Mr. Glan\illc, Sir Arthur G. Boscawen stated that the total miniher of 
claims received is appioximutely 194,000, relating to 1,957,000 acres of wheat, 
2.0t)3,000 jicrea of outs, and 150,000 acres of mixed corn. The investigation 
of the claims will not he completed for some time yet. These ligures, thero- 
foie, iiK'lude some duplicate and other inadmissible claims. (October 24, 1921.) 

In r(‘ply to a questi(»ii by Mr. A. Herbert, the Ministtu* of Agriculture stated 
that the interpretation of Section 1 of the Corn Production Act, 1917, as 
regard^ fractions of an acre has been referred by th(‘ Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries and the Board of Agrieulture for Scotland, jointly, to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, for both ciaintries for their opinion. I’he Law Oflicers 
ha\e advised that the Departments are not liable to make any payments in 
respect of fractions of an acre, and that they have no power by Regulation 
to legalise suoli payments. (October 51. 1921.) 

Land Settlement.— Mr. C. White asked Imw many men had been settled 
<»]i the land under tlie Land Settlement Arts from Ist January, 1919, to 1st 
OctJiher, 1921 V * 

Sir Arthur ( J . Boscawen : Coniplete returns of Michaelmas lettings arc not yet 
available, hut the total number of men settled on the land by councils between- 
tile dates mentioned is estimated to bo 15,7.50, to whiidi should be added 712 
provided Avith holdings or employed on the Ministry’s farm settlements. Of 
the total number thus settled, 14,756 are ex service men. (October 24, 1921.) 

Peartilisers.— Ill reply to a (jucstion by Mr. Gardiner, Sir Arthur G. 
Boscawen stated that the prices at which fertilisers may lie sold in the United 
Kingdom are not now controlled by the Government in any way. Supplies of 
all the principul fertilisers are, it is understood, more than suflicient to meet the 
demami, and considerable reductions in price have taken place during the last 
few montliB. There is no reason to suppose, therefore, that farmers will be' 
asked to pay unreasonable prices for their fertilisers next season. (October 24, 
1921.) 

Potatoes (Die©ases).““Mr. Gardiner asked wliether he was aware that 
very large quantities of potatoes were being offered from countries wliere- 
there was np inspection for wart or dther infectious diseases ; and whether he 
would take such action as would pi'otoct this country from the danger of suoK 
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^liseases being sprtanJ over very large areas now (piite fi’ee from such 
•CM uitarrii nation ? 

Sir Arthur G. Boscawen : Arrangements are made in most countries for 
the inspection of potatoes which are intended for ex])Oit, and coiiHignments 
are tiien accompanied by cert ideates of health issued by the Government of 
the <!ountry concerned. By an older of the Ministry issued under the Destruc- 
tive Insects and Pests Acts, wliich came into operation on Ist October, 1921, 
potatoes imported into this (‘onnlrv without an ollicial certiticate as to their 
freedom from disease arc liable to examination, and if found to be unhealthy 
may be eitlier re-exported oi destroyed. (October 24, 1921.) 

Canadian Cattle. — Sir B. Stanler asked the Minister of Agrii iilture i‘or 
the rminber of milcli cows, yearlings and two-year-old steers and calvt's in 
Canada in tlic years 1919, 1920 and lt)21. 

8ir Arthur G. Boscawen . The number of cattle in Canada in June, 1919. 
as published by the Dominion Government, was as follows : 

Bulls :100,471 

Mileli Cows ... ... ... .“hf)48,4.^7 

Calves 2,424,299 

Steel H ... ... ... ... 840,r>19 

Otlier Cal tie 2,971,555 

Total ... 10,085.081 

Till* Dominion (lovermnont have published the following tiguies of tlu* 
number in June, 1920 : 

Milch Cows 3,.5.m288 

Othei Cattle ... ... ... 5,947,142 

Tutal ... 9,477,380 

Further details in regard to 1920 have not yet been published. Figures 
for 1921 are not yet a\ailal>le. 

* * * » * * « 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Birds One Should Know— Beneficial and Mischievous. - (The 
Kev. Canon Theodore Wood: illustrated by Roland Green, F.Z.S. Gay & 
Hancock, Ltd , 34, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. Price 
lOs. Od. net.) The inllueru'c of the country’s fauna on crop production for 
good or evil is so groat that w^orks approaching the subject from this point of 
view are welcome. The book under notice, wdlh the help of its lavish illustra- 
tions, will enable readers to identify the more common birds of the country- 
side — ‘‘liirds one should know,” as the title rightly indicates. Together wdtb a 
short outline of habits, a few w ords are said which attempt to give the subjects 
chosen their character as beneficial or the reverse. With birds this is a difficult 
matter, and it may be suspected that the author has found it so. Even wdth 
the more exact information which is gradually being amassed as to the food of 
birds, the position of several species is still difficult to appraise. With a 
number it is easy to say they are all good, but with few is it possible to say 
they are all bad an<l with many it is difficult to decide upon which side lies the 
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balance of utility or harm. The author of this book, however, has approached 
his task in a fair and impartial spirit. 

In such a controversial subject it would be strange if soiiio grounds, how- 
ever small, were not found for criticism. The sparrow seems to get more and 
the bullfinch less than a fair meed of praise, the aphid-eating propensities of the 
latter not being mentioned. Also, thes ibistlcheads on the frontispiece w’ould 
surely have be<‘n better showm wdlh the seeds in a ripe condition ! 

What tin* author considers to be salient points about efudi binl are given 
shortly ami concisely, and the plates and text ligures lose nothing by being* 
produced in an aitistic and atti active form. 

Ministry’s Register of Dairy Cows with Authenticated Milk 
Records. -Tlio h’ourth A^olumc of the Ministry's Annual Register of Dairy 
Cow's with authenticated Milk Records is now* availalilo. It coiittuns particulars, 
including a list of the owners and brcedcis, of r>,147 cow’s in respect of which 
('crtificutcs have been issued by the Ministry showing that they have yielded 
8,()t)0 lb. (U' over of milk during the milk it‘cording year ended 1st October, 
1020, or an average of 0,500 lb. foi that yeai and one or more preceding 
consecutive ycjirs. Tlui existence of tliis register is not as widely knowm as it 
ought to be, but a growing apprc*(!iutioii of its usefulnoss is in<licat('d by the 
fact that the number of oritiies in the fourth volume is about ten tiines that in 
the Hist volium*, and the numluu’ of owners wdiow; cows are entered lias 
innltijdied nearly eight times. 

Sixteen lecogiused breeds oi type^ aie leprcsenied in the fouiih \olnmo, as 
compared with only fi\c in the lirst ^olume, and there are in addition 459 
eross-bied cows cows wdiicli do not conform to one leeogniged breed or 
type) whose milk yields have justified their inclusion under the standard 
reipiired. Of the 5,147 cows entered in the fourtli volume, 4,080 gave over 

8.000 lb. of milk during the yeai, and the remainder were entered on an average 
of 0,500 11). or ovei. Of tlio 4,080 cows which w'cre entered on the one year’s 
yield 2,115 gave Ijctween 8,000 and 9,000 Ih. ; 1,050 betweem 9,000 and 10,000 
lb. ; 5.‘M between 10,000 and 11,000 lb. ; 218 iietw'cen 11,000 and 12,000 lb. ; 
80 betw^eem 12,000 and 13,000 lb. ; 44 between 13,000 and 14,000 lb. ; 17 
between 14,000 and 15,0001b.; 9 between 15,0tK) and 16,0(K) lb.; 7 between 

10.000 and 17,000 lb. ; 2 betw^eon 17,000 and 18,000 Ib. ; 2 between 18,000 and 

19.000 lb. ; and 2 betw’een 20,000 and 21,000 lb. 

The objects of this register arc (1) to assist and encourage the bleeding and 
improvement of dairy <’attJe of any breed, type or cross by providing authentic 
records of c ow’s which have been proved to possess high class dairy qualifica- 
tions, (2) to bring scllci s and buyers together, and (3) to record particulars of 
the breeiling of cows so as to encourage the use of pedigree bulls for grading 
up non-pedigree herds which may thus become eligible for recognised herd 
books, in due course. To enable a cow to be entered in a herd book, evidence 
is needed to prove that the foundation cow^ was an animal of the breed t(^ which 
the henl hook refers, and that her descendants were sired by pedigree bulls of 
that breed. 

Many dairy farmers, before purchasing a cow, now insist on obtaining a 
proof of her milk yield in the past, and there is no doubt that increasing 
importance is being attaclied by them to the milk records of cows oifeied for 
sale. To verify this statement, one has only to notice the enhanced prices 
obtained for those cows (and progeny) whose milk rec ords have been ccrtifi- 
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vcateti by the MiniKtry or entered in tlie Itegister of Dairy Cows. Bi^eeders of 
dairy (;attle aij(i persotis alwnt to start or replenish a dairy herd would be well 
advised, therefore, to make tlm fullest use of the information afforded by the 
. register. 

Copies of the fourth volume of the register may be obtained on payment 
of IOh. (10s. 0(1. post free) (iither direct from the Ministry at 10, Whitehall 
Place, S.W.1, or througli any IxKjkseller from H.M. Stationery Othce, Imperial 
llouHe, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Agrioulture, General and Misoellaneons. 

Fabre, J. 7/.--“ The Story of the Fields. ” {271pp.) J<mdon : Hodder k 

Stoughton, Ltd., im, 88. Gd. 163(022).] 

U.S, Department of Agriculture.— Dep&ximent Circular 162 : — Organiza- 
tion and Kesult of Boya’ and Girls’ Club Work. (8 pp.) Washington, 
1921. 1372.] 

('berry f T. — Victonan Agricnltuie : A Textbook of the Principles and 
Methods underlying the Pastoral and Agricultural Industries of South 
Eastern Australia. (301 pp.) Mtdboume : Paterson k Co., 1913. 
163(945).] 

Heir, IP. -Productive Soils. ILippmoott's Farm Manuals.] (398pp.' 

Philadelplna k fiondon : J B l^ippmcott Co., 1920, 10s. 6d. L63.1.J 

King^ J. S.- The Determination of Farm Profits. (12 pp.) Lough- 
borough The Mulbiiid Agricultural k Dairy College, 1921. [657.] 
Jiniish .4.s'.soc*tatu)n for the Advancement of Science, — The Advancement 
of Heienco, 1921. Adclrcsses delivered at tiie 89th Annual Meeting at 
Edinburgh, September, 1921. (230 p^i.) London: Jolm Murray, 1921, 

6s. 106; 37(04).] 

Daehnfeldt, L. -Vejlednmg i Havefioavl. (2iid Edition.) (275 pp.) 

Odense: Milo’ske Boghandels Forlag, 1919. [63.6(02); 63.1961.] 

Farmer, H. C. Industrial and Power Alcohol. (110 ^ip.) Loudon; 

Pitman & Sons, 1923 , 2s, 6d. net. [663.6.] 

Tweedy, R. N. — Industrial Alcohol. (88pp.) Dublin: Co-operutive 

Heference Library, 1917, 3 b. {63.314; (163.6.] 

Weaver, Sir L. — Land Settlement Buildiim Work of the. Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisbeiies. Extract from Journal of the Koyal InvSl of 
Hrifc. Arcbiti'cis, Vol. XXVIIT, No. 11, >1921. (309-340 pp.) London, 

1921, Is 6d. [325; 69(02).] 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Fuel Research Board . — 
The Winning, Preparation and Use of l^eat in Ireland. Beports and 
other documents. (76 pp ) II.M. Stationery Office, 1921, 3s. [662.6.] 

Falk, K. G.~ The Chemistry of Enzyme Actions. (136 pp.) New York : 

Chemical Catalog Co., 1921. [64(02).] 

Atkinson, A. G. B.— Tithe Kcntcharge. (21 pp.) London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1^1, Is. net. [348.'] 

Mairet, Kthel M.—A. Book on Vegetable Dyes. (148pp.) (3rd Edition.) 
Ditchling, Sussex ; S. Dominies Press, 1920, os. [63.842.] 

Field Crops, 

Newsham, J. 0.— Crops and Tillage. (186 pp.). London : Methuen k Co., 
Ltd., 1921, 6s. net. [63.3(02); 63.19.] 

Cmmingham, J. G . — Products of the Empire. (299pp.) Oxford: 

Clpendon Press, 1921, Ss. 6d. [63(022); 31(42).] 

My rick, H . — The IJop : Its Culture and Cure, Idarketing and Manufacture. 

(300 pp.) New York : Orange Judd Go., 1914. [63.3461.] 

Murke, F.— Bect Sugar : Condensed Description of its Manufacture. 

(176 pp.) New York : J. Wiley & Sons, 1921, 16s. [664.1.] 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Sitidion . — Bull. 12; — Lespedeza 

(Japan Clover]. (28 pp.) Tennessee, 1921. [68.33(h).] 
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HortiOBlture. 

Wfightt S, T.— Fruit Culture for Amateurs. With Notes on Iniurioue 
insects and Fungi by W. B. Drury. (116 pp.) (6th Edition.) 
London : “ The Bazaar Ex<;hangt* & Mart ” Office, Is. 6d. net. 

[68.41 (02).] 

Hayes t F, V. — A Handy Book of Horticulture. (226 pp.) London ; 
J. Murray, 1921, 6s. [63.6(02). j 

Hodge, J. Af.— Raspberry Growing in Scotland. (118 pp.) Edinburgh : 

The Scottish Smallholders’ Organisation, Ltd., 1921. [68.41 (c).] 

Bunyard, E. A. — A Handbook of Hardy Fruits : Apples and rears. 

(20t pp.) London: John Murray, 1921, 7s. 6d. [63.41(a).] 

Bretigniere, L. — La Pomme de Terre ct le Topinambour (Jerusalem 
Artichoke). (200 pp.) Paris : Librairie Agrioolo do la Maison Rustique, 
n.d., 7fr. 60. [63.611; 63.612(02).] 

Plant Ihseases. 

New York Agrtcultural Experiment Station.- Bulletin i7 5 Insect Injuries 

in Relation to Apple Grading. (42 pp.) Geneva, 1920. [63.27-41.] 

Arkansas Agrtcultural Experiment 5tctton.— Bulletin 167 The Mosaic 
Disease of Sweet Potatoes. (10 pp. and Plates.) Fayetteville, 1920. 
[68.24.] 

Sanderson, E. Dwight. — Insect Pests of Farm, Garden and Orchard. (2nd 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by L. M. Peairs.) (707 pp.) New 
York : John Wiley k Sons; liondon : Chapman & Hall, 1921, 26s. net. 
[63.27(02).] 

Live Stock. 

Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. — Circular 89:- -Swine Feeding 
Investigations, 1919-20. (10 pp.) Manhattan, 3921 [63.646.] 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


The principle of collective bargaining in regard to agricultural 
wages which was introduced into the industry by the Com Pro- 

ConcUiation -''^Cts (Pkcpeal) Act has now been 

CommitlA tested in a large number of counties in 

“68- England and Wales, and, although diffi- 

culties have been met with, luogiess on the whole has been more 
rapid than might have been ex|)ectod. At a time like the present 
when the industry is e.vperiencing an unprecedented fall in 
values, the conciliation machinery is of exceptional value, though 
the very fact that it is of value and is needed makes its use and 
application more difficult in practice. 

The agreements which have been made up to now have in most 
instances been for short periods only, but as the industry tends 
to become more settled and the principle of the conciliation com- 
mittees is better understood, agreements for longer terms will 
no doubt be reached, and the inconveniences arising from con- 
stant revision of rates will be removed. 

Little use has been made during the past three months of the 
provision in the Act enabling agreements to be confirmed and 
thus made legally binding. Here again experience may show 
that there are substantial advantages in confirmation. • 

One provision in the Act w'hich is for the moment practically 
a dead letter is the one enabling committees to elect an indepen- 
dent chairman, with or without power to vote. On the other 
hand many committees have invited a representative of the 
Ministry to attend their discussions and it has been found that 
the assistanoe and co-operation of an independent person not 
directly connected either with employers or employed is of the 
greatest value. 


(40641) P.I4/3S. 11,800. 12/Sl. M. ielS. 


A 
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The index number of the prices of agricultural produce, which 
is prepared eacih month by the Ministry, and is based upon the 
•rii ita tlilv representative markets published 

in the “ Keturn of Market 
Prices*' (now the Agricultural Market 
Report "), shows that during November 
the general level of prices of agricultural produce in England 
and Wales was about 84 per cent, higlier than in 1911-1913. 
The decline which has continued almost without interruption 
since November, 1920, w^as thus checked to some extent; the 
prices in the previous month were about 90 per cent, above 
those ruling in pre-war days, so that the fall indicated by the 
latest figures is only 6 ix)mts, compared with 16 points from 
September to October. The following table shows the figure? 
for each month since the beginning of 1919 : — 


hmuiaftr per ceaL on the average of 
Mmith. the years 1911-1913, 



1919. 

1920. 


1921. 

January 

148 

. 213 

... 

186 

February 

150 

205 


172 

March 

160 

199 


168 

April 

153 

199 


141 

May 

132 

. . 109 


112 

June 

128 

164 


102 

July 

141 

174 


100 

AllgUHt 

138 

177 


116 

September 

148 

181 


105 

October 

100 

191 


90 

November 

182 

197 


84 

December 

207 

194 


— 


Practically all classes of produce Were concerned in the fall 
in November, the chief exceptions being eggs and milk. The 
average price of wheat during Novcmlier was only 46s. per 
480 lb. or less than 40 per cent, higher than in 1911-1913, 
while oats were also less than 40 per cent, dearer than in pre- 
war days. Pat stock of all descriptions declined considerably 
in price, although the decline was somewdiat less marked than 
in the previous month. Dairy cows were rather dearer, but 
store stock shouted little alteration in price compared with the 
j)revious month, but remained relatively cheaper than fat Etoefc. 

Feeding stuffs shouted little change in price, milling offals 
and maize l>eing slightly dearer and oilcakes experiencing a 
eonvspondingly slight decline. Fertilisers also were not greatly 
altered from the previous month, although superphosphate and 
nitrate of soda were inclined to be easier in vdue. 
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Thb publication hitherto issued by the Statistical Branch of 
the Ministry under the title “ Weekly Eeturn of Market 
The Prices ” will in future be known as the 

Report- *' Market Eeport,” and in 

addition to reports on markets and market 
prices in England and Wales, will contain information on the 
export trade in agricultural products from foreign countries 
and the colonies to the United Kingdom ^ together with such 
information as can be obtained as to openings abroad for Britisli 
farm products. 

The desirability of publishing, information of this character 
has lieen pressed upon the Ministry by the National Farmers’ 
Union, and an endeavour will be made to include original items 
of information which are likely to be of direct value to the 
farmer. 

The return has hitherto been supplied to the public free, but 
in view of the increased cost of printing and publishing, it has 
been deciiled that after 1st January, 1922, the “ Agricultural 
Market Report ” can be supplied only to subscribers. The rate 
of subscription will be 10s. per annum or 5s. for six months, 
post free. Single copies 2d. (or by post 3d.). Application 
should be made to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, Publications Branch, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.l, 
or to H.M. Stationery Office, Ithperial House, Kingsway, 
W.C.2. 

* * y 


University Course 
in Milk 
Recording. 


Thb Jilinistry has arranged with the authorities of the 
University College, Beading, to hold a sjxicial course of 
instruction on Milk Becording, from 27th 
February to 18th March, 1922. Full 
particnilnrs of the course are shown in the 
syllabus outlined below^ 

It is expected that the deinand for qualified recoidors for 
employment under the Ministry’s milk recording scheme will 
increase as the scheme develops, and while the appointnients 
of milk recorders — which are not made by the Ministry itself 
but by milk recording BOC*i<*tieB — c*arry with them somewhat 
limited salaries (usually from about Cl 50 to £250 per annum), 
such appointments afford the young agriculturist excellent 
opportunities of gaining a practical knowledge of dairy farming 
as carried out on a variety of farms. It is impossible to give any 
indication as to the number of vacancies for milk recorders which 
may arise from time to time, nor can any guarantee be given 

hi 
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to students at the course that they will, in fact, obtain employ- 
ment os milk recorders. The Ministry will, however, arrange 
to bring under the notice of all milk recording societies the names 
of successful students, with a view to preference being given by 
su(*h societies to these students over other applicants when any 
vacancy for appointment arises. 

Syllahus of the Course. — Students will travel to Reading on 
Monday, 27th February, and tuition will begin on the follow- 
ing day. Each day’s instruction will include (a) a.t least two 
hours’ theoretical teaching, and (b) practical work in weighing, 
sampling, testing, and the keeping of milk records. 

(a) Lecture Course. 

1. Milk. — Nature and (jornponition ; causes of variaiir i ; Food and Drugs 
Act ; regulations concerning milk. 

Bacteria. — Milk as a medium for bacteriA ; control of bacterial growth ; 
importance of cleanliness ; use of preservatives. 

Testing. — Weighing; inetliods of sainpling ; simple and composite 
samples ; deteriuiiiation of the percentage of fat, and of the spocitic 
gravity ; the Gerber Test ; the Lactometer, calculation of percentage of 
total solids from percentage of fat and specific gravity ; calculation of 
averages. 

2. The principles and practice of milk recording ; the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s scheme ; why accuracy in detail is essential ; discussion 
of the duties of recorders, with a study of the forms which must be 
kept; milk record certificates and register of dairy cows ; interpretation 
of milk records ; calculation of herd averages ; marking of cows ; calf 
find bull marking scheme ; methods of keeping food records. 

(b) Practical Work. 

Actual unlk recording; the taking of simple and composite samples 
under various conditions ; deterruinatiun of the percentage of fat 
(Gerber method) and the specific gravity ; calculation of total solids ; 
use of the Kichinond scale; visits to* farms, evening and morning, to 
weigh milk and make the necessary entries ; checking records ; detec- 
tion of errors and abnormal results ; keeping food records and calcu- 
lating cost of feeding and cost of food per gallon of milk. 

At the conclusion of the course the authorities of the 
University College, Reading, will notify in writing those students 
who have satisfied their instructors as to their industry and 
general ability, and who have passed both the theoretical and 
practical examination held during the closing days. 

Tuition Fee and Residence. — The tuition fee for the course 
will be £3. Board and residence is obtainable in the neighbour- 
hood of the college at rates varying from jCl 15s. to £2 5s, per 
week, and a list of lodgings will be sent to inquirers on application 
to the Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture. University College, 
Reading, to whom applications for admittance to the course 
should be forwarded before 15th February, 1922. 
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THE NEED FOR LIME AND HOW TO 
MEET IT.--IL 

B, H. Bedell. 

In an article on this subject in the J une issue of this Journal, 
the writer showed in what way the urgent need for more agri- 
cultural lime could be met by farmers who were so situated that 
they could utilise a portable limestone grinding plant. It is 
now proposed to describe, in the briefest outline, the principal 
features of larger and permanent limestone-grinding plants, 
and give some particulars of lime kiln construction, and the 
process of lime burning. 

Permanent Agricultural Limestone Plants.— In cases in 
which the probable locaJ demand for ground limestone warrants 
the installation of a fixed plant to be owned by a farmers* 
co-operative association, or by a company making a business 
of grinding limestone, it will alwavs be necessary, except when 
chalk is being dealt with, to elaborate the plant more than was 
considered expedient in the case of the portable types described 
in the previous article, and to produce a more fiilcly-ground 
product. To this end the stone must be broken down to about 
1-inch cube before it is passed into the mill for fine grinding. 

The lay-out of the plant will therefore be somewhat as 
follows : — 

(a) Receiving hopper and cliutc into wliich quarry skips tip the rough 

stone, delivering into — 

(b) Jaw l)reaker, reducing stone to 2J-in. cube. 

(c) Elevator, raising broken stone to — 

{( 1 ) Small breaker, or rolls discharging directly into feed hopper of — 

(e) Fine-grinding mill from which the stone dust is raised l)y an elevator 
into storage bins from which it can b * loaded directly into wagons 
or baggtui through propeily constructed safjking rrmuths. 

In the case of small plants, a second jaw breaker or rolls 
can frequently be omitted by setting the first lireaker to pro- 
duce material fine enough to feed directly into the fine-grinding 
mill. 

With regard to (h) and (d) little need be said, since these are 
quite starudard pieces of plant with which every quarry manager 
is familiar. The fine grinding, however, presents many 
problems, the answers to which are only now being wwked 
out. There are, broadly speaking, three types of mill which 
in modern practice are considered in connection with this work. 

First, there is the High-Speed Mill in which the stone is ground 
between steel surfaces somewhat after the principle of a pestle 
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aM mortar. Ruch mills are represented by “ The Griffin,” 

Bradley ” and “ Fuller Lehigh.” In those, the stone is 
crushed, peraiissed and ground, while at the same time, the 
ground product is being constantly stirred up and thrown 
against a screen which determines the maximum size of a 
particle which can pass out of the mill. If an excessively fine 
product is not demanded, such mills ofler a cheap and efficient 
means of reducing the stone, provided care is used in their 
selection and types which involve the use of bearings wuthin 
the grinding chamber arc avoided, since it is obviously difficult 
to exclude du^-t from them if they are running in the midst of it. 

The second type is tlie Ball Mill, in which the stone is 
broken by percussion in a chamber in which there are a numl^er 
of steel balls. The inside of the chamber is lined with steel 
plates set to foim a series of steps upon which the balls fall 
as the chamber rotates. The outside is encircled by a wire 
screen. The ground product is continuously subjected to screen- 
ing, so that only those particles whadi are still too large to go 
through the screen are retained in the mill for further reduc- 
tion This mill produces normally a product very similar to 
that obtained by the use of the first type described, but owing 
to the rather more rigorous screening, the proportion of 
” fines,” that is, of material very much finer than the mesh of 
the screen used, is rather smaller than with the first type. 
Thih is not an advantage from the agricultural point of view. 

The third type is known as tin* Short Tube Mill. It 
consists of a slowly-revolving steel drum, wdtb a slightly 
inclined axis, in wliich originally pebbles were used as the 
grinding medium. The stone is fed in slowly at one end, and 
finds its \^’ay through the drum to the other end as the drum 
rotates, the rate of teed l)eing adjusted so that by the time the 
stone reaches the far end of the machine, it is ground by 
attrition between the pel)bl<*s to the required state of sub- 
division. 

The last few years have ])roduced two modifications of this 
class of mill. In the first place, steel or chilled cast iron* balls 
have, to a large extent, replaced pebbles, and in the sec6rid 
place, a direct air draught through the drum is fiequently pro- 
vided to bring about air separation of the finest dust as it is 
formed. In this way the output of a given mill can frequently 
be increased by 15 to 20 per cont. while scarcely interfering 
with the quality of the product. Bnless the fine dust is removed 
in this way it continues to be dragged round until it finds it$ 
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way out with the bulk of the material, thus taking up valuable 
space which might be better occupied by stone particles still 
requiring reduction. Mills of this type can be employed when 
a very fine product is aimed at, such as would leave 5 per cent, 
residue on a 60 screen or finer. 

A grinding plant to deliver 60 tons of ground stone a day, 
and consisting of machines similar to those described, would 
require approximately 100 h.p. to operate it, and the actual 
quarry and mill costs involved in producing the ground material 
should not amount to more than about 8s. per ton. To this 
must be added sums representing overhead charges, including 
interest on capital and maintenance of plant. 

The qualities of stone suitable for agricultural purposes, the 
degree of fineness of grinding, the chemical composition, etc., 
have all been dealt with in the previous article, to which 
reference should be made. Following this brief sketch of the 
means available for increasing the supplies of ground limestone, 
an outline may now be given of the plant and processes used 
in preparing quicklime, devoting particular attention to kilns 
and methods most likely to be of service to agriculturists who 
recognise the necessity of cheap lime, and are prepared to take 
the necessary steps to burn it for themselves. 

Lime Burning. — The very ancient craft of lime burning con- 
sists in heating any fairly pure limestone or chalk (CaCO^) to 
a temperature high enough to drive off the carbonic acid gas 
(CO 2 ), which is combined with it, leaving behind the lime or 
calcium oxide (CaOi. It is one of the very simplest of com- 
mercial chemical processes, but it is not, for all that, one which 
can be uniformly carried out without l)oth theoretical know- 
ledge and experience. 

Before describing some of the types of kiln in which the 
burning is done, it will be well to look at the theoretical con- 
siderations which are involved. Carbon dioxide begins to be 
driven off from limestone at a temperature of about 600® C., 
but it is necessary to raise the temperature to somewhere 
between 900® C. and 1,200® 0. in order to make sure that the 
burning is complete. Even so, it is necessary that the stone 
should remain at this temperature for an appreciable time, and 
not simply be hurried through the hottest part of the kiln. The 
effect of either too low a temperature, or a too rapid passage 
through the reaction zone (as that part of the kiln is called 
where the highest temperature is attained), is the production of 
lima in which there is a large amount of ' ' core,*' composed of 
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the centre parts of the larger pieces of limestone which have 
not given up the whole of their carbon dioxide. Although it 
is necessary to raise the stone to a high temperature in order 
to complete the reaction, it is not always safe to reach the upper 
limit given, for too much heat opens the door to several different 
kinds of trouble. In the first place, a stone which contains 
any appreciable percentage of impurities, such as silica, alumina 
or iron, will be found partially to fuse and to combine with the 
impurities in such a way that it is very slow to slake, and, even 
if it will slake, may be very gr-anular and insoluble. Moreover, 
even a pure calcium carbonate stone if over-burnt will yield a 
granular hydrate, which is much less satisfactory than the 
impalpable powder formed when water in the correct propor- 
tions is added to a well-burnt stone. It is an interesting fact 
that, owung to the combination betwwn the magnesium and 
calcium carbonates in a dolomite breaking up below the 
temperature at which the carbon dioxide is given off, the result- 
ing hydrate is often of the very finest grain, provided of course, 
that the dolomite is free from fusible impurities. 

Arnonvt of Heat required . — Despite the claims of phenomenal 
efficiency put forward by the proprietors of special types of kiln, 
there is a certain minimum amount of heat w’^hich must 
necessarily be supplied to burn a given weight of lime, and 
below this minimnni it is utterly irnposvsilde to go, no matter 
how wonderfully efficient the special kiln recommended mav be. 
In the first ydace, there is the heat required to drive off the 
carbon dioxide from the stone; this amount is exactly known, 
and amounts to 3,255,000 British Thermal Units (B Th.U.) 
per foil of lime, and represents the burning of about 2 cwt. of 
good average coal. This factor is unalterable by skill in kiln 
design, or (;are in operation. Secondly, there is a certain 
amount of heat required to drive off any moisture which may 
be present in the charge and to heat it up to the temfieratiire 
at which the reaction takes place. It is true that some of this 
heat (hut '-never as much as 50 per cent.') may be recover- 
able from the burnt lime as it is cooled in the lower part of the 
Inin. Next, some heat is needed to warm the air used for 
combustion of the fuel to the temperature of the reaction zone. 
Some of this is supplied by the lieat in the cooling lime, but 
some also has to be provided by the fuel itself, and although 
in the upper part of the kiln a fair proportion of this heat may 
be recovered in warming the stone before it reaches the reaction 
zone, much heat always escapes with the gases from the top of 
the kiln. 
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Lastly, there are the heat losses due to convection and to 
radiation from the outside surface of the kiln, which can be 
minimised by thick walls containing non-conducting layers, 
but must always represent a very material fraction of the fuel 
bill. 

When all these things are taken into account it is found that, 
in a well-designed kiln, it is not possible to produce a ton of 
lime with less than about SJ cwt. of coal, and it would be safe 
to say that the majority of kilns in England are using nearly 
double this amount. 

When making lime from chalk, the amount of moisture 
commonly present in the chalk is so great that the necessity 
for its evaporation has an appreciable effect upon the amount 
of coal burned. An additional f cwt. of coal per ton of lime 
produced is the calculated amount required for this purpose in 
the case of a normally damp chalk. 

Types of Kilns. — There are innumerable designs of kilns, 
whieli hove been more or less successfully used since the earliest 
system of burning lime in open clamps (not yet quite 
abandoned in this country) gave place to more economical 
methods. They range from tiny pot kilns, containing only two 
or three tons of lime, to enormous shaft kilns with a daily 
output of a hundred tons. 

Pot Kilns . — In the small pot kilns, w'hich have a more or 
less egg-shaped interior, the limestone and the fuel are put in 
in alternate layers. The first layer of limestone is laid (domed 
if tliere are no iron bars supporting the charge) on top of a thick 
layer of fuel snj)ported on the kindling. When the kiln is full 
the fire is started and allowed to burn itself out. This method 
is very wasteful of fuel, but where only a small quantity of lime 
is needed, it is often the cheapest way of producing it at the 
spot w^here it is required. The chief difficulty that will be 
encountered in attempting to revive this simple practice is •in 
obtaining the services of a lime burner who has enough 
experience to be able to superintend the process. Little kilns 
of this type are usually built of limestone or some other local 
stone and are not lined with fire-brick. The surface of the 
stone usually spalls off, particularly at first, but a more or less 
refractory slag then forms and seems to act as a preservative 
for the deeper layers of the stone. The somew^hat ruinous 
remains of kilns of this type can be seen in almost all parts 
of our countryside. 

One source of loss in these kilns is the fact that the kiln, as 
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well as the stone to be burned, has to be heated afresh for each 
charge. Despite this defect, there are much larger intermittent 
kilns of more elaborate design, which are occasionally used for 
burning special limes, although it is doubtful whether their use 
(*an ever be justified for agricultural lime, whatever their merita 
may be when used for hydraulic. 

Draw Kihis . — The type of kiln in which the agriculturist is 
most likely to be interested is the shaft or draw-kiln. Here 
the pi'ocess is continuous, not necessarily in the sense that the 
kiln is worked night and day, but continuous in the sense that 
tlie fire is only drawn when repairs are needed. Kilns of this 
tyjie are frequently more than 50 feet in height, and should 
never be less than 15 feet, and even at this, the efiiciency is not 
likely to be very high. The kiln is circular in plan and usually 
slightly bottle- shaped, and considerably smaller at the draw eye 
at the bottom tluin it is a little higher up where the greatest 
heat is developed. Tt is alw^ays lined with 9 in. or more of fire 
brick. 

The principle upon which these kilns are worked is that, once 
the kiln is started, alternate layers of limestone and fuel are put 
in at the top in proportion as cooled burned lime is drawn at 
intervals from the bottom. As this is done the contents of the 
kiln slip down and a re-distribution and mixing of stone and fuel 
takes place. Each successive layer of fuel burns evenly and 
regularly as the flame and hot combustion gases from the low^cr 
layers reach up to it. It will be readily undersloofl that in 
order to attain the maximum thermal efficiency it is necessary 
that the bed of burned lime below the reaction zone should be 
deep enough to enable the air entering the eye of the kiln to 
take up most of its heat before it is drawn.'’ In this way 
the air which reaches the fire is well warmed (on the regenera- 
tive principle) before it enters the “ reaction zone,” which is 
anything from 5 to 15 feet in depth, depending on the size of* 
kiln and rate of working. Above this zone there should be 
room for a deep bed of mixed fuel and stone, through which the 
hot gases ])ass before they leave the kiln. In their passage they 
impart to it a large proportion of the heat which they carry, 
with the result that the stone is well heated before the actual 
burning takes place. 

Coal producing much gas is liable to lose an important part^ 
of its calorific value during its passage with the stone through 
this pre-heating section of the kiln. If this defect be 
regarded there is probably no type of kiln better calculated to** 
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give a maximum yield of lime per ton of fuel burned. In order 
to avoid this loss and to obtain certain other advantages in the 
way of more direct control over the temperature, many kilns 
have been built, in which by one means or another, the stone 
is pre-heated by the waste gases before the fuel is mixed with it. 

Ring-Fired Kilns , — One of the most thermally efficient, and 
perhaps most effective ways of pre-heating the stone alone, 
consists in building a kiln in such a way that the pre-heating 
section is of pronouncedly smaller diameter than the reaction 
zone, the step in size being made as sudden as possible, with 
the result that the stone, as it descends from the small part 
into the larger, leaves a considerable space between itself and 
the increased diameter of the kiln wall, into which it is possible 
to introduce the fuel, as required, by means of sloping passages 
in the kiln wall, fitted with fire doors. The re-distribution of 
the lime blocks, as they tumble down from above is relied upon 
to produce a sufficiently even mixture of stone and fuel. The 
distribution is, however, not usually as uniform in such kilns 
as when the coal and lime are fed together into the top of the 
kiln. There is therefore a definite limit to the ratio, diameter 
to depth of the reaction zone in kilns of this type. 

In the case of each kiln so far described, the product as it 
comes through the eye is a mixture of lime and ashes. When 
the lime is exclusively for agricultural use, there is little dis- 
advantage in this, and in any case a separation of the small 
lime and ashes can always be effected by handling it with forks 
when loading. 

Separate Furnace Kilns , — In this kiln the lime is delivered in 
a purer condition than in the kilns described above, and is quite 
free from ash. This is accomplished by arranging that the 
fuel itself never comes in contact with the stone. It is burnt 
in furnaces built in the kiln wall, but out of the line of direct 
descent of the stone. By this means the gases from the 
furnaces containing the whole of the heat generated by the 
fuel (except a small proportion lost by radiation from the 
furnace crown and walls) enter the kiln through aperatures in 
the side at the bottom of the “ reaction zone here they 
mingle with the stone and pass up through the kiln, pre- 
heating the descending charge in the ordinary way. The 
regenerative principle can only be applied, however, if fans 
are used to draw the air for the furnace through the cooling 
lime. This system has the advantage that any type of fu^I 
which may be available in the district can be us^, and the 
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control of the process, from the temperature point of view, is 
very complete. Such a kiln can have the fires banked and be 
shut down at night with very small loss, and can be started up 
again in the morning, which advantage is not usually shared 
by the gas-fired kilns, next described. * 

Gas-Fhcd Kilns . — The cleanliness and ease of temperature 
control which are associated with kilns fired with producer gas, 
have rendered them very popular in the case of large lime 
plants, although it is questionable whether even in these cases 
the thermal efficiency can be as high as in the best types of 
coal-fired kilns. Tt is clear that the radiation losses from the 
gas producers must be an additional net dead loss in comparison 
with kilns in which the whole thermal process is confined within 
the kiln walls. The restriction of the ratio, diameter •— depth 
of the reaction zone, is even more limited in the case of these 
and the separate furnace kilns than with ring-fired kilns above 
referred to; otherwise the system is, in many ways, ideal. The 
lime produced is particularly free from any combination with 
combustion products from the fuel, and ‘is of course without 
any ash. Since this system of firing is not likely to be adopted 
by small agricultural lime works, it is not proposed to dw'ell 
further upon its merits or demerits. 

The Hoffmann and Rotary Kilns . — Two other types of kilns 
occasionally used for the production of agricultural lime should 
be mentioned, although in neither case arc they to be recom- 
mended for small installations. The first of these is the 
Hoffmann Kiln, in which selected blocks of limeslone arc care- 
fully stacked in such a way that passages are left for combus- 
tion gases and fuel in a series of chambers built in a ling. By 
a rather complicated arrangement' of dampers, the various 
compartments of the kiln are brought into operation in 
sequence. Air is drawn through chambers in which the lime, 
still hot from being burnt, gives up its heat to it before passing 
into the chamber corresponding to the reaction zone, and the 
combustion gases pass on from this through chambers where 
the limestone is being pre-heated. Fuel is fed through openings 
in the tops of the chambers. The system produces excellent 
lime, but the labour of staeJeing the stone and the large radiation 
losses render the production of cheap agricultural lime 
impossible. 

The Rotary Kiln is the last to be described. It is like a 
cement kiln in principle and construction. Small limestone 
from 1| in. down, is fed into the end of a long, rotatii^ 
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steel drum lined with fire-brick, and in its passage is burnt to 
lime in contact with the flame produced at the opposite end of 
the kiln by means either of powdered coal or producer gas. The 
thermal efficiency is not very good and the upkeep is high. 
Such kilns arc only useful to large quarry installations, where 
the small stone is a by-product, and unless converted into lime 
in this way, would be unsaleable. 

Practical Kiln Construction.— Pot or shaft kilns can often be 
built so that natural support for three sides can be obtained by 
setting the kilns in a recess excavated in a cliflf or bank; the 
front then remains the only structural part requiring special 
care. The charge exercises a bursting pressure much as water 
would do, and in tall shaft kilns great care must be taken that 
the front (usually flat on the outside) is well held up either by 
buttresses or by anchor ties connected by steel joists and well 
fixed in the rock at the back ends. Kilns which are without 
natural support are best finished circular and either held in 
by stout steel straps at frequent intervals or preferably encased 
in a ferro-concreto shell. 

Kilns for heavy and continuous duty should be lined with 
fire lumps 12 in. or 15 in. from front to back and, say, 6 in. 
deep in the courses over the area of the reaction zone; other- 
wise* ordinary fire brick laid in courses of headers will be found 
suitable. An ordinary brick backing should come next to this 
and then an expansion joint, say | in. to 1 in. wide extending 
all iound and for the whole height of the kiln, should follow. 

The joint is best filled with carefully selected and completely 
burned clinker screened through i in. mesh and rejected on 
i in. mesh screen. This joint is useful in that it allows the 
inevitable expansion and contraction of the lining to take place 
without cracking the external shell, and also presents a very 
useful check to the conduction of heat from the lining wall out- 
wards. Between the bricks surrounding the expansion joint and 
the oxtenial supporting shell (be it of reinforced concrete, stone, 
or brick), there is a space of variable thickness and section 
which must be filled, since thick walls are needed to keep the 
heat in, but the substance used is largely a matter of indiffer- 
ence, and in the writer’s experience has ranged from good 
brick and masonry down through sun-dried clay lumps to quarry 
waste tipped in, without having any observable effect on the 
utility of the kiln. 

Most draw kilns are open topped, but some have hoods,, 
end some have a steel or other light shaft erected abovo 
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tho hood. Hoods are apt lo prove dangerous to the men 
•charging the kiln by reason of the gases which collect in them, 
and unless the situation of the kiln is ill chosen with reference 
to the prevailing winds, hoods are best avoided. 

The taller the kiln the better it is for draught, regenerative, 
^nd pre-heating efficiency, but there are two important limita- 
tions— ~(1) great height without proportionate increase in 
diameter so increases the radiating surface per unit capacity 
of kiln that the heat losses begin to increase, and (2) height 
must be proportioned to the resistance which the particular 
stone ofiFers to crushing both ])efore and after it is burnt. This 
consideraion , if neglected, may lead to so much breaking up 
and packing of the charge that the draught is destroyed. 

It is possible to burn a fairly crushable stone, such as oolite 
or chalk, in a tall kiln if either of the following devices are 
resoiied to : — (a) The kiln lining may be made elliptical in plan 
in such a way that the major axis shrinks and the minor expands 
until they have changed places as it descends the kiln; (h) A 
pair of obstructing rounded shouldejs may be formed in the* 
lining so that the charge descends by a slightly zig-zag motion. 
By the use of either (a) or (h) much of the weight of tlie charge 
is taken upon the kiln walls rather than upon the lime in. or 
•below, the reaction zone, and crushing is thereby minimised. 

Single and therefore unsymmetrj(jal draw eyes are objection- 
able, particularly in short kilns, liecanse they cause uneven 
draught and descent of the charge. An arched cinuilar passage 
entered from the front and built in tlie thickness of the wall 
at the base of the kiln has been successfully einploNod to enable 
four draw eyes to be conveniently worked iu each of ii battery 
of kilns with access to the front only. The size of the stone 
/iomposing the charge may increase with the size of kiln. In 
a big kiln it is possible to burn thoroughly large blocks of stone 
which would leave a large residue of core if calcined in a small 
kiln. The more nearly the blocks are cubical (not flakes) and 
the more uniform they are in size the better will be the draught; 
a lot of small stuff in the charge fills the voids and makes a 
good draught impossible. The fuels which can be used in 
shaft kilns are limited to anthracite (small anthracite or 

culm ” is usually employed), hard steam coal, and gas coke. 

Treatment of the Lime* — Now that lime is so cjornparatively 
.expensive a product it is no longer reasonable to distribute it 
in lumps over the land and leave time and the weather to effect 
mx even distribution, which, it may be added to their discredit, 
they nfever did accomplish. Something must always be done 
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to get the lime into a fine enough condition to apply with a 
distributor. Tt may be ground (in a disintegrator),* or slaked 
to form the hydrate Ca(OH)jj. There is only one method 
known to the writer by which lime may be ground without 
making so much dust that the tending of the plant is almost 
beyond human endurance, and that one method consists in 
mounting the disintegrator on the top of a large air- and dust- 
tight storage bin (with sacking mouths at the bottom always 
sealed by ground lime). A wooden or sheet metal tube is led 
from the top of the bin into the feed mouth of the disintegrator. 
This tube suffices to return the dust-laden air, which 
circulated by the fanning action of the disintegrator, to the 
machine again, and no air escapes to carry with it irritating 
lime dust. This arrangement obviates settling chambers, dust, 
balloons, etc., with all their inefficiency and expensive upkeep. 

If it is decided to produce the hydrate, there is no necessity 
for a small concern to invest in any of the numerous hydrators. 
The essential thing is that water should be added in the right 
cjiiantity and the right way to the lime when it is freshly burnt. 
The quantity of water needed is a hundred gallons per ton of 
quicklime. Theory requires that only 72 gallons should be 
added, but it is necessary in practice to allow for the water lost 
in steam, which is given off when the lime and water have been 
in contact for a short time. A good deal of evaporation also 
occurs during the mixing. 

Many different methods of adding the water lo the lime have 
been advocated, but if the correct proportion of water is strictly 
adhered to and an even distribution, followed by a thorough 
mixing, is secured, it matters little what the exact procedure 
may be. After mixing, the lime should be left undisturbed for 
24 hours to allow the reaction to complete itself. Then, if the 
product is to be applied by means of a distributer, it must he 
screened through a } in. or even finer screen to remove core, 
ash, flints, etc. 

Ijime hydrated in this way is an excessively fine, dry powder 
and can be sftfely stored in bags, as it will not swell like ground 
quicklime' and burst the bags. It only takes up carbon dioxide 
from the air very slowly; not more than about 4 per cent, is 
found to be converted to the cartonate after exposure to the 
air in bags for a whole year. It therefore almost ranks with 
ground limestone so far as its convenience in handling and its 

* For deaoriptton of these machines see the June issue of the 

(p. my 
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keeping qualities are concerned. It has an advantage over the 
former in that Ijhree-quarters of a ton of hydrated lime is 
chemically equivalent to a ton of ground limestone. One ton 
of pure burnt lime becomes 26J cwt. when it is hydrated, and 
it will therefore be seen that there is no reason why the farmer 
should pay fancy prices for the hydrate, which he can quite 
easily prepare himself from lump lime, or alternatively, why 
he should trouble to obtain ground lime, which not infrequently 
is largely composed of ground-up “ core ** (carbonate), ashes 
and air-slaked ‘‘ small lime,’* and for which he is usually 
charged at least 5s. a ton above the price of good lump lime. 


SUFFOLK SHEER 

8. E. Sherwood. 

That which first attracts one in the Suffolk sheep is ifs thorough- 
bred appearance. The head, the legs below the knee and hocks 
are bare of wool and covered with fine, jet-black, glossy (not 
mossy) hair. The face is long, with a fine muzzle, especially 
in the ewe — indicative of a good breeder and milker. The eye 
is bright and full, the ears are thin, silky and alert, not droop- 
ing. When in full fleece the sheep bears a wealth of fine, dense 
wool, not shading oft' into dark wool or hair but clearly defined 
from the black head and legs and noted for its pure whiteness, 
fineness, elasticity and strength. The whole carriage is alert, 
showing stamina and quality. Indicative of the latter is the 
fine but strong, flat, clean bone of the’ leg. The skin is fine, 
soft and pink. 

History and Progress. — The breed originated by the mating 
of the native horned ewes of Norfolk with Southdown rams. 
This is recorded by Arthur Young in his General View of the 
Agriculture of the County of Suffolk published in 1797 ; and the 
famous Coke of Norfolk was one who made the experiment. 
The resulting cross was immediately recognised as a fine 
butcher’s sheep and soon became popular in East Anglia. By 
process of further crossing and selection a fixed type was 
evolved, and the Suffolk has been recognised as a pure breed 
since 1810. In 1886 all interests were united by the formation 
of the Suffolk Sheep Society and systematic keeping of records,, 
and the breed quickly made its mark among the other breeda 
of Great Britain. 
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The annual carcass competitions of the London Smithfield 
Club are the supreme test of the meat-producing value of the 
various British breeds, and the results are of world- wide 
importance. The primary aim of the Club is To encourage 
the selection and breeding of the best and most useful animals 
for the production of meat and to test their capabilities in 
respect to early maturity.” At that Show in 1890 the first 
prize Suffolk wethers showed the highest percentage of carcass 
to gross live weight of any breed, and from that time onwards 
the breed has made steady and uninterrupted progress and has 
a record of successes in those competitions as mutton producers 
which to-day place it ahead of all other British breeds. Since 
the commencement of the competitions Suffolks and Suffolk 
crosses have won half the championships and reserves for 
championship; Suffolk lambs have, since 1900, won two-thirds 
of all the prizes in the short-wool lamb class; and Suffolks 
crossed with no less than ten different breeds have won half the 
total awards in the crossbred classes. 

Factors in Improvement.— One of the first steps taken to bring 
about the improvement of the breed, and at that time a unique 
one, was the institution of flock competitions. Breeding flocks 
compete for challejige cuips according to their size. The 
Bristol champion challenge cup is awarded each year for the 
best flock in the competition and another cup for the best ewe 
lambs. All flocks are inspected prior to first registration and 
every fourth year subsequently. This has done a very great 
deal to raise and maintain the general standard. No sheep is 
recognised as a purebred Suffolk unless it has the Society’s 
registered mark and registered flock number of breeder tattooed 
in the left ear. 

Popularity. — From the first the Suffolk l^as given evidence of 
its value as a good coloniser. As early as 1895, rams, lambs 
and ewes bred in France won first and special prizes at the 
Boulogne Agricultural Society’s Show in open competition with 
other breeds. Reports from Canada and North America, 
Australasia, Chile, Peru, Brazil, South Africa and other places 
all testify to the remarkable way in which this breed adapts 
itself to its environment. Its adaptability to varying soils and 
climates — due to its inherent hardiness— is exemplified in the 
way it has spread over the whole of the Britirfi Isles, there 
being to-day registered flocks in no less than fifty-four counties. 
The Society’s show ^d sale record points to the lively interest 
exhibited in these sheep all over the country; not only a* tbd 
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Boyal, the Highland, the Eoyal Ulster, Royal Dublin and lead- 
ing County shows is this breed stjongly represented, but in 
oompetition with other breeds at smaller shows and sales all 
over the country the Suffolk holds its own and its excellence for 
crossing purposes is evidenced. 

The high level of prices for the general run of Suffolk sheep 
is probably unexcelled by any otlier breed. At the four 
principal lamb sales in 1920, 6,013 ewe lambs averaged 
£6 18s. 4d. with a top price of X*40 per head for twenty. The 
6,728 two-tooth ewes sold at the three principal ewe sales 
averaged XIO 6s. 9d. with a top pjice of £Gt per head for ten, 
while 1,800 older ewes averaged from X8 to £14. At the five 
principal sales of ram lambs, 1,255 averaged £22 9s. 6d. with 
a top price of £399. Jn 1921 Suffolks shared with all breeds 
in the general drop in values, but the keenness of the interest 
is unabcited and new flocks are continually being established. 

The following facts are indicative of the way the Suffolk has 
been taken up by Scottish breeders and graziers. Ten years 
ago one solitary registered flock held the field in the North; 
lo-day, from' Yorkshire northwards to the Cromarty-Firth, 
there are nearly 40 registered flocks and every promise of 
extension. Scotsmen are among the principal buyers at the 
Society’s sales, in 1919 taking ram lambs at 135, 200 and 
390 guineas, and in 1920 at 105, 150, 190, 200, 210 and 250 
guineas. That these prices have not been given in vain is 
proved by the success of Scottish flo(*ks in show and sale yard. 
The exhibit of Suffolk sheep at the Highland Society’s Show 
is one of high merit, while those who have ventured to send 
South to the Royal and Smithfield Shows have taken high 
positions. At the Kelso ram sales in 1920. 361 Suffolk ram 
lambs, mostly bred in Scotland, averaged £22 16s. 7d. with a 
top price of £170. One-quarter of the whole of the awards 
won by Suffolk crosses at Smithfield have been won by Suffolk- 
Cheviot crosses from the North, while fiom August onwards 
Suffolk crosses frequently top the northern lamb sales. Suffolks 
and Suffolk crosses have won the championship eight times and 
reserve for championship seven times at the Scottish National 
Pat Stock Show. In 1919 Suffolks and Suffolk crosses were 
champions at Smithfield, Edinburgh and York. In Ireland the 
breed also does well : there are to-day registered flocks in 
13 counties, and though they do not realise such high prices 
as in Great Britain they might do so if breeders brought them 
out in PS good a condition and in show form. A few recognise 
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the necessity of doing this and reap the rew ard — both as a good 
advertisement and also in prize money and sales — but as a rule 
they are not done ’* well enough. 

It is reasonable to believe that the Suffolk would not have 
spread as it has done nor won such suecess in competition with 
other breeds w^ere it not for the (jombination of fine qualities 
it possesses. Its hardiness is proved by its success as a 
eoloniser. In point of early maturity, well-grazed hoggets, 
under usual farming conditions, at the age of 8 to 10 months 
yield 78 to 84 lb. of dressed carcass, and the leading position 
maintained in the Smithfield carcass tests as above detailed is 
proof positive of it. The fecundity of the Suffolk, due to its 
Norfolk ancestry, is proverbial. Asa New South Wales breeder 
well puts it : 

•‘The lieauty of thin bree<l (I am referriiig to its bank account 
beauty) is that it produces both quantity and (piality. My experience 
lias been that single lambs are unusual, twins usual and triplets not 
uncomnion.*’ 

The average for all registered flocks for 88 years is 133.01 per 
cent, of lambs reared. 

Wool. — The fleece as described above spiiiH 5(Vs in Bradford 
counts. Mr. W. T. Hitch, Technical Instructor, American 
Wool Improvement Association, waiting on January 15th, 1921, 
savB : 

“Your suniples of Suffolk wool, both ewe and hogget, are the best 
types of medium Down wools which I have tested during the past ten 
years, either in .Australasia, South Africa, South America, Canada or the 
United States. The length is good, the cliaractor excellent and the 
density is wonderful, while the colotir, strengtli and elasticity leave 
nothing to he desireil in Down wool.” 

Writing again on February 14th after testing the second 
prize fl'^'eoe at the Darlington Royal Show, he says: 

“The crimp and lustre is good enough to satisfy the most fastidious 
' judge of Down wool.*’ 

Mr. J. Thomson Stephen, wool expert, Tjektester, writing 
in the Marh Lane Express, December 1st, 1919, said : 

Ti»e various crosses of Suffolk sheep yield fleeces of grand character. 
Suffolk rams aie very impressive in imparting their characteristic, to the 
wool of the sheep with which they are crossed.. During the wool sales, 
where fine wools of the highest character in the kingdom are shown, a 
very large proportion were half-breds by Suffolk rams. 1 made a very 
careful inspection of these half-bred Suffolk lots, and in every instance 
they commanded the top prices of tlie day. They produce yarns of what 
is known as 57 to 58 counts, and these are the very qualities most in 
favour forfall the huest gi'adea of sound and durable hosiery fabrics.’ 
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Tn the opinion of Mr. S. B. Hollings, a Bradford wool 
expert : 

“A Suffolk Heoce posBesscs exceotliiip^ly good, sound commercial 
cliaractoiistics. The quality is good 56 ’s, the staple is nice length, sound 
and altogether ideal for hosiery purposes. So long as such fleeces aie 
grown there will always be a healthy market, for wool of this chara<jter 
is more appreciated to-day than ever.” 

The average yield of Suffolk wool (washed) is for flock ewes 
from T)} lb. to 6 lb., and for Bhearling ewes first clip 7 lb. per 
head. The fleeces of sheep that are extra well done will weigh 
Blightly more. Tt is among the top price wools in Great Britain 
to-day. 

Management. — All the leading flock-masters letain the best 
ewe lambs of their own breeding, in most cases keeping con- 
siderably more than they require, for selection to make up the 
floc‘k the following year, as it is impossible to tell for certain 
until then which will grow into the best sheep. The flock is 
..jna.de up a. few weeks before mating, which in ram breeding 
flocks c'ommences August 7th. The whole flock is carefully 
pxainined, all defective ewes being drafted, such as those with 
bad udders, delicate constitutions, unsatisfactory breeders, old 
and bi’oken mouthed, etc. To facilitate this, ewes are some- 
times earmarked as defective when in the lambing pen, as 
faults may be noticed then that might be overlooked at time of 
drafting. The shearling ewes are then very carefully examined 
to ensure that the very best are selected for making up the 
flock to the required number. Every year the utmo.‘=!t care 
should be taken to ensure that the .flock is in a sound and 
healthy condition, and the ewes of as good a type and character 
as possible. If this is not done every year the flock will be 
sure to deteriorate. 

The greatest care is taken in the selection of the rams. Good 
home-bred rams may be, and often are, used. There is muth 
to be said in favour of this, as one knows exactly how they 
are brenl. If and wdien outside blood is necessary every effort 
is made to secure the best without too great a consideration as 
to price. Earn lambs are chiefly used, but when one has 
proved a good sire it is used for several years. 

It is advisable that the ewes should mate quickly to get a 
uniform lot of lambs born as early in the year as possible. The 
best of these are pushed on for exhibition at the shows and all 
the ram lambs kept going until the sales, the competition being 
very keen. The best of the ram lambs will we%h from 10 to 
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12 stone by 1st June. To ensure quick mating it 
best that the ewes should not be in too high a condition. About 
a week before the rams are turned in the ewes should be put 
on good feed, nice aftermath grass or cattle-fed pasture or any 
fresh ground available, such as stubbles, with a fold of rape or 
thousand-headed kale. 

Tt is found very beneficial if the flock can get an entire change 
for a short time on a farm that has been free from sheep for 
some time. Tf good, sound marshes are available that have not 
been sheep fed during the spring and early summer, flocks may 
be sent there to great advantage during the late summer and 
autumn, but many flock-masters have not this opportunity. 
About November the principal food is white turnips, with a nm 
on stubbles, grass or heath land. A month before lambing a 
little trough food is given, about } lb. per head of crushed oats, 
linseed cake and bran or malt culms mixed, to bring the ewes 
to the lambing pen with a plentiful supply of milk. 

Some farmers have a permanent lambing yard, but it is 
preferable to have a fresh site yearly and as near the feed as 
possible. This is formed by standing two or three corn stacks 
on the selected site, pitching the straw to form shelter from 
the north and east winds. The yard is then built round this, 
separate pens being made for the ewes to come in as they 
lamb. Care is taken to see that the lambs are well mothered 
before turning out. When feeding white turnips before lamb- 
ing, especially if it be a mild winter, the ewes should not be 
allowed too many; they should have a liberal allowance of hay 
or cha.ff, and if the turnips should have a disposition to run, 
that is, the tops shoot up, they should be horse hoed three or 
four days before folding to cut the tap root. During January, 
February and March the chief foods are white turnips, cabbage 
or kale, with a run out on grass, rye or early rye grasses, and 
if not too frosty a few mangolds thrown out. As soon as strong 
enough the Iambs run forward through creeps, getting the pick 
of the food. Lamb troughs are kept in the forward fold and a 
little mixed trough food given, consisting of crushed linseed 
cake, oats and bran; if good clover hay can be spared this should 
be given in addition, either long or chaffed. By April there 
should be a plentiful supply of kale, cabbage, rape and rye 
grass, etc. When the lambs are young the ewes are kept 
generously, having 1 lb. per head daily of trough food, to keep 
up a good supply of milk. This is decrea-sed as the lambs get 
strong and take a good supply of dry food on their own. In 
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May mixed clover and grasses begin to make headway. Early 
ferifolium, rye grasses, etc., should be ready; a good store of 
mangolds must always be available and is an absolute necessity 
if the spring should prove a late one. The chief food for fold- 
ing in June, July and August is tares. This should be drilled 
soon after harvest with a few beans or oats and a succession 
provided during the summer months, always with plenty of 
cabbage and mangolds — mangolds if possible — to last well in 
August. Nothing gives a better bloom to the Iambs than white 
clover or sainfoin, but in some parts of East Anglia this latter 
does not flourish owing to lack of lime in the soil. August, 
which is usually a difficult time, must be thought of months 
ahead, and nothing is a more certain crop at tins time than 
thousand-headed kale. Eape and cabbage may also be provided. 

r consider late summer and September the most trying time 
for flock-masters; flies are insistent enemies even when sheep 
are carefully dipped. Lambs* that are forced for sale are also 
apt to get feverish, breaking out with sore mouths and heads. 
This gives the flies their opportunity. Extreme care and 
attention is then necessary on the part of the shepherd, and 
frequently an entire change of feed is advisable. I should like 
to say that in many cases the ewes are docked far too short. 
The tail should always l)e left long enough to cover up and 
protect the parts. If this is not done and the sheep is at all 
feverish it again gives the fly a special opportunity, and 
irritation is sot up causing great suffering to the ewe. Short 
docking should cease. 

Non-ram-hreeding flocks do not commence lambing until the 
end of February and March, and are treated in much the same 
way, but one does not go to the same heavy expense. 

In conclusion, the mjinagement of a flock requires constant 
care and supervision. Much forethought must be exercised 
for the proper provision of food. No breed is likely to pay 
better than the Suffolk, which is very prolific, while none 
matures more quickly, and few breeds produce such good 
quality mutton. 
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BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

Sandbbs Spbncbb. 

It would appear to be probable that the breeders of Berkshire 
pigs would be able to make good their claim that there has 
existed a so-called Berkshire breed of pigs for a longer period 
than of any other of the present-day breeds, since pigs called 
Berkshires were exhibited at the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Shows nearly seventy years ago. It may be true that there 
was not a separate class for pigs of the Berkshire breed in the 
prize schedule, nor was there a class for any other special breed, 
since the classification is said to have been for white pigs and 
for coloured pigs. 

From the illustrations published at the time, the Berkshire 
pigs which were successful at the earlier shows of the 
Royal Agricultural Society were of a black, red and white 
spotted colour. So far as one can form a judgment from the 
idealised sketches, the Berkshire of that period varied in form 
fpiite as much as in colour from the pig of that breed of to-day, 
as it was lepresentcd as long in the face, with prick ears, long 
body with good hams, rather high on leg and an infinitesimally 
small amount of bone. This length of body and lightness of 
head and offal w^ere together most probably the chief causes 
for the great popularity of the Berkshire pig with the bacon 
curers in lx)th England and Ireland about half a century since. 
The importation of Berkshire boars into the latter country by 
those interested in the bacon curing industry is said to have 
immensely improved the form of the native Irish pig and to 
have vastly increased the proportion of lean to fat in its carcass. 
This most estimable and valuable quality of cutting a large 
proportion of lean to fat meat is still retained to its full extent 
in the present-day Berkshire pig. Of this, abundant evidence 
is yearly afforded in the carcass classes at the Show of the 
Smithfield Club held annually in December at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, w’here year after year the Berkshire exhibits 
have won the champion prizes in competition with nearly all 
the other breeds and crosses of pigs. Not only do we find 
evidence of the grand fleshing qualities of the Berkshire pig 
in the carcass section of this Show, but its success has been 
nearly as great in the live stock section, as most frequently the 
championships have been won by Berkshire pigs or by pigs 
of a first cross or those containing a larger or smaller proportion 
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of Berkshire blood. It has also been claimed that the suit- 
ability of Berkshire pigs for the manufacture of the class of 
bacon most in demand was one of the chief causes of the 
establishment of the large bacon factories which have existed 
for so long a time in Wiltshire and the adjoining counties. . It 
is quite possible that tlie form and quality of the pigs of the 
district may have had some considerable amount of influence 
on the success of the bacon manufacturing industry, but it is 
equally possible that the fine quality of the pork and the large 
proportion of its loan to fat meat, due to the consumption by 
the pigs of the extremely large quantity of dairy offals available, 
may have had an almost equal amount of influence. At the 
present time nearly all the best bacon produced in these islands 
is from pigs kept in districts in which dairying and cheese- 
making are carried on to a large extent. The same remark 
applies to imported bacon, as the best of this is said to be pro- 
duc‘ed in Denmark, Canada and TTolland — in all these countries 
the dnirying interest is specially noticeable. 

This great popularity of the Berkshire pig appears to have 
led to its temporary undoing. Tt became fashionahle amongst 
those men who had amassed fortunes in the United States and 
who in the seventies of the last century expended such large 
sums in the purchase of shorthorn cattle of the Bates and the 
Booth tribes. At the time named the breeding of pedigree 
shorthorns was largely in the hands of men of means and with 
somewhat large establishments where home curing of bacon 
was carried on and where the Berkshire pig had become a 
fa,vourite owing to the high quality of the bacon produced from 
its carcass, p.'irticularly when the pigs had been fed on the dairy 
offals which were alw^ays more or less available in the large 
country houses. What more natural for the breeder of short- 
horns when trading with an American to give a Berkshire pig 
or even two as a “ luck penny on having made a most profit- 
able deal. Further, there is no denying the fact that a well- 
made Berkshire moves and looks the gentleman of the porcine 
brefeds. 

Unfortunately for the breed many of the imported Berkshires 
became the property of Americans who possessed a larger 
amount of money than of knowledge of the practical points of a 
pig.^ They were in ftict mere fanciei's who had taken up the 
breeding and exhibition of stock as a bobby or with a view to 
securing a certain amount of notice and popularity. The power 
to possess something dissimilar to the possessions of other people 
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also may have had a considerable amount of influence. This 
must have been the case or the attempt to transform the 
nseful Berkshire into a short-headed, heavy-shouldered, short- 
backed pug of a pig would never have been attempted. This 
action on the part of the American fanciers might not 
have had so disastrous an effect on the breed had not the 
demand for this “ improved *’ type of Berkshire extended to 
this country and had not our breeders of Berkshires been 
tempted by the extravagant prices offered for the type of pig 
made fashionable in the United States. It must not be 
forgotten that the farmers and many landlords were at that 
time passing through a period of great depression; all kinds of 
farm produce had become greatly reduced in value, whilst the 
seasons had proved of a most unfavourable charac^ter, so that 
the most up-to-date and so-called high fanners had suffered big 
losses and wore thus easilv tempted to spoil the Berkshire pig 
in order to become possessed of a greater number of American 
dollars. Fortunately, this craze for the small black type of 
Berkshire pigs did not cx)ntinuc for any length of time, but 
much barm was done and the popularity of the Berkshire was 
temporarily affected. The fancy for the diminutive Berkshire 
was like most other fancies — short lived. 

The great improvement which had been made in one or two 
other breeds of pigs and the loss of trade together served as 
a stimulus to breeders of Berkshire pigs to regain for their 
favourites the leading |)osition which they had lost. The short 
head, the heavy jowl, the wide shoulders and short backs were 
viewed suspiciously, since these special points had lost favour 
in the States and at the same time rendered their possessors of 
less value on the meat market. The change from the mere 
fancy to the utility type of Berkshire was so promptly and 
tlioroughly carried out that pigs of the breed are now looked 
upon by purveyors of pork as quite the equals of pigs of any 
other breed. There is no doubt that the Berkshire carries a 
large proportion of lean to fat meat; it matures early in life so 
that it is suitable for the London porker trade which requires 
a carcass weighing from 60 to 70 lb., or for those markets in 
which fat pigs up to a weight of 200 lb. are required; the meat 
is of fine quality, the skin is fine and the offals are light. Thus 
the Berkshire is a profitable pig to kill. (Photos face p. 890.) 

There is still one point which needs somewhat more attention 
from the breeders of Berkshire pigs than it appears to have 
received. This is the milking properties of the sows. Hie 
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quantity or the quality — we think it Is the former— which some 
of the sows furnish is not sufficient to rear m the best possible 
manner a litter of ten pigs. Far too frequently the young pigs 
do not make the same amount of growth which pigs of some 
other breeds make ere they are three or four weeks old. This 
shortage of milk is also most probably the cause of that un* 
evenness in size and development which is too often noticeable 
in a litter of Berkshire pigs. A complaint is also made by those 
who make a practice of selling their pigs as weanlings that they 
are too small to attract customers, most of whom look for size 
as an indication of growth in later life, but this apparent defici- 
ency of bulk is largely due to the compactness and evenness of 
form of the Berkshire pigling. 

The standard of excellence issued by the British Berkshire 
Society is as follows : — 

Colour: Black with white on face, feet and tip of tail. 

Skin: Fine and free from wrinkles. 

Hair: Long, fine and plentiful. 

Head: Moderately short, face chialed, snout broad; and mde between the- 
ej^es and ears. 

Ears: Fairly large, carried erect or slightly inclined forward and fringed? 
with fine hair. 

Neck: Medium length, evenly set on shoulders; jirwl full and not heavy. 

Shoulders: Fine and well sloped backwards; free from coarseness. 

Bach: Long and straight, ribs well sprung, sides deep. 

Hams: Wide and deep to hocks. 

Tail: Set high and fairly large. 

Flank: Deep and well let down, and making straight under line. 

Legs and feet: Short, straight and strong, set wide apart and hoofs nearly 
erecJt. 

Imperfections: A perfectly black face, foot or tail. A white ear. A 
crooked jaw. White or sandy spots, or white skin on the body. A 
rose l)ack. A very coarse mane and inbeiit knees. 




Fkj, 2. 'Bevksliire Bow : Also a woll-known |>rizu-\viniK;i. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE HOP CROP. 

I. 

Abthtjb Amos, M.A., 

School of Agriciilture , Cambridge, 

No British crop requires so much skill in cultivation nor so 
much technical and scientific knowledge on the part of the grower 
as the hop ; each stage of the management will, therefore, repay 
the beginner who devotes to it endless observation and study. 

Selection of Site. — The first problem is the selection of the 
site. Hop growing is carried out in well-defined areas, probably 
not so much by reason of the exacting nature of the hop plant 
for soil and meteorological conditions, important as these may 
be, as the fact that the hop requires very specialised skill and 
knowledge both on the part of the grower and also on the part of 
the labourers; beginners will therefore be well advised to start 
operations within or close to a hop district. 

The site should possess a reasonably level surface, so that 
cultivations, and especially spraying, can be conveniently 
carried out. It should not be too exposed to the prevailing 
winds, or the crop may suffer great damage during growth and 
still more just before the picking of the hops; a well-sheltered 
situation is desirable or otherwise a situation that can be arti- 
ficially well “ lewed ” by a poplar hedge or other device. A 
poplar hedge, properly cared for, grows very rapidly, but should 
nevertheless be planted two or three years before the hops so 
that it may begin to function as soon as. the hops require 
protection. 

The soil should be of considerable depth so that the deeply 
penetrating hop roots may get down several feet into the sub- 
soil and thus be able to supply the growing plant with moisture 
during periods of drought. In some cases this depth of soil may 
be dispensed with if the rock below is weathered and of a brashy 
nature so that the hop roots can still penetrate deeply; with this 
exception shallow soils are not suitable for hops. The texture of 
the soil may vary considerably ; the best soil is a calcareous %am, 
free- working and yet retentive of moisture, but in such districts 
as the Weald of Kent and parts of Herefordshire certain varieties 
of hope are grown on heavy clay soils with great success. Light 
sands and gravels, and sour or badly drained soils are not suitable 
for hops. Per the successful growth of hops, the soil must be 
very rich both in plant food and in humus. It is preferaWe that 
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the original soil should be of this nature, and for this reason 
freshly-ploughed grass (provided wireworms are controlled) may 
provide a suitable situation for hops. In other circumstances 
the fertility may be artificially supplied by the use of dung, 
dung-substitutes and other artificial manures. 

Another essential condition is adequate drainage; in the case 
of hops the water table should not be closer to the surface than 
30 in. This means that if artificial drainage is necessary the 
drain pipes should be laid 8 ft. below the general level of the 
surface. In any case if artificial drainage is required, it should 
be carried out before the hops are planted so that the subsoil may 
be brought into proper shape before the roots of the hops begin 
to grow. 

Consideration should also be given to the situation of the 
field in respect of access for carting water for washing or spraying, 
travelling of pickers, carting hops to the oast, etc. 

Preparation of the Site. — Before any other steps are taken 
the field should be mapped and a careful plan made, upon which 
should be recorded not only the sequence of varieties it is pro- 
posed to plant but also details relating to the type and construc- 
tion of the wirework contemplated (see Methods of Training 
Hops*), width and position of roadways, gangways, width of 
alleys and spacing between plants; this may need revision as new 
factors arise, but the existence of such a record in advance helps 
to prevent foolish omissions when actual planting occurs — omis- 
sions which can only be rectified at considerable expense. 

Mention has already been made of the importance of drainage 
well in advance of planting ; in close association with this careful 
attention should be given to the texture of the soil. In prepara- 
tion for the preceding crops, ploughing should be increased in 
depth so as to provide a deeper root range for hops when 
planted; once also during this preliminary period it will be well 
to subsoii-plough the field, or alternatively use the steam culti- 
vator to its fullest deptli, care being taken that such deep 
cultivation is undertaken only when the subsoil is sufficiently 
dry to benefit by it. This deep cultivation, followed by the 
dee^ root-growth of the crops, will leave the soil in better 
condition for the growth of the hop roots and will render the 
drainage much more efficient. 

During this period also the fertility of the field should be 
increased by the application of dung and other organic manures 

♦ Mr. Amos will contribute an article on this subject in a later issue of 
the Journal, 
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as well by addition of such mineral manures as the soil may 
require. 

Propagation and Planting. — ^Tropagation of commercial hops 
is always ‘‘ vegetative by means of cuttings. Cuttings may 
be of two kinds — either the “ straps ” from aerial shoots of 
the previous season, or from underground stems or ninners. The 
“ straps ” consist of the lowest 6 or 8 in. of the stem attached 
to the root stock, which have been earthed up in summer and 
swollen by the do wm\vard passage and accumulation of plant-food 
in late summer. In England these “ straps form the cuttings^ 
runners rarely being used. On the Pacific Coast of America the 
cuttings are exclusively taken from the runners, because these 
are already supplied with rootlets and “ strike ” more easily, 
while they are less likely to dry out and die. More attention 
might be given to the use of runners for propagating “ sets.*' 

In England the general plan is to grow the cuttings one year 
in the open field to form “ sets,” and to plant them out into 
the hop garden at one year old; if, however, ” sets ” are 
unobtainable or arc very costly, cuttings may be used for this 
purpose. 

In selecting “ sets ” for planting it should be taken as an axiom 
that ” the best are the cheapest”; each “set” should be well- 
grown with abundance of fibrous roots attached and with two or 
three good shoots. The “ set ” should not have withered leaves 
attached to the stems, since these indicate that they have 
been dug too soon in the autumn and will probably not grow; 
neither must they be “ stags,” i.c., “ sets ” which have grown 
two years in the ground and have developed coarse as distinct 
from fibrous roots. {See illustration facing p. 891.) 

Planting out. — The season for planting extends from 
November to the end of March, and on most ^Is early planting 
is preferable to late because of the danger of the plants drying 
out ; probably a dry spell in February offers the best chance of 
success. 

Before planting is begun the land should be cleaned, if neces- 
sary, then deeply ploughed, after which the exact position of 
each hop-hill should be measured out and marked by a stick or 
poplar cutting. 

If “ sets ” are planted, one good “ set ” only should be put 
to each “ hill,” to avoid competition between plants, but 
if cuttings are used then two or three should be put to each. 
The sets ” are prepared by trimming the roots close back 
to the root-stock, and great care must be taken that they do 
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not dry out before planting. The best method^ of planting 
consists in dibbing a hole, putting the trimmed “ set in the 
hole so that the top is just above or level with the surface of the 
ground and pressing the soil tightly against the set by 
levering the dibber against it. If the weather is dry it is advan- 
tageous to scratch a little loose soil over the “ set.” When 
planting is finished the peg which marks the position of the 
” hill,” should be replaced, so that the ” set ” can be seen and 
not be disturbed in subsequent cultivation. 

It is of great importance that every ” hill ” should make a good 
start the first season, otherwise a very patchy crop will be pro- 
duced the second season when, if the season is fa^-ourable, three- 
quarters of a full crop should be secured. It is, therefore, a 
wise policy to set aside up to 5 per cent, of the purchased 
” sets,” trim them and plant them out in flower pots, so that, 
if upon examination in April it is found that some of the ” sets ” 
have died, the gaps may be replanted with potted ” sets ” 
and so produce a uniform plant. 

If wireworms are present they are certain to attack the young 
hops and destroy the new shoots. To some extent this damage 
may be avoided by planting the ” sets ” not too deeply; further 
protection should be given by placing a piece of cut mangold 
about the size of a tennis ball by the side of each plant in March ; 
the wireworms are attracted to the mangold and feed upon this 
instead of the bop-plant. The cut mangold can be examined 
once a fortnight with the object of collecting the wireworms and 
destomng them by scalding. 

The young plants make much better growth and the resultant 
crop in the second season is benefited if short stake's or poles arc 
provided upon which the shoots may grow during the first season. 

The ground around the ” hills ” should be frequently culti- 
vated, but care must be taken not to disturb the ” sets ” before 
they have taken root, or they are likely to dry out. The hops can- 
not take proper advantage of all the ground during the first year 
and a crop such as beans or potatoes, which are planted in wide 
rows, may (jonveniently be taken as an inter-crop; in this way 
the tillage of the inter-crop will at the same time benefit the hc^s, 
but such inter-crops must not be planted too close to the young 
hops lest they compete with them for plant food and water* 
On no account should sheep be allowed to eat the leaves of the 
young plants as when folding a crop of roots as an inter-crop, 
nor should the young ” hills ” be earthed up in their first year, 
or the result will be storage of plant food in the base of the 
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gtems instead of in the root-stock; in the root-stock it provides 
a reserve of food for next season's growth, whereas the straps ’’ 
are cut off and so this reserve is wasted. 

Cutting. — This operation is carried out for the purpose of 
keeping the hills in their place and preventing them from 
straggling all over the alley. It is desirable to keep the crown 
of tlje hill just level with the general surface of the ground. Two 
parts have to be cut off ; the “ straps " and the runners; on the 
Pacific Coast of America, where the hills are not earthed in 
summer, the operation is clone with a sharp-edged spade; this 
is operated mainly for the purpose of cutting the runners, the 
spade being used to cut obliquely downwards and away from the 
hill. Under English conditions the hill is first cleaned from soil 
which has been put upon it during summer and then the 
“ straps ” and runners are cut off one by one with a sharp knife. 
The best time of year for this operation is during favourable 
weather in February or March, but may be carried out in autumn 
or as late as mid April. 

Workmen often do much damage in cnttii'g hops, bcniig 
too severe on weak hills and too merciful to strong ones. The 
hops should be cut so that the crown is left just above the surface 
of the ground, in which position the young shoots are less liable 
to be attacked by wireworms. Tt is a frecjuent practice to scratch 
a little loose earth over each hill after catting with the idea of 
protecting it; this idea is fallacious, for the stems arising 
from “ hills unprotected in this way are generally more firmly 
attached to the parent plant and less easily attacked by 
wireworms. 

At the time of cutting attention should also be given to 
replanting any dead hills. 

Cultivation. — The standard winter cultivation consists of two 
ploughings. The first ploughing is so managed as to tum the 
furrows towards the hills and so leave an open furrow down the 
centre of the alley. In the case of clay soils this first ploughing 
should be cairied out very early in autumn so that the work may 
be done before the land gets wet and the open furrow may serve 
to keep the hop-plants drained through the winter. In the case 
of the more friable soils, where catch crops of rape and mustard 
are commonly sown before picking, the ploughing is delayed 
till the crop has been folded. 

The second ploughing is carried out in spring as soon as the 
land is sufficiently dry for the purpose ; this ploughing 

gathers " the furrows to the centre of the alleys and l0\^€ls 
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the land. Care must be taken that the last furrows next to the 
hills are not too deep, or too many hop roots would be cut. 

The next operation consists in digging the “ slips between 
the hills where the plough has been unable to go, and at the 
same time the “ hills are opened for cutting. 

Thorough spring cultivation should be given during March, 
April and May, whilst the soil is dry enough for tillage. This 
both kills weeds and aerates the soil. Spring cultivation should be 
above all things deep. Once in three or four years it is a good 
plan to use a steam cultivator at a depth of 12 to 16 in. ; this not 
only provides for deep aeration but also facilitates drainage in 
the following winters and enables the soil to store up a greater 
quantity of water for the needs of the plant .Luring summer. 
Another point to emphasize about spring cultivation is the fact 
that at this season it is not desirable to make the surface soil 
too fine ; weeds can be more easily killed in a coarse-textured soil 
and, in the event of heavy rain, this sinks into the soil instead 
of being retained on the surface, making it sticky. 

As summer proceeds the depth of tillage should be gradually 
lessened and automatically the texture will get finer ; this is now 
desirable, since the fine soil at this season will form a mulch for 
the retention of water within the soil. Frequent cultivations 
are necessary as the surface gets beaten down by rain or trodden 
’with other operations, for the purpose of aeration as well as to 
keep down weeds, but it is preferable to omit the cultivations 
rather than damage the texture of the soil by cultivating when 
too wet. 

It is a moot point how long cultivation should be continued 
and probably the time should be varied according to the season, 
soil and quantity of manuring, etc., but in theory at any rate 
cultivation should be continued so that aeration may facilitate the 
production of plant food in the soil until the time when the hops 
are full grown. From this time onwards the supply of plant food 
should cease, because ripening and especially colouring of the 
hops is facilitated by withholding moisture and nitrogenous plant 
food from the roots. Eate cultivation, by increasing the supply 
of plant food in the soil, tends to encourage the growth of new 
“ bine and “ burr so that the hops ripen in two crope. It 
also tends to delay the ripening of the plant generally. In 
practice it is difficult to decide at what stage to stop cultivation, 
and an interesting piece of investigation might be carried out 
upon this point. 


(To he continued.) 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
CONFERENCE. 

The International Labour Conference recently hold at Geneva 
devoted much attention to the oonclitioiiB of agricultural labour, 
and although its conclusions on this subject do no more than 
affirm in many respects what is the common practice in this 
country, they constitute an interesting attempt to secure or 
ensure to agricultural workers throughout the world similar 
rights and privileges to those enjoyed by workers in other 
industries. 

The first (juestion that was put down for discussion was the 
regulation of the hours of work in agricultur (3 on the analogy 
of the 8-hour day or 48-hour week which was the subject of a 
Convention at tlu^ first International Labour Conference held 
in 19.19 at Washington. The French Government, however, 
lodged a formal prolest against the inclusion on the Ag(U)da not 
only of this question of the regulation of hours in tigricultui'*, 
but also of other agricultural questions on the ground tliat it 
was not within the ('ompeteuoe of the Confej’iuicc* as defined by 
the Peace Treaty to deal with agriculture, aiuL secondly, that 
even if agricultural quesiions could properly be regarded as 
<'omiiig within the scope of the Conference, the circuiustances 
i)f the jiresont time made it inopportune to discuss them. 

A prolonged debate took place on these points but very little 
support w^as obtained for the suggestion that agricnltiu’(‘ could 
be regarded as outside the scope of the International laibour 
Organisation. It w^as pointed out for example that although in 
the Peace Treaty the wwds “ industry or industrial '' constantly 
occurred, these words should he construed in the widest sense 
as including all forms of labour and that this meaning had 
already been given to them by tlio decision to deal with labotir 
engaged in maritime shipping and in fishing. The ** compe- 
tence of the Conference to deal with the question of agricul- 
ture was affirmed b}" 74 votes to 20. 

Provision is, however, made in article 402 of the Peace 
Treaty to meet the contingency of a Government objecting to 
the discussion of any item on the Agenda, and in such a case 
it is laid dowm that a majority of two-thirds must be obtained 
to retain on the Agenda the item to which objection is taken. 
As the Prengh Governtnent had made a formal protest against 
the retention on the Agenda of the three items comprising the 

0 
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agricultural questiouB, it was decided to take a vote ou each 
item separately. 

The subject on which feeling was most pronounced was the 
proposal for the regulation of the hours of work in agriculture. 
In the form in which this proposal was put to the Conference 
it amounted to no more than a recommendation that the regu- 
lation of hours of work should be voluntarily determined by 
agreement between organisations representative of employers and 
employed. 

The question before the Conference at this stage was not, how'- 
evor, the merits of the proposal but merely the question whether 
this subject should be admitted for discussion. After considerable 
debate the matter was put to the vote and fai'^jd by five votes 
to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority, the figures being 
08 to 39. 

At a subsequent stage of the proceedings a Resolution was 
passed recommending that the question should be included in 
the Agenda of a future Conference. 

This subject having been disposed of, there was little opposi- 
tion 1o the remaining items relating to agriculture being con- 
side)-od and the necessary majorities were obtained without 
difi&eulty. 

These agricultural questions were then divided into three 
groups and referred to separate Committees for consideration. 
The Committees reported, and after discussion certain Con- 
ventions or Recommendations \vere accepted and passed by the 
full Conference. 

Prevention of TTnemployment.— The Re(?ominendation 
adopted on this subject dealt with tlie prevention of unemploy- 
ment in agriculture from the point of view not only of directly 
taking measures to diminish unemployment but rather more 
generally to try to create a condition of greater stability and of 
increased (unployment of agricultural w^orkers. In effect it 
merely suggests certain methods and invites the Governments 
to study those methods and to apply them as far as they can 
be made applicable in the particular conditions of each country, 
and to report how they work with a view to building up a body 
of information and experience amongst various countries. 

The Recommendation is as follows : — 

“ CJonsiderinp: that the Convention and BocammendafioRS RdileQriiii% 
unemployment adopted at Washington are in priaclplia Isa 

agricultural workers and recognising the special o£ 

mentin agriculture, the International Labour Ojonfarenoe 
that each Member of the International Labour Organisalioii 
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consider measures for the prevention of or providing against unemployment 
amongst agricultual workers suitable to the economic and agricultural 
conditions of its country, and that it should examine particularly from 
this point of view tho advisability : — 

(1) of adopting modern technical methods to bring into cultivation 
land which is at present not worked or only partially developed, but 
which could by such means be made to yield an adequate return ; 

(2) of encouraging the adoption of improved systems of cnltivation 
and the more intensive use of tlio land ; 

(3) of providing facilities for settlement on the lan<l ; 

(4) of taking steps rendering w'ork of a temporary nature accessible 
to unemployed agricultural workers by means of the provision of transport 
facilities ; 

(5) of developing industries and supplementary forms of employment 
which would provide occupation for agricultural workers who suffer from 
seasonal unemployment providefl steps be taken to ensure that such work 
is carried on under equitable conilitions ; 

(6) of taking steps to encourage the creation of agricultural workers’ 
co-operative societies for the working and purchase or renting of land ; 
and of taking steps to this end to increase agricultural credit especially in 
favour of co-(iperative agrieultiiral associations of land workers estab- 
lished for the purpose of agricultural production. 

The International Labour Coiiferonco recommends that each Member 
of the International Labour Organisation furnish the International Labour 
Office with a periodical report dealing witli the steps taken to give effect 
to the above Recommendation.” 

Compensation lor Accidents. — the case of this subject, 
there was general agreement that in those countries where forms 
of insurance sigainst accidents were in operation, it was only 
reasonable that agricultural workers should enjoy the same 
privileges as other workers, and the Conference therefore adopted 
the following Convention : — 

“ Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which 
ratifies this Convention undertakes to extend to all agricultural wage- 
earners its laws and regulations- which provide for the compensation of 
workers for personal injury by accident arising (nit of or in the course of 
their employment” 

Of^ AMOeiatloli* — Similar considerations influenced the 
proposal to give to agricultural workers the same rights aa 
industrial wot&ers in regard to liberty of combination and 
liBSociatioB. 

. ‘<‘Baoh jtfember of the Interaational Labour Organisation which 
ratifies this Cotiv^lion undertakes to secure to all those engaged In 
agriculture ieme rights of association and eombinatfon as to industrial 
workers ^ any statutory or otlier provision restricting such, 

lights in i^e (mk dl those engaged in agricultut'e.” 
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Insurance against Sickness^ Old Age, etc.— Hero again 
similar arguments applied, the intention being merely to afford 
the agricultural worker similar privileges to industrial workers. 
In this case, however, the Conference adopted the form of a 
liecommendation rather than a Convention as giving greater 
elasticity in view of Ihe fact that social insurance might be 
adopted under spcM'ial terms and conditions for certain groups 
of workers wdiieli could not be made applicable either generally 
or to agricultural workers as a group. 

“ That each Member of the. International Labour Organisation extend 
ita laws and regulations establishing systems of insurance against sickness, 
invalidity, old age and other similar social risks to agricultural w'age- 
earners on conditions equivalent to thost' j)revailing in the case of workers 
in industrial and commercial occupations.” 

Technical Agricultural Education.— in regard to the desira- 
bility of encouraging the development of vocational agricultural 
education there was piactical unaiiiinity and the following 
Recommendation was adopted : — 

“That each Member of the Interns tional Labour Organisation 
endeavours to develop vocational agricultural education and in particular 
to make such education available to agricultural w'age-eaniers on the same 
conditions as to other persons engaged in agricultnre.” 

Women Workers in Agriculture. — Two Hecomniendations 
w^ere adopted as regards women workers in agriculture, one 
relating to the protection of women before and after childbirth 
and the second relating to the employment of women at night. 
As regards th(‘ first, it may be ()bserv(Hl that although this 
country has not ac(*epted in its entirety the Maternity Conven- 
tion of Washington, women wwkers liave in practice in the 
National Health Insurance Acts similar privileges of a more 
extensive nature to those contemplated by the Convention. 

In regard to the employment of w^omen at night, this is, of 
course, very i*are in Great Britain, and would only occur w^hen 
the term night includes the early morning. 

The Recommendation relating to niaternity was as follows : — 

“That each Member of the International Labour Organisation take 
measures to ensure to women wage-earners employed in agricultural 
undertakings, protection before and after childbirth similar to that 
. provided by the Draft Coin ention adopted by the International Labour 
Conference id Washington for women employed in industry and 
commerce, and that such measures should include the right to a period 
of absence from work before and after childbirth and to a grant of 
benefit during the said period provitled either ont of public funds or 
by means of system of insurance.” * 
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The Becommendation couceming night work of women in 
agriculture was as follows : — 

“That each Member of the International Labour Organisation take 
steps to regulate the employment of women wage-earners in agricultural 
tmdertakings during the night in such a way as to ensure to them a 
period of rest compatible with their physical necessities and consisting 
of not less than 9 hours, which shall, when p4)88ible, be consecutive.” 

Children and Young Persons. — A very similar Eecommenda- 
tiorj was made in regal’d to the employment of children and 
young persons during the night. It will be observed that in 
both these Recommendations the period covered by the term 
night is not defined, the only requirement being that 
both in the case of women and children a definite period of rest 
shall be ensured. 

The Roeommendation concerning night work of children and 
young persons is as follows : — 

(1) “ That the Members of the International Labour Organisation 
take steps to regulate the employment of children under the age 
of 14 years in agricultural undertakings during the night in such a 
way as to ensure to them a period of rest compatible with their 
physicjal necessities and consisting of not less than 10 consecutive 
hours,” 

(2) “That the Members of the International Labour Organisation take 
steps to regulate the employment of young persons between the ages of 
14 and 18 years in agricultural undertakings during the night in such a way 
as to ensure to tliem a period of rest compatible with their physical 
necessities and consisting of not less than 9 hours, which shall be con- 
secutive.” 

A Convontion was also agreed upon that had for its object the 
prohibition of the employment of children under the age of 14 in 
agricultiirf) during the hours of school attendance. Tn the case of 
this country the Education Act of 1918 provides for the (tompul- 
Bory attendance of children up to the age of 14, and the provisions 
of this Convention are in ac(*ordanee with existing practice so 
far as Great Britain is ('oncerned. 

The Convention concerning admission of children to employ- 
ment in agriculture was to the following effect ; — 

(1) “ Children under the age of fourteen years may not be employed 
or work in any public or private agricultural undertaking, or in any 
branch thereof, save outside the hours of school attendance. If they are 
employed outside the hours of school attendance, the employment Bhall 
not be such as to prejudice their attendance at school. 

(2) “ For the purpose of practical vocational instruction the periods 
and the hours of school attendance may be so arranged as to permit the 
employment of children on light agricultural work, and in particular on 
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light work connected with the harvest, provided that such employment 
shall not reduce the total annual period of school attendance to less than 
eight months.’* 

(3) ‘^The provision of Article 1 shall not apply to work done by 
children in technical schools, provided that such work is approved and 
supervised by public authority.’* 

Living-in Oonditions of Agricultural Workers.— In many 
countries this question is one of considerable importance, and the 
Recommendation adopted is intended to secure improved con- 
ditions in those cases where housing accommodation is provided 
by employers. It nins as follows : — 

*^That each Member of the International Labour Organisation which 
has not already done so take statutoiy or other measures to regulate the 
living-in conditions affecting agricultural work in its country and after 
consultation witli the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned if 
such organisations exist. 

“ That such measures shall apply to all accommodation provided by 
emplo^^ers for housing their workers cither individually or in groups or 
with their families whether the accommodation is provided in the houses 
of such employers or in buildings placed by them at the workers’ dispostil. 

“ That such measures shall contain the following provisions ; 

(a) Unless climatic conditions render heating superfluous, the accom- 
modation intended for workers* families, groups of M’cnkers or 
individual workers, should contain rooms which can be heated. 

{h) “Accommodation intended for groups of workeis shall provide 
a separate bed for each workci*, shall afft)rd facilities for 
ensuring personal cleanliness, and shall provide for the separation 
of the sexes. In the case of families, adequate piuvision shall be 
made for the children. 

(c) “Stfibles, cowhouses and open sheds should not be used for 
sleeping quarters. 

“Tli«at each Member of the International Labour Organisation take 
steps to ensine the observance of such measures,'* 

It may be thought that comparatively little has been effected 
by the considerable machinery that is brought into play at an 
International Coiiference. Probably agriculture is of all 
industries least susceptible to international regulation, but 
something is accomplished if this fact comes to be realised after 
full discussion between the parties concerned — ^the employers, 
the workers, and the Governments. From the purely national 
point of view, again, British agriculture stands to gain if the 
restrictions on the unlimited use of labour which are dictated by 
humanity, and have become customary under our social con- 
ditions, can be thus incoiporated in the practice ol other 
competing countries. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF SEED 
POTATOES IN CUMBERLAND AND 
WESTMORLAND. 

Major Oswald 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

It has long been recognised that the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmorland, owing to essential climatic conditions, are 
capable of producing seed potatoes of high quality suitable for 
planting in the midland and southern counties. It is evident 
that those growers who, foreseeing the inevitable spread of 
Wart Disease throughout the country, are specialising in the 
production of seed of immune varieties, are becoming alive to 
this fact. A large number of growers in Cumberland received 
the Ministry’s certificate of purity for immune varieties in 
1920; in fact, in cases of the more popular varieties 30 per cent, 
of the total number of growers of immune varieties in England 
and Wales were Cumberland farmers. In the near future there 
is certain to be an ever-increasing demand for “ seed ” of these 
varieties, and Cumberland growers would be well advised to 
organise this industry at once and place it on a sound basis. 

An association of growers who could supply seed potatoes of 
the best quality, guaranteed to be grown in the best districts in 
Cumberland, would create a regular demand for their produce 
in the south, and the southern grower would be able to obtain 
first-class seed ” at a moderate price. Prom the point of 
view of the national food supply and the productiveness of the 
land, such a scheme might have a far-reaching effect, as with- 
out doubt the present low tonnage grown per acre, especially 
in the southern counties, is largely due to the use of poor 
“ seed ” or “ seed ” grown under unsuitable conditions. 

The horticultural inspectors of the Ministry, in carrying out 
the work of crop inspection , have been able to collect valuable 
information as to the most favourable districts for raising seed 
potatoes in Cumberland and Westmorland, but while it is 
possible by means of personal inspection and observation to 
form an opinion as to suitability or otherwise of any particular 
district for this purpose, it is more satisfactory and convincing 
to prove this by means of statistics of climatic conditions, com- 
piled during a long period of years, and at the same time to 
compare them with similar records taken in other potato grow- 
ing districts which have already established a reputation for the 
pzodu^ion cf seed potatoes. 
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Particulars of Districts. — For convenience, Cumberland may 
1)6 divided into four districts, A,’' “ C ’’ and 

There is only a small area in Westmorland suitable for potato 
l^rowing, and that is included in District A. The observation 
stations from whicli the meteorological records have been taken 
are as follows ; — 

District “ A ” Newton Rigg, 550 ft. above sea level . 

„ B ” Scaleby (east), 111 ft. „ „ 

„ “ C ” Aspatria (w^st), 487 ft. „ „ 

„ “ D” Braystones (ft>r rainfall only), 50 ft. above sea level. 

Z>/.s*/r/c^ “ yl ” is bountled on the no- f.li by the Oarlisle*Newcastlo railway, 
on the south by the Clifton- Appleby- Kirkby Stephen railway, on the east by 
the Pennine Range and on the west by the Carlisle-Pciirith-Clifton railway. 
The soil is a loain to light loam. The formation in the east ‘s Kirklinton and 
St. Bees saiidstone and in tlie west sandstone and breccia. 

Tlie highest altitude at whi(‘h potatoes are grown is 950 ft. an«l the lowest 
800 ft. above sea level, the average being 450 ft. This is probably the best 
district in England for growing seed potatoes, as the soil and climatic 
conditions are uniform thiough<iut. The conditions at Newton Rigg, the 
observation station, though just outshic the boundary, arc typical of the 
district. 

District “ i?” is bounded on the north by the Scottish border; on the south 
by the Maryport-Oarlislc-Ncwcastle railway ; on the east by the Northumber- 
land border and on the west by the Solway Firth. 

The soil varies from light loam on the sandstone, alluvial on the alluvium, 
to heavy loam on the Keuper Marl and lower lias. The formation in the east 
is Kirklinton and St. Bees sand8U)ne, in the west Keu})er Marl, and on the 
coast alluvium. 

The highest altitude at which potatoes are grown is 750 ft. above, and the 
lowest at sea level, the average being 200 ft. This district is nearly as 
suitable for potato growing as district “A,” but tbore is a greater variety of 
soil and the climatic conditions are n<»t so uniform. 

District is bounded on the north by the Maryport-Cartisle-Nowcastle 
railway ; on the sontli by the Peurith-PenriKhlock railway ; on the east by the 
Carlisle-Penrith-Clifton railway and on the west by the Fell country. 

The soil is a heavy loam, and the formation is of a limestone series. The 
highest altitude at which potatoes are grown is 800 ft,, and the lowest 350 ft, 
above sea level, and the average 400 ft. This district is mostly laid down 
to grass, and therefore only small crops of potatoes are grown. 

District “ D is bounded on the north by the Whitehaven-Clcator Moor 
road, hy the Duddon Sands on the south, the Fell country on the east and by 
the sea on the west. 

The soil is light loam running to sand on the coast line. The formation 
is Kirklinton and St. Bees sandstone. The highest altitude at which potatoes 
are grown is 400 ft., and the lowest at sea level, the average being 50 ft. 
This district is on the Cumberland coast and is suitable for the cultivation of 
early varieties of potatoes. 

* The altitudes and soil formations are taken from the Ordnance Survey, 
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Factois Influencing Seed Production. — In determining the 
most suitable county or district for the production of seed pota- 
toes for planting in more southern and warmer counties, the 
factors outlined below should be taken into consideration, and 
while in some districts certain suitable factors may be present 
to an exceptional degree, yet those districts could not be con- 
sidered suitable for producing seed potatoes unless all the 
essential conditions were present. 

(1) SoiL — The best soil is a loam or light loam , and for the latter 
a fairly heavy and regular rainfall is necessary in order that the 
seed may not become over-ripened. These conditions are found 
in districts '‘A,” “ B ” and “ D.” The lightest land is 
usually found near the coast. In District “ B ” there is a certain 
amount of heavy loam ninning out to loam nearer th^^ coast, and 
most of the potatoes in this district are grown on the loam. 

(2) Temperature . — The mean temperature should be a low one 
and below that of the county to which the seed* is to be sup- 
plied, The temperature during the growing months, i.c., 
April, May, June, July and August, should be sufficient to* 
en(X)urage luxuriant and healthy growth, and should be regular 
without being extreme. The temperature during the ripening 
months, /.c., September and October, should be moderate in 
order that premature ripening may not take place. There is only a 
slight difference in temperature between the three Cumberland 
stations previously mentioned and the five Scottish stations 
situated at Dundee, Perth, Leith, Kilmarnock and Dumfries, 
Newton Eigg with 46,4® F. being the lowest, and Leith with 
47.9® F. the highest. Taking the mean temperature for the 
growing months there is little to choose between the three 
Cumberland and the five Rcottish stations. For May the Cum- 
berland and Scottish stations average the same, viz., 50® F., 
and Newton Eigg 49.6® F. For June the Scottish stations 
show 55.7® F., and Newton Eigg 55.7® F. For July Scottish 
stations show 58.3® F., and Newton Eigg 58.4® F. and for 
August Scottish stations show 57.4® F., and Newton Eigg 57^ 
F. In most months Aspatria and Scaleby show a temperature 
slightly higher than Newton Eigg. Other potato growing 
counties of England have a much higher temperature, 
Lancashire 69.6® F. in August and Lincolnshire 61.8® F. in 
July; this is accompanied by a much lower rainfall. 

For the ripening months there is little difference between the 
Cumberland and Scotti sh stations, the average for each bein g 

* I»ate or main crop varieties are referred to. 
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practically the same, viz., in September, Cumberland 68,9^ !P. 
and Scottish 58.7® F.; in October, Cumberland 47.8® F., and 
Scottish 47.2® P. Newton Eigg shows the lowest temperature 
of all the stations for these two months, viz., 68.2® F. and 
46.7® P. Lancashire and Lincolnshire are again several 
degrees higher. 

(t?) Hours of Sunshine . — Long hours of sunshine are very im- 
portant during the months of growth, both for the formation of 
starch and the general health of the plant. Damp, sunless days 
favour the spread of blight and other fungus diseases. Too much 
sun at the end of the growing period and during the ripening 
period, if accompanied by a low rainfall, will produce over- 
ripened “ seed.’* Scottish areas compare unfavourably with 
the Cumberland stations in hours of sunshine during May, 
June, July and September, but are nearly equal in August and 
October. Lancashire shows a distinct shortage of sun. Newton 
Eigg records more hours of sunshine in June than any other 
station, including Kew. This is the most important period for 
the formation of starch. The following is the average number 
of hours of bright sunshine each day for the two Cumberland 
and two Scottish stations 



Mtqf 

Jimc 

July 

Auqvnt 

Sf^pt 

Od. 

Cumberland 

6-18 

6-00 

5*82 

4^)8 

4*50 

3-01 

Scotland 

5-67 

6*18 

5-48 

4*84 

:b98 

3-04 


(4) Rainfall . — It may be generally stated that 35 in. to 40 in. 
per annum is an ideal rainfall for potato growing on loams and 
light loams. The rain which falls during the growing months 
should be suflBicient to produce regular and vigorous growth and 
should be evenly distributed, without any periods of drought; 
the latter produces either premature ripening, or if followed by 
heavy rain, second growth. The driest period should be at the 
time of lifting. A sufficient rainfall is essential in April and 
May in order to start growth, and in June, July and August to 
stimulate it. A large number of rainy days indicates a constant 
and regular rainfall without periods of drought. In all these 
reRpe(*ts Cumberland compares very favourably with other 
potato growing districts, the rainfall being as high as in the chief 
pofato growing districts of Scotland, while the number of rainy 
days is greater. 

{b\ Altitude . — Seed potatoes grown at higli altitudes are less 
likely to become baked by the sun or to ripen prematurely. As 
a rule they are harvested later than in low-lying districts, when 
the sun has less strength , so that the final ripening is a gradual 
process and is not over-hastened by hot weather. There is also 
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the chamge^ which is of value in planting on low ground, seed 
which has been grown at a much higher altitude, the difference 
in climate between the two altitudes being a strong factor. 

(6) Situation , — ^Undulating land is more suitable for the pro* 
duction of seed potatoes for the following reasons : — 

(a) Drainage is better (probably the land will be naturally 
drained), and so potato crops are less liable to disease, e.gf., 
Corky Scab, which thrives on undrained land. 

(h) On undulating land potatoes are less liable to attacks of 
Blight which spreads rapidly on low-lying flat land. This is 
probably in a large measure due to the absence of air currents 
which are always present in undulating country. 

(c) The sun, which is necessary for the formation of starch, 
has the greatest effect in this respect on land sloping to the 
south, and most arable farmers grow their potato crop on their 
best-situated fields. On such land the hottest rays of, the sun 
(at noon) strike the ground obliquely, but later in the afternoon, 
when the rays are cooler, at more of a right angle, and so 
the heat of the sun throughout the day is moderated, and the 
greatest possible amount of starch is formed without fear of 
over-ripening. The reverse is the case on flat land, where the 
rays of the sun are not so moderated during the day but are 
more intense at noon and cooler in the evening. The whole 
of disiric.t A ” in Cumberland is undulating, and very few, 
if any, potatoes are grown on flat land. The same applies to 
districts “ B and “ D to a lesser degree. 

(7) Common Diseases . — It may be safely stated that potatoes 
grown in Cumberland and Westmorland are, as a rule, remark- 
ably healthy and free from disease. Though such diseases as 
Blight, Corky Scab, Black Leg, Mosaic, Leaf Curl, etc., are 
often present as in most potato growing districts, yet they 
are seldom severe enough to injure the crop to any considerable 
extent, and frequently little trace of these diseases can be 
found. 

(8) Capacity For Producing Heavy Crops . — County trials have 
proved that with proper cultivation and manuring certain 
Cumberland soils can produce as heavy crops of most varieties 
of potatoes as are produced in other counties. 

(9) Accessihility of Markets . — Owing to present high railway 
freights Cumberland growers have a good opportunity to build 
up a seed business by offering their potatoes at a moderate 
price to midland and southern growers who cannot afford to 
buy Scotch seed. Cumb^land growers would thus g?:eatly 
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Ixjoefit by Hecuring a regular market and southern growers by 
an increase in crops. As county agricultural education pro-» 
greases, growers in every county will become more alive to the 
necjessity of obtaining suitable seed each year, without which 
the potato crop is always uncertain and frequently 
un remunerative. 


INTERNATIONAL POTATO 
CONFERENCE. 

Tnoiion the potato has only been in cultivation in this 
country a little over 800 years it has long be>'n a valuable 
article of food and now contributes a considerable amount 
to the nationail larder. It was estimated that between the 
years 1909 and 1918 the potato formed about one-fifth part 
by weight of the food eaten by the people of the United 
Kingdom; but until the period of food difficulties during the 
great War, the extent of our dependence upon the potato crop 
w^as realised by but a few. During this period strenuous efforts 
w^ere successfiilly made by farmers, market gardeners, allot- 
ment holders, and private gardeners to raise such a quantity 
of potatoes as would provide a home-grown store of f(K)d in the 
event of imports of food supplies being very considerably 
reduced, or cut off completely. 

The potato is not confined to the United Kingdom or to 
Europe, but is grown as a food crop, to a greater or smaller 
extent, in most places with a temperature varying between 
certain limits. Germany, with an area o‘f over six million acres, 
giws more potatoes than any other country, France coming 
second with just over half that acreage, and the United 
Kingdom third with an area approximating to one and 
a quarter million acres; other countries grow smaller areas. It 
is estimated that the world’s acreage devoted to this crop is 
about 88,000,000, with a total production of some 
128,000,000 tons; the average yield, therefore, being about 
8^ tons per acre. 

The yield is largely influenced by certain natural factors, 
such as soil, temperature and rainfall; as well as by methods of 
culture. It therefore varies widely in different countries, being 
highest in Belgium wdth fi.l tons per acre. In the United 
Kingdom the yield is approximately 6 tons, Germany 6.9 tons, 
Denmark 5.7 tons, France 2.8 tons, and the United States^* 
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2.6 tons. The yields obtained in hot countries, like India, 
have not been ascertained, but they are understood to be small. 

Those engaged in the potato growing industry in these 
countries are convinced that, under certain conditions, it is 
possible to lift crops of double and sometimes treble the weight 
of the average yield, and there is a great work to be done in 
every country in order to discover the factors limiting the size 
of the crops, and the means whereby these factors can be 
wholly or partially removed. Tn most instances it has been 
discovered that improved yields could be obtained by the use 
of improved strains of seed, and by the control of cexiain 
diseases to which the potato crop appears to be particularly 
susceptible. 

Thus it was natural that the Delegates in ('Onference at the 
Inlernational Potato Conference held af the Boyal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Hall, Westminster from ]6th-18th November, 
should more or less confine their • discussions to these 
most important aspects of the mattei'. Mr. Wm. Stuart 
(U.S.A.), Mr. F. J, Chittenden (England), and Mr. Wm. 
R-obl) (Scotland), in their papers, sljovved that by selecting 
tubers from robust, vigoro\is plants it was jiossible to eliminate 
weak plants, and to build up strains superior to the unselected. 
There was agreement, however, that yield was not increased 
to the same extent as by using for seed tubers derived from 
croj)s grown in colder regions suitably supplied with a plentiful 
rainfall. The importance of this is now recognised generally, 
and just as England has chosen Scotland and northern Ireland 
as districts from which to obtain seed, so other countries are 
trying to discover suitable areas for producing their seed tubers. 
Thus, India obtains seed potatoes from Italy, Egypt from 
Spain, Bermuda from certain Canadian areas, and the growers 
in South America from selected fields in the north. 

The home produced potato, therefore, does not appear to 
have retained its full powers of reproducing a ooj), a discovery 
which had led to the popular belief that potatoes degenerate 
when continuously reproduced by asexual processes, i.e., from 
tubers. Dr. Salaman (England) explained that this was not 
the true explanation, that continuous asexual reproduction had 
nothing to do with degeneration, and also that it was impossible 
to attribute the degeneration, if it existed, to general senile 
decay of the potato. He suggested that the loss of vigour was 
attributable to deterioration of the stock brought about by 
pathological diseases, and cited “ Mosaic disease “ as one of 
the causes. 
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Papers on Wart Disease read on the second day really 
focussed on the use of immune varieties for soils infected with 
the disease as the best solution of the problem for the present. 
Two readers expressed doubts as to the stability of the immune 
varieties, and Dr. Brierley in particular held to the possibility 
of immune varieties breaking down, and appealed for more 
research on the problem of soil sterilisation. 

The delegates on the third day dealt with the ‘‘ virus 
diseases ” such as “ Mosaic,” " Leaf Curl ” and ” Crinkle,” 
on which subjects Dr. Quanjer (Holland) gave a most interest- 
ing and instructive paper. Mr. Muiphy (Ireland) gave, in a 
thoughtful address, an account of the work which he carried 
out on these diseases in Canada; whilst Mr. \. D. Cotton 
(England) reviewed the position in so far as Great Britain was 
concerned. • 

Judging from the papers there can be little doubt that the 
disease reduces the yield of the crop very materially, and that 
the productiveness of those varieties peculiarly susceptible to 
these diseases is impaired in a few years. It would also appear 
that improvements in the crops of most countries would be 
secured under some system by which tubers from healthy crops 
were only retained for planting. 

Those interested in these matters should obtain a copy of 
the Eeport of the International Potato Conference which the 
Eoyal Horticultural Society has arranged to publish. AH the 
papers read at the Conference, as well as the Presidential Address 
by Sir Daniel Hall who was unavoidably absent from England 
during the progress of the Conference, will be included in the 
report. Copies will be obtainable shortly from the Secretary, 
Eoyal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
Jnndon, S.W.l. Price 3 h. 4d. post free. 
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STRAWBERRY GROWING IN THE 
CHEDDAR VALLEY OF SOMERSET. 

A. 1). E. Walbank, N.JJ.A. 

Ministry oj Agriculture, 

Cheddar Valley is situated about twenty miles south-west of 
Bristol and is completely protected from the north and partially 
from the east by the Mendip Hills. The Valley extends from 
the village of Cross to the county town of Wells, but only the 
area lying between Axbridge and Draycott is used for strawberry 
growing. A branch line of the Great Western Railway serves the 
Valley. The Mendip Hills rise fairly steeply out of the Valley, 
and it is chiefly in pockets on the slopes of these hills, 
and at their base, that market gardening is carrieion. Although 
the geological formation is carboniferous limestone, at least 
three typos of soil are met with — a brashy soil on the higher 
slopes ; a light red marl; and a black soil, which docs not appear 
to be entirely devoid of clay in the lower levels. 

Growth of the Industry. — Market gardening has flourished in 
the district for many years, but the introduction of strawberry 
growing on a commercial basis dates back only some Be5 years. 
It was first commenced at Axbridge. For several years market 
gardeners wore suspicious of the financial returns to be derived 
from the new crop, but when the ordinary early vegetable crops 
of the district realised lower prices in Bristol market there was a 
rush to take up strawberry giwing, which reached its maximum 
about fifteen years ago. It then sulTered a gradual decline, 
which was accentuated by various disturbing conditions operating 
during the war-period. At the present time the area under 
market gardens is probably about 650 acres, of which some 
800 acres are under strawberries. Other crops are early potatoes, 
peas, beans and tuniips. 

Strawberries are usually left down for three years and are 
cropped as one-year-old plants. The principal variety grown is 
Royal Sovereign, but a few Kentish Favourites, Laxtons and 
Nobles are to be found. When the three-year-old plants are 
removed, potatoes and other crops follow for two years to admit 
of thorough cleaning before planting strawberries again. During 
the past year it is estimated that 60-70 acres of market garden 
land has reverted to strawberries; a few new holdings are also 
being developed. Suitable land is still obtainable between 
Cheddar and Draycott, and there appears to be no reason wigr 
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tlie strawberry growing area should not be extended in the direc- 
lion of liodney Stoke and Lodge Hill. The chief feature of the 
district is its earliness. 

Size of Holdings and Types of Growers.— The average size 
of the holdings is about two acres. Many growers hold con- 
siderably less, others more, but holders of ten acres are few and 
the writer knows of only one holding of 20 acres. The larger 
holdings are usually woiked as joint family concerns. In one 
instance, tlir(‘e brothers who are considered prosperous men 
sup|K)rt themselves and their families on seven acres of market 
garden land, three acres of which are under strawberries. They 
liave, in addition, five acres of glass for pasturage and hay for 
the horses. Strawberry growing necessitates ve y close applica- 
tion to work at certain seasons of the year, and it is considered 
locally that two acres (one of which is under strawberries) is 
enough for one man to look after, except in the picking season, 
when outside lalxiur is einployt'd. The majority of growers rent 
their holdings. Kents vary from jC 2 to XI per acre, according 
to situation, and a fair average is Kales are approximately 
il (>s. per acre. 

Rather less than one-half of the growers are entirely dependent 
on market gardening for a living. The majority combine, other 
work with it : some are in business as tradesmen or small shop- 
keepers ; others are farmers ; the remainder obtain casual labour 
during the winter. Thus a type of worker is evolved who is only 
semi-dependent on his holding, who retains r-onsiderable 
independence, and who is bettor off financially than a laliourt^r. 
^Jlie poverty line is seldom reached and tlie giowors gcuierally 

a contented class. 

System of Cultivation. — Strawberries usually follow early 
potat(M3s or peas, and it is the practice to take runners from one- 
year-old plants as soon as rooted. Growers endeavour to ensure 
tliat the rnnnors are planted not later than tlu' second week in 
August, as it is from the early runners that the earliest fruit is 
obtained. The usual distance between the rows is 2 ft. and the 
plants are about 9 in, apart. This allow’s of nearly 27,000 plants 
per acre. Wherever possible, growers pi-efer to use farmyard 
manure, but where this is unobtainable various artificial 
manures — gem»rally bought as compound strawberry manures — 
are used. The young plants are heeled in j^ractically on the top 
of the artificials. Rome growers give a small dressing of sulphate 
of ammonia or superphosphate in the early spring. The estimate 
In the district for manure is £10 per acre. 
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Cultivation after planting is devoted entirely to keeping the 
land clean. About January the space between the row^s is 
forked by hand. This is termed locally “ spitting in ” and one 
man will fork an acre in 12 days. During the spring the land is 
hoed as required, generally at least twice, and one man will 
hoe an acre in 6 days. Rtrawing down the plants is not usually 
practised, but a few growers use bracken for this purpose^ if no 
dung has been applied. 

Growers' Organisation. — The Cheddar Valley Fruit Growers’ 
Ass(K*iation was formed in 1912 and largely owes its inception to 
the Agricultural Oj*ganisation Society. It is affiliated to the 
National Federation of British (rrowers, and has a nuuiibership 
of about IfiO. The Assoeiatiem has a strong marketing committee, 
which meets nightly throughout the season and virtually decides 
the majk('ls to which the. following day’s crop shall b(' consigned. 
It also givers valuable assistance to the Bailway (k)mpaiiy by 
iii(1i(*ating the probable number of railway vans reijuired, and 
tla'ir destinations. The question of a guarantee of the w^eight 
( f fruit in each chip (at present this is 4 lb. iieFk is being con- 
sidered by th(' Ass(K'iation, wliich is also concerned with the 
difficulty of obtaining adequate suj)plies of manure. It arrangers 
!e(-tmes for gimors by the County riorti(*uliural Ruperintondcuit 
in the winter months: and it is drawing up a scheme to establish, 
at its own ^^xpense, variety and manurial trials w’ith straw'berries, 
w’ifli a vl(wv to exjdoring tlie ])Ossibilities of further local 
development. 


BEE-KEEPING IN NORFOLK. 

H. Goitur, 

Horticulture Adr'wer to Norfolk Couutff Council. 

In the initial stages of all industries, when they are struggling 
to gain recognition, there is a time when the application of 
advanced knowledge and wise legislative assistance will lead 
individual efforts to a collective and full realization of their aims. 
Bee-keeping goes back to the dim ages, but modern apiculture 
has developed improved methods and bees during the past few 
years, and is just emerging from the infant stage of a re-birth 
to take its place on the wide road of vigorous maturity with a 
modicum of paternal fostering. 
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The Norfolk Education Committees have encouraged bee- 
keeping for more than twenty years; they have proved that the 
craft will bear favourable comparison with any of the minor 
industries of the country-side, and that it is, in fact, a profitable 
adjunct to both agiiculture and horticulture. The Norfolk 
vilhiges of Feltwell and Methwold are mentioned in the Dooms- 
day Book as being good districts for keeping bees, proving that 
our forebears did not neglect apiculture. With no substitutes 
for honey and wax, bee-keeping was for them a major occupa- 
tion. The two villages mentioned are first-class positions for 
bee-keeping to-day. 

Scheme of Instruction. — The general scheme of practical 
instruction provides for demonstrations at shows, and for lan- 
tern lectures during the winter evenings. These two items of 
work bring the expert in personal touch with bee-keepers and 
prospective beginners, and directly lead to visits to apiaries. 
Some of these apiaries are used as demonstration centres for 
the district : a demonstration is advertised and from twenty to 
forty people attend. The expert shows a seasonable operation 
and many of the audience — frequently the majority — perform 
the same work on different stocks of bees under his supervision. 
In this way, skill in manipulation is increased', and confidence 
in handling bees gained. A close touch is kept with these 
demonstration apiaries; monthly reminders are issued and fur- 
ther visits made at important periods in the season. At the 
end of the season an expenditure and receipt account is made 
out for each centre. 


Norfolk Demonstratibn Apiaries. 


Apla)*y 

No. 

Nwnher 

of 

StOCM, 

Woiqht 
of mrplm 
honey. 


Sea»(nCe 

ejfpenditure. 

receipts. 

Profit. 





£ 8. 

d. 

£ 6. 

d. 

£ B. d. 

1. ... 

7 ... 

493 lb. 


3 15 

0 ... 

39 G 

0 

... 35 11 0 

2. ... 

13 ... 

1,000 „ 


22 10 

0 ... 

108 0 

0 

... 85 0 0 

3. ... 

8 ... 

559 „ 


10 7 

6 ... 

57 7 

G 

... 47 0 0 

4. ... 

8 ... 

196 „ 


5 7 

0 ... 

12 5 

0 

... 6 18 0 

5. ... 

2 ... 

60 „ 


10 

0 ... 

3 15 

0 

... 3 5 0 

6. ... 

17 ... 

1,121 „ 


19 0 

0 ... 

93 0 

0 

... 74 0 0 

7. ... 

7 ... 

.800 „ 


2 10 

0 ... 

22 to 

0 

... 20 0 0 

8. ... 

14 ... 

998 


15 0 

0 ... 

74 17 

0 

... 69 17 0 

9. ... 

1 ... 

48 „ 


5 

7 ... 

3 14 

0 

... 2 7 5 

10. ... 

2 ... 

123 „ 


17 

6 ... 

9 4 

0 

... 8 16 6 

11. ... 

3 ... 

78 „ 


11 

0 ... 

7317 

0 

... 6 16 0 
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111 these balance sheets ten per cent, is allowed for deprecia^ 
tion on the capital expenditure ; this is found to be ample, as the 
equipment of an apiary is serviceable at the end of ten years, 
and even at the end of twenty years. The cost of wax founda- 
tion and frames should be reckoned as capital expenditure as 
they remain in the apiary five years, but the cost of these is 
charged as current expenditure. Everjiihing that is bought for 
the production of honey, wax, bees and maintenance is in- 
cluded. Time is not charged for, owing to the difficulty in 
assessing it, and beginners usually waste time in unnecessary 
work. The balance sheets from the centres include the results 
from some of the most skilful bee-keepers who readily availed 
themselves of the instruction. 

The county scheme also provides for grants to local societies 
for approved work; the teaching of bee-life and the making 
of bee hives in elementary schools; and the establishment of a 
county apiary. Several elementary schools have practical bee- 
keeping classes. 

Acarine disease practically depleted the county of bees from 
1910 to 1914, and bee-keeping was abandoned in places where 
it had flourished. This was a most disheartening period. The 
introduction of Italian queen bees, obtained chiefly through the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s scheme, has had excellent results; the 
county has again many thriving apiaries and progress is still 
being made. Within a mile of East Dereham there are 100 
stocks of bees built up since 1914. With actual results in view 
it is estimated that Norfolk is capable of producing an annual 
average output of 1,000 tons of honey. Bees are a potential 
source of foo^, as the nectar secreted by flowers is entirely lost 
if not gathered by them. 

Fig. 1 shows one of the apiaries built up under the guidance 
of the county expert; each hive contains a thriving colony of 
bees, and the produce last season was half a ton of honey, 
a few pounds of wax and six stocks of bees. 

Practical Woric. — In the practical instruction the British 
Bee-keeper’s Guide Book is used as the source of information, 
but we also read the bee literature published in America, in 
the Colonies and the home journals, “ skimming the cream 
of any new ideas and trying them out. Past experience makes 
us cautious in adopting new inventions until we have appraised 
their value. It is advisable to keep to the smallest number 
of simple appliances consistent with efficiency, and to become 
thoroughly skilful in their application rather than have a multi^ 
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plicity of tools and methods. The W.B.C. type of hive is 
recommended; its possibilities of extension and contraction 
fulfil all practical demands. This hive is a perfect home for 
bees if kept painted so that it is watertight. In the same 
manner the British standard and shallow frames serve every 
practical purpose. 

Italian bees are favoured owing to their docility and powers 
of working. They are less susceptible to brood diseases than 
other ra(*es, A few (pieens are imported each season and in- 
troduced to the stocks in eficli apiary. The best of these pure 
queens are kej)t for breeding in their sec^ond season; the result- 
ing bees are vigorous and with few exceptions very easy to 
handle. 

^J'hc position of the apiary should bo sheltered from prevail- 
ing winds and in a dry position; for the latter reason a grass 
bottom is not desirable, but gravel, ashes or cultivated land 
are preferable. Bees thrive best in a dry, warm, light, airy and 
quiet ])osition; shade from trees is a disadvantage. Full advan- 
tage can be taken of an open sunny position V)y painting the 
hives white. In the spriTig w^e stimnhvte the (jueens by un- 
capping stores and interchanging combs, ])ut unless the weather 
is warm the brood nest is not split. Syrup feeding is started 
in Ai)ril, if necessary. Towards the end of April the stroTigest 
stocks are doubled, and if the season is early all the stocks 
crowding the brood (chambers are supered in May. The first 
super consists of shallow frames containing brood cornhs, 
narrow spaced, as an addition to the biood chamber. Queen 
exi‘ludej‘s are then put on and fiirtlper su])ers added when 
necessary. This svstem gives very few swarms.^ The bees 
begin work on the cherry, plum, apple and bush fruit blossoms. 
Kaspberry honey is [)articidarly good. The blossoming of these 
fruit trees is closely followed by bean, sainfoin and clover, and, 
later, by hirnip, cole seed and buckwheat. The important 
point in summer management is to keep large colonies of bees, 
with ample room for storing, ready to take advantage of any 
nectar flow which the crops and weather produce. 

fonib honey is taken from the hives as soon as it is sealed, 
once every nine days during the season. The sections are then 
cleaned, graded and packed away (Fig. 5), The extracted 
honey is taken when convenient, or left in the hives 
until August; but farmers usually prefer doing this wwk 
in July, before harvest commences. The hives are then 
put into trim for wintering and doubtful stocks re-queened. 



Fig, 2.-"~l-ncapi)ingf shallow ( -ombs for placing in the Extractor (on the right). 
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The principal points to reineml)er throughout the year are to 
have the best queens, strong stocks, ample stores, and weather- 
proof hives. The surplus honey combs are taken when all 
cells are sealed, the cappings are cut off and allowed to fall 
into the top of a ripener lined with butter muslin, and the 
honey is extracted (Fig. 21. When the honey in the extractor 
reaches to the sj)indte socket, the caj)pings in the top of the 
ripener are tied up, and the mirslin bag thus made is hung over 
a basin to drain. A clean piece of muslin is now' placed over 
the ripener and the honey in the extractor is strained as it is 
run into the ripemu' Fig. 3). The honey is now free from 
particles of wax and ready for putting into jars (Fig. 4). Plain 
glass jars are used, and every effort is made to make the jars of 
honey bright and neat. An attractive label is used and the 
honey readily sells. 

The Committee has found that one year in ten produces an 
e.xceptionaliy good supply of honey; one year is very poor, and 
the remaining eight years vary from good to moderate. In 1911 
the late Mr. Bunkle, of Brancaster, obtained two tons of honey 
from 21 stocks of bees, while the flow in the following year W'as 
\ery poor. In 1921 the supply proved exceptionally good. 

The intensive and extensive development of aiucultiire is 
seriously menaced by casual keepers of bees. For instance, an 
old infected hive left in an out-of-the-way place in a garden 
is repeatedly tenanted by straying sw-arms. Bisease sets in 
and the bees die. The stores are then robbed by bees from 
apiaries miles apart, setting up new' centres of infection. In 
several instances the writer has traced the source of the ruin 
of hundreds of stocks of bees to this careless jiractice. At 
|)resent there is no law to prevent the sale of old infected hives 
which spread ruin to apiaries over wide areas. This retards 
development; the experienced bee-keeper hesitates to put more 
“ eggs ” into his bee-keeping “ basket.” 

The abstract value of apiculture to agriculture and horticul- 
ture is of considerable importance, and the annual loss of 
hundreds of tons of one of Nature’s choicest foods should be 
rectified . 
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TESTING STATIONS FOR 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

Agricultural Machinery Testing Stations have been estab- 
lished in many continental countries: — France, Germany, 
Austria, Scandinavia, Holland and Belgium. Italy too is soon 
to have one. The ol)ject of such a station is to test, scientifically 
— whi(*h means also piactically — such machinery as may be 
submitted to it, and to issue reports thereon, public or con- 
fidential as the case may require. To these functions it may 
add the collection — lx)th in the course of actiLu trials as well 
as from other sources — of all data bearing on the subject of 
agricultural mjichinery: and investigations, both theoretical 
and practical, on such questions as may from time to time 
suggest theniselves. The station may or may not add' education 
to research. 

To take a concrete instance. Sweden, with a population of 
about 6 million (or roughly l/6th of that of England and Wales), 
has two testing stations — Ultuna. and Alnarp. A Director of 
Testing is responsible for the worlc at both stations, each of 
which has a staff consisting of a professor, an assistant engineer, 
a farm manager and two mechanics. The number of machines 
tried in 1014 was 200; in 1910, 82 (X^ltuna 40, xMnarp 80). Tt 
should be mentioned that Alnarp specialises in milking 
machinery. Both these institutions owe their existence to a 
gift in 1896 of some .*£5,000 from the Separator Company, a 
gift which at any rate so far as the Company is concerned, 
seems to have been particularly well placed, to judge from the 
reputation for dairy machinery which Sweden enjoys to-day. Tn 
addition to the two testing stations for agricultural machinery, 
there is in Stockholm a testing station for materials, which 
possesses what is cjonsidered the most modern laboratory equip- 
ment for the purpose in the world. 

The programme of the two testing stations is simple. There 
are, on the invitation of the Testing Committee, public trials 
(known as trials in series) designed to test a number of imple- 
ments having a similar purpose. Besides this any individual 
may for a fee, graduated aecording to its value, submit a 
machine for trial, or for expert opinion. Reports on the public 
trials are published. The publication of the report of an 
individual trial is, with certain restrictions, at the discretion 
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of the entrant. At any trial the manufacturer has the right to 
be represented. 

The reports are comprehensive documents, which, to take as an 
instance an individual trial of a tractor and plough, may extend 
to some 40 octavo pages. In addition to more or less obvious 
heads of information, such as draw-bar pull, brake tests, 
adaptability of tractor for haulage and stationary work, the 
report includes details as to behaviour, especially in steering 
and turning, safety of the engine, number of interruptions with 
their duration and cause, ease with which parts can be replaced, 
and comparison, where possible, with a single furrow horse 
plough. The practical ploughing trial was carried on for 
14 days. The result of the brake tests are given in a table 
accompanied by a graph showing consumption of fuel at the 
various developed h.p. A short conclusion, in simple terms, 
sums up the detailed report. 

The reports of C!omparative trials or trials in series are also 
comprehensive and are the more illuminating in that each phase 
of the trials is represented in tabular form showing the per- 
formance of ea(;h implement. 

Trials are not merely (*onducted in the field. Many details 
admit of, if they do not absolutely require, investigation in the 
lalx)ratory. Nor are all trials concluded when the machine, 
whatever it is, has been returned to the owner. The value of 
niajiy implements of cultivation cannot be thoroughly tested 
until the crops, sown oji the ground which they have worked, 
have been harvested, and it is interesting to note in this con- 
nection a Swedish account of trials of subsoiling ploughs in 
wbi(*h comparative yields of the first crop taken (wheat) are 
included in the final report. Tt can with justice be urged that 
one (*ereal crop is not very adequate evidence on so debatable 
a subject; an absolutely scientific test might be held to require 
no less than a whole rotation : but the immediate point to be 
noted is the principle which governs the inclusion of such data 
at all in the report. 

x\ny one single testing station is not dependent solely on 
itself. One of its duties is, as already explained, the collation 
of data already obtained elsewhere and, as is shown later, there 
is among the European stations a considerable amount of agree- 
ment as to the lines on which such data should be recorded. 

Thus the merits and shortcomings of previous machines of 
any given type can be fully ascertained, and accumulation of 
experience from the past may obviate the need for fresh 
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experiineiital work or may determine the direction which 
experimental work shall take. 

Another direction in which this acciinuilated exj)erience will 
he of service is in the preparation of reports of trials. So long 
as every machine is practically regarded, foi* the piiiposes of the 
trial, as a new^ imudiine aiul as such submitted to test, the 
working up of the mass of detail collected will involve much 
labour and tend to delay the publication of reports. Results 
already recorded both at home and, still more, abroad will 
serve as a standard of comparison; thev will indicate the points 
to be stressed, and may even show' wdiere a new machine falls 
short of a predecessor: they may also enable the detail contained 
iji ciiirent reports to be cut down to a minim. nn, although it 
muA be ciuestionable whether in the long run there is much to 
be gained in this way. 

As regards the method of drawing up reports it ma> be noted 
that most of the (’ontineiital Stations are in ac(‘ord with one 
another. The (jiiestion of uniformity in this respect was raised 
at a conference of International Agricultural Kngineers, the 
first of its kind, held at Jjiege in 1905. At the International 
Agricultural Congress (which included at the same time, the 
Second 1 nteniatioiial Conference of Agricultural Engineers), 
held at ^’iclllla iu 1907, Professor Josef Rezek, of that city, 
whose services in this dire(*tion can scarcely be too highly 
appreciat(‘d. brought befon' tlie agri(Miltural machinery section 
a recommendation as to the genei'al linos that should be 
nniversallv ad()j)ted in drawing up reports on tests of agricul- 
tural machinery. This, with a few amendments, was agreed 
to, as were also a number of other similar recommendations 
dealing in detail with different types of machinery. These 
instructions, though leaving open to some extent the methods 
to be employed, lay down the lines on wdiicli scientific testing 
should proceed and thus tend to promote uniformity. 

J^lvery phase of at)plied science has its special problems, and 
the j)roblems of agricultural engineering are perhaps more 
specially complicated than, and often very different from, those 
with which other branches have to contend : — 

(1) The bulk of agricultural machinery must be capable of 
working efiic'iently under a wdde variety of conditions both of 
soil and weather. 

(2) The machine must be economical in use, and to meet 
this requirement must, broadly speaking, be produced in mass. 
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(3) There is no purely practical method of testing its 
efficiency that will not in general require at least one season. 

A plough, for instance, may do admirable work, when only 
the actual operation of ploughing is considered, but, as was 
Iiointod out by a witness examined by the Departiiieutal 
inittee,* the resultant crop may not b(^ commensurate with th ‘ 
apparent quality of the purely ploughing work accomplished. 
A rotary (udtivator may produce, or appear to produce, an 
excellent tilth in one operation, but its work needs to b(‘ tested 
l)y the touchstone of economics — which is to-day a crystal of 
many facets. A drill may deposit seed and fertiliser ideally, 
hut its true value cannot be appraised until it has been estab- 
lished how, among other things, the resulting crop has tilleied. 

The solution of the first of these three problems must be 
jiiainly sought on the lines of the closest c.o-operation betw-een 
the mechanician and the soil physicist, to whom must be added 
the hotanist and the plant pathologist. 

The tw'o other [)rohlems scarceh admit ot independent solu- 
tion: they iiiv. inextricably intertwined with one anotlu'r. The 
task of producing in mass an iiri])lcm(Uit that c.annot, actcording 
to pr(‘sent method, he fully tested in less than a season is one 
that makes many demands upon th(‘ manufacturer. It is true, 
as has been indicated al)ove, that lie has the collected experience 
ot (enturies to help, nor is he without means, commensurate 
with the extent of his business, of testing any new design or 
pro})osed modification before it is placed on the market. Still 
thej'e is tlie danger, greater of course in smaller establishments, 
lest either partiality to a design or inefficiency of test should 
result in leaving on liis hands a serious quantity of unmarket- 
able stock, or, wwse still, of placing in tli(‘ hands of the farmer 
a rt‘latively inefficient tool. 

From such a danger an impartial testing organisation, fully 
equipped with staff and material, would be a considerable saf(‘- 
guard. The fear lest the tendency of sucdi a body would be to 
suppress individuality and cinmmscribe the scope of private 
cnteiprise is sufficiently dispelled by the whole history of such 
institutions abroad. For a manufacturer who looks beyond his 
own country for a market, the value of such an institute, ever 
collecting and collating information from every quarter of the 
globe, issuing a cei-tificate which would be everywhere accepted 
without question, and offering, if desired, technical advice 


* [Oind. 506] 1920 p. 61. 
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based upon scientific methods and broad experience, would be 
incalculable. 

Many of the countries that once imported freely have either 
been schooled by circumstances to provide for their own needs 
or have been reduced in purchasing power. They will buy 
nothing unless convinced that they are buying what is better 
and in the long run cheaper than what they can themselves 
produce. Failure of any implement placed on a foreign market 
will prejudice indefinitely not only the firm but the nation 
producing, and the less qualified the purchasers are to account 
for the failure, the deeper roots their prejudice will strike. 

Agriculture was the first-born of human arts. Tt has changed, 
no doubt, since the period chosen as a settin , of the earliest 
and noblest of human stories, which saw in the first inhabitant 
of our world a gardener, and a keeper of sheep and a tiller of the 
earth in his sons. Onr need of it, however, is not one whit the 
loss. Never perhaps in the history of humanity has there been 
so real, so purposeful a resolve to beat swords into plouglj- 
shares. Never certainly in the history of humanity has there 
boon so sore n need that the converted produet should be 
economic and efficient. 


X.AND DRAINAGE AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT, 

At the begiiuiing of Js'ovoinbor a substantial sum of money 
was placed at the disposal of the Ministry for carrying out 
drainage schemes with the primary object of relieving unemploy- 
ment.'^ Out of this Fund, advances are made by the Ministry 
(a) to Drainage Authorities, and (h) to County Agricultural 
Committees, to defray the cost of drainage schemes submitted 
to and duly approved by the Ministry. 

Drainage Authorities are required to repay to the Ministry 
25 per cent, of the net cost of each scheme within six months 
of its completion. 

Agricultural Committees, which can only carry out schemes 
on a pundy voluntary basis, are required to secure from the 
affected landowners and occupiers undertakings to repay 
38J per cent, of the estimated cost of each scheme. This repay- 
ment may in suitable cases be spread over a period not exceeding 
two years, the deferred payments bearing interest at 5 per cent. 

* See tbi« Journal December, 1921, p. 839. 
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The conditions upon which money is advanced by the 
Ministry under this scheme may be repeated here. They are 
as follows : — 

(ic) All work must be done as far as possible by hand labour ; 

(b) 75 per cent, of the labourers must be ex-service men, if available ; 

(c) Of the remaining 25 per cent., the majority must be married civilians, 
if available ; 

(r/) Wages payable for ordinary labour will be the agricultural rates 
current in the district. The only men who may be paid in excess of the 
agricultural rates are gangers, foremen and skilled men such as 
carpenters and smiths ; 

(e) The works will be inspected by the Ministry from time to time and 
progress reports will be called for as and when required. 

The main object to be achieved is to get unemployed rapidly 
on to suitable work, and every possible effort is being made to 
prevent any formalities standing in the way of wwk being 
started promptly. 

The possibility of undertaking works of land drainage, or 
of reclamation, for the relief of unemployment, or of assisting 
such works finuiiciully, has been distaissed for many months, 
and many nromiiKuit agricidtnrists and others have urged that 
Hiu'h a policy should be adopted. 

The suggestion that works of reclamation, particularly on the 
foreshore of the Wa^^h, should be undertaken by (Government 
has also been very freely advocated, and is undoiibtedlj" attrac- 
tive at first sight. There are, however, in the Ministry's 
opinion almost insuperable difficulties. Work of this kind 
would have to be carried out on remote and exposed parts of the 
coast and w’^ould involve housing accommodation for large 
numbers of men as well as provision for supplies, amusement 
and policing, in most eases at a considerable distance from 
rail-head. Tt will 1)6 re.adily understood that such necessities 
as these would add enormously to the cost of any work, and 
also that the first requirement for keeping down the cost would 
be tlie employment of the greatest possible number of men at 
a time on each work. It will also be evident that, owing to 
the situation of the works, the conditions during winter would 
be extremely unfavourable and calculated to lead to long periods 
of almost complete idleness. 

In any case", the construction of embankments by hand 
labour is an extremely uneconomical method of reclaiming fore- 
shore land at the present time. Experts have been considering 
the possibilities of using machinery of various kinds for such 
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coiiHti’UPtioii, and other researches have led to the conclusion 
that in the near future, if not at the present time, embankments 
Ciiii be con8truct(‘d by machinery al a very much lower cost than 
by hand labour. The adoption of such mechanical appliances 
would, to some extent, overcome the difficulties of housing and 
winter weather conditions, but would render the work cjompara^ 
tively usel(‘ss as a means of relieving unemployment. It was 
mainly therefore on account of these difficulties that the 
Government decided that no works of foreshore reclamation 
should be undertaken with the funds now available. 

Jjand drainage work, on the other hand, by which is meant, 
geiK'rally speaking, the improvement of water courses with a 
\i(‘w to the diminution of the injurious flooding and water-logging 
of agricultural land, undoubtedly offers far greater opportunities 
for useful relief works. It is even capable of being carried out 
dui-ing the winter, and tin' difficulties involved are comparatively 
small. It was tlnu'efore decidc'd that the fund at the disposal of 
the Minislry should be used only to assist works of land drainage. 

The primary object of the Ministry is the relief of lUHunploy- 
ment in rural areas. The unemployed workers in thest^ areas 
are generally found in small groups over scatt('i’ed districts, 
and it will be apparent, therefore, that more effective relief can 
Ix^ afforded by a large number of small schemes employing corn- 
pajativel\ small mimbcrs of men, than by a small number of 
large scheme's in isolated areas. Moreover the larger the 
nunib(n‘ of schemes the wider distributed becomes the benefit 
to agricultural land. 

A further very substantial advantage' of land drainage works 
as coini)ai'ed with works of reedamation is t-hat the former, if 
interrupted by bad weather, can be resumed at any time where 
left off, without any substantial amount of the work having to 
l)(^ done over again; moreover, land drainage works are not 
necessarily confined to small schemes, and in suitable cases 
larger works can be undertaken within a short distance of 
urban areals whicli will relieve not only agricuftural workers, but 
(‘on«id('rable numbers of unemployed men from the towns. 

The offej* of assistance which has been made by the Govern- 
nu'iit has up to the present been taken up very satisfactorily. 
Tip to tlu' 17th December, 49 schemes suWitted bv Drainage 
Authorities and 13 schemes submitted by Comity Agricultural 
Committees had been approved. 

The estimated number of men to be employed was 3,003, and 
the estimated number of man-weeks was 50,204. The estimated 
cost of the schemes was as follows : — 
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WageB ... ... ... ... £105,639 

Materials ... ... ... ... 8,772 

Special Htaif and Hupervisiou ... ... 4,004 

Total ... £118,415 

The comparatively few schemes which have actually been 
put in hand by County Agricultural Committees does not 
indicate any want of activity on the part of those bodies. On 
the contrary, in a large number of Counties, meetings of land- 
owners and occujjiers hav(^ been held to considcT numerous 
schemes, and agreements to repay to the Ministry the prescribed 
percentage of the cost of the, si'hemes are being obtained. The 
difficultii's, liowever, of organising voluntary scheim^s of this 
nature are obvious, and it is not to be expected that sucli 
schemes vill be anything like so numerous or so large as the 
scliemes submitted by Drainage ^Vuthorities. 

In conclusion, two intert'sting points may Ix' mentioned which 
have been prominent in the reports of the Ministry's Inspectors. 
The first is that then*, has boon no difficulty in obtaining 
iiiiemp]oy(*d mcui of tin* class Mdiich it is particularly desired to 
ndieve and tliat all available* ex-service mem have been employed 
in ('V('ry case. Tlve S(*('ond point is that men are taking 
readily to tlu* work and are doing far b(*tter than was generally 
t‘>;pf‘(-ted. altboiigb the work is not only trying but is entirely 
vow to lb(' majority of them. 

THE BARN-OWL. 

Walter E. Collinoe, D.Sc., E.L.S. 

Keeper of the Yorhfihirc Museum, York. 

For ages past the commoner species of owls have been regarded 
by farmers and landowners as most beneficial birds, but during 
the past few years, when the character of many wild birds has 
been called into question, that of the Bani-Owl {Sirix flammeaf 
Linn.) ha^ been greatly maligned. Stories whiclj have been 
told of its depredations on young game birds and rabbits, even 
in broad daylight, have been too quickly believed and passed on. 

In 1919 the writer prepared a note* giving a volumetric ana- 
lysis obtained from an examination of twelve stomachs secured 
between March and October. Since that date he has had the 
opportunity of examining further specimens, and the figures 
*Journ, Soc , 1921, Vof. i, ^ a 
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remain practically the same. Moreover, from the Eastern and 
Midland counties of England a large series of pellets has been 
received and examined, and in view of the results obtained, it 
seems very desirable to re-state the case for this useful and 
interesting species, particularly at a time when farm vermin has 



Fig. 1. — ^The Bai?i Owl {8trix 


greatly increased and is imposing a severe tax upon the agricul- 
turist. Too often the fanner and landowner do not bear in mind 
the enormous number of rats, mice and voles that are destroyed 
by this and other species of wild birds. If any professional rat- 
catcher were to guarantee the destruction of a tittie of these, he 
would be welcome to take payment in a brace or two d gomA 
birds. ® 
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The Bam-Owl is eommon and resident throughout Great. 
Britain and Ireland, though it is less numerous in the north of 
Scotland. It is strictly nocturnal, remaining asleep during the 
daytime in old ruins, bams, church towers and other buildings, 
and occasionally in the hollows of trees. At dusk it flies abroad, 
seeking its sheltered retreat as day breaks. If unmolested it 
frequents inhabited places, indeed seems to prefer the vicinity 
of houses, etc., to the open countrv'. 



Fl'J. 2.~-Diagram showing percentages of footl consumed. 


The call “ is a loud, harsh, and most weird-sounding shriek 
which is more frequency uttered during the pairing season than 
at any other time ; and early in the evening, when the bird com- 
mences its nocturnal peregrinations, the cry is most often 
heard.” 

Its eggs, 8 to 6 in number in a clutch, are laid at intervals 
of indefinite duration, and several broods are reared in the year, 
from the middle ci AjHil onwards. The eggs are pure white, 
somewhat dull, without any gloss, and slightly elongated. 

Practically every inveeti^tor who has inquired into the feeding 
habits of the Bam-Owl has acclaimed it as one of the birds most 
benefioid to the*Earmer and landowner; it is therefore to be 
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greatly regretted that others should endeavour to besmirch its 
character and destroy it. 

An analysis of the stomach contents shows that the food con- 
sists entirely of animal matter. Of the total bulk consumed 68.5 
per cent, is cxuuposed of mice and voles, 9.5 per cent, of small 
birds (house-sparrows, starlings and blackbirds), 7.5 per cent, 
of injurious insects, 9 per cent, of shrew mice, 4.5 of small 
birds (finches, etc.) and 1 per ecmt. of neutral insects. The 
bird is beneficial in regard to 85.5 per cent, of its food (Fig. 2). 

enormous percenhigo of mice and voles destroyed at once 
•draws attention to the benefit that this bird confers on the fiirme]*, 
and even if there is any truth in the charges which have been 
brought against it in recent years of occasionalb^ taking young 
game birds, the percentage of any such food is infinitesimal 
>vlien ('ompared with the remainder. It has frequently been 
poinh'd out that when the Barn-Owd is abroad seeking Hs food, 
all Yoiiiig game birds are safe lieueatb their mothers’ wings. 

Adaui^^ has recorded fh't in 1,124 pellets he found remains 
of 2,407 rats and mice, of which, however, 1G9 wen', slirew mice. 

In the writer’s examination of 110 pellets it was possibb' to 
i(l('Titify tlie following : — 


Mole 


5 

Short-tailed Field Mouse (Field Vohd 


62 

Hank Vole 


34 

Long-tailed Fiehl Mouse 

... 

149 

House Mouse ... 


25 

Cominoij ShroAV Mouse ... 


64 

Uiowii Rat 

... 

125 

House Sparrow 

... 

322 

Blaekhird 


11 

Stalling ... ... ... * ... 


32 

Thrush 

... 

,5 

Other small birds 


37 

Frog 

... 

4 

Cockchafer, remains 

... 

81 

Dung and other Beetles, remains ... 

... 

53 

769 


Apart from the common shrew mouse, the frog and the dung 
l)eetbis, and certain of the birds, the destruction of this food 
is a distinct gain to the farmer. Moreover, in none of these 
pellets was any trace of game birds found. 

We must have thousands of Barn-Owls in this country and 
it would not prove any great task to obtain many thousands of 
pellets. 


'^Jouni, N'^mptn. XJI. Soc.^ 1913, p. 63. 
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The above mentioned 410 pellets contained of rats, mice and 
voles alone 396 specimens. Let us suppose that in 300 difEerent 
localities two pellets were obtained daily for a year. On the 
basis of the above examination 219,000 pellets would account for 
the destruction of about 210,000 rats, mice and voles, and this 
is actually what is taking place all over the country. Yet it seems 
certain that the fact is not realised by farmers and others. 

During the past eighteen months numerous complaints have 
been received stating that farm vermin have not been so plentiful 
for many years past. In some districts vermin have increased 
almost to the dimensions of a plague. The pecuniary loss to the 
farmer and to the nation generally can only be reckoned in 
millions of pounds sterling. Surelj’ it is not too much to ask that 
the numerous agricultural societies and farmers’ clubs should 
interest themselves in a matter so intimately related to their 
calling. Much also might be done in our rural schools to educate 
the rising generation on such matters. 

Tn the interests of farmers and the community in general it 
is certainly high time that a s])eeies of wild bird of such great 
utilitv as the Bani-Owl should be most strictly preseiwed. In 
spite of statements to the contrary both the birds and their eggs 
!are destroyed and this will continue until much more severe 
penalties are exacted. 


NOTES ON MANURES FOR 
JANUARY. 

' E. J. Russell, D.Sc., 

Rotharnsted Experimental Station. 

Another Waste Lime. — In connection with the previous 
references in these notes to waste lime a correspondent sends 


the following particulars of 

a ' dried w^aste mud ” 

which he is 

able to obtain from a paper 

works. Its composition 

is : — 

Moisture ' 

11'9 per 

cent. 

palcium carbonate 

83*3 „ 

» 

Free lime (CaO) ... 

1*9 ,, 


Caustic soda (NaO.,) 

009 „ 


Small stones and clinker 

2*9 „ 



He proposes to use it on rough pasture land in Derbyshire at 
the rate of 4 tons to the aeie. 

The sample is quite suitable for use and the rate of dressing 
is sound, but the value of the material would depend on the ease 

m 
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with whicli it can be spread. If it were dry and in fine powder 
it would be worth about three-quarters the price of good ground 
limestone : it is not, however, in so good a condition. It has to 
be spaded out, but as the frost will cause it to disintegrate this 
is no drawback : at about one-quarter the price of ground lime- 
stone the material would be worth having. 

A Northern Town Refuse. — The Superintendent of the 
Cleansing Department, Gateshead, sends the following 
particulars of the fertiliser made by the town authorities from 
the refuse. The tins, bottles, glass, and similar materials are 
removed : stable manure, slaughterhouse refuse and earth- 
closet material are added, and the whole passed through a 
preliminary machine and broken up to pass thro’^gh a 6/8 grate. 
As 90 per cent, of the houses in Gateshead are of the old earth- 
closet type the house refuse contains a considerable proportion 
of human excrements : it is not surprising therefore that the 
manure finds a ready sale. 

The material is delivered in 5-ton lots, and on a farm 5 miles 
away the price works out to Ss. 6d. per ton, the steam wagons 
taking the material where possible into the actual field which 
is to be treated. It has given good results on roots, and it 
improves the phj^sical texture of the soil, though it still remains 
to be seen whether the material lasts as well as farmyard 
manure. On the farm in question farmyard manure is estimated 
to cost 14s. 2d. per ton. 

It cannot be assumed, however, that all town refuse is as 
good as this. Towns on the water system have less valuable 
material to dispose of, and farmers should not buy until they 
know just what it is likely to be worth to them. 

Oreen Manure. — In view of the necessity for increasing the 
supplies of organic matter in the soil, a correspondent in East 
Kent sends the following account of a method he has tried with 
advantage. He sowed red clover in a crop of wheat, but instead 
of letting it stand for hay he ploughed it in after harvest. On 
another part of the same field trefoil was similarly sown in the 
wheat and afterwards ploughed in. A third portion was seeded 
with rye giass, and the rest of the field w’^as left in wheat only. 
After ploughing in the green crops oats were sown. Bed clover 
and trefoil both produced a marked improvement in growth, as 
one would expect. It might be urged that this use of red clover 
would be prejudicial to the sowing intended for seeds hay- as 
increasing the risk of clover sickness. THis objection probably 
would not apply to trefoili and as the seed is cheap the gain to 
Ibe oat crop was a profitable one. 
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A method used with success on light land in the Lothians is 
to sow in the wheat in April IJ bushels Italian rye grass and 
2 lb. red clover per acre. This mixture of seeds costs 11s., has 
made good growth at harvest and continues growing well after- 
wards. The crop is grazed until the end of January and then 
ploughed in for oats. As a heavy oat crop is desired this receives 
a top dressing of 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per acre. 

Basic Slag; should it be High Soluble or Low Soluble?— 

In days before the War farmers were always urged to 
purchase only high soluble slag, and the grades sold by the best 
firms had a solubility of 80 per cent, and upwards. During the 
War the process of manufacture changed and it is an open 
secret that the experts are no longer so much in agreement as 
they were in regard to the desirability of a high soluble slag. 

Experiments have been initiated to obtain more definite in- 
formation, and until these are completed it is not possible to 
lay down precise rules for the farmers’ guidance. 

In the meantime it is wise to assume that a high soluble slag 
will usually come into action more quickly than one of low 
solubility, and that a larger return may thei’efore be expected 
in the first season. It is iX)SBible, however, that in later seasons 
the low soluble slag may grow in effectiveness, Jind at 
the expiration of five years there may bo little difference 
between the two; in some experiments, c.(/. in Essex, this is 
clearly demonstrated. Until more definite evidence is forth- 
coming perhaps the safest assumption the farmer can make is 
tliat high soluble slag may pay him interest on his outlay almost 
from the beginning, while the returns from low soluble slag may 
he deferred. 

Use ol Artificial Fertilisers for Barley. — An interesting 
experiment was made last season to ascertain the effect of 
j'ertilisers on barley when grown in the usual way in rotation. 
Many farmers do not give artificial manure to their barley for 
i'ear it should go down or suffer in malting quality. The risk 
of lodging is of course real, but it can be minimised by the use 
of a stiff strawed variety such as ‘‘ Plumage Archer.” In some 
cases barley responds to superphosphate, which causes no lodg- 
ing, but in the writer’s experience the fear of nitrogenous 
fertiliser is often unnecessary. The following trial was made 
on the Stackyard or Sbeepcote Field at Bothamsted, the barley 
being gi^own in the .ordinary way of cropping, and following 
^heat. The yields 
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Grain per Acre : IStraw Weight of Com Grain to 

HemlCorn. Tail Corn, per aero, pcrhmhoL 100 of draw* 


busJuds. 

lb. 

mvt. 

lb. 


Ko manure 

Superphosphate only 

27*5 

103 

17'3 

55-0 

83-4 

(200 lb. per acre) 
Superphosphate (200 Ih. per 

27-2 

128 

17-6 

56*7 

82*8 

acre) + Suli)hate of Am- 
monia (112 lb. per acre) 

37-4 

160 

24-2 

55-5 

82*6 


The dressing of superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia has 
given an additional 10 bushels of head corn, J cwt. of tail corn 
and 7 cwt. of straw over that yielded by the nnmanured. The 
weight per bushel of corn was heavier also. 

The Distribution of Manures over the Rotation. — ^In most 
field experiments the effect of the manure is tested on oik' crop 
only, no notice being taken of the reinaining crops. In practice, 
liowever, tJiese other crops arc a serious consideration and 
farmers frequently ask how best to distribute their manures 
over the rotation. 

There are still farmers who put all their manures on to one 
crop and apply nothing in the rest of the rotation. This is 
justifiable only in special cases, e.g, in early potato farming. 
In the early potato district on the Firth of Forth the potatoes 
alone receive manure and not the rye or rape that comes in 
bot\v('en. In an ordinary four- or five-course rotation it is a 
mistake to confine the manure to one crop only, even w^hen the 
aftermath of the “ seeds is fed off. 

An interesting experiment on this subject has been going 
on for some years in the Back House Field at Cockle Park. 
The soil is light and the rotation is sw^edes, barley, hay, oats. 
Some of the best results were obtained by dung alone for swedes 
(10 tons per acre), followed by artificials alone for hay (1 cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia, 5 cwt. superphosphate, 1 cwt. muriate of 
potash per acre). Nothing better was obtained in any of the 
various ways of dividing up the manures. 

At Cockle Park a dressing of phosphate so increases the clover 
in the seeds hay that no nitrogenous top dressing is necessary for 
the subsequent corn crop. In cases where this good develop- 
ment of clover is not obtained, however, the cereal crop would 
need a top dressing. 

Use of Potassic Fertilisers for Potatoes. — ^During the current 
season some interesting results have been obtained at 
Rothamsted showing the effect of potassic fertilisers in a severe 
drought. It was found that potash had a marked effect in the 
abwsence of dung, but only little action in its presence. AU the? 
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yields were low, but they were somewhat above the county 
average of 8 tons per acre. 

Superplimphafe Potash + superphos- 
No arttfieUd + sulphMe of pha^s + (nilpkate of 

manure, ainmmia, ammonia, 

tons cwt. tons cwt. tons cwt. 

No fanny ard manure ... 1 17 1 7 3 15 

Farmyard manure added 3 7 3 13 3 16 

Although all these crops involved a financial loss owing to the 
drought the dressing of potash in absence of farmyard manure 
makes a considerable difference in reducing the loss. The 
experiment indicates that wherever farmyard manure is running 
short a dressing of potash should be given. 

No significant difference was revealed in these ('xporiments 
between sulphate of potash and sylvinite or French kainit, but 
the season was not favourable for testing points of this nature. 

NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
JANUARY. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministnj of Agriculture. 

Feeding Potatoes to Live Stock. — In several districts potatoes 
have fallen to a price at which it pays the grower to feed them 
to live stock rather than sell them. Several coiTespondonts have 
asked for information on feeding potatoes, and a few practical 
points are given here. 

Horses . — With regard to horses potatoes may be fed either 
rawr or cooked in amounts up to 17 lb. a day. 

C(tws and Fattening Bullocks — ^W^ith regard to cows or fatten- 
ing bullocks, up to 28 lb. per head per day may be fed with 
safety. These amounts represent the maximum. If fed in 
excess of these quantities digestive disturbances arise. 

Pigs . — In the case of pigs the main question that arises is 
whether the potatoes should be fed cooked or in a raw state. For 
breeding stock and store stock, potatoes may be fed raw with 
safety. Only in the case of small pigs is it necessary to cook 
potatoes before feeding. 

The above remarks refer in all cases to potatoes of good 
quality. Care should always be taken to avoid the “ green- 
ing ** of potatoes, since green potatoes develop a bitter principle 
which makes them very distasteful to stock. In the case of 
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diseased and frosted potatoes steaming or cooking should be 
adopted if it is desired to feed them. 

Hahse Gluten Peed. — This fairly cheap nitrogenous feeding 
Mtuff is at present on the market, and several correspondents 
have asked for information as to its feeding value. Maize gluten 
feed consists of a mixture of the by-products obtained in the 
manufacture of maize starch and can be regarded as the maize 
grain with most of the starch removed. It is rich in oil and 
protein and is well suited for dairy and fattening stock. This 
feeding stuff has been included in tlie table in order that 
Journal readers may obtain some idea of its relative value for 
feeding. 

The Mineral Requirements of Pigs. — Owing to the nature of 
their diet, pigs are very often fed on foods deficient in the ash 
constituents that are necessary if they are to remain in good 
henlth and grow satisfactorily. Such substances are roots and 
maize products. This deficiency will also occur where pigs are 
kept on the open-air system on light land farms. On American 
Agricultural Experimental Stations, much attention has been 
paid to the question of the mineral requirements of pigs, and 
o.xperiments have been undertaken, particularly at the Iowa 
Experiment Station, under the direction of Professor Evvard. 
As the result of many experiments the following mixture has 
been suggested tentatively as a suitable complete mineral mix- 


ture for pigs : — 

lb. 

Salt, common, flake form 30*0 

Sj)ent bone black, or bono meal, finely gr^iinfl or bone flour 25*0 

(Jommercial kairiit, or potassium chloride, or wood ashes ... 12*0 

Sulphur, flowers of ... 10 0 

Air-slaked lime, or limestone, finely ground ... 10*0 

Glauber’s salts or sodium sulphate ... 5*7 

Epsom salts or magnesium sulphate 5*0 

Copperas, or iron sulphate 2*0 

Potassium iodide 0 3 


100*0 

This mixture does not represent the final word on the euh- 
ject, and the station is still engaged in putting experimental 
knowledge to practical test. Pig feeders, however, will probably 
find that the use of this mixture will help to condition their 
pigs and keep them in good growing condition. About 1 lb» 
per month per adult pig is the suggested allowance when hand- 
fed. For those who wish to have a fairly simple mineral 
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Price. 

Price 

& 

Msntirial 

Value 

Coat of 
Food 
Value per 
Ton, 

Starob 

Equiv. 

per 
100 lb. 

Price 

Ct. 

Starch 

GqnlT. 

PrioB 

pwlb. 

Btaroh 

fiqnlT. 


a. 

lb. 

£ 

a. 

£ 

8. 

£ 

a. 


a. 

d. 

Wheat, British 

50/- 

504 

11 

2 

1 

17 

9 

6 

71-6 

2/7 

1*38 

Barley, English Feeding 

36/9 

400 

10 

6 

1 

6 

9 

0 

71 

2/6 

1-34 

„ Canadian „ - 

34/0 

400 

9 

10 

1 

6 

8 

4 

71 

2/4 

1*26 

Oats, English White „ - 

32/9 

336 

10 

18 

1 

9 

9 

9 

59-5 

3/2 

1*70 

,, Black & Grey 

80/- 

3.36 

10 

0 

1 

9 

8 

11 

59‘5 

2/10 

1*62 

„ Argentine - 

28/- 

320 

« 

16 

1 

9 

8 

7 

59*6 

2/10 

1-52 

Maise, „ 

36/- 

480 

8 

8 

1 

6 

7 

3 

81 

1/9 

0*94 

„ Gluten -feed 

— 

— 

9 

10 

2 

15 

0 

15 

75-6 

1.9 

0-91 

Kye, English 

43/6 

.504 

9 

13 

1 

8 

8 

5 

72 

2/4 

1‘26 

Hillers* offals — Bran - 

— 

— 

9 

10 

2 

10 

7 

0 

45 

3/1 

1*65 

„ „ Coerce 












middlings 

— 

— 

11 

lOi 

2 

10 

9 

0 

64 

2/10 

1-52 

Barley meal . - - 

— 

— 

13 

0 

1 

6 

11 

14 

71 

3/4 

1-78 

Maize „ . • - 

— 

— 

s 

17 

1 

5 

7 

12 

81 

1/11 

3/4 

1*03 

Fish „ - • - 

— 

— > 

16 

10 

7 

12 

8 

18 

63 

1*78 

Linseed 

— 

— 

17 

10 

2 

16 

14 

14 

119 

2/6 

1-34 

,, Cake, English 











( 07 . oil) 

— 

— 

14 

.5 

3 

12 

10 

13 

74 

2/11 

1*56 

Cotton seed „ E nglish 











Oil) 

— 

— 

9 

17 

3 

5 

6 

12 

42 

3/2 

I 1*70 

» Egyptian 











(ii7o oil) 

— 

— 


12 

3 

5 

6 

7 

42 ' 

3/- 

1*61 

„ „ decorti- 











cated (77o oil)! 

— 

— 

14 

0* 

5 

6 

8 

14 

1 

2/5 

j 1-29 

Palm kernel cake I 


1 









(tiVo oil); 

— 1 

I 

7 

15*, 

2 

1 

5 

14 

75 

1/5 

1 0*80 

Brewers’ grams, dried, a Ic: 

— . 


10 

2 i 

2 

7 

7 

15 

49 

3/2 

1*70 

„ „ „ porter; 

— 1 

— 

9 

0 1 

2 

7 

G 

13 

49 

2/9 

1*47 

„ „ wet, ale! 

„ „ wet, porter! 

— , 

— 

2 

5 i 

(> 

12 

1 

13 

! 

2/2 
: i/‘9 

1*16 


— 

1 

18 1 

0 

12 

1 1 

G 


0-94 

Malt culms - - -j 

- 1 

i *” 

7 

M 

3 

6 

i « 

19 

|43 ; 

! 1/10 

0-98 




Value per Manuriul 

Food 

1 8.K. 

Value! Market 

FARM VALUES. 

- 


Ton on 
Fanil, 

Value jter Values per per 
Ton. Ton. ! 100 

per 

Value per 
lb. S.B. 




C 

8. 

JC 

s. 

£ 

8 

Him. 

g. 

d. 

Potatoes 




' 1 

19 

0 

8 

1 

11 

18 

1/9 

0-94 

Swedes 



— 

0 

17 

0 

6 

0 12 

7 

1/9 

0*94 

Mangolds 

— 1 

— 

0 17 

0 

6 

0 

il 

6 

1/9 

0*94 

Good Meadow Hay 

i 

— 

G 

12 

1 

14 

4 

18 

31 

3/2 

1'70 

Good Oat Straw - 

— 1 

— 

3 

11 

0 

17 

2 

11 

17 

3/2 

1-70 

Good Clover Hay 

— : 

— 

7 

3 

2 

2 

5 

1 

32 

3/2 

1-70 

Vetch and Oat Silage - 


— 

2 10 

0 

15 

1 

15 

14 

2/6 

1-32 


* Prior s at Livei pool. 


N0TE.~~Tbc prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual 
wholesale transactions have taken place in I-iOndon, unless otherwise stated, and 
refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were cujTent at the end of 
November and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at l^ai 
country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuifs 
on offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these 
notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered locally at £10 per ton. Its 
mannrial valite is £2 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is theicfoi'e £7 108. 
per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, the stai’ch equivalent of palm kernel cake as 
given in the table, the cost ncr unit of starch equivalent is 28. Id. Dividing this 
again by 22*4, the numlmr of pounds of starnh equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per Ih. 
of starch equivalent is l*Ud, A similar calculation will show the relative cost 
per lb, pf starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the sa^e local market. 
From the resultfrof such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff 
gives him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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mixture which supplies the main essential elements, equal parts 
by weight of air slaked-lime and salt, or of wood ashes and 
salt will prove suitable. 

Mineral deficiency in pigs is generally shown by the pigs 
developing a staring ” coat and a tendency to go down at 
hindquarters. In severe cases the condition of complete 
paralysis may occur. The effects produced are very similar 
to those experiments when diets deficient in vitamines are fed. 

A Simple Method of obtaining the Nutritive Ratio of Mixed 
Rations. — Correspondence in the agricultural papers recently 
suggests that feeders often have great difl&culty in ascertaining 
the nutritive ratio of a mixed ration. The nutr^^ive ratio of a 
ration shows the proportion existing between the digestible 
protein of a ration and the digestible non-protein substances. 
Thus, the nutritive ratio of 1 : 0 indicates one part of digestible 
protein to 6 parts carbohydrate equivalent. 

From a table of composition of feeding stuffs giving the 
digestible protein and the nutritive ratio of the separate sub- 
stances, it is quite easy to calculate the nutritive ratio of any 
mixed ration. The method is as follows : — Ascertain the amount 
of digestilde protein present in each ingredient in the ration and 
multiply this by the nutritive ratio to get the carbohydrate 
equivalent. Do this for each ingredient in turn, add the 
digestible protein figures together and also the figures obtained 
by multiplying by the nutritive ratio, divide this second figure 
by the first and this will give the nutritive ratio of the ration. 
A concrete example will illustrate tlie method : — 

Ration, Diq. Cfnda Protain.* CarhohydraU Eqmv, 

4 lb. Linseed Cake ... oontains {4x*25a) 1*01 and (1-01 x 2) =^ 2*02 

50 lb. Mangolds ... „ (5()x-007)~' -35 „ (*35 x 13) ^--=^4*55 

10 lb. Meadow Hay „ (10 x •054)=-- *54 „ (-54x8) --4*32 


1-90 


10-89 


X. . . « . . ^ . 10 89 , 

Nutritive Ratio of Ilatum= - 1 

J u 


5-6 


Any other ration may be worked out in a similar manner. 
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COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
ENGLAND. 

Tub Seventh Meeting of the Council of Agriculture for England 
was held on 6th D(3cember last, at 2.30 p.m., at the Middlesex 
Guildhall, Westminster, S.W.l, Sir Douglas Newton, K.B.E,, 
being unanimously elected to the Chair in the absence of Lord 
Solborne abroad. The Minister of Agriculture was present 
throughout the proceedings. 

The question of the draft regulations for the Voluntary 
Registration of Bulls was considered. The scheme embodied in 
the regulations had been drawn up by the Ijivo Stock Advisory 
Committee of the Ministry and arose out of a reference whicli 
the Council had made to that Committee of a resolution whicli 
had been proposed at its Meeting of 4th March last by Sir 
Merrik Burrell. Sir Merrik Burrell suggested an amendment 
of Clause 1, which was not accepted by the Council, and after 
further discussion, in which the Minister took part, it waf 
agroi'd that the draft regulations should be rofen-ed back £o the 
Agricultural Advisory Committee. 

Lt.-Col. H. E. Disbrowe-Wise moved: — 

“ That the Conncil recointiiend the Ministry to promote Jegislation on 
the lines of Section 10 of the Corn Production Act, 1017, recently 
repealed, with the object of enabling the Agricultural Committees to deal 
with the rabbit pest in cases where damage to crops is sustained by the 
attacks of vermin from adjoining occupations.” 

The mover said that it had been argued that the tenant farmer 
had the remedy in his own hands, as he could kill or trap oi 
net rabbits. Ho could not, however, enter anyone's land in 
order to destroy them. Colonel Disbrowo-Wise thought that 
difficulty usually arose when the owner of the rabbits was u 
shooting-tenant and not the owner of the land. Cases of this 
sort could generally be managed with a little diplomacy, but 
where that was not possible, the tenant had no remedy at law. 
He asked, therefore, that Section 10 of the Corn Production Act, 
1917, should be re-enacted. 

Lord Bledisloe, in seconding the resolution, said that 
strenuous efforts had been made to get the Section re-enacted 
in the last Agriculture Act, but without success. The 
grievance may not be a very real one at the present, but he 
was afraid it was likely to develop. There was the danger from 
ahopting-tenants, who were often townspeople having no interest 
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^^hatever in farming and who allowed rabbits to increase unduly. 
He would strongly deprecate legislation which would allow a 
tenant farmer to enter woods abutting his farm in order to 
doBfroy rabbits, but it ought to be possible with the help of 
Agricultural Committees to frame regulations which would 
prevent such persons as he had described from being a real 
danger to farming property. 

Mr. McCracken thought Railway Companies were great 
offenders and Mr. Donaldson supported the motion as one who 
bad suffered from the depredations of the vermin. Mr. Acland 
said that in cases in Devonshire and Somerset which he knew, 
ifc was the landlord who was trying to put the rabbits dowm and 
the farmer who was trying to keep them up. Ho found that the 
increase of rabbits on his own property had enormously added 
to the expense of planting trees on account of the wire netting 
required. ITe thought tlie resolution a good one and deplored 
fho fact that farmers frequently preferred sixpennyworth of sport 
to Xf) of damage done by rabbits. 

The Minister said that he fully realised the great damage 
done by rabbits and vermin. If the Council passed this resolu- 
tion, the only way it could be carried out would be by legisla- 
tion. He would be quite prepared, so far as he was concerned, 
to see that the legislation was introduced, but it would have 
to be quite clear that any money required to make it effective 
could not be found by the Treasury. A Rabbits Officer would 
appear to bo required. He would ask the Council how the 
legislation would be carried out. The Cultivations Committee 
used to have a considerable staff of officers, but nearly all that 
staff had been disbanded. They did riot w^arit to see such an 
Act ns was proposed become a dead letter, and it could only 
be prevented from becoming so by the expenditure of money. 
Would those who now supported this proposal also support in 
their respective Local Councils the expenditure of sufficient 
money to carry out the provisions of an Act? 

Mr. Bruford suggested that the members of Agricultural Com- 
mittees could deal with the matter voluntarily, or that the 
County laind Agents could take it in the course of their ordinary 
work. He did not think the County Councils would object to 
expending the small amount of money required. Mr. C. P. Hall 
and Mr. Hawk considered that means could be taken by which 
the cost would become negligible. Mr. Colin Campbell agreed 
with this view and Major Courthope, M.P., suggested that 
the jurisdiction of Petty Sessional Courts might be r^d without 
the appointing of any additional officers. He thought that the* 
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resolution sliould refer to damage sustained on plantations as 
well as crops. Sir Merrik Burrell considered that any expense 
should be borne by the man who was responsible for tlie 
nuisance. Mr. Gardner suggested that the onus of clearing 
out rabbits should be placed upon occupiers and the County 
Councils given suflElcient power to take legal action against 
offenders and have them fined. 

It was then moved and seconded that the words “ and 
plantations ” should be inserted after the word “ crops.’* This 
was agreed to and the motion was carried. 

Mr. German inquired as to whether any payment would be 
made to small farmers in regard to fractions of acres which 
had not so far been allowed in the claims made by them in 
respect of their crops of wheat and oats during the past season. 
The Minister replied that the matter had been placed before 
the Law Officers of the Crown, who had advised that it would 
be illegal to pay on fractions of an acre and that no regulation 
which he cnuld make could possibly give payment any validity. 
In the case where a man had several fields and his crops ran 
out to a fraction of an acre on each field, then the various 
fractions would be added together and paid for as acres, but 
it would bo illegal to pay on the ultimate fraction. It was a 
hardship on the small man who grow less than an acre, but he 
had no other course open to him than to accept the Law Officers’ 
decision. It was purely a legal question and unfortunately 
had not been raised while the original Act or the repeal Act 
was in passage through the House, or it might have been 
provided for in advance. The matter could not now be remedied 
by legislation which could not now be passed before Easter 
next at the earliest, when it would bo impossible to check any 
claims that w’ere sent in. 

Mr. German suggested that the Law Officers had not stated 
that hedges and ditches should not be paid for and that it 
might be open for the Minister to include an allowance for these 
and ao bring up the fraction to a whole acre. The Minister 
stated, however, that the legal view was that the area of hedges 
and ditches should be deducted as they form no part of the 
acreage of the crops. 

Mr, Adand, speaking on the point of the matter not having 
been raised during the passage of the Bills, said that must have 
been because it could never have occurred to anybody that frac* 
tions of acres would not be paid for. It seemed to him to be 
one of the most amaring legal decisions he had ever heard and 
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he thought it should be put right by legislation. In his view 
it was an entirely illegal and absurd injustice to the small man 
and he believed that there ought to be enough money over or 
money voted by Parliament to enable these fractions to be 
paid for. 

Air. McCracken moved : — 

“ That in the opinion of this Council it is desirable that a carefully 
considered record should he prepared, so as to be available for reter* Jioo 
in any future einerjypucy, of tl»e policy pursued in relation to Agriculture 
(luring the Great Wai ; and that in order to prepare such record full 
investigation slumld he made, }»y such means as the Ministry in their 
wisdom think best, now, while the facts and circumstances are fiesh in 
the memories of those most conversant with them, into : — 

fl) Tlio efficacy or otherwise of the various Orders made in secuiing 
the results desired. 

(:i) The administration and effect of those orders. 

(d) Iniprovemctits in policy and pirocedure which careful consideration 
and experience gaiiu*d may suggest,” 

He suggested that the carrying out of the motion would not 
involve any considerable exjienditure. In any case it was 
essential that the inquiry should be conducted on anti-waste' 
principles. The result should be historic in character. He 
instanced one or two cases of unfortunate pplicies which had 
been adopted during the War in which the existence of a care- 
ful record might prevent their recurrence at any future time. 
Air. (Jolin Campbell seconded the motion, saying that he 
hoped the occasion would never arise in which to use the 
exjierieiK'.e proposed to be recorded. 

The Minister of Agriculture said that he was generally in 
sympathy with the objects of Air. AlcCracken’s motion and, as 
a matter of fact, considerable steps had already been taken to 
carry out what was projiosed. Becords had already been 
published in the Eeports of the War Cabinet for the year 1917- 
1918 and in the proceedings of the Food Production Depaiii- 
ment. Sir Thomas Aliddleton, who had been principal officer of 
the Food Production Department, w^as publishing a book on 
Food Production as one of a series to be entitled “ The 
lilcononiic and Social History of the World War ” to be issued 
by the Carnegie Trust. He suggested that the Council should 
await the publication of this book before asking the Ministry 
to take further steps. The motion was then put to the Meeting 
and carried. 

Lord Strachie moved : — 

“That it is desirable that a full report of all Meetings of the Gouncil 
and of the Agricultural Advisory Ooramittee should appear in the Journal 
of the Ministry of Agriculture.” 
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The mover said that the reports Gf the meetings held in 
August and October covered hardly more than a page and a half 
in The Journal of the Ministry of Agriciiltiire. There had also 
been an omission, the letter which the Minister had written 
to the chairman, Lord Sciborne, which contained a reference 
to the embargo on store cattle, not having been printed in the 
Journal, and agriculturists had, therefore, not had an opj)or- 
tunity of seeing it. No increased cost in the publication of the 
Journal would appear to be necessary inasmuch as other mutters 
could be, without much loss, left out of the publication. The 
terms of his res(dution were not inandn-tory in any sense; all 
he wished was that the Council should express an opinion, 
leaving it to the better judgment of the Minister whether he 
thought it desirable to act on the suggestion. ('olin Camp- 
bell seconded the motion. 

The INIinister said that he was quite prepared to agree to the 
publicatioii of full(‘r repoi’ts of the Councirs meetings in the 
Journal of the Ministry, He did not think that Lord Strachie 
mennt that they should bo inserted verbatim. If they were, 
they would fill flic Journal to the exclusion of a great deal of 
most valual)le matter. As to reports of the proceedings of the 
Agricultui-al Advisory Committee, that was, more or less, a 
confidential body which acted in the manner of a Cabinet, and 
it would undesirable to jmblish its proceedings in detail. He 
thoiight, however, that the reports summarising its con- 
clusions, one of which was now alx)ut to be submitted to the 
Council, should be printed in the Journal. 

The motion was then put to the Meeting and carried. 

Mr, E. W. Langford moved that the repoil of the Agricul- 
tural Advisory Committee should be received by the Council. 
(This Report is printed on p. 942 of this Journal.) 

The Minister announced that in conformity with a sugges- 
tion which he had made in a letter to Lord Selborne on 4th 
October, 1921, a copy of which had been circulated to each 
member of the Council, he was prepared to make a statement 
to the Council at each of its statutory meetings which would 
cover a general review of the situation with regard to agricul- 
ture during the preceding six months. On the proposal of 
Mr. Donaldson, seconded by Mr. Colin Campbell, the offer was 
warmly welcomed by the Council and agreed to. 
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SECOND REPORT OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Since 11th August last the Agricultural Advisory Committee 
has met twice, viz., on 12th October and 9th November, the 
following subjects having been dealt with at the meetings : — 

(1) Wart Disease of Potatoes. — A Memorandum setting out 
the position with regard to this disease was considered, and it 
was decjided that the planting of non-immime varieties of 
potatoes be allowed in areas scheduled as Infected Areas under 
the Wart Disease Order, though no such vaneties are to be 
planted on land actually known to be infected with the disease. 
Additional restrictions are to be placed upon the movement of 
potatoes as follows : — (1) Potatoes of susceptible varieties which 
have been grown in any infected area so declared by the 
Ministry, the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Ireland, are not to be moved into any 
clean area; (2) If disease appears in any crop grown in England 
and Wales, the potatoes shall not be marketed except in a place 
mentioned in a licence granted by the Ministry; (8) Potatoes 
tor planting shall not be sold anywhere in England and Wales 
sinless the grower of them has obtained a certificate from the 
Ministry or from the Scx)ttiBh Board, or the Irish Department, 
to the effect (a) that the potatoes are of an approved immune 
variety, true to type, and free from rogues, or (b) that the 
potatoes have not been grown in any infected area, and that 
Wart Disease has not been reported to have occurred on the 
holding on which the potatoes were grown. 

(2) The Allocation in England and Wales of the Proposed 
Grant of £850|000 for Promoting Agricultural Development.— 
A Memorandum covering and explaining the proposed general 
lines of the allocation was considered, and a Sub-Committee 
was appointed to go into the details of the matter with 
the Ministiy and to report again to the Committee. This 
'Sub-committee ha.s not yet presented its Keport. 

(3) Telephone Facilities at Bailway Goods Stations.— The 
Oouncil of Agriculture for England had at its meeting on 
27th May, 1921, passed the following resolution 

** That in the opinion of this Council, all railway goods 
stations at which perishable produce is dispatched or 
received should be connected with the public telephone 
forthwith.'^ 
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Tho Ministry had been furnished with a list of certain 
stations in important fruit and vegetable growing districts, 
and had written to the Ministry of Transport with regard to 
the resolution citing the cases of the particular stations named. 
The Ministry of Transport replied that it had taken up the 
matter with the Railway Company whose stations were named 
and that they had answered that whilst they realised that such 
telephones if fitted would serve a useful purpose they were not 
essential and that the Company were unable to take any 
further action in the matter. 

The Committee considered that this reply was unsatisfactory, 
and that the question was one of general application and not 
confined to the particular Eailw^ay Company which had sent 
this reply. In view of the fact that the lack of telephones 
resulted in trucks not being available when required for urgent 
transport of perishable fruit and vegetables, and that markets 
were frequently missed and other losses incurred, the value 
of which would many times exceed the cost of the installation 
and maintenance of telephones, tlie C'ornmittee considered that 
some special steps should be taken. It was decided that the 
c-ase should, in the first place, be brought by the Controller of 
Horticulture before an early meeting of the Interdepartmental 
(V)mmittee on Transport so that its observations may be avail- 
able at the next meeting of the AKricnltural Advisory Committee. 

(4) The Provision of Land Drainage Work for Un- 
employed. — The Minister outlined this scheme in aid of which 
an allocation of £650,000 of the money wliich the GovernmeJit 
had decided should be spent in the relief of unemployment, 
had been obtained for agricultural drainage work. Advances 
were to be made through Drainage Authorities and County 
Agricultural Committees, on condition that ex- Service men 
mainly were employed and that at least B5 per cent, of the 
money advanced be refunded to the State when the w’ork was 
completed. The Minister had been unable to lay the matter 
before the Committee prior to the publication of the scheme 
as the work was urgent. Some 30 schemes had already been 
initiated in various parts of the country, and as soon as they 
were formally approved they would commence.* No unnecessary 
formalities would be allowed to stand in the way of work under 
the scheme being at once started. The scheme was formally 
approved by the Committee. 

® See also p, 922 . 
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(5) Beport of the Boyal Commission on the Importation ot 
Store Cattle. — The Minister opened a discussion upon this sub- 
ject, though he said that he would not ask the Committee for 
their final views until they had had an opportunity of consulting 
the Minutes of Evidence which were not yet published. After 
some expression of views by the members of the Committee, 
the discussion w’as adjourned, pending publication of the 
evidence, and in view of the special meeting of the Council of 
Agriculture for England on 22nd November (see this Journal^ 
December, 1921, p. 772). 

(6) Committee on Credit Facilities lor Farmers. — In accord- 
mice with Ibc R('solution passed in the following terms by the 
Council of Agriculturo for England at its meeting on 
4th October, 1921 

“ That in view of the sudden and drastic alteration made 
by the Ciovernment in their agrieailtural policy, they are 
hereby respectfully requested to make provision for advances 
on loan, in approved cases of working capital, to farmers 
who have recently purchased their holdings, on similar lines 
to those followed in the case of siuall-holders, and that the 
Agricultural Advisory Committee should be asked to appoint 
a Special Committee of members of this Council to (‘onsider 
whether a sound system of credit can be devised for sub- 
mission to the Government,’* 

a Preliminary Committee was Bpt up by the Advisory Com- 
mittee to consider the personnel of the Special (/omrnittee and 
its terms of reference. This Preliminary Committee recom- 
mended that the Special Committee should consist of 
Sir Douglas Newton, Mr. E. W. Dangford, Mr. John Roberts, 
Mr. G. G. Rea, and Mr. W. R. Smith, M.P., members of the 
Council, with the addition of Mr. R. Holland Martin, Secretary 
of the Bankers’ Clearing House, and Sir Anker Simmons, 
Auctioneer and Estate Agent, as co-opted members; and that 
its terms of reference should be : — 

‘ ' To consider and report whether in the interests of main- 
taining production, and to promote employment on the land, 
it is desirable to revive or to extend the scheme of providing 
short term credit for farmers which was in operation during 
the War,” 

The Preliminary Committee stated that it had carefully con- 
sidered the scheme referred to in the suggested reference and 
was of opinion that a scheme on similar lines would probably 
meet the needs of the present case, and that any such scheme 
should be limited to the supply of working capital* 
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(7) Exportation ol Artificial Fertilisers. — was suggested 
on behalf of the Ministry that the restrictions on the exporta- 
tion of artificial fertilisers, which were the result of special 
conditions created by the War, should be finally removed. An 
Order in Council under the Fertilisers (Temporary Control of 
Export) Act, 1920, prohibited the export of sulphate of ammonia, 
superphosphate, basic slag, and compound manures containing 
any of them, except by licence of the Board of Trade. An open 
general licence had already been issued authorising export of 
sulphate of ammonia. The position in regard to superphosphate 
and basic slag was carefully considered, and it was decided that 
the position should be reviewed again at the next meeting. 

(8) Landing ol Hay and Straw from France. — The French 
Government had requested the British Government to 
permit once more the landing of hay and straw from 
France. The prohibition had begun in 1908 and all hay 
and straw (except that actually used as packing for merchandise, 
or manufactured straw not intended for use as fodder or litter, 
or hay and straw permitted to be imported by licence for use 
afterwards as fodder and litter for animals) was prohibited 
unless it came from Australia, C^anada, South Africa, New 
Zealand, U.S.A., Norway, Channel Islands, and the Isle of 
Man. The Committee considered the matter and agreed that 
some further enquiries should be made as to the restrictions 
which Prance enforced against the produce of this country. 

(9) B.S.P.C.A. proposed BiU to order the Slaughter ol Horses 
Bejected as Unfit lor Export. — The details of this proposal were 
considered at the meeting, and it was decided that the present 
powers of the Ministry under the Exportation of Horses Act, 
1914, were sufficient to meet the needs of the case, and that it 
be recommended that the Minister’s approval of the proposed 
Bill be withheld. 
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CONCILIATION COMMITTEES IN 
AGRICULTURE, 

Thb total number of Conciliation Committees which have 
been established under the Com Production Acts (Bepeal) Act, 
1921, has now increased to 57 ; of these S9 have made agree- 
ments as to wages. In certain cases some of these agreements 
have temporarily lapsed, though meetings are being held with 
a view to making agreements for a further period. Details of 
the agreements in operation at the end of last month were 
published in the December issue of this Journal, and particulars 
of further agreements since arrived at are given below : — 


Area, 


Period. 

Wages. 

Hours per week. 

Eh8Cx - Up to aist Dec., 1921 

9d. per hour 
on weekdays. 
Is. per hour 
on Sundays. 


Hampshire 

0 

14th Jan., 1922 

368. Od. 

48 

Lancabhire : — 

Southern Area 


Slst Dec., 1921 

458. Od. 

Usual working hours. 

Northern „ - 

>» 

3lHt „ „ 

478. 6d. 


Eastern „ - 


Slst „ „ 

50h. Od. 

60 

Leicester : — 

Melton Mowbray 

and District 


31st „ ,, 

36s. 6d. 

50 

Middlesex : — 

South-West 


28th Jan., 1922 

did. per hour 
on weekdays. 
Is. per hour 
on Sundays. 

50, with guaranteed 
week of 48 hours. 

Nottinghainsliire 

V 

Slst Dec., 1921 

388. Od. 

50 

Rutlandshire 


Slat Jan., 1922 

* 348. Od. 

48 

Monmouthshire - 


3l8t Dec., 1921 

388. Od. 

48 

Cardiganshire 


28th Feb., 1922 

368, Od. 

50 

Glamorgan 

Merioneth 


3lBt Deo., 1921 

408. Od. 

358. Od. 

50 

50 

and 

Montgomery 


31st Jan., 1921 

38g. Od. 

56 

The rates in 

the majority of 

cases apply to “ adult male 


workers/* the Committees apparently relying on Clauses 11 (a) 
and (b) of the Act to cover the special cases of workers who 
are affected by some mental or physical disability. In a few 
areas the Committees have stipulated that the rates shall apply 
only to workers of “ fair average ability,’* while in two cases 
a further clause has been inserted providing that the reooih^ 
mended rates should affect only those workers of the clasdee 
mentioned “ who are regularly employed in agriculture/* 
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In the naBjority of instances the Committees have confined 
their recommendations to adult male workers, and have not so 
far dealt with the question of wages for workers under 21, 
which for the time being are left to be settled by mutual 
agreement between worker and employer. In the following 
areas, however, the Committees have agreed on rates for juvenile 
male workers: — Cornwall, Cumberland and Westmorland, 
Devon, Durham, Isle of Ely, Hertfordshire, Kent, Leicester — 
Bosworth Ashby, Melton Mowbray, Market Harborough, 
Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire, Soke of Peterborough, 
Shropshire, Somerset, Warwick, Yorkshire — North and East 
Ridings, while in the following areas rates have been agreed on 
for certain classes of female workers : — Cumberland and West- 
morland, Devon, Durham, Hertfordshire, Kent, Nottingham- 
shire, Yorkshire — ^East Riding. It should be mentioned that 
in several of these areas the agreements having been made for 
comparatively short periods have now lapsed. 

The principle of fixing valuations for the provision of ** allow- 
ances made by employers to workers as part payment of 
wages has been adopted by certain of the Conciliation Com- 
mittees. In Wales where the ** living in ** practice widely 
applies the Committees seem especially to favour this course 
and have in almost every case fixed a value for board and 
lodging. A cottage valuation has also been adopted by several 
Committees, 


It frequently happens that landowners who desire to redeem 
the tithe rentcharge charged on their properties experience cou- 
- .. siderable dfficulty in ascertaining the exact 

^ amount of the tithe rentcharge to which 

earc rges. statutory parish copies of the tithe 

apportionment and map have been damaged or lost. In other 
instances the property in respect of which redemption is 
desired may extend into a number of different parishes, town- 
ships, hamlets or tithings, for each of which there is a separate 
tithe apportionment and map, so that the landowner who 
obtains, locally, particulars of the tithe rentcharge on his pro- 
perty, may be put to the trouble and expense of searching 
documents deposited at a number of different places in the 
custody of a number of different people. 

f 2 
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With a view to assisting in such cases, the Ministry 
(8, St. James's Square, London, S.W.l) has made arrange* 
ments for supplying details of the tithe rentcharge charged on 
any property on being furnished with a plan, preferably on a 
Th'o Ordnance Sheet, with the existing boundaries of the 
property clearly and accurately defined thereon by an edging of 
colour. For this service a uniform search charge will be made 
amounting to 5s. if the property does not exceed 10 acres, 10s, 
if it exceeds 10 acres but does not exceed 80 acres, and a further 
5s. for every additional 80 acres or part of 80 acres, irrespective 
of whether one or more tithe apportionments and tithe maps 
may have to be consulted. For example, the cost of supplying 
details of the tithe rentcharge on 300 acres of land will be 10s. 
plus nine times 5s., that is, £2 158. 


'rhe Value of Whey in Feeding Pigs. — Experiments have been 
carried out recently at Eeading University College Farm to deter- 
mine the value of whey in feeding pigs, and 


Pig-Feeding 


it has been demonstrated that pigs fed on 


Experiments. whey and whey constituents, and having 
access to grass, will thrive to a much greater degree than those 
kept under the usual sty conditions and fed on swill, etc., both 
in regard to appearance and quality of their flesh. These experi- 
ments suggest that whey contains an insufficiency of fat-soluble 
vitamine A. to allow excess for storage in the fat. and that grass 
or green food makes up for the deficiency. 

Results show that young pigs fed on grass and toppings for 
a period of 84 days increased on the average 49 lb. in live weight, 
whereas similar pigs fed with whey, grass and toppings for the 
same period made an average live weight increase of 72 lb. 

These experiments tend generally to substantiate what has 
for a long time past been the opinion of cheesemakers through- 
out the country — namely, that very considerable advantage can 
be gained by the feeding of whey to pigs. 

Pigs and the Fat-Soluile Factor . — Another experiment at 
Eeading T^niversity College Farm has recently been carried out 
♦ with the object of ascertaining the influence of the fat-soluble 
factor on the growth of pigs. Four animals were employed, 
divided into two groups. Group 1 was placed on a diet containing 
the fat-soluble factor, and Group 2 was kept on a diet rigorously 
restricted in that factor. The test was carried out over a period 
of five months, and further experiments are in progress. 
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The results so far obtained are as follows : — 

(1) No definite rickets were induced in sucking pigs fed from 
birth on a diet rigorously restricted in the fat-soluble factor. 

(2) The addition of the fat-soluble factor in the form of cream, 
cod-liver oil and lucerne to a deficient diet stimulated growth 
in pigs declining in weight. 

« » « « 49 


In the House of Lords on 3rd November last, Ijord Strachie 
raised the question of the need for crop reports, and asked what 
was the number of crop reporters, and what 


Crop Reporting, 


and the Collection 
of Agricultural 
Statistics. 


was the cost of crop reporting during the 


past financial year compared with the last 
financial year before the War. In dealing 
with the whole question the Earl of 
Ancaster, Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, replied as follows : — 


The answer to the noble LouI’b Question asking for these particulars ia 
that tlie number of crop reporters in the ^oui 1913-14 was 220, and in 1020*21, 
336. The amount voted for crop reporting in the earlier year was £3,600, 
and the actual cost £3,137 ; in 1920-21 the anionnl voted was £36,500 and 
the actual cost was £34,117. The increase in the cost since 1913-14 was 
mainly due to the fact that in the earlier period the Annual Agricultural 
Returns were collected by the Custonis and Excise. The actual cost of the 
work to the Customs and Excise in 1913-14 is not known. It was all taken 
as a block Vote, and the only information we c?an give on that point is tliat 
about thirty years earlier the annual cost was estimated at £11,800 ; but since 
1890 no special provision has been made in the Vote for the work done by the 
Customs or Inland Revenue under this head, as it has been lumped in with 
other services. There has been, however, no material change in the character 
of the work between 1913*14 and 1920-21, ami although it is probable that it 
is more efficiently done under the present system, it may be taken as certain 
that the collection of the Annual Returns is not more costly than if they weie 


still being collected by the Customs. 

The transfer from the Customs was made in consequence of the increased 
duties placed upon that Department in other directions, and was anthorised by 
the Treasury in 1919, the work relating to these Annual Returns being undci- 
taken from that time by part time officers of the Ministry, known as crop 
reporters. That is to say, crop reporters, after that time, had to furnish the 
Annual Agricultural Returns which, up to that time, had been furnished by 
the Customs. These officers, who received iu the aggregate £3,600 in 1913-14 
and £6,326 in 1915-16, when other duties were cast upon them, were con- 
sidered to be underpaid. I think they were complaining that they did not 
receive enough money, and when this additional work was placed upon them, 
their remuneration was increased, partly in respect of the new work, and 
partly in respect of their previous duties. 
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These persons who, as I have said» number 3B6, are usually land agents, 
land valuers, or other persons possessing a knowledge of agriooltpre in the 
districts with which they deal. They are paid by fees averaging about £100 
per annum, but varying according to the size of ike district allotted to them. 
When the heavy work previously done by the Customs was taken over in 1019, 
it was considered that this work could only be done efficiently by creating 
smaller districts than those which had hitherto been used for the Ministry’s 
crop reporting ; hence the number of reporters was increased from 220 to 336* 
The work consists of : — (a) The collection annually of a Return of the area under 
crops and the number of live stock on holdings of more than one acre ; (6) tho 
estimation of the production of the principal crops ; and (c) the supply to the 
Ministry of a monthly report on the condition of crops and agricultural 
conditions generally. In addition the crop reporters supply special iufonna* 
tion as required. 

Tho value of these Returns cannot be questioned. They are the basis of 
all discussions on agi'icultural policy, and afford the only real measure of the 
dimensions of the industry, the changes in cultivation, the number of live 
stock, the yield of crops, and other questions of primary importance from an 
economic point of view. I may say that this question has been carefully gone 
into by the Ministry, and I think it is very doubtful indeed if any possible 
economy can be made in this direction, if the information that is now obtained 
is still desired. Of course, it is a question of policy, and perhaps a very 
proper question for the Agricultural Council, or some body like that, to state 
whether these Returns and crop reports need be so full. There is now, as the 
noble Lord knows, a monthly crop report, but I may say that the Department 
have examined it very closely, and that it is certainly the general opinion of 
the Ministry that these reports should be as full and the statistics as careful 
and as well-informed as they now are. I am afraid it is very doubtful indeed, 
in fact impossible, that the expenditure upon them can be out down to any 
large extent. 
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AGRICULTURE ABROAD. 

LIVE STOCK IN ARGENTINA— DAIRY PRODUCE 
IN CANADA. 

Thb annual Live Stock Exhibition organised by the Argentine 
Rural Society took place at Buenos Aires in September. As in 

Live Btoct previous years, the awards were made by 
judges Specially invited from the United 

in Argentina. Kingdom. 

Shorthorns were again the chief feature 
of the Exhibition both in the high standard of the exhibits and 
in the number of entries. The Hereford classes, which have 
done so much towards the success of the cattle-raising industry 
in the Argentine, were well represented. A distinctive feature 
was the display of Aberdoen-Angus cattle, which received much 
favourable comment; the growth of this breed in Argentina 
during the past few years has been remarkable both in numbers 
and in quality. In view of the great advance which the dairjnng 
industry is making in the .Argentine, considerably more interest 
was shown at this year’s Exhibition in dairy cattle. 

There wore some exceptionally good specimens of the various 
breeds of sheep and pigs. Although the expansion of the motor 
industry has been detrimental to horse-raising generally, some 
good specimens of the Shire and Clydesdale classes were exhi- 
bited. The French breeds were well represented, as also were 
Hackneys and other light breeds, but the reduction in entries 
reflects the diminished interest in carriage horses. 

The sales of exhibits were disappointing to exhibitors on 
account of the low prices realised, which were 40 per cent, below 
those of last year’s Exhibition. This fall in prices is attributed 
to unfavourable conditions in the Argentine; there has been a 
serious drought, resulting in a scarcity of pasture and a general 
fail in the prices of cattle. 

In openii^ the Exhibition the Argentine Minister of 'Agiicul- 
ture referred to the effects of the War on the stock-breeding 
indu!^, and emphasised the futility of expecting to maintain 
in times of peace &e inflated prices which ruled during the War. 
He maintained tiiat future presperity lay in high quality, and 
urged the value of good Election ih the purchase of^breeding 
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Tub importance of grading dairy produce for sale has for some 
time been clearly realised in Canada, where a system of grading 
The Oradlns ^ carried out under both Federal 
ftf nainr PvniinoA Provincial autboritieB, as well as by 
in OuuUbt * other bodies, both official and unofficial. The 
object of this grading has in some cases been 
mainly educational, while in others the aim has been purely 
commercial, but the system hitherto has been conducted on a 
voluntary basis and has had no legislative authority behind it. 

During (he 1920 session of the Canadian Parliament, a resolu- 
tion calling upon the Government to establish a grading system 
was introduced into their House of Commons. The unanimous 
support of the members was accorded, and the Minister of Agri- 
culture, in .accepting the principle of the resolution, said that he 
would be prepared to carry out a scheme of grading for dairy 
produce as soon as the producers were ready for the introduction 
of such a system. 

It would appear that the dairy producers must have afforded 
speedy evidence of their desire for Government action in this 
matter, for an Act, “ to regulate the grading of dairy produce,” 
cited as the Dairy Produce Act, was passed by the Canadian 
Legislature on 4th June, 1921. The Act empowers the Governor 
in Council to make regulations for the grading of dairy produce 
intended for export, the articles enumerated being ” butter, 
cheese and other food products manufactured from milk.” It 
also provides for the appointment of official graders, and for the 
establishment of standards, definitions, grades and grading stores 
for dairy produce and the imposition of fees for the grading. The 
graders are to be empowered to issue certificates as to the quality 
and proper classification of any dairy produce which they have 
examined for the pjxrpose. Fines of from 50 to 200 dollars, or 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding 8 months, may be imposed 
for contraventions of the regulations issued under the Act, 

The value of the Act in promoting the standardisation of 
Canadian dairy produce intended for export and in discouraging 
thp production of an inferior article can hardly be over-estimated, 
and it would be well if the importance of this progressive step 
could be clearly brought home to every British dairy fanner. 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS, 1921. 

PRODUCE OF POTATO AND ROOT CROPS IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 

Preliminary Statement showing the Estimated Total Produce and Yield per 
Acre of the Potato and Root Crops in England and Wales in the 
Year 1921, with Comparisons for 1920, and the Average Yield per Acre of 
the Ten Years 1911-1920. 



Crops. 

Estimated 

Total Produce. 

Acreage. 

Average 
Estimated 
Yield per 
Acre, 

Average 
of the 
Ten 









1911-20. 



1921. 

1920. 

1921. 

1920. 

1921. 

1920. 

ENGLAND ( 
AND 4 
WALES. [ 

Potatoes 
Turnips and ( 
Sw^es .. j 
Mangold 

Tom, 

2968M 

6.611,000 

omooo 

Tom, 

3 151,000 

14,193.000 

7,307,000 

Acm. 

567,800 

893.428 

373,722 

Acr^s. 

044,610 

988,401 

384,278 

Tons. 

53 

74 

168 

Tons. 

08 

14*4 

19-0 

Tons. 

6*1 

12*4 

18-7 

i 

Potat(X)g 

2.812,000 

3,003,000 

531,648 

516,9.33 

53 

6-9 

62 

Emuanu. < 

Turnips and \ 
Swedes .. j 
MaugoM 

6.982.000 

13,484,000 

843.428 

932,829 

71 

14 5 

12*8 

( 

6,110.000 

7,166,000 

363,366 

! 873,699 

168 

10-2 

18*7 

Wales. •< 

Potatoes 
Turnips and ) 
Swedes .. ) 

1 § 

98,000 

709.000 

26,152 

49,995 

27,682 

55,62; 

56 

126 

3*6 

12*8 

5*4 

14*5 


Mangold 

174,000 

141,000 

10,856 

1 

10,679 

1 

168 

1 13 3 

17-1 


Potatoes wore planted in goo<l time and under favounible conditions, but 
in many pans of the country the young plants were damaged by late 
frosts, which occurred even as late as June in some parts, and woe especially 
severe in the Cambridgeshire district, where the crops never recovered from the 
damage thus inflicted. The prolonged drought also checktHl growth and the 
yields on light land were very poor. Sprouting became very prevalent during 
August. The total pi eduction in England and Wales is estimated at 

2.958.000 tons, which is some 200,000 tons loss than in 1920, hut nearly 

230.000 tons greater than in 1919. The comparatively laige production, which 
is greater than in any year previous to 1917, is due to the increased area under 
crop, as the yield per acre — 5*3 tons — is about 16 cwt. per acre under average, 
and 10 cwt. j*#er acre less than the poor crop of last year. Smaller yields 
per acre have been recorded three times only in the last 35 years. The 
reduction in yield per acre was most marked in the eastern counties, several 
counties averaging less than 3 tons per acre. The yields were under average 
in nearly all parts of England, though over average in most counties in Wales. 
The yield is estimated at 6 tons per acre in Lincolnshire and over 7 tons per 
acre in Lancashire. 

It has proved very difficult this year to estimate the yields of turnips and 
ewedes, as large but unknown areas of land returned as being intended for 
eowing with these crops were not sown at all Owing to the drought, or were 
flown very late, with the result that the plants have n>ade very little ^bwth, 
and the yield of roots iir consequently very doubtful. In addition, large 
areas which ^ere sbwh "failed entirely and' ,'^ere ploughed- up, JJauy prop« 
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which were sown early and promised fairly satisfactory yields were severely 
attacked by mildew, and the roots are consequently of little use. The 
estimates of the turnip and swede crop are, therefore, much less reliable than 
usual. The yield per acre is estimated at 7*4 tons, which is 6 tons under 
average, and the smallest yield on record. Crops aie very light in the 
eastein, south-eastern, and midland counties, but in the south-west, in the 
north, and in Wales yields are not so bad, though still well under average. 
The only counties in which the yields are better than usual are Cumberland 
and Westmorland, where IB tons and 17 tons lespectively have been obtained. 
Tl]e total production is estimated at 6,600,000 tons, which is 7,600,000 tons 
less than last year, and 5,700,000 tons below tlie average of the 10 years. 

Mangolds did better than turnips and swedes, hut these were checked in 
growth by the (bought, and the roots are generally smaller tliaii usual. Early 
sown crops wcie a fairly satisfactory plant, but the later sown genninated 
unevenly and were generally thin and patch3\ Th#^ total production is 
estimated at 6,280,000 tons, or about 1,000,000 tons less than in 1920, but 
only 10,(X)0 tons less lhan in 1919. The yield per acre — 16*8 tons — is nearly 
2 tons below average, but nearly" a ton greater than in 1919. Yields were 
very light in the eastern and south-eastern counties, but most of the northern 
counties obtained crops wliich were lather better than usual, while in the 
midlands yields were only about 1 ton per acre below average. 

The very small quantity of roots grown, ♦ combined w ith the very light 
hay oixips, makes the outlook for the winter feeding of stock far from 
promising, though the position is more favouiable in the north and west 
(including Wales) than in other parts of the countiy. 


Foot-and-Mouth-Disease. — Kent : The existence of Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease on prtunises at Under River, near Sevenoaks, was confirmed 
on 24th November in seventeen heifers. These animals together with 109 
breeding ewes, with which they had been pastured, were slaughtered. This 
outbreak followed an interval of tliree-and-a-half mouths during which 
Great Britain bad been free from the disease. There has been no further 
development either in Kent or any other part of Great Britain. 

The usual restrictions wore imposed on 24th November over an area of 
15 miles radius from the infected premises, but the satisfactory position has 
permitted a considerable modification of those restrictions. It is anticipated 
that the remaining general restrictions will be entirely withdrawn by the end 
of 1921, if the present position is unchanged. 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry. — Since the date of the list 
given on page 857 of the December issue of the Journal^ the following leaflets- 
have l>een revised : — 

No. Ill, — Co-operative Selling of Eggs, 

„ 249. — “ Couch ” or ‘‘ Twitch.” 

331. — The Canning of Fruit and Vegetables, 

„ 344.— Compound Manures. 

Withdrawn leaflets reissued 

F.P, 41.— The Making of Fruit Pulp^ now Leaflet 390. 

" ♦ See this Jon/rml for November, 1921, p. 725. ' ' ' ' 
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QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Ixziport6d EifirfiTB. — ^Mr. Pretynmn aBked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether he will take steps, and if necessary, introduce legislation, to cause 
foreign imported eggs to be stamped with the name of the country of origin^ 
and BO prevent the injury now suffered by lx)th producers and consumers in 
this country where imported eggs are sold as new-laid British ? 

Major Barnston (Comptroller of the Household) : I have been asked to- 
reply. I understand that the Board of Trade proposes to introduce legislation 
to give effect to the principal re<!ommeiidatioiis contained in the report of the 
Merchandise Marks Committee (Cd. 760 of 1920) with regard to the marking 
of foreign goods, which include eggs. CNoveinber 2, 1921.) 

Bcolesiastioal Tithe Bent'Chaxge (Bates) Act.- Mr. Pretyman 
asked the Minister of Agriculture whether the present interpretation of the 
Ecclesiastical Tithe Rent-charge (Rates) Act, that where an incumbent holds 
two or more benefices in plurality eacli benefice must be treated as separate 
for the purposes of the Act, is in accordance with the intentions of the 
Government in framing the Act ; and, if not, will ho introduce a short 
amending Bill eaily next session to rectify the error V 

Major Barnston : I am advised that the interpretation of Section 1 (2) of 
the Act, as indicated in the question, although correct, does not represent 
the intention of the Government when framing the Act, and the question 
of the practicability of submitting to the House an amendment of the Act 
is under consideration. (November 2, 1921.) 

Summer Time. — Lieut.-Uolonel Pownall (by private notice) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department whether any agreement has yet 
been come to with the French Government for making the penod of summer 
time commence and terminate on the same date in the two countries ? 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Shortt): A 
Conference has recently been held with representatives of the Fiench and 
Belgian Governments, and an agreement was reached that tlie summer time 
period should commence on the night of the last Saturday in March, or the 
last Saturday but one in March when the last Saturday is the day preceding 
Easter Day, aud end on the night of the first Saturday in October. The- 
Government have carefully considered this proposal, and in view of the serioue 
inconvenience at present caused by the difference between the three countries 
in the dates of commencing and ending summer time, they have approved tlie 
proposal, which corresponds very nearly to the dates which have been fixed in 
this country, and have informed the French Government that they are prepared 
to submit to Parliament legislation to give effect to it. It is the intention of 
the GU>veriiment to introduce a Bill for this purpose early next Session. 1 
should add that thd sumifidr time period in France at present commences on 
16th March and ends on 26th October, so that the French Government have- 
made very toge cooeessions in their desire to meet u«. December 16, 192L} 

Unfit HorBea (Bxport).— In reply to a question by Mr. A. Herbert 
regarding the export of horses, Sir Arthur G. Boscawen (Minister of 
Agriculture) stated tlmt the Ministry’s policy is, in substance, so to administer 
the Exportation of Horses Acts as to ensure that worn-out or decrepit horses.,. 
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cainely, horses unfit for work, shall under no circuinstandes be passed for 
shipment, and that every practicable step sliall be taken to secure the comfort 
of all aninialH during the passage. For this purpose a very high standard of 
fitness to travel and to work is insisted upon, and ^ great improvement has 
been effected in the fittings of the vessels used for the trade. I understand 
that uialtreatmciit of horses is already punishable under French and Belgian 
law, which I have no doubt the authorities do their best to enforce. 
{November 7, 1921.) 

Potatoes from Germany.— In reply to a question by Lord Bledisloe 
regarding a rumour which, he said, was current in all our chief potato-growing 
districts, that large quantities of potatoes raised in Germany are being 
imported, or are about to be imported, into this country through A^arious 
neutral (amiitries, the Earl of Ancaster stated that the importation of potatoes 
from the Netherlands and other countries adjacent to Germany in the present 
year is quite normal, and gives no ground for susj jion that fictitious 
re-consignment of German potatoes from an intermediate country is being 
attempted. There is a payment of 26 per cent, under the German Reparation 
(Recovery) Act, and I understand that the Customs ofticers have standing 
instructions to watch importations which might cause suspicion to arise that 
endeavours are being made to avoid, by fictitious re-consignment from an 
intermediate country, the payment of this 26 per cent. 

Under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 33J juu- cent, is charged in 
certain cases. The first part of that Act does not apply to potatoes ; neither 
does Part II. From encpiiries which have been made by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, I understand that the trade in Continental potatoes is had. In 
the few cases where trade is being done the quality is moderate. The 
Ministry is satisfied tliat the <iuantities which are being imported are not 
an important factor in determining the price of home-grown potatoes. 
(November 8, 1921.) 

Home-Grown Sugar, Limited.—Lieut. Colonel Willey asked the 
Minister of Agriculture if the Government have a nominee on the board of 
Home-grown Sugar, Limited ; whether the price now being otl’ered for next 
year’s beet is believed to be substantially below cost of production unless 
wages are further substantially reduced; aii<l if, in view of the huge amount 
of employment allorded by this imlustry, lie is considcMing the removal of 
Excise on home-grown sugar? 

Sir Arthur G. Boscaw^eii : The answer to the first })art of the question is in 
the affirmativi*. At the prevailing rates for wages and tiunsport it is possible 
that the proposed minimum guaranteed price for next year’s beet is below the 
present cost of prodnctioii, but in addition to benefiting by any decrease in 
costs of )iroduction, tlie farmer will share equally with the company in any 
profits derived from an increase of sugar content above 16 per cent, and of 
sugar price above £43 per ton duty paid. As regards the last part of the 
question, home-grown sugar is already receiving favourable treatment, the 
Standard Excise duty being 19s. fijd. per ewt, as compared with 26s. 8d. on 
foreign sugar and 218. 4id. on colonial sugar. (November 10, 1921). 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

An Abstract of the Legislation in force in the British Empire^ 
dealing with Plant Pests and Diseases up to the year 1920.— 

{E. Marguerite Ralfs, B.A, London ; Imperial Bureau of Entomology, 1921.) 
As indicated by the title, this is a biief summary of the vaiious orders 
respecting fungus diseases and insect pests, chiefly in relation to their importa- 
tion into the various countries with which it deals. It should prove of value 
not oTily to the student of economic entomology and plant pathology, but also 
to the exporter of plants who has hitheito bad to rely largely on the infoi mation 
contained in the post office guide, the original oiders not being generally 
available* in this country. In some cases particulars aie given (»f the measures 
in operation for dealing with pests already established. In the case of England 
and Wales, however, the silver leaf, wart disease, onion smut and American 
goosebeny mildew orders have been dismissed very biietly. Owing to the 
frequent changes in phytopathological legislation, the abstract is soon likely 
to becoMK* (»ut of date, and it is hoped that timely revision may In* found 
possible- -as a compendium of this kind should till an undou])t(*d need. If 
ail ingcmeiits could be made to include also abstracts of tbe legislation of 
Lireign countries as well as those witliin the British Emjiire, the publication 
would be (*ven more valuable, and its appeal anee annually wouhl be fully 
juslilicd. 

Report on a Simple Steam Sterilizer.— (W. A. Hoy and K. 
Stenliouse Williams. London : Dairy Hujiply (ki., Idd.) From tests made 
recenth at ilie National Institute foi Research in Dairying, University College, 
Reading, of a simple steam steiilizer designed for use on dairy farms wbeie 
no olbei soiiice of steam is available, it appijars tliai if ctfectivo sterilization 
is to be obtained within a reasonable time, it must be carried out under ceitain 
tix(‘d conditions, namely — 

(1) The soiiK'e of beat must be such that steam at 210”F issues fiom the 

outlet pipe within a limited time. In these expciiments, in which 
the largest vessel to he steamed was a 17-galIoii milk churn, 
satisfactory results were not obtained until the source of beat, wlieii 
applied to one gallon of watei at (iO’F., was sutficiently great to 
produce steam at 210‘T. at the outlet pipe within ten minutes of 
its tirst apjilicatioTi. 

(2) Tbe source of beat must maintain its intensity tbrougliout the steaming. 

\?)) All milk utensils, including milk churns, should be covered while 

being steamed. 

(4) The steaming should be carried out in a place free from draughts. 

(5) An accairate tliermoineter is essential. 

The initial temperature ()f the room does not apiicai to affect the operation 
appreciably. Successful results were obtained when the temperature of the 
room and of tbe utensils was as low as 40‘F. before steaming commenced. 

Conditions conducive to iiieiTectivo steaming. — (1) The experiments 
showed I bat wlicie an uncovered churn w as being steamed and the windows 
were opened, a fall in tbe reconlcd iemperatures look place which was 
further accentuated by the draught causeil. 

(2) It was shown that clJicient steaming, wdtbin a reasonable time, 
was dependent on steam in sutficiont volume and at a sufiiciently high 
temperature being produced within a time limit. 

The apparatus used in the experiments referred to in tbe leport consisted 
of an ordinary boiling pan (wdth steam jet) heated by means of two No. 1 
Primus ” Stoves, Roarer Pattern. 
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SELECTED CONTENTS OF 
PERIODICALS. 

Agrioulture, General and Misoellaneous. 

Agriculture as a Business, B. Smith Gordon, (Better Business, Nov., 

1920. ) 1334(04); 388.1.] 

The Agriculture Act, 1920, C, B, Marshall. (Jour. Farmers’ Club, April, 

1921. ) 1347 (c).] 

Intensive Cultivation, Prof. F. Keeble. (Kept. Brit. Assoc., 1920, 
Sect. M.) 103.191.] 

How Explosives help to develop Waste Land, A. W. Wilson. (Agr. 

Eng., Vol. 2, No. 6, 1921.) [63.12; G3.196.J 
Forectastiug the Crops from the Weather, H. H. Hooker. (Quart. Jour. 
Hoy. Meteor. Boc., Vol. xlvii., No. 198, April, 1921.) 

1 A review of the subject of correlation of weather and crops with refer- 
ences.] [661.6.] 

The Weather and Cyclical Fluctuations, W. W. Bryant. (Econ. Jour., 
March, 1921.) [551.6. J 

Hosten af Roefro i 1920 og Boefrohandelen i Vinteren 1920-1921, 
E. Lindhard and J. G. Lunden. (Tidsskrift for Planteavl, 27 Binds, 
6 Haeftc, 1921.) [63.1961; 63.198.] 

Les Micro'organismes du Sol dans leurs rapports avec la Croissance des 
Plantes : Position actuelle dn Probl^me, E. J. Russell. (Ann. Sci. 
Agron., 38, No. 2, 1921.) [63.116.] 

The Nature of Soil Acidity with regard to its Quantitative Determination, 
W. H. Maclniire. (Jour. Amcr. Soc. Agron., Vol. 13, No. 4, 1921.) 
[63.113.] 

A Contribution to the Investigation into the Results of Partial Sterilisa- 
tion of the Soil by Heat, Viscount Elveden. (Jour. Agr. Sci., Vol. xi, 
Pt. 2, B)21.) [63116.] 

Effect of Soil Temperature upon the Development of Nodules on the Roots 
of Certain Legumes, F. H. Jones and W. B. Tisdale. (Jour. Agr. Res., 
Vol. 22, No. 1, 1921.) [63.32; 676.83.] 

Relation of Potassium to Growth in Plants, T. 0. Smith and 0. Butler. 

(Ann, Bot., Vol. xxxv, No. 138, April, 1921.) [63.161.] 

The Inlluence of Fertilisers containing Borax on the Yield of Potatoes 
and Corn— Season 1920, A. W. Blair and B. E. Brown. (Soil Science, 
Vol. XI, No. 6, 1921.) [63.161.] 

The Effect of Organic Nitrogenous Compounds on the Nitrate-Forming 
Organism, E. B. Fred and A. Davenport. (Soil Science, Vol. xi. No. o, 
1921.) [676.83.] 

Emploi de CO a comme Engrais atmosphdrique, R. CerighelH. (Ann. Sci. 
Agron., 38, No. 2, 1921.) [63.168.] 

Increasing the Efficiency of Crude Calcium Cyanainide, M. Popp. (Deuts. 
Landw. Pressc, 1920, p. 617 and Bied. Zontr., 60 (1921), pp. 216-220.) 
[63.167.] 

Tiber die Diingewirkung dcr Kohlensliure, A. Gehring. (Fiihl. Landw. 

Ztg., Jahrg. 70, Heft 7/8, 1921.) [63.168.] 

Experiments with “ Radio ” Manure. The Effect of Coaldust on Crops. 
[A fertiliser exunposed of phosphate, burnt lime and coaldust, and 
claimed to be radio-aetive.] (N.Z. Jour. Agric., Vol. xxii, No. 3, 1921, 
p. 162.) [63.169.1 

Finely Ground Raw Phosphate — Notes and Opinions on its use in Agri- 
culture, A. F. Ellis. (N.Z. Jour, of Agric., Vol. xxii, No. 6, 1921.) 
[63,1672.] 

The Phosphate Industry, W. Packard. Part I.-— Sources of Supply of 
Mineral Phosphate. Part TI. — Superphosphates. (Jour. Soc. Cnem. 
Tnd., Vol. 40 (1921). No. 15, p. 288; No. 16. p, 304.) [63.1672.] 
i. The Comparative Effects of Various Forms of Lime on the Nitrogen 
Content of the Boil, C. A. Mooers and W. H. Maclniire. ii. The Value 
of Liming in a Crop Rotation with and without Legumes, J. G. Lipman, 
iii. Liming as relaU'd to Farm Practice, F. D. Gardner. (Jour. Am. 
Boc. Agron., Vol. 13, No. 6, May, 1921.) [63.16,] 

A Comparison of Magnesian and Nonmagnesian Limestones, A. W. Blaif, 
(Jour. Am. Soc. Agron., Vol. 13, No. 6, May, 1921.) [63.168.] 
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Potash from Kelp, /. W. Turrentine and P. S. Shoaff. (Jour. Ind. & Ens 

sv'&r “ "• '“***' ™' " 

Die Dungung der Wiesen uacb den ISrgebniBseD von 4-14 jahrig^Q 
Versnchen, Prof. Dr. Paul Wagner. (Arb. der DeutsT Landw. GeseBs.. 
Heft 308, 1921.) [63.16(04).] 

The Evolution of Topographical and Geological Maps, T. Shevvard. 

(Kept. Bnt. Assoc., 1920, p. 391.) [62; 56 : 912.] 

Colloid Problems in Bread-Making, R. Whymper. (Kept, Brit. Afesoc.. 

1920, Appendix, p. 61.) 1 664.6. J 

Establishment of Kural Agricultural Communal Tjibraries in France. 

(Coiiipt. Bend. Acad. Agr., Bo. 24, 1921.) [371.] 

Sur l Agriculturo polonaise, M. Jean Dybowsku (Compt. Bend. Acad. 
Agr., No. 24, 1921.) [63(4).] 

Plant Breeding, T. Anderson. (Trans. H. & A. Soc. of Scot., Vol. xxxiii, 

1921. ) [676.4.] 


The Influence of Atmospber.c Variations on the Weight of Bagged Wheat 
(with graphs), F. B. Guthrie, G. W. Norris and J. G. Ward. (N.S.W. 
Agr.c. Gaz., Vol. 32, Part 3, Mcli., 1921.) [63.311(04).] 


Pield Crops. 

Knot Development in Bailey and Wheat under Different Conditions of 
Growth, W. E. BrencJtley and V. G. Jackson. (Ann. Bot., Vol. 36, 
No. 140, Oct , 1921.) [63.311(04); 63.813.] 

The Development if the Flower and Grain of Barley, IV. E. Brenchley. 

(Jour. Inst. Brewing, Vol. 26, pp. 615-632.) [63.313.] 

A Comparative Study of the Composition of the Sunflower and Com 
Plants at Different Stages of Growth, R. H. Shaw and P. A. Wright. 
(Jour. Agric. Kes., Vol. xx, No. 10, 1921.) [63.33(d); 612.394.] 
Nettles as a Forage Crop, IV. E. Brenchley. (Moderu Farming, May, 
1921.) [63.33 (d).] 

Spartina Problems, Prof F. IV. Oliver (Ann. App. Biol., Vol, vii, 
No. 1, 1920.) [68.2; 63.33(d) ] 

Biologic VegtHalc — Sur le pollen du Lin et la d^gdndrescence dee 
varietf^^s ciiltivt'es pour la fibre, M. L, Blannghem. (Compt. Bend. Acad. 
Sciences, Tonic 172, No. 26, 1921, p. 1603.) [63.34111.] 

Tobacco Growing in Ireland : The Experiments in 1920 (with a list of 
previous articles), G. N. Keller. fJour. Dept Agr. &c., Ireland, 
Vol xxi, No 2, 1921, p, 200.) [63 3461(04).] 

Essais de eorgho et mai's k sucre en vue do la production de I’alcool 
industriel enectues dans les Pyrc^n^es-Orientales en 1917, J. Ruby. 
(Ann. Sc. Agron., 37th year, No. 2, May-July, 1920) [63 349.] 

The Institute of Brewing Ilesearch Scheme. — Beport T. — Breeding of New 
Varieties of Hops at Wye, Manorial Experiments, &c. (Jour. Inst. 
Brewing, July, 1921.) [63.3451.] 

The Industrial Utilisation of the Potato, A. E. Harris. (Jour. Boy. Agr. 

Soc. Eng., Vol. 81, 1920.) [63 344; 63.612(04).J 

Die Bewertung von Kartoffelsorten nach ihrer Widerstandstraft gegen 
Kraiikhriten, H. W. Wollenweher. (Deuts. Landw. Presse, Jahr. 47, 
Nr.83, 1921, p. 569.) [63 612(04).] 


Fruit Q-rowing. 

The “ Bunning Off ” of Black Currants, R. G. Hatton. (Jour. Pomology, 
Vol. ii, No. 3, 1921.) [63.41(c).] 

R(X)t Development in Newly Planted Trees, B. T. P. Barker. (Agr. and 
Hort. Bes. Sta., Long Ashton. Ann. Bept., 1920.) [63.41(04).] 


Plant Diseases. 

The Sources of Infection of Potato Tubers with the Blight Fungus, 
Phyiophthora infestans, Paul A. Murphy. (Sc. Prnc., Boy. Dublin Soc., 
Vol. 16 (N.B.), No, 29, Aug.. 1021.) [68.24.] / -.v 

Award of the Boyle Medal to Geo. H. Pethybridge, B.Sc., Ph.D. (with 
a brief report of his investigations of potato blight-- Phyiophthora 
infestans-^^and other work, and a list of papers published by him.) (Sci. 
Ptoc. Boy, Dub. Soc., Vol. xvi (N.S.), No. 20, 1921.) [68.24.] 
liightmng Injury to Potato and Cabbage, G. R. Orion. (Phytopathology. 
Vol. XI, No. 2. Feb.. 1921.) [68.21.] 
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Leafroll, Net-Necrosis, and Spindling- Sprout of the Irish Potato, 

E. S. Schultz and D, Folaom (Jour. Agric. Kes., Vol. xxi, No. 1, 

[63.24-38.] 

Pests and Diseases of Barley and Malt. Part I — Injurious Insects, 

F. A. Mason. (Jour. Inst, jtfrewing, July, 1921.) [63.27-31; 03.27-84. J 
G(3nctics of Bust llesistance m Crosses of Varieties of Trittcum vulgare 

■with Varieties of T, durum and T. Dtcoccum, H. K. HayeSt J.H. 'Parker 
and C. Kurtzwetl. (Jour. Agnc. Res., Vol. xix, No. 11, B)20,) [676.1.] 
Biological Studies of Aphis Rumtcus L., J. Davidson, (Sc. Proc., Boy. 

Dublin Soc., Vol. 16 (N.B.), No. 25, AuL^ 1921.) [63.27.] 

The Wtxilly Aphid of the Apple and Elm (Eriosoma lanigera, Hausmann), 
Part II. — Trciitment, F. V. Theobald. (Jour. Pomology, Vol. ii, No. 3, 
1921.) (63,27.] 

A Transniiasible Mosaic Disease of Tjottuce, I, C. dagger. (Jour. Agric. 

lies., Vol. XX, No. 10, 1921.) [63.24-51.] 

On the Orurrerice in Britain of the Ascigcrous Stage of a “ Brown Bot *’ 
Fungus (Schlcroiinia), U. Wormald. (Ann. Bot., Jan. 1921.) [63.24.] 

Dry liot, J. C. JulL (Jour. Survejmrs’ Inst., Vol. i, Pt. 6, Nov., 1921.) 
[63.24. J 

A Dry liot Canker of Sugar Beets, B. L. Richards. (Jour. Agr. Res., 
Vol. 22, No 1, 1921.) [63.24-34 ] 

Pnifung von Pflarizenschukniitteln im Jahre 1920, Dr. E. Riehm. (Mitt. 

Biol. Heich. fur Ijiind-u Forst., Heft 20, 1921.) [63 295.] 

The Presi'iit Statu.s of Jji me- Sulphur Solution vs. Dry Materials, 
(/. P. Gray. (Calif. Dept, of Agi. Monthly Bull., Vol. x, No. 6-6, 
1921, pp. 177-182.) 163 295.] 

’* Browning " and “ Stem-Break ” DiHcase of Cultivated Flax (Linum 
Usitatissimvhi), caused by Polyspora Ltrii, II. A. Lafferty. (Sc. Proc., 
Boy. Dublin Soc., Vol. 16 (N'S ), No 22 Aug., 1921.) [63 24.] 

Investigations iii I’lax DiM'asts, (i. U Pethybridge, //. A. Lafferty and 
J. (t. Hhynehari. (Jour. Dept. Aar , &c., Ireland, Vol. 20, No. 3, 

1920, and' Vol xxi, No. 2, 1921) [()3.24-34; 63 27-34 ] 

Live Stock. 

The Application of the J'’(KKl-Uiut Method to the Fattening of Cattle, 
James Wdson. (Sci. Proc Boy, Dub. Soc., Vol. xvi (N.S.), No. 8, 
1920 ) [63.626.] 

Sunflo\\cT Silage Digestion FiXperiment with Cattle and Sheep, 
R E Neuiig, R. S. Snyder and C. \V. Jitekman. (Jour. Agnc. Bes., 
Vol XX, No. 11, 3921.) [612.394; 63.604(a).] 

A Mendelian Experiment vnth Abeidcen Angus and West Highland 
Cattle, J. A. S. Watson. (Jour. Genet., Vol. xi, No. 1, April, 1921.) 
1676.1.] 

Effect of Ration on the Development of Figs, C. 0. Swanson. (Jour 
Agnc. Bes , \'ol. xxi, No. 5, 1921.) [63.645.] 

The Composition of the Jthizomes jof Bracken and its Variations, 
J. Hendrick. (Boy. l^ot. Gard., K^ew, Bull. Misc, Inform., No. 4, 

1921. ) [63.604(a). 1 

Untersuehungen hber den Fiitterwcit des njich verschiedeiien Verfahren 
aufgcschlosBC'n Strobes : — II. — Aufschlusz des Strobes durch Atzkalk mit 
und ohtic Druek ; IIJ.— Aufschlusz des Strohes init Soda. F. Honcamp 
and F. Baumann. (Eand•w^ Vers.-Stat., Bd. 98, Hit. 1/2 ) [63 604(a).] 

Dairying*. 

Note^ on Breeding for Increase of Milk in Dairy Cattle (with 8 Pedigree 
Charts), E. Robertson. (Jour. Genet., Vol. xi, No. 1, 1921.) [676.4.] 

Bed Foil Cattle. The Milk Side of a Dual Breed. (Jour. Brit. Dairy 
I^^ariners’ Assoc., Vol 33, 1921.) [63.711(04).] 

The Use of Cotton-seed Meal to Tnerease the Percentage of Fat in 
Milk (T^nth references to publications on Feeding Trials with Cowe), 
A. ('. McCandlish (Jour. Dairy Science, Vol. 4, No 4, 1921. pp. 310- 
333.) 163.711(a). 1 

The Effect of Cotton-seed Meal upon the Growth and Beproduction of 
Cows, S. ('ombs and R. S. Curtis. (Jour. Dairy Science, Vol. 4, No. 4, 
1921. pp. 334-341.) [63.711 (04).] 

Die cbcmisch-pbysikalische Beschaffenheit der Milch ihr Nachweis und 
ihr Eiiitluss auf die Knsefabrikation mit besondcrer Beriicksichtigung 
der Labgennnung zu Grunde liegenden Verhaltnisse, Dr. G. Koestler. 
(Ijandw. Jahrb. der Schweiz, Heft 8, 1921.) [63.712.] 


; Priiiti^ under the authority of His Majf.STY’8 Stationeby Office, 
By Metchim A Son, Princes Street, Westminster. S.W.l. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

Several enquiries htivo been addressed to the Ministry by 
farmers and market gardeners who wished to make a practical 
trial of the method of convei ling straw into 
faria 3 .ard manuie on the liiu's of the experi- 
mental work carried out at Roihainsted* 
by Dr. Hutchinson and Mr. Piichards, 
Though the principle involved is established 
and prt'sents no difficulties, the practical 
application involves iniieh consideration of detail both with 
regard to attention to jiarticubir points on which success on a 
large scale depends and also to the conditions on a particular 
farm whi(*h will sociiro due economy of labour and material. The 
klinistry, therefore, advises such oiiquirei's as may be desirous of 
proceeding further into the matter to put Ihemseives into com- 
munication with the Agricultural Development Company which 
Ivord Elveden has established on the public-spirited lines 
des(*ril)ecl in the letter printed below : — 

15th December, 1921. 

Sir, — For some years past I have been di^eply interested in 
the furtherance of Agricultural Eesearch and hav(3 been fre- 
quently impressed with the lack of adequate organisations to 
iindei'take the development of Eesearch results to the stage of 
application to practical farming. 

In the ease of seeds, the National Institute of Agidcultural 
Botany fills the need, but there is no similar organisation con- 
cerned with fertiliser and soil problems. 

I have now decided to form a company called the Agriculttiral 
Development Company to fill the gap, in which company I shall 
provide the capital required in the first instance. 

The primary object of the Company will not be to make profits 
for the benefits of its shareholders, but to try and develop as a 

* This Journal^ August, 1921, p. 398, and September, 1921, p, 482. 

(41107) P,14/Sd. 11.250. 2 22. H. & S. A 
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bnsirieBy Biich processes as, for example, that for converting stra^v 
into artificial laauure, discovered and applied by Dr. H. B. 
Hutchinson and Mr. E. Hannaford llichards, of Kothamsted. 

It has always been my ambition to see wdiether it is not 
p(»ssible to make certain branches of Scientific Kesearch self- 
supportini^ ; aTid since any progress to this end requires the 
employmiuii of a (jiuilifu'd staff and the piircliase of mechanical 
plant, j)ersons dc^sirous of participating in the advantages to be 
derived from the process ma}" quite fairly be expected to contri- 
bute to the (-ost of development by a reasonable payment either 
in the mituro of a royalty or otherwise. 

T am hoping to obtain the co-operation and assistance of those 
farmers wdio will benefit by the scientific work, ns a result of 
which this discovery lias been made possible. 

The loyalties noAv to be fixed will be availablt', after payment 
of expenses, to form a fund for furtlier Siientific Pu'search along 
practical lines in Agricailtnre. and in view of this T feed sure that 
no difficulty or objection wdll arise on the ])art of the farmers who 
avail tlnunsi'lves of this dis('overy to make a ri'asonably small 
payimuit for the rigid to use it, and to technical advice and 
assistance in its practical operation. 

Tn viinvof the number of pooph', who have followed with interest 
what has so far been done, T think the above information will bo 
useful. Any communications witli regard to the facilities 
afforded l>v ilu' (kunpany should be addri'ssed to Tlio Agricultural 
Development Company, 12, Spencer Boad, Tlarpenden, Herts. 

Yours fait hfully, 

Th(‘ Secretary, tSgd.l Hi-vkdun. 

Alinistrv of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


At the beginning of Januaiy the Ministry of Agriculture 
issued the following announcement to the Press : — 

Payment of Claims. f Agriculture is now 

^ the issuing to farmers throughout England and 

Wales cheques in payment of claims under 

oats produced in 1921 , the sums paid being 
tit the rate of £8 for each acre of wheat and £4 for each acre 
of oats. 

About leu, 000 cheques have already been dispatched and 
a furthfu* 4.000 cheques will be sent out in the course of next 
week. The payments which are now being made are in respect 
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of claims made before the 18th of July last which was fixed as 
the final date for receiving applications. Subsequently claims 
were accepted up to 3rd October as an act of grace and on the 
understanding that payment could not be made at the beginning 
of the year. These latter claims number about 30,000 and these 
will bo paid in the course of a month or six weeks, together with 
any outstanding cases remaining from the (uirlier claims, where 
for one reason or another the accuracy of the claim has not been 
proved to the satisfaction of the Ministry. In the case of about 
25 per cent, of the claims received further enquiry has be(m 
necessary, and although most of Ihese have been satisfactmlly 
settled, a proportion still remains to be dealt with. Many of 
th(‘se consist of cases where an incoming and an outgoing tenant 
have' claimed for the same crops. It is anticipated that when 
all claims have been paid the total sum which will have been 
n'('eive(l by growers of whci.it or oats in England and Wales will 
a, mount to about ^£15, 000, 000. 

“ The (}xaminatioti and paynuuit of these claims involves an 
immtmse amount of work wdiich is being carried out by a tem- 
i)()rary staff of ox-Servi('e men under the su])ervision of perma- 
nent officers of the Deparlment, and although a large part has 
been dispos(‘d of, mudi remains to be done. ]\u‘sotis whose 
(daims have Ix^on duly acknowledged can roly on receiving 
paym(U)t in due course and are requested not to wTite to the 
Ministry making eiapuries on tlu' subject as such letters neces- 
sarily tend to delay the rapid progress of the work.'' 

By the time this Journal appears a further 17,000 daims will 
have been paid, and by the middle of the month very few cases 
indeed will remain outstanding. 


Exportation ol 
Horses : 
New Order. 


An impoi'tant new Order has been issued l>y the Ministry 
entitled the “ Exporiat'fon and Transit of Horses^ Asses and 
Mules Order of the object of which 

is the better regulation of the traffic in 
horses by sea and rail, with a view to the 
protection of the animals against avoidable 
suffering. The Order is complementary to the Diseases of 
Animals Act. 1910, and the Exportation of Horses Act, 
1914, which prohibit the shipment of any horses from 
this country to the continent of Europe unless they have 
been passed by a veterinary inspector of the Ministry as fit 
to travel and fit to work. The arrangements for the administra- 
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tion of these Acts were reorganised in the spring of last year, 
when whole-time veterinary inspectors of the Ministry were 
appointed to carry out the inspections at all the regular ports of 
shipment, and such a standard of fitness was established that the 
shipment of any worn-out or decrepit horse has been entirely 
stopped. 

The new Order pursues this matter further by prescribing a 
certain definite standard to which the fittings of all vessels 
engaged in the transport of horses by sea from this country are 
required to conform by 1st April, 1922, and states clearly the 
provision which is to be made for feeding and watering the 
animals before embarkation and during the passage. Among 
other provisions the Order definitely prohi’ Its the carriage of 
horses, asses or mules during the winter months except under a 
permanent deck cover. 

Much has, howev(‘r, already been done during the past 12 
months to improve the fittings of vessels engaged in this trade. 
Although the provisions of the Order may necessitate some further 
expenditure on the part of shipping companies in alterations of 
fittings of vessels used for carrying horses by sea, they are 
regal ded as essential for the proper protection of the animals 
against avoidable suffering. The marine department of the 
Board of Trade was closely consulted by the Ministry when 
framing the Order and that Department considers the Order to 
be a practicable one. 

Horses exported to any port on tlie eontinent of Europe can 
now be shipped only at the ports of Loudon, Leitli. (loole, Hull, 
Harwich, Folkestnne or Southampton. A notice in writing of 
ev('ry intended shipment has to be given to the Ministry’s veteri- 
nary inspector at the port so as to reach him by 2 p.m. on the 
proeoding day. Horses must be at the place of shipment at 
least one hour before the examination commences. During this 
period thej’ are kept under close supervision to prevent doping 
or fcliG adoption of any other device by unscrupulous dealers to 
make them appear fit when examined. 

In addition, the Order re-enacts, with certain improvements, 
the existing provisions relating to the carriage of horses by rail, 
from the point of view of the prevention of avoidable suffering. 
Horses carried in trucks open at the sides have to be protected 
by tarpaulin sheets. When the journey is protracted the horses 
must be fed at least once in every 24 hours. The provisions as- 
to the cleansing and disinfection of vessels and railway vehicles. 
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used for the carriage of horses have been entirely revised. An 
important change in this respect is the abolition of the use of 
limewash, and the substitution of an efficient disinfectant. 

Copies of the Order can be obtained from the offices of the 
Ministry, 4, Whitehall Place, Ijondon, S.W.l. 


Many farmers ^\t're interosted in the Ministry’s exhibits at 
certain of the agrkidtural and horticultural bhows which wore 
Ministry’s parts of Die country during 

Exhibits at visited 

Agricultural Shows. ““‘“'''“S “ “I 

portaxit ones, such as thoBC oi the Iloyal 

Agricultural Society at Derby, and the Bath and West Society 
at Jiristol, as well as certain county and fat stock shows. The 
Ministry’s exhibits have been mainly concerned with .advances 
in agricultiii'al research and eclucation ; with agricultural 
niachinory ; the improvement of dairying ; milk recording ; horti- 
culture; fruit l)otllir!g and preservation; seed-testing and tho 
destruction of weeds; the improvement of small livestock and 
bee-keeping ; improvomfujt of grassland ; and, as a special section, 
the work ('omu'cled with tho repression of insects and fungi 
inimical to food production. In connection with th(^ last-named, 
excellent models of the pests have been specially prepared under 
the supervision of the Ministry’s Entomologist and Mycologist 
at the Phytopathological Laboratory, Harpenden. Specimens of 
ordnance survey maps have also been exhibited. 

Tho Ministry’s exhibits attracted a largo number of visitors; 
inquiries by farmers and others wore numerous; many leaflets 
and publications weie distributed free; and pi iced publications 
to the value of about 1*215 were sold. 

In addition to sending tho main exhibit to shows, the 
Ministry lent smaller (exhibits to a few local shows on ])ayment of 
the cost of rail charges by the societies coricenied. In general, 
it is believed that the year’s work, both from the point of view 
of numbers visiting the exhibits and information sought and 
given, has proved really satisfactory and of value to those the 
Ministry sought to help. The expenditure which is allowed for 
this work is very small, hut the question of renewing, improving, 
and .adding to the exhibits in order that they may be useful to 
the fullest degree is being kept carefully under review. 
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An interesting agreement for farm wages w^as reached in 
Northampton on 18th January when the employers and 
.. workers on the Conciliation Committee 

onci ia on jj^ade terms for a period extending up to 

Period October. Although there were 23 

- ° . farm wage agreements in operation at that 

greemen . there were only two long-period 

agreements made covering the whole season up to the end of 
harvest. Sncli agreements have the advantage on the one hand 
of giving farmers a settled rate of wage over a period when farm 
(operations — including both hay and corn harvest — are in full 
swing, while to the labourer they offer a fixed minimum wage 
which will enable him to benefit by any fia her fall in the cost 
of living wdiich may occur during the agreed period. 

The principal clauses in the Northampton agreement provide 
that : — (1) The w^ages of male agricultural labourers of 21 years 
of age and over shall be 32s. for a week of 48 liours from 18th 
January, 1922, until Brd March, 1922, and Bis. for a w^cek of 
50 hours from 4th Marcdi, 1922, until Oth Octo])cr, 1922; (2) 
the overtime rate from 18ih January, 1922, until Brd March, 
1922, shall be 8Jd. per hour, and from 4th March until 6th 
October, 8d. per hour; (3) the ordinary time and overtime rates 
only shall apply during hay and harvest periods ; and (4) there 
shall be a guaranteed week of 48 hours from 18th January, 
1922, until Brd March. 1922, and of 50 hours from 4th March, 
1922, until Oth October, 1922. Provision is also made for the 
wages of workers under 21 years of age. 

A somewhat similar agreemenl; has been reached in Pem- 
broke covering the period up to the 4th October at a rate of 
84s. per w^eek for 50 hours. 

The example of these two counties will no doubt be carefully 
considered by other Conciliation Committees, and may lead to 
agreements being reached for longer periods with benefit both to 
the farmer and the worker. 

The agreements relating to adult male w'orkers, which were 
in force on the 20th January, were as follows: — 


Area. 
Chesinre ... 
Cumberland and 
Westmorland 
Durham ... 
IIami>8liire 


Period. 

Up to 30th April, 1922 

„ 2nd Feb., ,, 

„ 1st March, „ 

„ Ist March, „ 


Wages, 

3(>/- 

37/6 

44/6 

8d. per hour ; 
guaranteed week 
of 48 hours. 


Rowret 
per week, 

54 

54 in summer 
48 in winter 1 
50 
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Area. 

Hertfordshire 

Isle of Ely 


Leicester — 

Aslib>, Bosworth, 
Hinckley and 
Athorstone. 


LfdeeMtei — 

I\1(dtoTi Mowbray 
and District 


Mnldlesex, v^.W. 


Period. 

Up to .3rd Fob., 1922 
„ 28th Feb, „ 


31st Mare] 


Isl March, 


28th Jan., 


Warjes. 

8d. per hour ; 

guaiaiiteed week 
of 48 hours. 

:u/- 

Horsemen or 
milkmen 4(l/r» 
fi)i cnstornary 
hours. 

■X>\. 

w eekday over- 
time l(»d. per 
honr. Sunday 
cm plo yment 
1/- jail’ hour. 

.34/- per w'^eek 
during Jan. 

32/- per week 
during Feb. 

9Vd. per hour up 
to50l)()urs with 
a giiuranteed 
week of 48 
hours. ( ‘ai ti'rs, 
stockmen, 

47/b. 


Hours 
per v:eelc. 


Northants 


.*5rd March, 

15 

■M- 

48 



nth Oct., 

51 


50 

South N(»rth umber- 
laud 

V 

13th May, 


44|r. 

50 in summer 
48 ill winter 

Nottinghamshire ... 


28th Reb., 

51 

:ni- 

.50 

Hutlaml 


31 si Jan., 

55 

34/. 

48 

SialTordsliire 

„ 29th Jan. 
(able-bodicfl workers) 

jii-r lioia’lor 
n iiiiiiiiiiiun 
work of f)0 
hours. 


Surrey 


28th Feb., 
1st March, 

55 

;5;{/4 

50 

Worce-stershire ... 
Vorkshire, 

15 

55 

3t:/- 

48 

North Riding ... 

■? 

1st March, 

55 

37/- 

50 

Brecon and Radnor 


2Bth Feb., 

)5 

Sl/- 

.50 

Cardiganshire 

55 

28th Feb., 



54 in summer 
,50 in winter 

Carnarvonshire ... 

y 

13th May, 

55 

.35/- 

50 ill summer 
48 in winter 

Merionetli and 
Montgomery ... 

• 

31st J«an , 

*5 

3.5/. 

38/- 

50 

56 

Rembrokeshire . . . 

y 

4th Oct., 

55 

34/- 

54 

Glamorgan 

55 

Blst Jan., 

55 

36/- 

50 


Of the above, the agreements in Surrey and the Isle of Ely 
have been confirmed by the Minister on the application of the 
Committee. 

Further details of the agreements in each county can be 
obtained on application to the Ministry. 
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Pbiobs of agricultural produce in England and Wales, accord- 
ing to the index figures prepared each month by the Ministry, 

The AgrtciUtura T” “ 

- - ° - the previous month, the average of prices 

ex m er, 32 per cent, above the pre-war 

level, as comr)nrod with 84 per cent, in November. Except 
for the month of August, when a rise of 16 points was 
recorded, due principally to a substantial advance in the price 
of milk, tljo decline was continuous throughout the year. The 
following table shows the percentage increase in |)rices of agri- 
cultural produ(*.e., in eacli month during the past three years, as 
compared with the average of the three years 1011-13: — 


Mun/h. 



1919. 

IP 0. 

1921. 




Prr ernf. 

Prr (u /if. 

Pn' ernf. 

January ... 



148 

21.3 

18(> 

February ... 



1,50 

205 

172 

:Marc}i 



150 

109 

158 

^pril 



15.3 

199 

141 

May 



132 

ll>9 

112 

Juno 



128 

154 

102 

July 



141 

174 

100 

August 



138 

177 

115 

iSepteinbei ... 



148 

181 

105 

October 



im 

191 

90 

Novoiuber ... 



182 

197 

84 

Dc(:(‘itJ)(*r ... 



207 

194 

82 


Year 


158 

1 92 

121 


No very great changes were recorded from November to 
December. Vvljcnd and oats recovered in value tc some extent, 
after falling coutniuously from June onwards, but barley was 
again cheaper. Uvc stock of all descriptions v. ere easier in 
value, with the exception of fat and store sheep, which showed 
no appreciable alteration from the November 1*. vel. Eggs 
reached their highest point at the end of Noveiuher, and the 
December average of prices was substantially lower than in the 
previous month. Dairy produce increased in value, the average 
price paid to producers for milk delivered under contract to 
large towns showing an advance of about IJd. per gallon on the 
month; in comparison with pre-war prices, milk easily main- 
tains its position as the dearest form of agricultural produce, 
and it is not surprising that of all descriptions of live stock, 
dairy cows show the heaviest advance in value compared with 
1911-18. Of the other descriptions of produce sold by farmers, 
the most important are hay and potatoes, both of which showed 
slight declines on the month. 
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Feeding stuffs in most cases advanced in value from Novem- 
ber to December, the chief increase being recorded for bran, 
which in December was at about double its pre-war price. 
Fertilisers showed little alteration, with the exception of basic 
slag, which was considerably cheaper; superphosphate showed 
a slight decline, and sulphate of ammonia an equally slight rise. 


In December, 1919, the Ministiw issued a descriptive list of 
thos(' varieties of potatoes which after careful trial had been ap- 
proved as being immune from Wart Disease 
and which might be planted on land infected 
with the disease. As a result of the trials 
carried out in the following year, a supple- 
mentary list of seven vari(‘tios also approved 
.as immune was issued in December, 1920. Copies of both these 
publications are obtainable free and post frc'c on application to 
the Ministry. The list has now been further extended by the 
addifi(in of the under-mentioned varieties wdiich, following the 
trials conducted at Orms^irk in 1921, have been approved as 
immune. 


Wart Disease of 
Potatoes : 
Approved Immune 
Varieties. 


First Earhf Variety — 

Diuireyan (Sutton). 

TiiboiK. — o\(‘s very sluillow ; skin while with yeJlow cast; 
(lesh ItMuon. 

Colour <jJ’ Spiout. — Purple. 

llauhii and Foliage. — Dwarf, bushy foliage; leuves medium, medium 
green. 

Flow (US. — Whit(‘, rarely formed. 

Late, <tr Mairaroj^ Varieties — 

Barley Bounty (Sahumiu). 

Tubers. — Kidney ; eyes shallow ; skin white ; llesli white. 

Colour of Sprout. — Slight reddish purple. 

Ilaiilni and Foliage. — Straggling ; leaves small ; light green. 

Floweis.- “Heliotrope, larely flowers. 

Fanfurly lied (Sutton). 

Tubers. — Pound ; eyes medium ; skin rod; flesh white. 

(Colour of Sprout. — Deep rose. 

Haulm and Foliage, — Upright to spreading; leaves medium to large, 
drooping corrugated, medium green. 

Flowers. — White, profuse 
The Celt (Findlay). 

Tubers. — Round ; eyes medium ; skin wdiite ; flesh white. 

Colour of Sprout. — White breaking red. 

Haulm and Foliage. — Upright, vigorous ; leaves small, rnodiurn green, 
corrugated. 

Flowers,— Mauve, tipped white, profuse. 
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The inimuiiity from wart disease of certain varieties of potatoes 
was first dis( ()\ ered in 1908, and trials were then institiited for 
the purpose of testing varieties of potatoes to obtain definite 
information as to their immunity or otherwise. These trials 
have been continued since that date, and year by year the 
Ministry has been able to declare fresh varieties as being 
immune. Including the four varieties mentioned above, no 
fewer than 109 names have appeal'd on the list of approved 
immune varif^tics. Tt is now known that some ot iliese names 
relate* to tlie same variety, and after omitting the synonyms the 
number of distinct varieties now recognised as iuimnne is 68. 

* * 


A succKssFi L experiment for improving the breed of Welsh 
Mountain Punies was undertaken last season in the moiintainouB 
Aher sinrt nistrirt of ^b^r, near Ban»or. Normally 

Welsh iLtain P" awarded by the Ministry only 
those cases where the Commons Act oi 

^ Sodet force, as this Act provides for the 

formation, by the persons entitled to use 
the “ common,” of a society whose object is to n'gulate the 
turning out of entire animals on the ctanmoii. As it w^as con- 
Bideri*d impracticable to adopt the Commons Act in this instance, 
the commonej’s formed a soi'ietj^ for the hire of a suitable stallion 
and the members of the society turned the best of their marcs 
into an enclosed ” fIVidd ” or grazing ground some 60 acres in 
extent,, in wdiicli the stallion ” Grove Charcoal ” was allowed to 
run wnth the mares for a period of three months. The hiring of 
the stallion cost £15, tow’ards wdiich a grant of TIO w^as made 
by the Ministry, and fees for service (10s.) and grazing (12s.) 
were charged for each mare. Sixteen members sent 35 mares 
for service and it is anticipat('d that about 60 mares will be 
served in 1922. 


The Journal . — Of the Ministry’s publications probably the 
best known and certainly the most important is this Journal, 
The Ministry’s 1894, its growth has been gradual 

Publications in steady, and, as an indication of the 
1921 increased confidence which is being placed 

in it, it may be recorded that the last 15 
months have shown an increase of 2,000 in the number of sub- 
scribers. Adverse agricultural conditions may have had some- 
thing to do with this, for it is generally realised that difficult 
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conditions can only be countered by better methods. If this 
assumption is correct, the increased Journal sales are a tribute 
to the practical common sense of the farmer, for the Journal, 
as an official publication, endeavours to supply useful informa- 
tion of direct and practical value. The sales for December last 
exceeded 10,000, or about double those of pre-war days. 

Mhcellaneons Puhlications . — A ranj^e of subjects almost as 
wide as that of the Journal has been covered by the Ministry’s 
Miscellaneons Publications during the last ytnir. A valuable 
addition to the records of Plant Pests in tins country was made 
by the ‘‘ Report on the Occurrence of Insect and Fungus Pests 
on Plants in England and Wales for the year 1910,” which, 
though of most interest, perhaps, to the si'ientist and student, 
has yet had a considerable sale. This series of reports is being 
continu(‘d, and tlie report for the years 1020 and 1021 will be 
issued shortly. 

The value to trade of the practical application of mycology is, 
perhaps, more clearly shown in the case of the ” Trials of 
Varieties of Potatoes Immune to Wart Disease, 1020,” from 
which trials some commercially sound varieties of potatoes have 
emerged with added lustre. Much useful information on 
the growing of clover and grasses in this country is to be found 
in ” A Survey of the Principal Seed-Growing Counties.” The 
rapid progress made by the Milk Recording Scheme of the 
Ministry is evidenced by the steady demand for Volume 4 of 
the Register of Dairy Cows. 

The three most popular volumes issued by the Ministry during 
the year have undoubtedly been: — “Rations for Livestock.” 
by Professor T. B. Wood; “ Manuring of Pastures for Meat and 
Milk,” by Professor W. Somerville; and the “Handbook of 
British Brecals of Livestock.” 

Of these three volumes some 1,200 copies were sold in 
November alone, and all three have required three editions 
during the last 18 months. 

Volumes in preparation include “ Hedge and Stump Clearing 
Devices,. Report on a Test conducted at Long Ashton, Hamp- 
shire,” which will give the public authoritative results obtained 
at the trials of every method of extracting tree stumps in common 
use in this country. 

Of particular value to farmers, schools and colleges — indeed, 
to private gardeners also — will be a new publication on “ Bene- 
ficial Insects,” which will include two pages of coloured 
illustrations, beautifully prepared, scientifically accurate and 
finely reproduced (in the press). 
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Bound Volumes of Leaflets --The most popular volumes ever 
published by the Ministry have been the throe Bound Volumes 
containing leaflets Nos. 1-300, the first volume of which has run 
through editions totalling 100,000 copies, while the total number 
of copies printed of the three volumes together has reached 
225,500. For some time it had been found very difiB.cult to keep 
up to date volumes containing 100 assorted leaflets, dealing 
with many differc^nt aspects and subjects of agriculture. From 
all quarters new information, sometimes of the highest import- 
ance, is constantly being brought to light, necessitating frequent 
revision of leafiels. Accordingly the bound volumes are being 
superseded by a series of small Sectional Volumes on distinct 
subjects, any one of whicdi can be revised at short notice. This 
new system has the additional merit that it presents the leaflets 
in a handier form, paiticularly to the specialist. Five volumes 
of the series have already b('en published and others are in 
preparation : pending (heir issue the Bound Volumes are still 
on sale. The five volumes already isssned are : — 


No. 1.— Fungus l*(*8t8 of Fruit Trees. 
2 . — Insect Pests of Fruit Trees. 

,, ,'i.— Cultivation and Diseahis of 
Potatoes. 

„ 4. — Frnit : Its Cultivation, Mar- 
Ivoting and Preservation. 
5. — Diseases of Animals. 


Hd. 

10 ( 1 . 


(post free). 


8d. 




Is. ()d. ,, ,, 

Is. „ „ 


Leaflets . — The end of the year saw one change which, at first, 
may meet wuth the approval of few and the disapproval of 
many, namely, the decision to make a charge for leaflets con- 
tributory to the cost of their production. Apart, however, from 
the fact that the Ministry was compelled to take this step by the 
need for economy, many who dislike the change will agree tha.t, 
as the information in the leaflets has a commercial value, those 
who require them should contribute to the cost of their produc- 
tion. Moreover, if the appreciation of information of any kind 
does not necessarily increase in proportion to the price paid for 
it, there is little or no doubt that too easy acquisition breeds not 
appreciation but waste, and to that extent the fact of payment 
does add to the value of a leaflet, and is at the same time an 
economy. The demand for leaflets has been very heavy, and it 
should be remembered that if the Ministry is able to send a 
copy of any one of its leaflets free to any applicant, it does not 
follow that this can apply to the w'hole 885 issued, or even to 
a dozen of them. 
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THE SHRAWARDINE TRACTOR 
TRIALS, 1921. 

Thompson Close, B. J. Owen, B.Sc., B.Eng., etc., and 
H. G. Richardson, M.A.. B.Sc. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

The Tractor Trials conducted at Bhrawardino from the 19th 
to the 24th September last wore arranged by the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders and were conducted on the same 
basis as those held by the same society in 1019.* There was 
therefore no attempt made, as at the trials organised last year 
jointly with the Royal Agricultural Society, to place the tractors 
in any order of merit, t but the object was to state the actual 
lesults achieved by each machine entered. The report was 
issued very soon after the conclusion of the trials, having regal’d 
to the amount of work involved in the compilation of the tables, 
and in this as in other respects the trials reflect great credit on 
the organisers. 

The area chosen for the trial gi'onnd was admirably suited to 
the purpose, and although it was somewhat difficult of access, 
lliis is a drawback almost inseparable from trials or demonstra- 
tions of any size. The total area of about 500 acres was divided 
between 25 fields all within comparatively easy reach of Shrawar- 
diiK^ station and the headquarter's offices. The soil varied from 
medium to heavy four-horso land, and only in one or two fields 
was it really light. The programme was so arranged as to permit 
all the tractors entered to be at work every day and all day, and 
there was very little idle time anywhere. A special effort had been 
made to record the performances of each machine as accurately 
as possible : and while improvements might be conceivable in 
points of detail it can fairly be said that the trials were con- 
ducted under as favourable conditions and with as efficient an 
organisation as it is reasonable to expect. 

For recording some of the main factors in the work a<*-tually 
performed by the machines, Watson dynamometers were em- 
ployed, designed by the Consulting Engineer of the Society. 
The instruments were calibrated at the National Physical Labora- 
tory. The dynamometers are designed to reenrd graphically 
the draw-bar pull, the distance travelled, the time occupied and 

* See this Journal^ October, 1919. 

t Tbid^ November, 1920. 
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the depth of furrow. Examples of the graphs obtained are 
roproduccjd in the report : they show tdearly the time taken in 
turning at the headlands and the decreased pull as \vell as many 
other details of great interest. Another instrument used was 
the Heenan and Fronde dynamometer which was employed for 
calculating the belt horse-power. 

It had been inlended to include in the trials, tests of tractor 
implements : but ntuther the time available to the technical staff 
employc'd nor the equipment on hand was really adequate for any^ 
such })ui'pose and in the result nothing of moment vas attempted, 
llowcwer, the opportunity given to maniifactunu's to exhibit 
tractor im];)lem(mts both of standard type and new design w.iS 
a welc(»ine one, wliic'h was (‘alculated to assist fanners in tho 
selection of implements. 

Tractors and Implements Participating in the Trials. — Fcaiy 
tractors were entered for tho trials and actually took pait : 
of this number 11 were duplicates, and 27 different tyt)os weio 
therefore tested. Four machines were new to British dh'actor 
Trials: — The PionauJt, Avance, Simar and Stuvice Garden 
Tra(*tor. Many of the machines seen in previous trials did not 
entei*. As contrasted with the 1920 trials the most notabie 
absentees w(‘n^ the cable sets: no tractor opmuted by steam 
power was pn'sent. 

Tractors have not undergone any material alteration in design 
since the 1920 trials, nor was there amongst the entries any con- 
siderable departure from the principles which are more or less 
generally Jicceph^d. There must, ol course, ho a number of types 
since there exists such a variety of conditions of soil, and one 
of the most interesting entries was the set of 10-18 1J.T\, 15-27 
H.I\ and 22-10 H.B. models constructed by th(^ Gast' Tractor 
Co, The only real departui’c's from the commonly accepted 
design were to be found in the Glasgow and the Avance tractors. 
The Glasgow tractor, with its three ground wlieels all power- 
driven aiul of equal size, is well known for its hill climbing 
capacity and its remarkable adhesion, while the nature of the 
drive causes no unbalanced torque and the machine is therefore 
deprived of any tendency to rear or reduce its wheel pressure 
when y)ul]ing hard. Tho Avance tractor is a Swedish production 
and is new to British pra('.tice, the engine being of the single- 
cylinder two-stroke semi-Diesel (hot-bulb) type, mounted high 
up in the fore part of the frame and driving through friction 
clutch and gears to a pinir;n and toothed ring final drive. This 
machine has many interesting features; it can be used either as 
a four-wheel self-contained unit with two furrow plough or as a 
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traeto!’ hauling a separate implement. Crude oil was used as 
fuel and the engine appeared to be operating satisfactorily. 
Garden tractors were represented by the Service and Simar 
machines. T'ho Service is a miniature tractor controlled by an 
operator waJking behind, and the Simar is operated in the same 
way. The latter is made in two sizes but the smaller one only 
was entered. The special feature of this machine is the rotary 
sj)ring-m()unted tines of round section ste(d which till the land 
mid produce a fine tilth in one operation as though plough and 
harrow had been used. 

The implements submitted for test included eleven ploughs, 
nine (uiltivators, two harrows, one disc harrow and three' exca- 
vators. Among the ploughs w^(Te to be found a skim plough, a 
stubble breaker and specially designed sub-soiling ploughs. 

Performance and Tests. — A phrasing and noteworthy fact was 
that of the 8ft machiiu's tested and demonstrated there was not 
one single failure. ^ It was cb'arly demonstrated that machines 
(>f diffciont types can woi'k steadily for a w(‘ek without^ one of 
tluuTi l)Ging held uj) for any mechanical doh'ct other than some 
unimportant detail easily remedicnl. 

The tractor drivers did not attom])t to give exhibition perform- 
ances, but ran th(ur nmehines as if under normal (conditions, 
and this was loflected in both the regularity of running and 
absence of stops due to mechanical defects. In previous trials 
breakdowns hav(' l)een fr(^(|uent, and it is apparent therefore that 
manufacturers hav(' recognised and remedied defects which 
showed themselves in past years, while the (experience gained 
has not been lost upon the organisers of the trial as the 
machines were s('t to do work well within the limit of their 
powers. 

With regard to the performance of individual machines, any 
attempt to deal with (Mich one, judging from more observation 
of the w^ork done, would he mere repetition, the uniformity of 
excellence being notable. 

The power tests that were carried out were of very great 
interest. The (mgines were all submitted to a belt power test 
by rneatis of a Froudo dynamometer, and in addition underwent 
a draw-bar test by which the overall mechanical efficiency was 
observed. A point made clear during these tests was that in the 
majority of cases only a fraction of the total power developed was 
available for useful work, due to the lack of adhesion or gripping 
power in the driving wheels. Frequently the draw-bar horse- 
power did not repres(mt more than one-third of the power which 
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the engine of the tractor was capable of producing. In nearly 
every case submitted to the draw-bar test, the draw-bar pull 
was limited by adhesion. This may have been due in part to 
the hard stale of the ground, but even making allowance for this, 
the results must be considered disappointing. It is clear that 
the problem of adhesion needs careful and prolonged study and 
that this is a field of research which — like many others — should be 
taken up as part of a programme for investigations in agricultural 
machinery which may be framed either by the Ministry as part 
of its research scheme or by manufacturers, or by both working 
in conjunction. Trials cannot do more in this direction than 
focus attention upon a common feature or defect of machines of 
a wide range of types. 

It has already been said that except in some points of detail 
the organisation of the trials was excellent, and it will not be 
regarded as adverse criticism if reference is made to a point 
which has been noticed elsewhere. In some instances advan- 
tage was not taken of the dynamometer self-registering depth 
gauge, and the determination of the average depth, load and 
speed was in effect a matter for tlie unaided judgment of the ob- 
server. This, however, was a failure of the human instrument. 

In the case of implements the scheme of test did not appear 
to permit of measuring the actual disturbance of the soil (which 
is the essential factor) nor of pursuing Ihe test to a comparison 
of the resulting yield of crop with a control plot. 

The Report. — The Report has been prepared on much the 
same basis as the Report on the 1919 trials, although care has 
been taken to give additional details where these seem likely to 
be of service. A weakness appears to lie in the assumption made 
for calculating “ comparative acres ” ploughed per hour and 
other figures based on this unit. The assumption is that the 
resistance per square inch of furrow section varies directly as 
the depth of the furrow. This assumption is but tentatively 
made and Mr. Watson does not profess that the figures are 
strictly accurate : experiments recently carried out on behalf 
of the Ministry confirm Mr. Watson’s experience that more 
energy is absorbed in displacing a greater depth of soil than a 
greater width. It would seem best, therefore, in the present 
state of our knowledge to avoid such an assumption as was made, 
unless indeed the factors to be employed in reducing all data 
to a'common denominator are determined by ad hoc experiment. 
Unfortunately also the draw-bar horse-power results are open- 
to question, since in the great majority of cases, as the Report 
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states, ‘‘ both the maximum and sustained pull were less than 
the tractors were capable of exerting under normal conditions 
and on softer ground.” Why this should have been it is not easy 
to say with certainty, although the hardness of the ground and 
the difficulty of penetration with spuds doubtless is a factor. 
The unsatisfactory nature of the results points to some modifica- 
tion of the test, since they are clearly valid in respect only of the 
exceptional conditions prevailing at the time and have no general 
application. 

Mechanical Questions. — Engines . — The ordinary four- 
cylinder engine appears now to be almost in full possession of 
the field, but there seems to be an opinion that the six-cylinder 
engine may be introduced in the tractor on account of its 
gjeater steadiness of pull. The two-cylinder horizontal slow- 
.sj)e()(l engine still retains its position in some popular types. 

The Avance tractor was unique in one respect — it was the 
only two-cycle hot-bulb engine for burning crude oil, and the 
sur[)rising cheapness of the fuel suggests tliat a more extended 
use of this engine may be expected in the future. The Avance 
hud a certain crudeness of design, and vibrated violently on its 
springs when undergoing the test for belt horse-power, an 
effect which was no doubt due to the inevitable unbalanced 
forces of a single-cylinder engine. The irregularity of turning 
effort, in spite of the heavy fly-wheel, seemed to be reflected 
in the quality of the w^ork done. The possibilities of an engine 
of this typo for agricultural purposes are well worthy of con- 
sideration by manufacturers, and those who favour the slow- 
speed power unit in preference to the high-speed type may 
shortly be offered a further choice. 

Pulleys . — One of the principal functions of agricultural trac- 
tors is to drive stationary machinery, and for this purpose they 
are fitted with belt pulleys. The variety of methods in which 
these pulleys are fitted is very wide. It is regrettable that 
manufacturers seem not entirely to appreciate the fact that it 
should be possible to manoeuvre tractors readily into any desired 
position; this is especially the case when the drive is cross- 
wise to the tractor. An instance occurred at the trials where 
a machine took as long as 41 minutes to obtain the correct 
alignment and as a consequence a time limit of 80 minutes was 
imposed. Designers should regard the placing of the belt 
pulley as being one of the most important subsidiary features 
on a form tractor. 


s 
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Wheels and Caterpillars. — But little attention appears to have 
been ^iven to the essential problem of equipping wheels with 
siiital)Ie (levi(*eb to give the maximum adhesion under all cnm- 
ditions likely to be met when field work may be required to 
be (lone : one of the greatest disadvantages of the present- 
day \vhe(*l equipment lies in the tedious methods whieh are 
employed for fixing or removing spuds. It should not be 
difl&cult to introduce methods whicli would dispense with this 
long and leciious operation. 

The draw-l)ar tests showed decisively how ineffective most 
types were in giving satisfactory adhesion under certain con- 
ditions, and it is a matter of suqjrise that greater attention 
has not been paid to what is undoubtedly one of the ])rinci])al 
factors in tracdor efficiency. 

The subject of cattn-pillar tracks is still very coiitrovei’sial. 
^Articles on this subject have appeared in pi evioiis issues of the 
Journal jiointing out that investigation is necessary liefore any 
definite opinion can be formed as to the resjiective merits of 
caterpillar tracks and wheels. This view has been mr>re than 
justified as the result of the 1021 ti'ials. If the dru\\-har 
test is to be taken as the ('riterion, tlie performance of tiu* 
chain-track machines was exceedingly good, since they deve- 
loped a high draw-bar horse-power, whereas the wheel machines 
could not develop a power eoinmensurate with their rating; 
yet at the rjincoln trials under other conditions track inachiiu's 
failed where wheel machines succeeded. There is great n(*ed 
therefore of ascertaining jirecisely and conclusively the ndatixe 
advantages of these two systems for different conditions. Pro- 
gress would be facilitated if * the following relations won' 
known : — 

(1) The bearing area and pressure distributed by wheels and tracks \vli<‘n 
the load is stationary and wlien in motion. 

(*J) The t]teoreti(;al form of spud or strake best suited for various broad 
groups of soils to obtain the best possible hold on the ground during 
movement, taking into consideration the most important soil facto) s 
within the range of practical ploughing. 

(3) The relationship between weight of the tractor and spud penetration . 

The real issue is to design a series of spuds or strakes whi(*h 
will meet variable conditions in such a way as to use to the 
fullest extent a minimum tractor weight together with the 
minimum of energy and disturbance of the soil, secure the 
maximum sensible area of contact, and still keep within the 
shear value of the soil. 

♦ See the issues of this Journal for October, 1919, and November, 1920. 
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Another difficulty whicdi o])trudefl itself was illustrated by 
the fact that the Henaiilt Jiia<*hine, vvoi^hiiio Si tons w^hen 
drawing six furrows, had a tendency to lift in front. The 
weight on the hind ])art of the tracks was therefore greatly 
in excess of that for whi(*h tho machine was dt^signod. This effect 
was of course due to the reaction of the driving torque on the 
rear axle, and this is much greater in caterpillars than in 
wheeled machines. 

(ienerall\ speaking, caterpillar tracks havt? up to the present 
time been a source of some disappointment, especially to those 
who claim on theoretical grounds that a track-laying machine 
should have many advantages over wheel machines. So far, 
where (*ornparative tests have been made, these advantages 
have not been strikingly manifested. 

Wriffht ton — Another matter whicli calls for attention 

IS that of weight dislrilmtion ajul its effect upon slippage and 
guidance of tractors. Slippage of tractors of different types, 
with the same weight distribution and under practieatly tlie 
same conditions, varied materially. This would indicate tliat 
there are factors other than weight entering into the (piestion 
wdii(di ne(*d investigation. 

Powvr linlhnj . — As showing the wide differonci^s between tlie 
powers of the engines fitted to the various macdiines, it is noted 
tliai the smallest engine is given as having been of 4.B H.P. 
and the largest 45 H.P. on the rating of the Society 
of VI(»t(u^ Manufacturers and IVaders. The highest niaxi- 
niuin in the trial was the Hart Parr with 30 TT.P. though 
Ibe Brtihli Wallis was only a litMe wav bi'liind, while (he 
lowest was 0 25 developed by tin* Service niaeliine. The tj-ial 
luis indieatiTi the wdd(‘ variation existing in the lating of horse- 
])ower. A vital need is felt for a scheme standardising tlie 
power rating of tractors, as the present varying methods are 
unsatisfactory to manufacturers and users alike. 

Th(' trials demonstrated, as has been jueviously observed, tlitit 
although [iloughs and other implements have been modificid with 
the object of taking advantage of the capacity of the tractor there 
has been no work of a fundamental character with a view, for 
example, to performing such work as ploughing at much greater 
speed than, .and excellence equal to, that done by the horse 
plough. 

The economical speed of mechanical traction is more than 
double that of the horse, and it appears that some of the most 
-elementary factors influencing the question have not been rightly 

fi 2 
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appreciated. Empirically it is possible to evolve a mouldboard 
for a greater speed by increasing the length and pitch of the 
breast. The result would be the same quality of work at a 
greater speed. It is not, howwer, suggested that this would 
solve the problem, the magnitude of which is fully appreciated. 
In fact, before any really good design can be evolved it will be 
first necessary to carry out experiments on the relations between 
the design of cultivation implements and their effect on the soil. 
Investigation will have to be made on the lines of the effect of 
resistance in relation to such factors as speed, type of soil, 
moisture content, coupled with laboratory experiments into co- 
hesion, plasticity and relative motion of soil particles over the 
mouldboard, the inversion of the furrow slis^e and other factors. 

The problem is not one which concerns the tractor alone. It 
is by no means certain that the tractor represents more than a 
transitory method of applying power to agriculture. In many 
ways it is a clumsy and nnsalisfactnry unit, consuming in trans- 
porting its own bulk energy which should be employed in cultiva- 
tion. A cheap and easily operated system of cable cultivation, 
whether by using internal combustion engines or electricity, 
crude oil or coal, may very well displace tractors : but the ques- 
tion of speed is a,s vital hero as anvwhere. We have been 
informed that with steam cable sets the economical speed for 
ploughing is about miles an hour, and that this is the limit 
becausf.' of the unsatisfactory iiaturo of tlie work jxuiormod at 
high(jr speeds : but the ultimate survival of any system will 
depend upon the extent to wdiich use made of any special 
advantage which it offers. 

Implements. — Little can be said of the actual pcuiormances of 
the implements, since the data collected do not take one very far, 
and the conditions were far from normal. The implement which 
attracted most attention was the Kansomes Bub-soiling plough. 
It was to be regretted that the work done in the first field it 
entered was neither a satisfactory nor a typical exhibition. An 
attempt was made to sub-soil unnecessarily deep and a tine was 
employed which appeared to be too wide — although upon this 
point no definite opinion can be expressed without more experi- 
mental data than are at the moment at the command of the 
writers ; the result, however, was that a heavy clay sub-soil was 
inverted. Better work was performed in rather lighter land, 
where a less arduous task was attempted : but far botFer work, 
indeed, from a mechanical point of view, perfect work has since 
been performed by this implement at a drainage demonstration 
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organised by the Ministry. Like the rest of the world, demon- 
strators learn by experience : and it may not be unnecessary to 
remind spectators, who may not have been impressed by the 
first exhibition of work, that the fault does not always lie with 
the implement. 

The Bansomes Stubble Breaker and the A.B.C. Skim Plough 
are both designed to do work similar to the old Kent broadshare. 
The introduction of these implements is an indication that the 
tractor can be used to do work for which horses are unsuited : 
for there is little doubt that in many parts of the country the 
broadshare went out of use because, although a valuable imjde- 
ment for cleaning, it imposed too heavy a strain upon horses. 
Of the cultivators and harrows little need be said : generally they 
registered the advance which has been made in design and manu- 
facture for tractor work of implements based upon horse-drawn 
models. The three types of Eevolt excavator also mark the wide 
range of mecharii(ial operations which the tractor has rendered 
possible. Since a fuller report on this type of implement is 
shortly to bo expec'ted from the Ministry, there is no need to 
dwell at length upon the performance at Shrawardine. 

Conclusions. — The opinion expressed on previous occasions 
that the conditions under which trials arc conducted do not give 
sufficient time or opportunity for adequate testing was confirmed 
by the 1921 trials. This is perhaps even more apparent with 
implements ihm with tractors. Sustained tests, which wull 
ext(‘nd to laboratory work on materials and soil samples, which 
will embrace durability and will on occasion be continued as far 
as the j’osultant crop, are not suitable as the basis for public 
demonstration. Of the value of trials such as these, however, 
primarily from the commercial and educative standpoint, the 
present writers are strongly convinced. Tt was gratifying, there- 
fore, to s(‘e reappear a most interesting and w^ell arranged 
exhibit of machinery and accessories. There can be no doubt 
that the combination of show-stand and demonstration is the 
most satisfactory, indeed the only satisfactory, way in which the 
manufacturer can exhibit his products to the farmer. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 

L. K. Elmhikst, M.A. (Cantab.), B.8c. (Cornell). 

Aoiuctri/ruJiK of iill induBtries in the United States has been 
from the earliest daj’s the largest and the most important. The 
i’u 2 )id de\elopmenl of factory production and city life, dejJendent 
uiJon a home-groM'n food supply, has of late raised problems in 
American rural life wliich have comi)elled widespread attention. 
Tlie higher wages of the city and the demand for an increase of 
food production during the War did not ii ..prove nuitteft, since 
slowly but surely the countryside was being sajiiied of its best, 
stock. The farmers' sons were moving into the cities and labour 
w:i8 almost impossible to obtain. In the words of the Director 
of Agriculture tor New York State: — “ Chief among our rural 
I>roblonis is the creation jind the maintenance of an envii’onment 
on the farm )md in the farm home such that a fair ])ro2»ortion of 
intelligent and able American citiziuis will continue to earn 
their livelihood from the land.” 

-New York State, with the conditions of which we shall deal in 
this article, has probably made as much jirogress in dealing with 
this problem !is any other State in the TTnion. Except that its 
summer is hotter than ours and its winter more se\'ere. agricul- 
tural jiraetice is very similar to that in England The size of 
the average farm ranges between seventy and tliree hundred 
!K res. Maize silage tiikes the place of roots in diiiiwing. The 
large cities. New York. Buffalo, Rochester, Albany and Syracuse 
demand an ever-increasing supply of fresh milk and vegetables, 
amt of butter, fruit and potatoes. 'Beef, mutton, pork, horse 
f!(sh aTjd grain cun all he grown on a large scale and at less cost 
in the Wi'st : cotton, sugar and tobiicco in the South, and all 
these can be shipped long distances without deterioi'ation. 

Already in 1862 the necessity for technical training and scien- 
tific study in the field of Agriculture was recognised at Washing- 
ton. when the Morrill Act was passed by the Federal fiovernment. 
'I’his Act provided funds and land for the establishment of State 
Agricultural Colleges. In ISfi.fi Ezra Cornell founded the 
Thiiversity. mtmed after him. at Ithaca in New York State, and 
the State College of -Agriculture was added to it some years later. 
From the first, under the leadership of such men as Dean Roberts 
and Dr. Liberty Hyde Railey. the noliev of this college was to 
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uct ciH help and friendly guide to the faruiorH in all their problems 
and diflScultieH. In 1890 the. Morrill Act was modified and the 
m'('essary funds added to allow for the special preparation of 
instructors for teaching the elements of agriculture in schools 
and technical institutes. 

ft was not until 1909 that any decidcMi attcunpt was made on 
tii»‘ ])art of the ditferent States to introduce tlu' teaching of agri- 
cultuiu into the State High Schools w'liicli ('orrespond to the 
National S('C(mdar\ Schools in England. In that year the State. 
()} \pw' Y(a*k passed a law (‘iicoii raging local (‘(uumunities to 
umlei’take the teaching <d vocational agriculture in the High 
Sdiools. A few scdiools were estahiisluM! alnnit ilu' saiiu' time 
whicli w’ere ('iitireiy de\ot<Hl to the teaching of agriculture. In 
l!)|2 tlie Federal (Tovernnumt at Waslungton again came to the 
aid of the farmer and. dispensing wltli tlie ('\isting educaiioiuil 
niachiiK'ry. passcal tin' Smith-TjOver Act. E]K'.n the fulfilling of 
('(‘itain conditions 1)^ the diflertmt Stutt's, tliis Act voted a large 
Slim “ To aid in diffusing among the peo])le of the Unit(Tl States 
nsiTul and practical information on subjects ndating to agri- 
cull iirt' and home economics and to ton^ouragc tlie a])plication of 
llte same.” In New- York State this fund has made ]>ossible the 
building of a l)i*idg(‘ between the farmers and tlu' Hesearch work 
(arried on at the Agricultural Colleg<» in Ithaca, at the Rxperi- 
namt Sf.ijion in fbuieva, N.Y.. and at tlie U.S. IVpartment of 
Agncultnn*. 

Tli(' ^'xtension of work thus initiatetl has devidoixal along two 
iiMiii lines, both outside tlie Static educational inacliinery : — the 
(aovisior. of lecturos dealing witli spe<afic problems of practice 
and business on tlie farm and in the farm homo, and tlie estab- 
lidiment of a svst(‘iii of Junior Extension amongst the boys and 
gil ts u]) to the age d’ 1 1 wdiilsf still attending th-' elementary 
S(diO')ls. The first line never developed uito syshauatic courses 
(J instruction but w^as generally carric'd out by professors or 
i]>stmetors of tin* l'niv'(‘r6ity on tour. All arrangements were 
])y the County Agents uf whom there is one to (’.ach 
County. The second has developed, largely owing to tlc‘ stimulus 
of the War, until there are now^ County Junior Extension Leaders 
ill sixt(‘en counties in New’ York State. Under the influence of 
tlu'se leadei’s and Avitli tlie help of the County Agent, the boys 
and girls are formed into Clubs under local, and often untrained 
leadership, w^hich engage in poultry keeping, gardening, fruit 
Canning or cooking. There are now' some 1,200 of these local 
k aders in New^ A"ork State drawm from the rural school teachers, 
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from old graduates of the College of Agriculture and of the short 
courses held regularly at Cornell University, or from the teachers 
of vocational agriculture. In one county 1 ,600 boys are enrolled. 

Until 1917 Agricultural Education in America was almost 
confined to the courses in the Land Grant Colleges, the occasional 
lectures to farmers and their wives on special subjects and the 
Club work made possible by the Smith-T;ever funds. In 1017 
the Smith-Hughes Act w^as passed by Congress at Washington. 

The Smith-Hughes Act is again a gesture of impatience by the 
layman at the hide-bound activities and machinery of some of 
the State Boards of Education. It was the outcome of pressure 
by a group of manufacturers, a number of Labour organisations, 
the farmers’ representatives at Washingto. and a Conference of 
Domestic Science Teachers. The Act provides: — '‘For the 
promotion of vocational education: to provide for co-operation 
with the States in the promotion of such education in agricultnn^ 
and the trades and industries; to provide for co-operation with 
the States in the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects ; 
and to appropriate money and regulate its expenditure.’’ For 
the paying of salaries of teachers, supervisors and directors of 
agricultural subjects alone $500,000 was set aside in 1918. This 
sum will have increased annually until in 1926 it will amount to 
$3,000,000. It is allotted to States in the proportion which their 
rural population bears to the total rural population of the United 
States. In the same w^ay by 1926 $8,000,000 will be devoted to 
the training of teachers, supervisors and directors in trade, home 
economics and industrial subjects. Every year an additional 
$1,000,000 is set aside for the salaries of teacher trainers. 

The acherne may well be termed a lay experiment in education, 
for the Commissioner of Education at Washington is only one 
of the Federal Board wdiich also includes the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Labour together with three citizens 
representing respectively the manufacturing, commercial, agri- 
cultural and labour interests of the Nation. In the States the 
composition varies greatly. In a few the educational authorities 
were excluded altogether from the State Board, which consisted 
entirely of laymen. It was felt that the Boards of Education 
would not only fail to make a move in order to fulfil the necessary 
conditions and to draw the Federal grant, but that they might be 
definitely opposed to the setting up pf such unacademic courses. 
In New York State the scheme is run by the Board of Education 
in close harmony with the Board of Agriculture and in oo-opera- 
tion with the State College of Agriculture, where the teacher 
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training work goes on, and which forms the main source for the 
supply of graduates for the work. 

For the year 1921 New York State alone will draw a total of 
$412,906 by fulfilling certain conditions. It has, for instance, to 
appoint a State Board, which mayor may not include the Commis- 
sioner of Education, and to match dollar for dollar from its own or 
local funds. The principles lying behind this kind of grant are the 
following. It is held that if an individual or a community 
desires a thing strongly enough it will be willing to pay for it; 
that an individual or a community values most highly and 
cherishes most carefully the thing in which it has made an 
investment, and that Federal or State aid is for the purpose of 
assisting a community and not of making it a gift. The cost of 
establishing these Departments of Agriculture and of running 
and equipping them falls upon the State and the community or 
board which has made the initial demand. Already in 1920 there 
were seventy of these Departments in High Schools in New 
York State. 

In tlie words of the State Director of Agriculture : — “ A high 
school department of vocational agriculture is but a part of an 
organised nation-wide movement to promote better farming, 
better business and better living. Instruction in such a depart- 
ment means more than an attempt to turn back to the farm the 
tide that flows cityward or to induce children to stay in school, 
although these are natural outcomes of such instruction. The 
true ])UjqK)se of agricultural education is to fit for agricultu 2 *al 
pursuits those who may cast their lot with the farm. It is based 
on the recognition of the dignity of labour and the necessity for 
practical experience in the attainment of a well-rounded educa- 
tion. While emphasising training in skill and knowledge 
necessary to control plant and animal production such education 
includes the usual instruction in English, history, economics, 
science and mathematics which every boy should receive in pre- 
paration for social efficiency and leadership in rural affairs.'" 

These departments form therefore an integral part of the 
secondary school system of the State. The course is voluntary 
but the pupils are still directly under the administration of the 
Principal. Their establishment depends upon local initiative, 
more especially from the farmei^ themselves. The following 
particulars have to be provided : — the number of boys in the 
academic department of the existing High School, the number 
of boys residing on farms, the registration of boys in the grammar 
grades of the rural elementary schools tributary to the high 
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seliuol, the tl(‘maii(l for instruction in voc'utional agriculture, the 
total nssesserl valuation of the school district, and the extent to 
wJii(*li farmers will co-()i)erate in promoting th(' work of such a 
(lepartmeni of agriculture. The Board of liducation of any city 
can establish siicli a department on its own initiative but in a 
union fr('e oi’ a common scIkk)! district the question has to go 
l)(^foj(' an annual or a special district metdhig. With every 
([{'partnient of agricultnn' is established a department of “ home 
making " o>‘ doiiK^stii' science for girls. When the resolution is 
onc(‘ ])«iss<'d arrangcunents are imniodiately made for the raising 
o} tile neepssjii ’v local funds. TIk' minimuiii re(|uiremenls uiado^ 
In the Stat(^ ha* such (bqiart nuuits of agriculture include tlie 
following: Then' must l)e provision for least six months of 
(lii*('cl(‘(l (>]• sup(U'vis('d practical work. The coui'se must take 
into special account th(‘ ty])es of farming dominant in the noigh- 
hoiirhfH)d. I'wo rooms and a library of lK)oks. bulletins and 
journals must he ])r(j\ ided. Tlu' teacher must he enabled to 
attc'iid ('ortain (amfeix'nces. There must Ix' an enroltmuit of not 
l(‘ss than twxdve b(»yR and at b'ast fifty dollars must he set aside 
foi th(' travelling (*xp(ms('s of tin* f('aehe]’ in order that he may 
(‘any out wliat is tlie most important part of the work, the close 
su])ervision of tlu' practical work, the “ farm ('nt(TpriR(' ” or 

liouK' project.” 

Provuf'd that tlio Federal demands are fiiKilled the salaries of 
tla‘ teachers run on a sliding Made according to the. amount wdiich 
tb(' l.ocal (\)mmu]iity is walling to contribute, in all cases the 
State eontrihution is JP'I.OOO. If tlu' Ta)cal provision is only ^200 
tb(' F(xleral grant is #200 also, if the Local grant is the 

IVd('ral grant is #800. This 'na'ans that th(‘ salaries range 
h(tw('en tliri‘(‘ and six hundred jxamds p('r annum. 

I\) merit such a salary as this last, sometiuu^s in excess of 
lliat of t]i(5 High School Trincipal himself, stringent qualifications 
are j’equin'd. Tlu' teacher must have an authorising certificate 
showing graduation from a four years High School and a four 
years Agricultural (kdlege course'. Ten j)e.r cent, of his college 
work must have' htnui concerned with educational psychology, 
priiK'iples and metliods. He must l)e approved by the staff of th(' 
Teacher I’raining Institution, which is always consultc'd over the 
matter of choice of teachers, lit' must be thoi-oughly conversant 
with farm lih' and with work on a farm. In any case his College 
Degrt'e is conditional uponjiis having done' a year’s work as a 
farm bihoiuvi*. He must have a good g(‘neral knowledge of the 
entire field of agricultural subjects common to New York State, 
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iiicliuling animal husbandry, dairy husbandry, poultry hus- 
bandry, soils, farm crops, vegotablo gaidening. fruit growing, 
])lanl disoasoB, entomology, farm management and farm 
macliinerA. In addition he should have specialised in some 
phase of t('chnical agriculture. lie should be able to connect 
tht' school yyork wdth tln^ home work of the l>upil on the farm 
iiiid possess skill in Mio use of carpentering tools and in farm 
repair work. The loc'al board of education or school (*ommittee is 
obliged to ajifKnnt an advisor} board in the district to gi\e advicv^ 
on local farm conditions, to help to organise the “ farm enter- 
pjiso ” work described below' and to projuot(' the hucc(‘ss of the 
department by encouraging visits to theii* farms or by (hdivering 
juactical talks. 

1\vo courses are giv(ui, one of hvo and the otluu* of four years. 
]\]iii)y boys still h^ave tlie elementary schools at fourtecui and 
!'( tuvT) strniglit to the land. Under th(‘ ihav CV)mpulsory Con- 
tinuation Law of \t;\v York Ktat(\ all boys and girls will stay in 
th(‘ High S(diool till eighteen as soon as lh(' n(^c('ssary educational 
luachinory has been (‘vected. 

^I1i(‘ following is a tentative! course ol study for a certain district 
ill N('W York State: — 

First Voar Agriciiltnro: I'liiicl V<‘ur Af^riciiltmv 

Funii Shop Work, Aiiiin.i] Hiishandry. 

PoultrN Uusbandiy. Fiiiit (Jrowing. 

Home G.inioiim^. Jkiir} iiip;. 

S(!eon(l Yeai Agiiciiltnre Fourth Year Agiieulturo' 

Farm<Jroj)s. Farm ^tanagiMiieiit ami Feiaiouiics. 

Soils and Fertilisers. Faim Fngmeeriug ami Mac'hinery. • 

♦ Home Gardening. 

Tlie aci'ommodatioij at the school consists of two rooms, and 
if possible an exjxuimental plot. The first room serves as 
laboratory and class rcKun and contains tlio library, clnuds, papers, 
soil and milk testing etiuipment. Th(‘ second room is the work- 
sliop wdiere the hoys arc', taught how to sharjien all farm tools 
and saAvs. to do farm rejiah- wwk and e.lenientarv ('Oiistruction in 
wood, to do cold motal work of all kinds, to soldei\ to glaze, to 
mend harness and to do elementary plumbing. Simide meobani- 
(al drawing is also taught and fht' experimental incubator is 
generally housed in this room. 

Of the seventy^'-two r-ounts required for an academic diploma 
Avhich will admit th<' boy to the Stale Agricultui*al College, 
sixteen must be gained in English, ten in science, ten in mathe- 
inatics, ten in history and at least twenty-five in agriculture. For 
a sueccfsfnlly completed “ Farm F.nHuprise.'’ most of w^hich 
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will have been carried out in out-of-school hours at homO) counts 
are also given. In conjunction with the above course the major 
enterprises for the first year would probably consist of (i) the 
sole charge of twenty to a hundred hens, with the rearing of 
chickens, the keeping of a complete set of accounts, the purchase 
of feed and the marketing of the products, or (ii) the care of a 
quarter to half an acre of garden, again with full accounts. In 
the second year both of these would be kept on and an acre of 
some farm crop added, in the third a pure bred dairy calf to be 
reared to maturity and fed and eared for scientifically, and in 
the fourth perhaps a complete set of farm accounts. Such 
enterprises ” or home projects are now regarded as the 
most vital part of the training and are often, when properly 
supervised, an education in themselves. Special time is allotted 
in the class rcxmi for the discussion of problems which come up 
week by week in the project at home and also for the visiting by 
all the other ho^'s of the different enterprises. In all cases the 
boy pockets the profits after paving his bills. 

What the future development of this educational experiment 
will be it is imjK)ssible to say, but it was fascinating to watch the 
formal lecture being replacixl by the round table discussion and 
to see the eagerness with which all the available text books 
bearing upon th(' boy’s enterprise were devoured as well as the 
keen desire to launch out into the fields of chemistry, physics, 
botany, zoology, entomology and physiology in order to find a 
soluti(U) to tlu' ])robhMus of daily existence. 


THE VALUE OF FOOD RECORDS 
IN CONNECTION WITH 
MILK RECORDING SOCIETIES. 

G. H. Garbau, 

Agricultural Organiser for Kent. 

Ever since the formation of the Kent Milk Recording Society 
the members of the Society have had the opportunity, when- 
ever the milk recorder paid them a visit, of having the winter 
rations fed to the cows weighed and particulars forwarded to the 
agricultural organiser for criticism and advice. It is the object of 
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this article to show that such food records are of distinct value to 
the farmers belonging to the Society in enabling them to 
correct and to reduce the cost of feeding, and that the practice 
could be extended to milk recording societies in other counties 
with considerable advantage. 

The cost of taking the food records is nil. The milk recorder 
visits the farm in the course of his ordinary duties and he 
usually has ample time, in addition to seeing the milk of each 
cow weighed, and marking the calves, to weigh the concen- 
trated foods that are being used and to get at any rate a rough 
idea of the quantity of roots and fodder that is being fed. The 
juices of the various feeding stuffs are obtained from the 
farmer, and this information, with the number of cows in milk 
and the quantity of milk they have given in the day, is 
forwarded by the milk recorder to the figri(ailtural organiser. 
The agricultural orgjiniser calculates the cost of the ration and 
Its composition, compares the ration with the scientific require- 
ments of the cows, and sends the completed figures hack to the 
farmer with his criticisms and suggestions as to how improve- 
ments might be effected. 

During the winter 1920-21 every farmer was invited to put his 
own cost-of-production prices on his roots, hay and straw, other 
feeding stuffs being taken at the actual prices paid for them, 
and these figures were used in getting out each farmer’s return 
for his own information; but for comparing one farmer’s results 
with another it has been found desirable to charge^ the same 
cost per ton for roots, hay, straw, etc., in every case. The 
pric-es agreed upon were as follows : — ^ 


Hay 

Straw 

Mangolds and CabbagcK 

Swodea 

Cakes and Meals at purchase price. 


7 0 per ton. 
3 10 per ton. 
1 10 per ton. 
"2 5 per Ion. 


The above prices have been used for every farm and for every 
visit in the calculations embodied in this article. 

Between November 20th, 1020, and April 15th, 1921, eighty- 
eight Tood records of herds on their full winter ration were 
submitted by members of the Kent Milk Eecording Society, 
through the milk recorders, to the agricultural organiser in 
order that the cost and composition of the ration might be 
worked out and the same criticised. The food records from 
some farmers were only submitted once in the course of the 
winter; in other cases farmers submitted their food recorda 
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twice, three limes, and in one case 
period, as the following figures show;- 

four times 

during this 

F(mj( 1 JtWortfs fahm: — 

of llenfs. 

t)f Cotrii. 

On CM' ... 

27 


Twice ... 

18 

38ii 

'riiroc ()) iih)re tiiin's 

ft 

12U 

, 




As soon ns |)()ssil)le after each visit of the milk recorder a 
-return is sent by (he a.i^ri(*iilturn.l organiser to the farmer con- 
cerned, sho\vin<^ tile cost of his ration, its composition as 
compared with the sei(Mitific recpiirements of the cows, and wny 
criticisms or suggestions as to liow the ration might he improved 
or reduced in cost. 

A complete statement was sent out to every farmer belonging 
to the Soeiet\ in January, and again in Aj)ril, showing figures 
for all the lierds uiuhu* tin* following headings: — Cod(‘ numher 
of herd; dah' of visit; number of cow^s in milk; day's yield of 
milk per (-o\v; c'ost of f(K)d per cow: cost of food pei’ gallon of 
milk; (piantily of r(M)ts, silage, wet grains, liay, straw, cakes 
and meals fed pm* ('ow; amount of digestible ])rotein and starch 
eijuivaleiit in the day's ration for (‘ach cow ; the scientific 
nvjuireuienls of avi‘rage-siz(‘d cow^s, in terms of digestilJe 
■protein and starch e(|uivalent, giving the ijuantity of milk 
,quoted. From th(‘-se figures ev(u*v farmer is al)le to (*ompai*e 
his own ration and i*('sii]ts will) tliose of any otlKu* mernbei* of 
rlie Society. 

J’aking an average of the whoh* of the food reeoids 
receivc'd, the following n'sults aye obfaiiu'd : — 



.. / / i'l’Uip', 

K 

trvm 

.S'. 

No. of COW s in luM<l 

19 

2 

to 

82 

Daily yield per c«)vv pei da_\ — Ih. of milk 

22 On 

11 OC to 


(' 08 t of food pci cow per <lay — pence 

T2-2(; 

IT-CSto 

r)4*oo 

Cost of fooil pel gallon of milk — pence 

15'i:i 

“•73 to 

2()'22 

Daily ration in Hi. — Hoots 

n2 

0 

to 124 

Wet grains 

n 

0 

to 

40 

Silage 

2 

0 

to 

4,5 

Hay 

9’ 

0 

to 

2ft 

Straw 

0.1 

0 

to 

22 

Oakes and Meals ... 

74 

2 

to 

17 


As in previous years, there has been a remarkable variation 
on different farms in th(‘ average milk yields of the cows, the 
cost of food per cow^ per day, and tlie cost of food per gallon of 
milk. 
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riio yield of milk y)er eow per djiy is now recognised by the 
|)ost formers as an important factor influencing the cost of food 
per gallon of milk, yet there arc still some farms where the milk 
yield ranges round 1] gallons per cow. 




) ih.J o1 MiU: 

( Vas7 of Food 

Hn'tL hat 4' of hi sit. 

pi'r roir prr dni/. /tri (jallon. 



11.. 

])oiice. 

AY 

Fel>. 1 

IIMU 

2202 

J 

l)c«‘. 8 

1.3 

19*27 

Hg 

Foil. 22 

22 78 

14*39 

HP 

F(‘l). 18 

.31 47 

1*211 

nr 

Mardi 18 

31 '50 

9*80 

Siinilarly there has 

been an 

enormous variation in llie cost 

)i food per cow per dav : — 

* ^ • ha/itij rata at ( inr. 

( *0'it nf Food 

lifftK Ihitr nf Fl'ilf. 

Ilaoffi. 

Finlih‘i\ Mi’aN. per Coii'jic/ datf. 


11). 

11.. Ih. 

penf'(‘. 

Ay . Dkc. 

... nil 

. 18 ... 2 

17*03 

AIj ... Mai -'ll 

... 40 . 

.. 10 ... (U 

24*58 

Al.) ... .fun. .O 

()0 . 

.. 14 ... 7k 

:n -40 

AT ... .Ian. i 

... 101 

. luj ... rr 

37*52 

1511 ... D.c, 4 

()2 

.. 10 ... 17 

43-74 

(J ... Dec. !i 

... 73 

.. 10 ... uq. 

49*24 

UF ... .N’ox, lil 

... 12-1 

.. 17 ... 12*^ 

54 00 

In all eas(‘s, it must 

be nunembered, roots, 

hay and straw 

have heem valued at the same price ])er ton. f 

Ivery farmer has 


almost equal opportunities of buying concentrated feeding stuffs 
at tlu^ saanc yiriccs; y('t the cost of the ration has varied from 
less than Is. Gd. per cow yier day in one case to more tlian 4s. 
))er c()w ))er day in another, ^Phe quantity of milk a cow is 
giving should dedermine to a large extent the amount of food 
it rei'oives, and in many herds each cow is now being fed accord- 
ing to the quantity of milk it gives, hut se\eral cases were found 
wheue herds as a whole were being grossly over-fed and other 
cases where they were being grossly under-fed. 

The irnyiortant figure, from the farmer’s y^oint of view, is 
the cost of food j>cr gallon of milk. This figure lias varied on 
tlie diff(TCnt farms as rnucli as the other figures already 
fliioted.— <M.ofFo,Hi 


Hmh 




hah. 

(Hill, of uiiU 






pence. 

BP ... 


... 

... 

Af)ril 10 

8*30 

A ... 


. . . 

... 

Xov. *22 

10*37 

AN ... 


... 

... 

Doc. 17 

15*50 

BA ... 


... 

... 

Dec. 18 

21*43 

BD ... 



... 


Doc. 31 

25*21 

BF ... 

... . . 

... 

... 

Nov. 19 

20*22 
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There was one extreme case where the cost of food per gallon 
of milk worked out as low as 7.78 pence per gallon, but this 
figure has been ignored as the cows were obviously being very 
seriously under-fed. 

It will be noticed that the cost of food per gallon of milk 
was more than three times as great on one farm as on another. 
A criticism might be made that on April 10th herd BP was 
probably on a summer ration, but the ration actually being 
fed was 34 lb. of mangolds. 20 lb. of wet grains, 7 lb. of hay, 
4 lb. of straw' and lb. of mixed cakes and meals. The milk 
yield was high, 81.92 lb. of milk per cow as compared with 
31.47 lb. of milk per cow on the same farm on February 18th. 
Herd BF was a herd that was being serously over-fed. The 
cows were only averaging 20.60 lb. of milk and their ration 
consisted of 120 lb. of roois, 10 lb. of hay, 7 lb. of straw and 
12 lb. of cakes and meals. 

This enormous variatjon in tlui cost of feeding ou different 
farms is not peciiliar to owo season; it occui-vS year after year. 
In the previous winter (1919-20), for example, eighty-six food 
records were submitted to the agricultural organiser, and the 
cost of feeding per cow per day varied from Is. 5d. in one case 
to 4s. 6d. in ariotlu'r. Similarly, the cost of food per gallon of 
milk varied from 9!^d. to 2s. 2Jd. in different herds. In that 
season hay was priced in every case at £1 per ton, straw at 
£3 10s. per ton, mangolds and cabbages at 30s. per ton. and 
swedes at 45s. per ton. It is evident that every year there are 
a large number of dairy farmers to whom a food record taken 
in the W'ay already descril)ed would be of immense assistance. 
Heavy cost of feeding is usually due to one or more of four 
causes : — 

(a) a Low Milk Yield on the part of the Cows , — A simple 
calculation shows that the more milk a cow gives the cheaper 
becomes the cost of food per gallon, because a four-gallon cow 
does not require twice as much fodder or roots as a two-gallon 
cow — a double allowance of cakes and meals will usually suffice. 
The most economical herds are those that yield well on a 
normal ration. This is a matter mainly of breeding and 
selection, and one of the main objects of a milk recording 
society is to show the members which of their cows produce 
tlic most milk, so that these cows may be used as foundation 
cow^s, put, to a bull of good milking strain and the heifer calves 
reared. 
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(b) Extravagant Feeding. — The writer’s experience is that 
over-feeding is a more common fault than under-feeding, 
though many cases of under-feeding are met with. Over- 
feeding occurs in several forms. Frequently it takes the form 
of an excessive allowance of hay, farmers forgetting that £7 
per ton for hay is equivalent to fd. per lb. and that 28 lb. of 
liay at that price costs Is. 9d. More often it ta.kes the form 
of excessive feeding of concentrated foods. In one case last 
winter ten cows were receiving a daily allowance of 170 lb. of 
(‘akes and meals, an average of 17 lb. per cow, although they 
were each giving only 2 gallons of milk. This quantity of con- 
centrated food would have been more suitable for 5-gallon cows 
than for 2-gallon cows. The practice of measuring out the 
supply of concentrated foods to each individual cow according 
to her milk yield is year by year becoming more prevalent and 
is being encouraged in every possible way. 

((0 J ndificri mutate Purchafte . — The relative market prices of 
the concentrated feeding stuffs during the past wdnter were in 
many cases in maiked contrast with their feeding values. 
Fanners fire far too prone to b(' guidc'd by their cake merchant 
in making their selection of wluit they will buy, or to buy their 
old favourite feeding stuffs of pre-war days regardless of present 
market prices, instead of comparing the market price with the 
fe.eding value of the feeding w\th the help- of such a table 
as is published in this Journal month by month. 

(d) Bad Management, — No amount of scientific feeding will 
he successful unless both the farmer and his cowman take an 
intelligent interest in the welfare of the cows. 

Most of the farmers consider that two food records taken 
during the course of the winter are sufficient, but the following 
figures show that those farmers who had three food records 
taken were a.ble to produce milk still more cheaply than those 
who had two food records taken, whilst those who had two food 
records taken produced milk more cheaply than those who only 
had one record taken, assuming that the latter did not alter the 
rations that they were feeding. A comparison between the 
composition of the rations being fed with the scientific require- 
ments of the cowb is also enlightening 

ComposUtOif of Mat k> n , fnl. of Oowa, 

Mood Metxtrds Cost of Food Pigeslible Starch lH(festihh Star<^i 

taken, p&r gaJl, Protein. EquivalcrU, Protein. Equivalent. 

pence. Ib. lb. lb. Ib. 

Once ... 16-71 ... 2*45 ... 13*28 ... 2*10 ... 12*91 

Twice ... 15*13 ... 2-28 ... 1314 ... 2-08 ... 12*90 

Three times 14*53 ... 2*29 ... 13*02 ... 2-20 ... 13*30 
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The Bcieiitific rcquirejnents of an avera^e-bized Shorthorn cow 
have been taken as 7.50 lb. of starch equivalent, including 
0.84 lb. of digestible protein for her maintenance ration, and 
an addiiiona.1 2.50 Ib. of starch equivalent including 0.58 lb. 
of (ligestiblc protein for every gallon of milk. It will be noticed 
that, on the average, the 27 farmers who had only one food 
record takeii were over-feeding their cows, assuming the 
scientific requirements of the cows to be correct. The 18 
farmers \vho had two food records taken had the opportunity 
of correcting their rations, with the result that their feeding on 
the average of the tw^o food records taken corresponded more 
nearly with the scientific food requirements of the cows, whilst 
the rations of the eight farmers wiio wore criticised three times 
are still nearer in line with the scientific standards. 

The following figures show a comparisoji of the first food 
records with the second food reccwds of 23 ont of the 26 farmers 
who have liad two or more food records taken during the course 
of the winter. The food records of tliree farmers wdiose lierds 
consisted of only 2, 4 and 5 coW'S, respectively, and were tliere- 
fore too small to provide reliable figures have been 
■disregarded : — 

Ju.ikI /t(V7>/y/. ind h'onO JiiVonL 

Number of Cows 505 ... 4ftl 

Daily yield per cow per day — lb, ... 20‘70 ... 22*5S 

CoHt of food per cow per day — pence ... aibaO ... 31*0u 

OoKt of food j)er gall, of milk — pence... Ib'OO ... 15*7^ 

These figures show tljat at the time the second food record 
was taken 481 cows were producing daily 1 ,0BG gallons of milk 
(2.26 gal. each) at nearly 2Jd. per gallon less cost than at 
the time the first food record was taken. 

A saving of 2Jd. j)er gallon on 1,086 gallons of milk amounts 
to £11 6s. 3d. per day or €2,058 17 r. 6d. in the six wdnter 
months. These are the results from 23 herds only. There 
were 27 otlier herds which had their food records taken once 
but not twice, so that no information is available as to the 
extent to w'hich they })rofitcd from the taking of the food 
retwds. Tlie reduction in the prices of cakes and meals as 
the wdnier [)roceeded assisted in reducing the cost of feeding, 
but this effect was small because in most cases the concen* 
traled foods w^ere charged at the same price, on each subsequent 
visit of the milk recorder as on the first visit. It is therefore 
evident that food records as well as the milk records and the 
information obtained from them are distinctly helpful to the 
dairy farmer. In the writer’s opinion the taking of food 
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rccjords should be an integral part of the Milk Becording 
Scheme. In Denmark, a country one-third the size of England 
and Wales but with four times as many milk-recorded cows, 
the milk recorders not only weigh but also analyse the milk of 
each individual cow at every visit — and the cows are milked 
three and occasionally four times a day — and still find time 
to take the food records. There are no surprise visits, so that 
the transport by the farmer of the milk-testing apparatus can 
be more easily arranged, but there seems no reason why in this 
country the usefulness of a milk-recording society should not 
be increased by utilising the services of the milk recorder when 
he arrives on a farm in taking the weights of the foods as well 
as of the milk at every visit. 


LIME-SULPHUR AND CALCIUM 
CASEINATE AS A FUNGICIDE, 

E. S. Salmon and E. Horton, 

Research Department, S.E, Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 


About the year 1910 lime-sulphur as a summer-wash was 
being confidently advocated in the United States. In this country 
fruit growers first turned to this now fungicide in the expectation 
that it might prove superior to Bordeaux mixture for the control 
of apple “ scab/’ and, later, as the best wash available for 
fighting the recently introduced American gooseberry-mildew. 

The history of the early use of lime-sulphur is largely recorded 
in the pages of this Journal. In 1910 and 1911 articles appeared 
(1) (2)* giving instructions for making the best lime-sulphur 
wash and for the standardisation of its strength, as well as the 
results of the first spraying experiments on apples and on goose- 
berries. It soon became apparent, in further experiments (8) 
(4> (5) that serious injury — in the form of defoliation — is caused 
to certain varieties of gooseberries by lime-sulphur at the stan- 
dard “ summer strength.” Further, owing to the fact that the 
lime-sulphur wash when used alone does not “ run ” well, but 
dries in blotches which are remarkably adhesive and are not 
washed off by rain, serious disfigurement of dessert gooseberries 
results if the berries are sprayed during the later stages of 
ripening. 


* These and subsequent numbers are references to the Bibliography at the 
'Olid of this article. 
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A closely allied wash, ainmouium polysulphide, discovered in 
1916 (6) (7j (8), which leaves no visible deposit on the sprayed 
parts, can be recommended for the purpose, but this wash is in 
disfavour with the manufacturing horticultural chemist, owing 
to the difficulties met with in its preparation. 

With regard to the use of lime-sulphur as a summer-wash on 
apples for the control of “ scab,'* the expectation (raised by 
reports from the United States) that it would control this disease 
as well as Bordeaux mixture does, and without causing any injury 
to the tree, has not been fulfilled. Not only may serious 
defoliation result on certain varieties Stirling Castle, 

Newton Wonder) after spraying with lime-sulphur, but, accord- 
ing to the experiments (9) (10) lately carried out at the East 
Mailing Eesearch Station, a reduction of c:op (duo to the young 
apples falling off) may be caused. 

In view of the above facts, it is obviously a matter of great 
practical importaiic'C to ascertain as closely as possible the exact 
strength of lime-aulphur which is necessary to kill the fungus, 
in order to see whether any of the ill-results which now follow 
the use of lime-sulphur under certain circumstances can be 
avoided by using it in a w’eaker solution. Although much work 
has been done in the orchard and plantation in spraying trees 
wath lime-sulphur s<fiutions of various strengths, it does not 
appear that carefully controlled biological observations on the 
sprayed fungus — siuh as can be made on pbints grown under 
glass — have hitherto been recorded. The present article 
describes the results of experiments which have detei mined the 
strength of lime-sulphur necessary to kill the “ summer,’* or 
conidialf stage of one of the powalery ” mildews, viz., the 
Hop-mildew (Sphaerotheca Iluvwli (D.C.), Burr,). 

Description ol Experiments. — The plants used in the spray- 
ing experiments were young hop-plants, grown in a greenhouse, 
infected with the hop-raildew^ In previous work (11) it had been 
found that the mildew^ in different stages of development shows 
very different pow'^ors of resistance to the same fungicide. By 
tlio selection of only those patches of mildew in the same stage 
of development. ?.c,, the so-called “ powdery patches of the 
eonidial stage, and on young vigorously growing leaves, it is 
possible to keep a sufficiently fixed standard by wffiich to measure* 
satisfactorily the fungicidal value of different solutions. 

If a lime-sulphur solution — even in the finest possible 
misty ” spray, such as that given by an “ atomiser *’ — is 

*An illustration of this stage is given in the article by E. 

“ Hop-mould and its Control *’ {,Tonr, Min, Agric., May 1921, p. 150, Fig. 2). 
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sprayed on to a “ powdery ” patch of mildew, it will be found 
that the fluid congregates in minute drops over the surface of 
the patch, so that it becomes impossible to measure accurately 
the fungicidal effect of the fluid, since parts of the fungus 
remain unwetted. It is necessary, therefore, either to treat the 
mildew with some substance such as a soft soap solution which 
will cause it to be wetted all over by the lime-sulphur wash 
applied subsequently, or to add some substance to the lime- 
sulphur which will increase its wetting properties. Roth these 
lines of investigation were followed and gave remarkably 
concordant results. 

In one set of experiments the patches of mildew were sprayed 
first with a 1 per cent, solution of soft soap (which removed the 
air entangled among the conidia and conidiophores, and wetted 
all the parts), then with water to remove the soap solution, 
and immediately afterwards with the lime-sulphur solution. 
After the treatment with soap and then with water, it was found 
that the mildew had not been appreciablj^ affected, since by the 
fourth day after spraying the mildew-patches were fully as 
vigorous and as '' powdery as the unsprayed ones on the 

control leaves, and also that the lime-sulphur solution when 
applied to the wet mildew-patch no longer collected on it in 
drops, but ran through and wetted thoroughly each “ powdery ** 
f)atch. 

Using this method, it was found that a commercial brand of 
lime-sulphur, of 1.30 sp. gr., containing 16.57 per cent, of poly- 
sulphide sulphur, when diluted 1 part to 99 parts of water and 
thus containing 0.16 per cent, of polysulphide sulphur, was fun- 
gicidal. By the fourth day after spraying all the mildew patches 
on the sprayed leaves (although still conspicuously white and 
little altered to the naked eye) were quite dead, while the 
“ control ” leaves (at the same “ nodes ”) which had been 
sprayed only with the soap solution and then with water, bore 
vigorous, densely powdery patches of mildew. 

Using the dilution of one part of the same concentrated lime- 
sulphur to 199 parts of water, or 0.08 per cent, of polysulphide 
sulphur, it was found that while the majority of the patches of 
mildew were killed, a few survived ; in other words, lime-sulphur 
at this strength was apparently just beginning to break down as 
an eflSlcient fungicide. 

The preliminary treatment of the mildew with soap and then 
with water, while useful for experimental purposes, cannot of 
course claim to have any practical value. 
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III the experiments, where a substance was added to lime- 
sulphur in order to increase its wetting powers, calcium caseinate 
w^as found to give very satisfactory results. This substance, 
wdiich has been used by A. iVterson (12) in conjunction with 
lime-sulphur as an instiCticide, has not hitherto, we believe, been 
used for improving lime-sulphur as a fungicide for use in 
summer. It may be mentioned here that the substance known as 
saponin considerably increases the wetting properties of lime- 
sulphur (IB) but the mixture was not found satisfactory for deter- 
mining the fungicidal values of lime-sulphur solutions, wdiereas 
calcium caseinate gave admirably consistent results. In the 
first experiments 1 per cent, of calcium caseinate was used with 
lime-sulphur (1.80 sp. gr.) at the dilution 1 : 99, 1 : 149 and 
1 : 199, containing, respectively, 0.16, 0.11 and 0.08 per cent, of 
polysulphido sulphur. At the first two strengths, the solution 
proved fungicidal, all the patches of mildew^ on tlu' spra 3 ^ed 
leaves being dead when examined 24 hours after spraying, w’hilo 
the mildew-patches on the “ control ” leaves, spraj^d with 1 per 
cent, of calcium caseinate alone w^ere as vigorous as befoi’C. At 
the strength 1 : 199. the lime-sulplmr solution was clearly not 
quite fungicidal — many of the patches w'ere killed but several 
survived and produced new conidiophnres and chains of ronidia. 

In another experiment the same lime-sulphur w’as used at the 
dilution 1 : 99 with 0.5 per cent, of calcium caseinate, and here 
again proved completely fungicidal.* 

It seems probable, therefore, that the strengths at which 
lime-sulphur is being used in this country against milde\vs, viz., 
1 part of the concentrated wash (1.80 sp. gr.) to 29, or 59, parts 
of w^'ater are to regarded as siipor-fungieidal and that worker 
strengths, viz., 1 to 74, or 1 to 99, will be found to be fungicidal 
w^hen used with calcium caseinate in order to secure complete 
w^etting.+ Rliould this prove to be the case, and with regard to 

♦ Tn one experiment a calcium polyf'ulpliide solution, made in the laboratory, 
was used at the dilution 1 : 75 (when it contained 0.83 per cent, of poly- 
sulphide sulphur) with 1 per cent, of calcium casemate and found to be 
completely fungicidal. 

•1 The calcium casemate solution was prepared by stirring two parts of 
commercial casein and one part of elaked lime in twenty paints of water for 
al>out two hours and allowing any undissolved solid to settle. The supernatant 
Hquid, used without filtration (which is extremely slow and unsatisfactory), 
is, roughly, a 10 per cent, solution of calcium caseinate, and half a gallon 
or one gallon of it is used in the preparation of ten gallons of llme-smphur 
wash according as one desires to have 0.5 or 1 per cent, of calcium casemate 
present. The preparation by the farmer of the calcium caseinate solution 
would be a tedious pnxjcss; it is confidently expected, however, that this 
Bubetance will be put on the market in this country by manufacturing horticul* 
tural chemists, as a similar substance, for use with arsenate of lead, is 
sold commercially in the United States of America. 
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apple “ scab ** also, a way may possibly be found to avoid the 
Berious injuries produced by lime-sulphur at higher strengths 
on the apple and gooseberry. 

Summary. — In carefully controlled experiments it has been 
found that lime-sulphur at a strength of 1,003 sp. gr. (1 gal. of 
the eone.eiitrated wash (1.30 sp. gr.) to 99 parts of water) and 
containing 0.16 per cent, of polysulphidc sulphur, is lethal for 
tliB “ i)owdery conidial stage of the hop-mildew,'*^ when the 
lime-sulphur is used with calcium caseinate in order to secure 
complete wetting of the fungus. 

It is considered probable that lime-sulphur at this strength 
and mixed with calcium caseinate will be found lethal for the 
American gooseberry-mildew also (and other “ powdery mil- 
dews and that at this dilution lime-sulphur may be used on 
ripening dessert gooseberries without fear of disfiguring the fruit 
for imirket. 
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TRANSPORT OF STRAWBERRIES 
FROM THE CHEDDAR VALLEY.'***^* 

A. D. B. Walbank, N.D.A. 

Ministry of Agriculture. 

A branch line of the Great Western Eailway from Yatton to 
Wells serves the Cheddar Valley district, and the three principal 
stations, at which fruit is loaded are Cheddar, Axbridge, and 
Draycott. 'Wie bulk of the fruit is dispatched to market by rail, 
but a small (juantity is conveyed to Bristol by road, and an 
appreciable quantity meets a ready retail sale to the numerous 
motor-coach parties and visitors to Cheddar ClifiPs and Caves. It 
is estimated locally that during last season between forty and 
fifty tons liave reached Bristol by road, and about thirty tons 
were sold to visitors at CJieddar. 

Railway Arrangements.— The Great Western Eailway Com- 
pany provide special facilities for strawberry trafSc, during the 
season, at Cheddar, Axbiidge, and Draycott Stations, and a 
special fruit train is i‘un when at least six vans can be filled w^ith 
fi'uit. The Cheddar Valley Fruit Growers’ Association practically 
controls the available railway transport, and has a strong Com- 
mittee of grow’ers, which meets nightly during the season. The 
usual business is to decide (1) whether, in the opinion of the 
growers, the supply of fruit will warrant a special train the 
following dtiy, in which case the Secretary of the Association 
notifies the station master at Cheddar, and (2'i after discussion 
of ruling prices, ^he destiuaiion of the following day’s crop. 
Non-members of tlio Association', who wish to take advantage of 
the through vans, are thus forced to consign to the same markets 
as the Association. Sinalku- consignments for other markets 
are dispatched by ordinary passenger trains. 

In all nine special trains were run last year. The heaviest 
dispatch w^as on June dth, w^hen tw^enty-one tons of fruit left 
the Cheddar Valley. Special facilities are accorded by the rail- 
way company for quick transit, to ensure prompt arrival at the 
early morning markets. 

Types ol Vans in Use. — There have been four types of van in 
use on the Cheddar Valley Line : — 

(a) A large ventilated van on eight wheela called a “ Siphon C 
(Fig. 1). Thift has two rhws of shelves suspended by chrnna on each side 

’“See “Strawhmy (rrowing in the Cheddar Valley of Somerset,” J. D. If. 
WalhanJtr. Journal. Jan.. 1921. p. 911. 




Fig. 1. -Interior of larm.’ vennKTto<! Fki- 2 - Info. -or Faihvav Fig - Methr>.l of handljn 

•• Sii.hMTi (’ Itaihvay Van Fruit \ an " D * Stiawl^eny Fhii- 
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of the van, and is iitted with a conciete tioor. It is about 60 ft. in lengtli, 
and when j>a(;kcd with chips one layer deep on floor and shelves, will hold 
about three tons. Probably this is the easiest van to pack, but its capacity 
is limited, compared with its length. 

(h) Avan known as Fruit Van “ D/’ convertible for other purposes 
(Fig. 2). This is a van entiicly filled with four layers of wire shelves in 
sections, and when the shelves ami floor ajo filled with chips oiio layer 
deep, it will hold from 44 to 48 cw't. Probably this is the most ocomani- 
c/il van but it is rather more difficult to pack. Its great advantage is 
that it does not juTinit the chips to be “topped.” The van is ventilated. 

(c) An ordinary milk siphon van with lattice bides and fitted with 
wooden shelves. Capacity in single layer about 30 cwt. 

(d) A small enclosed vcntilatetl frnit van with wooden shelves. 
CapiKjity a]K)ut 1 ton. 

Method ol Packing. — Nearly all fruit from the Cheddar 
Valley is mai’keted in 4 lb. chips. Punnet cases to hold thirty- 
two ] lb. punnets are occasionally seen, but these arti used only 
for fancy fruit. Although in some districts the total weight of 
the chip and fruit is 4 lb., it is customary in the Cheddar Valley 
to consign 4 lb. net weight of fruit. The Growers’ Association 
feel that they are meeting unfair competition from other districts, 
wliere tlie light-weight chip is used, and are considering giving a 
guarantee next season that each chip cfnitains 4 lb. net weight 
of fruit when dispatched. 

In this district, there is a very interesting practice, which 
might bo very profitably extended, of lashing a strong stick or 
spar to Ihe handles of four or more chips (Fig. 3). This gives 
much greater stability to ihe package, and packing in the vans 
is enonnously facilitated, as a man can easily handb'. two sticks, 
totalling (‘ight baskets, at once. When packed in this way, should 
it be necessary to top the fruit in the vans, it is much belter 
protectiul, as other packages can be laid across the sticks, with- 
out actually coming in contact with the chips below. 

The fruit is always covered in the chip, the covers used being 
of three types : — (a) Muslin (cost 7s. per gross); (h) Transparent 
grease-proof paper; (c) Thick non-transparent paper. 

The muslin tops give by far the neatest appearance, and also 
give the buyer a chance of inspecting the fruit without removing 
the covers. The transparent grease-proof paper is the next in 
order of merit. 

The eflFect of the method of packing is seen in the prices 
realised. One grower who invariably uses muslin, claims that 
he commands 2Jd. to 3d. per Ib. above the ordinary pack. A 
neatly packed transparent grease-proof paper will realise Id. per 
lb. more than non-transparent paper. 

The chips are manufactured locally and sold at 26s. per gross. 
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Handling and Delivery of Fruit.— The gi’owers are most 
particular io ensure that the fruit arrives at the station in good 
condition. Fruit is very rarely topped on the growers’ carts, but 
shelves are fitted to allow the fruit chips to travel in single layers 

Markets and Market Charges. — Apart from Bristol the three 
principal markets favoured by the Cheddar Valley growers last 
year were Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool. 

Before the commencement of the season, many commission 
salesmen and their agents tour the district, and solicit fruit for 
sale on commission. 

The Association Marketing Committee discusses any case of 
sharp practice on the part of commission salesmen, and any man 
not playing the game soon finds his supply cut off. 

In addition to the carriage, most salesmen compel th(‘ grower 
to meet a charge of Id. per chip for porterage. In addition the 
salesman usually takes 7i per cent, commission on the sale 
price. In Birmingham market, it is customary to credit the 
grower Id. per chip for the value of the chip, and this credit is 
occasionally allowed by salesmen in other markets. 

Claims against the Railway Company. — It is interesting to 
note, that in spite of the tonnage carried up to June 25th last 
f22B tons 17 cwt.b claims have been received from growers for 
total loss of fruit to the extent of only a few cwt. 


A CHIP BASKET FACTORY. 

J. W. Lawby, Calstock. 

It is generally agreed to be highly desirable that the country- 
side should be more fully developed, so us to provide remunerative 
employment for far greater numbers than at present. Nearly all 
the great factories are loc'ated in large towns and cities, and in 
many cases there are reasons why this is unavoidable, but in 
others the reasons are emphatically in favour of the industries 
being transferred to the rural districts. In the following paper 
an instance is given of such a transfer and the snceessive steps 
that led up to it. 

For over lift}' years the Tamar Valle}^ has been known through- 
out the Kingdom as a great fruit growing district, especially for 
strawberries, of which it annually sends the earliest English 
supplies (grown in the open) to the various British markets. 
The writer sent the first ('oiisignment from Cornwall some 60 
years since. Through improper packing this first venture wa& 
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a failure, but BubBequeiitly 1 lb. punnets were obtained from 
London. The‘ fruit was ready for gathering some ten days earlier 
than from other out-of-door sources, and very high prices were 
obtained. From this small beginning the strawberry industry 
has continuously extended until the present output of the district 
is several hundred tons per annum. As this quantity is almost 
all put on the market in small packages an enormous number of 
packages is required. 

At first, as above stated, punnets were obtained from London, 
but as the acreago of sti*awberries grew it was felt that an effort 
should be made to make them locally. Arrangements were first 
made wdth a Plymouth firm of timber merchants who installed 
special inaclhnery for cutting the timber into shavings of suitable 
length and width. The shavings were tied into bundles and 
forwarded to the fruit growing district, where tlie women and 
(hildren soon learned to weave them. The price paid for this 
work was Is. ]jer gross. The work was done in the workpeople's 
own cottages, and occupied them through the autumn and winter 
months. Lat('r a further progressive step w^as taken, when steam 
plmiing machinery was installed in the district wliere the fruit 
was grown, and tire business developed so successfully that 
besides supplying the local need, some thousands of gross were 
annually supplied to growers in Tlampshire and Middlesex and 
ev’oTi so far afield as bk]in])urgh. This continued until some ten 
years ago rUien another kind of package became popular and 
rapidly superseded the round punnet. This w^as the chip basket, 
a strong neat package containing B-4 lb. (or for fruit other than 
sTrawh'UTies 12 lb.) each. These baskets, which had metal 
handles and a cardboard, or chip, cover, did not require to be 
l)acked in cases as the punnets did, and \vere much preferred by 
the public. They were supplied in thousands from factories 
at Manchester and Glasgow, and consequently the punnet- 
making of the Tamar district ceased. 

About the time when this happened the growers of the district 
formed themselves into a Fruit Growers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, chiefly for the purpose of obtaining better prices for their 
fruit, especially that which had to be sold by the ton for jam. 

They were materially aided in this by the officials of the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society, who attended several meetings 
and explained the advantages of such co-operation. Some of the 
members of this Association were willing to increase the capital 
of the Association so as to establish a chip basket factory, but, 
as the outlay for providing the necessary plant would have been 
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heavy, a large number objected. There the matter stood, when 
in 1917 a large building within a hundred yards o£ the railway 
station, and adjoining the quays on the riverside, which hitherto 
had been occupied as a brick-making factory, was on the market 
for sale. Some of those who had previously desired a factory to 
provide their own l)askets, saw that this offered a rare oppor- 
tunity to carry out th*ur wishes and took immediate steps to form 
a Limited Liability Association. The nominal capital of the 
Company is i;!4,000, with shares of £1 each, and B,000 shares 
were subsc.ribod chiefly by members of the Tamar Valley Fruit 
Growers’ Association. The building referred to was acquired on 
favourable t(‘rmfl and contains an area of 5,000 sq. ft. under 
cover, and large yards available for the st'^rage of timber in the 
open. Information was obtained through a similar chip factory, 
as to where the necessary plant could he obtained, and the engine 
and plant W('re installed by August, 1919. 

Next came the work involved in procuring the right kind of 
timber (poplar, or similar soft wood), in planing it into suitable 
chips or shavings, and finally teaching girls to weave the baskets, 
wire stitch them, and prepare and fix handles and cx)vers. All 
of this was satisfactorily performed after a few months’ practice, 
until at present the quality of the baskets is such that applica- 
tions for supplies are coming from distant plaees, such as Here- 
fordshire and the Channel Islands, as the baskets are believed 
to he superior to those obtainable elsewhere. 

The fa(‘iory at present employs 8 men and 18 women and girls. 
During the first year’s working over 400,000 packages were 
made and sold, and in 1921 over 500,000, the quantity of timber 
used annually being over 300 tons. 

It is found that chip baskets are not only the best type of 
pjickage for strawberries, but, also for other small fniits, such as 
raspberries, gooseberries, peaches, cherries and plums, except 
when for jam purposes. Dessert apples also realise a higher price 
when carefully packed in 12-lb. chips. The demand is increasing 
so fast that steps are in contemplation for increasing the accom- 
modation so as to do a much larger business. 

This short note would not be complete without reference to Mr. 
Richard H. Petherick, the energetic and capable Secretary of the 
Association, to whose foresight and enthusiasm the Association 
mainly owes its inception and success and a^so to its capable 
manager, Mr. J. Billing. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that there are many other 
fruit gi'owdng centres which are being supplied with baskets 
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made in distant cities which might follow the example described 
above, both to their own advantage and that of the rural workers. 

TliG advantages to the growers are that they get their supplies 
at a lower price and without any cost of, or delays in, carnage, 
while they are also supplied with a better article. 

The workers have the great advantage of living under the most 
healthy conditions, surrounded by green fields, and free from the 
smoke and grime of city life. The contrast between these workers 
on leaving the factory for their homes at the close of their day’s 
work, and those returning from work in the cities is very notice- 
able — greatly to the advantage of thc) former, whoso glow of 
health, vivaeity and sprightliness are m.arkedly diffei’ent from the 
palo face, weary look and jaded gait of many city workers. 


APPLE GROWING IN AUSTRALASIA 
AND AMERICA: 

A Comparison with English Conditions. 

C. E. WiMSHURST, B.Sc.Agric. (Lend.). 

Tite following considerations represent the result of personal 
iiKjuiry into conditions of apple production in ’Western Australia, 
\ ictoria, Tasmania, N(‘w Zealand (North Island), British 
Columbia, ’Washington and Oregon, Ontario and New York State 
at the end of the late ’W^ar. The inquiry was undertaken (1) 
owing to a sense of grievance at the comparatively poor prices 
obtained by really good home produce as compared with those 
realised by imported fruit, (2) out of curiosity as to how it was 
possible to produce cheaply such excellent fruit as that coming 
from Australasia, Canada and the U.S.A. with labour paid at 
the high rates obtaining in those countries, and (3) to ascertain 
what were the factors operating to prevent production of com- 
petitive material by the English grower. 

The sense of grievance at poor prices obtained in competition 
soon gave place to one of admiration at the achievements 
of the Colonial apple grower in the face of formidable obstacles : 
the hacking out of a smiling orchard from the giant and gloomy 
gum forests of southern Tasmania surely requires the heart of 
a lion coupled with the patience of a »Tob, and one ceases to wonder 
at the achievement of such men in finding a market for their 
perishable produce half-way round the earth. The secret of 
their success has, of course, been loyal c>o-operation in market- 
ing, but — and this is an important point — ^loyal co-operation 
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only obtained as a result of common adversity and appreciation 
of the unpleasant consequences of failure to co-operate. The 
failure of co-operative institutions among English fruit growers 
may be ascribed not so much to any inherent inability on their 
part to be loyal to each other in adversity, as to the fact that 
times have never been so bad that a grower could not find a 
market of some sort on his own initiative. The colonial grower 
j)roduces fruit under conditions which mean the inevitable yearly 
glut of the local markets : the co-operative marketing association 
or the State Legislature, which controls the export organisation, 
can thus impose stringent regulations as to quality of produce 
-exporled and can command implicit obedience from the growers 
under threat of refusal of their produce, for which there is no 
local outlet. An Inspector of a Pacific Ooast State who finds 
Codliii Moth infection in a single box of Extra Fancy grade 
dessert apples proceeding by rail for export, will condemn the 
whole carload — often 800 boxes. One can easily see therefon' 
that growers of export fruit there, will take more than a leisurely 
interest in eradicating Codlin Moth from their plantations. 

Cheap production by labour paid at high rates has Ix'en made 
possible in fruit-growing by the adoption of those ])rincipl(*s of 
factory production that have brought such success to other 
industries — namely, high production of a limited variety by a 
minimum of labour. 

Australia has I'oneentratod on the small opcui-centred “ Bu^h ” 
type of tree grown on Northern Spy stock, wliu'h confers freedom 
from Woolly Aphis {Schizo7icum lanicjera) on the root system. 
In Western Australia it is reckoned tliat a man and his wife, 
with the help of two casual labourers at harvest time at 128. 6d. 
per day each (1920), can do all the work of cultivating, pruning, 
tliinuiijg and sprtiying 12 acres of (ux-hard planted wifh these 
small trees at 20 feet square aiid growing to n maximum height 
of 11 feet. This area represents an average of B.GOO boxes of 
exportable fruit per annum on the best managed plantations. 
All fruit can be gathered from th(j ground or a very small step- 
ladder, and intcrci’opping is out of the question owing to the 
necessity for continual summer cultivation to tide over the rain- 
less period. The export varieties of Western Australia are four 
only— Cleopatra, Jonathan, Five Crown, and Mnnro, with Yates 
as a probability in future : all these are keeping dessert varieties. 
Western Australia, wliile starting late, has been able to profit by 
the mistakes made by other States, so that her apple industry 
may tiow looked upon as the most up-to-flate on the continent. 
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On the Pacific Coast, where labour rates are higher — 4 to 6 
dollars per day being paid at harvest time in 1920 — specialisation 
and production have to go still further, and 300 boxes per acre 
is not considered sufficient. Growers have there developed a 
bigger type of tree kept as near the ground as possible. An 
orchard of irrigated trees planted 30 feet square on vigorous 
seedling stocks, with about 2 feet of trunk and growing to a 
maximum height of 14-15 feet, will not uncommonly be made 
to produce 800 boxes of export fruit per aero at 15 years old. 
Once the tree is well shaped with a modified leader ” filling 
up the Centro of the tree very little pruning other than a yearly 
thinning out is found necessary, a contrast to the continual and 
thorough spur-pruning necessary on the small Australian trees. 

Ability to gather the fruit from a step-ladder is an essential 
factor in orchards producing export fruit ; the lean-to ladder is 
as obsolete in such orchards as the hand-hoe. Tt is perhaps in 
their methods of handling the fruit at harvest time that the 
J^acific Coast States particularly excel. The grower merely picks 
his crop into boxes and takes these down unclosed on a motor 
trn<‘k to his fruit company or co-oporativ<‘ association ; he unloads 
each box down a sliding chute which conveys it to a large 
storage basement ; here each grower’s crop is stattked se])arately 
until conve,^ed by machinery to the top of the building for 
machine grading and packing. To bridge a distance of even 
50 feet between the end of a receiving chute and two men 
stacking in a corner of the basement, it has been found w’orth 
wiiile to use small portable conveyors on roller bearings at a 
dollar per foot! Where labour at 0 dollars per daj^ is to be 
saved, capital expended on mechanical aids to labour is never 
grudged. After it has been graded and packed the fruit is 
“ shipped ” in car loads of any one grade and variety in rc3fri- 
gerator freight-cars holding up to 800 bushel boxes each. 
Paqked according to the State grading specifications and subject 
to examination at any time by the State inspectors, a bushel 
box of Extra Fancy Newtowns means something very definite to 
a biiyr^r in any country and thereby earns a premium which an 
individual English grower can hardly hope to command even if 
he can grow identical material. . 

Can he, however, grow identical material? The writer is 
rather sceptical on this point. Okanagan Valley, Wenatchee, 
in Washington State, TJ.S.A., and the TTuon Valley of Tasmania 
have the climate par excellence for box apple prodiu tioii. Tt 
'Would appear to be a fact that all boxed apples exported to 
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England come from localities that can mature a cob ” of 
maize in the open during the summer. The climate of S.E. 
and E. England, the driest that we can manage, is not warm 
enough to do this, and is far moister than is good for box apple^ 
country. S.E. England approximates in climate to the coastal 
belt of British Columbia, Washington and Oregon, which is what 
they would call over there “ berry country," more suitable for 
raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries, etc., than for hard fruit. 
Even this coastal belt, however, will mature a " cob " of maize 
in the open during the summer : it will grow apples and pears 
readily enough, but its moist atmosphere makes the operations 
necessary to eradicate black spot {Venturia inaequalis) and other 
fungoid diseases too costly and uncertain, in comparison with 
those sufficing in " God’s own country ’’ over the coastal range, 
with its bright dry atmosphere. Spain and Portugal, Northern 
Italy, and Southern Eussia have more the climate for box-apple 
production than S.E. England. Wenatchee (Washington, 
TJ.S.A.) was growing sage-bush and other desert vegetjition 
before an irrigated system made apple growing possible. Indeed, 
certain strains of the apple would appear to have originated on 
the fringe of the deserts of Central Asia so that to find it flourish- 
ing under arid conditions is perhaps not so surprising as might 
at first appear. Near Perth in W^estern Australia or Auckland in 
New Zealand, flourishing apple orchards producing quality in 
quantity are found next door to plantations of lemons and other 
citrus fruits. 

In their ondoavour to produce clear unblemished fruit of 
export quality, the most favoured English districts are under the 
following disalnlities : — 

1. They have no highly-coloured keeping dessert apples of 
strung cropping powers at their command. Worcestei* Peannain 
possesses many desirable qualities but will not keep very long. 
Cox's Orange Pi])pin is weak in constitution and particular as 
to locality. Blenheim Orange is a fine vigorous grower but too. 
shy a cropper on young trees. Gascoigne’s Scarlet and 
Baumann's Winter Eeinetto show no great evidence of coming 
popularity. The English growers seek as yet in vain for the 
equivalent of Jonathan, King David, Yates, Arkansas Black, 
Esoper Spitzenborg, Ben Davis, and Stayman Winesap. Attrac- 
tive colour vitliout draws the public quite as much as superior 
flavour within. 

2. They do not obtain sufficient sun and dry air in summer 
(1921 being an exception and the chance of a lifetime for the^ 
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liome grower to put up a good show) necessary to produce a 
highly-coloured fruit of long-keeping qualities. The thick skin 
of imported apples, though disparaged in many quarters, is 
nevertheless a commercial asset of no small value when one 
considers the long-keeping and good travelling qualities thereby 
conferred on the fruit. The moist atmosphere of our summer 
climate encourages black spot, brown rot, canker and apple 
mildew to an extent not met with in continental climates with 
bright, dry summer air. These fungi can doubtless be kept under 
ill Plngland, but at an outlay considerably greater than that 
needed in dry regions. 

B. It appears to be impossible in the presence of alternative 
markets to get co-operative marketing associations started in 
England with sufficient powc^r to command the obedience of 
their members under threat of refusal of their produce if it does 
not conform to certain standards. Marketing thus resolves 
itself into the efforts of the individual grower to achieve a 
rei)ntation for his [iroduce in competition with the strongly 
established reputation of imported brands zealously guarded by 
GflS.ci(Ujt State inspection. 

4. Despite the valiant efforts of the small body of research 
workers dealing with problems relating to English fruit, much 
definite knowledge is still required by the home grower to enable 
him to produce a major percentage of his crop of the higli quality 
of produce that comes in such huge (|uati[ities from exporting 
c'ountries. 

In the face of such disabilities it is perhaps hardly surprising 
to find that the majority show a preference for the Bramley, 
Newton Wonder, Lord Derby, etc. — strong-growdng, heavy- 
cropping cookers that revel in a moist atmosphere and are easily 
kept free from black spot. For a Kentish orchard, Brtimley, Lord 
Derby, Lane’s Prince Albert, and Newton Wonder might be 
described as the grower's stund-by, that make it possible to ex- 
periment with box fruit such as Beauty of Bath. Worcester, 
Lady Sudely, James Grieve, Cox’s Orange Pippin and Blenheim 
Orange. 

With the help of a thorough spring lime-washing most people 
can grow huge crops of “ rank old cookers ” every other year, 
if not yearly in the case of Lane’s Prince Albert ; but the growing 
of box fruit must still be looked upon as the task of a highly 
skilled specialist with considerable capital behind him to enable 
him (1) to build up an individual reputation for the packing and 
quality of his produce, and (2) to supplement present limited 
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knowledge by continual experiment., more especially in spraying, 
thinning, and the overcoming of biennial cropping. 

In recent times of scarcity the grower of quantities of cooking 
apples undoubtedly scored, but the future prospect of fierce 
competition from so many countries surely seems to ’warrant 
increasing attention to high quality keeping dessert apples — 
-apples which need newer fear a glut. 


CULTIVATION OF THE HOP CROP. 

IL— MANrillXG. 

Arthuk Amos, M.A., 

School o] AgriciiUnre, Camhridijc . 

The hop crop involves so many other costly operations that it 
is of fundamental importance to m.auiue adequately so that a 
full crop may be realised; tin'. no\ice will, therefore, require 
plenty of pluck to buy and use a sufficiency. By this it must not 
be assumed that manuring cannot be caiiied to excess, indeed this 
is often done with disastrous results as regai'ds j'ipeiiing, and 
disease; nevertheless manurijjg must be very heavy. 

The first point to study is the soil upon which the hops are 
to be grown; its physical pioperties must be carefully studied by 
observation ; the depth of soil and the eharacter of the subsoil 
must be (‘Xiiinined with a view to deciding the extent of the 
feeding area of the hop roots both for ph\nt food and esp, cially 
for water — tlKue is little pf»int in inaiiuring a ci'op lu'avily when 
the water supply will limit 'the crop; finally tlu' chemical 
characters of the soil — those whicli determine the supjdy of plant 
food — must be known: these may be ascertained chemically, 
provided the interpretation of the analysis is put in the hands 
of someone who understands both soil analyses and something 
about hop-growing — or ascautaiiH'd by the results of maiiurial 
experience u])on similar soil, or hv direct ('xperimeiit on the field. 
The items of plant food in the soil wliich chiefly interest the 
hop-groAver are the same for all oilier crops as: — lime, organic 
matter, nitrog(‘n, pliosplmtes, pota«h. 

'riu* content of the hoit is n matter cupahle of quick ami f‘asy (tetor- 
inination hy the eliemist. and since it, is .i matter of j^reat importance should 
always, (‘X(;c{)t when the soil is d(dinit(dy knowm to ho calcareous or chalky, 
he chcmicalK detcrmuipd. The advaiita.ii:cH of an ahundant supply of free 
lime in the soil arc many and varii'd ; in th*' lirst place it is very henelicial to 
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the texture of all soils on the heavy side ; secontlly, it keeps the soil “ sweet 
by neutralising any acids present in the soil or added to the soil by chemical 
manures ; thirdly, it is most heneheial to tiie growth of the numerous soil 
organisms which are concerned with the decomposition of the liiimus in the 
soil, so that its constituents may become available for plant growth. Any 
deticiency in lime should he made good from the outset by tho apj»licatiou of 
one of the forms of lime available — gromiddime, quicklime, t»r chalk— accord- 
ing to the usual factors govcining the use of lime {See Leallct No. 170 ), and, 
u Jien necessary, this soil constituent should he periodically replenished, since 
ir is liable to rapid loss from the hop garden. 

The organic matter is perhaps for tho hop-gmwor the most important 
ingredient of the soil. Successful ho|)-growing depends upon keeping this at 
,i high level fur many icasons : tirstly, as with lime, tho organic mattci plays 
a very impoitaut part in maintaining a good texture in the soil ; this is most 
iiripoitant because in hop-growing it frcijuently hapja'iis that injury is done to 
rlio texture by opeiutions, such as washing, having perforce to he carried out 
v\ hen the soil is too vv^ t ; a soil containing agood sujiply of organic matter allows 
.1 good stale of textuic to be recox cicd more <juickl\ . Secondly, a good supply 
of oiganic inatLei. ]»oth l»y helping the texture and by reason of its own 
puiperlies, enables the svul to hold and letain large siip[)hes of moisture for the 
lioj) roots. Lastly , all organic manure has been lorimal diieetlyor indiuaitly from 
jilant life and iheiefoiccontains within itself all elements of plant food ; these 
.lie not mcessarilv jUTsent in the best pioi»orlion, nor aic they immediately 
.i\ailai)ie loi the hop roots, hut in tiie soil this oi game matt in is continually under- 
going change by wliicli thcjilaiit food it contains is gradiudly and continuously 
made av ailable for jilaiit loots?. The rate of these changes is not constant, 
bill vaiics according to a luimbei (»f factois, of vxhich inoistuie, temperature 
.111(1 supply oj air arc the most import, int, and since the last factoi, that of air 
siqiply, IS contiollcd h) tillage', the hop growcu’ is enabled to (-‘onliol to sonii* 
cvicnt the rat(‘- at whicli tlic jdant food stoicd in the organic niat' iial hecomtss 
.i\ailal)le. Tlu* aimmnt of oiganic matter present »n most soils, except 
I «■( ciitly biokcn old jaistiirc, n(piir(\s to he considcialdy augmented before' 
it icaclies the standaid of fertility coiiMdciod dcsiiable tor hop-giowiiig. 

Xitrogeii. — fb .acticallx all the i,itiogUi held in soils is (‘ombined within the 
oiganic mateiial; a -oil which is well siipphed wnth organic inaleiial will as a 
gcncial rule cmiiuiii iclativclv laigt‘ <iuantilies of nitrogen, Jl lias piexiously 
b(‘('ii stated that tins organic niuttci is constaiitlx — thoiigli nol always at tho 
I'ame late — aiidergoing change le^ulling iu the production o! plant food. 
Tlu' most impoit.int resultants of these changes are the nitrates, which are 
the forms in wliicli plants absorb nitiogen as a food Now it is important to 
lealise that nitrogenous plant food has a speeilic ellect upon plant growth ; it 
stimulaU'H the growth of Joliage stem and leaf. IJ' nitrogenous plant food 
is dclicient the bine is yellowish and stuntsd in giowth, tlio mop wdll Im 
small ; if nitrogen is aiuiiidant then grow’th of foliage will lx.* luxuriant and 
may result ^provided other conditions are fuvouiable) in a l ull crop. It is, 
iiowever, possible that the supply of nitrogenous j)lant food, especially in a 
wet season, may 1x3 excessive. In this case foliage is loo luxuriant and 
abundant, the lateral brunches become matted together so that the sup])l> of 
light and air are insnUicicnt for the formation of ‘*111111'” and the growth 
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of the hops, while the development of the hop mould is eiK Ouraged and the 
difficulties of killing all the aphis are greatly increased. 

Jt can easily be realised, therefore, that it is essential to adjust the supply 
of nitrogenous plant food during the growing period ; a fair supply during 
the early season so as to produce a vigorous yet hanly and short-jointed 
growth to furnish the strings ; an abundant supply during mid-season so that 
the bine may fonn plent) of burr ami so that this ma} “roll” out into fine 
large l)ops ; but a restricted supply^ w ben tin* hops are ripening so that they 
may develoj) a good primrose colour. 

J*ho8phates are another important ingredient in all soils, and probably no 
soil contains a sufficiency f(»r the intensive production <d“ any (uop. The 
influence of phosphates u[)on jdaiit growth is nut so well-defined as that of 
nitrogen, none the less it is known to be intimately^ associated with certain 
piocesscs in the plant ; thus it plays an imjKutaiit part in root development 
and IS of groat imjiortanee ifi tlie formation and ripening of flowers and seeds 
and consequently of the hop cones: it will he n«)t(jd tliat those important 
influences arc not so easily observable as the effect of nitrogen, which produces 
a vivid dark gic(m colour ami rapid gn)Wlh, and eonsetjuently tlie effect of 
am])lc pliosphutic manuring may he valued too lowly unless the test of 
weighing the crop is applied; when this is d(*ne. liow'ever, its value is 
generally made apparent. 

Pfdatih is generally plentiful in clay soils and ilefieient in light soils; on 
the clays little if any potash requires to ]>c siqiplied Im'voikI that coni, lined in 
the frequent dressings of dung, but on light soils it is necessai}* to include 
some aililieial potash in the manuiial scheme. 

Practice in Manuring. — Previous to planting and during tli3 
th’Ht few years in the life of a hop garden, manuring should be 
exceptionally^ heavy so as to bring the garden rapidly to a high 
sttite of fertility; Ibis of course is especially true in the case of 
ai],y elemezit of plant food in A^hich the soil is known to be 
deheient. It will perhaps be convenivut to examine the manur- 
ing in the same order in witit'h the plant food has been 
eonsidored : — 

Lime . — Any deficiency of lime, indicated by sourness of soil 
or bad textural conditions, should be remedied at once by a heavy 
tippHcatioii and the lime-content should bo maintained in any 
garden in which this is smalt by refx'ated applications of ^ to 
1 ton of quick or gi'ound lime every fourth yeai*: or by the 
a])pli(*ation of 8 or 10 loads of chalk on(*e in ten ya^ars. 

Onjimic ]\]annn\ — By far tht^ best means of increasing this 
constituent of the soil is by the use of faimy^ard manure — unfor- 
tunately it is raiely the case that suflEicient can be obtained, in 
\vhi(‘h case hors(‘ manure from the towns is the best substitute, 
tind. failing this, shoddy"' may be and is used in large quantities 
by hop-growers; where shoddy' is used, it is im])ortant to realise 


® See Leaflet No. 175. 
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that, unlike dung, shoddy contains no potash or phosphates and 
consequently applications of these must be increased. 

In normal practice 20 to 80 loads of dung per acre should be 
applied each year during the early life of a hop-garden, or as a 
substitute 2 to 3 tons of shoddy. The usual time at which the 
dung or shoddy should be applied is during autumn or winter, 
to be ploughed and worked into the land, yet dung may be 
advantageously applied in summer provided it is properly treated 
— l)r(d‘erably it bhould be spread along close to the liop-hills and 
either ploughed und(U’ cover or covered up with soil by forks so 
as to prevent loss of ammonia into the air. This latter practia\ 
“ summer-dunging,” is economical from another aspect; it is 
well recognised that dung, no matter how w(’ll it may be stored, 
constantly loses nitrogen. Eussell* and Richards have shown 
that these losses may be as much as 80 per cent, during three 
months’ storage ; such loss of nitrogen falls almost ('X('lusively 
on the most soluble and therefore most valnable constituents of 
the dung; if, therefore, the dung made during the latter part 
of winter is judiciously applied to the hops, this soluble and 
availa})le iiitrogcui is converted to good use by the hop roots, and 
the less solubhi constituents, the decaying straw, etc., are no 
l(»ss valuable to the soil for textural and other purposes by this 
method of application. It is to bo remembered, however, that 
there is a right and a wrong time to apply dung in summer; it 
will do litth' or no good if application is delayed till August, 
but will give best results if it is applied so that it is available 
for the bop roots just before “ burr ” begins to be formed. 

Quick-acting Nitrogenous Manure . — We have already seen 
that in order to obtain best results the hop plant j’tMjuires to be 
supplied with a eoidiiiuous and ample supply of nitrogenous food 
from the time when growth begins in the spring until the forma- 
tion of the burr ” is complete. W^c have further se(ai that the 
application of organic manures such as dung and shoddy as w^ell 
as the organic matter already present in the soit leads to a con- 
tinuous, though irregular, supply of available nitrogen ; this 
supply following the dead winter season is likely to be ample- 
for the needs of the hop during the early stages of growth, but 
may not be sufficient to produce the vigorous growth required 
whilst the “ burr ” is being formed. It is, therefore, generally 
necessary to supplement the slowly available dung and soil 
nitrogen with some quick-acting nitrogenous fertilizer. 

• See Leaflet No. 93. 
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One other reaBon may render the use of quick-acting 
nitrogenous manure advisable, namely, if the growth of the 
plant receives a check caused by severe aphis attack or a spell 
of cold east wind; quickly available nitrogenous manure is the 
most certain way of bringing the plant again into active growth. 

The choice in the use of quick-acting nitrogenous manures is 
wide, ranging from immediately available nitrate's (nitrate of 
soda or nitrate of liimO through su(*h manures as sulphate of 
unimoiiia or calcium cyanamide to guanos of various kinds, 
oj'ganic in origin, more or less quick in action and containing 
larger or smaller quantities of pliosphates. If the case is one 
in which an immediate stimulus is required, as for instance 
when* a garden is short of bine or an attar k of aphis has checked 
growth, then one of the nitrates should be used; if the garden 
is well-supi>lied vvitli lime and sulphate of ammonia is cheap per 
unit of nitrogen then this should be used in prefereiu'o to the 
nitrates; if the maximum effect is not required fui* two or three 
wec'ks, then preference may perhaps be given to meat meal or 
other guano because its action may be ex])ecle(1 to be more i)ro- 
longed. In g(Uiera] it is desirable to avoid the use of heavy 
droHsings of nitrates lalt' in th(‘ season to Golding hops on good 
quality land because this causes the cones to b<^ coarse, especially 
as to the sterile bracts, but tlu'se manures ilia's be advantageously 
used for Fuggle hops. 

In any cas(^ such artificial nitrogenous manures should be well 
worked into the soil, so that they may be incorporated with tlie 
moi.st soil in whicli the roots are growing: in gcmeral tlie manuii‘.s 
should be distributed evenly oxer the full width of the alley, 
but during tlie first two seasons ‘before ttie hop roots have spread 
throughout the soil, ludliT results wu*ll be obtained by spreading 
the manure within a few’ feet of the liop plants. 

P}m)}}h(ftc8 . — Phosphatic manures afUa* application ai'e stored 
in the soil witliout risk of loss l)y washing, and remain available 
for the use of ])lant roots; practice in the application of these is 
very different from (hat of nitrogenous artificials. Phosphatic 
manures should genei-ally be applied in excess of crop require- 
ments daring the winter or early spring season so that they may 
be incorporated and intimately mixed with the soil by spring 
cultivations. Tlie actual choice of phosphate manure will depend 
upon the natuiv of the soil and especially upon the lime-content 
of the soil. If the lime-content is good then superphosphate or 
dissolved bone manures wall generally .produce bests results ; if 
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the lime-content is poor then organic phosphates, such as those 
contained in the guanos, bofle meal or steamed bone flour will 
bo preferable. If the land is a heavy clay then a high-grade basic 
slag ( low-g?:ade slags are generally very iiiwsoluble) may be chosen, 
or soft-grinding mineral phosphates may be substituted. 

Potash , — Potash manures like tlu! phosphates should bc 3 
applied during early spring and worked well into tlie land ; when 
well-made farmyard dung is freely applied little or no potash 
manures are required on heavy land ; but when shoddy displaces 
(lung or the hop-garden is on light soil then potash manures 
luusl be used. There is little evidence to show which of the 
potash fertilizers gives best results and when small quantities 
only are being used the choice Rbould rest with wbicboven* potash 
salt is cheapest to apply per unit of potash. If the dressings 
of ]M)tash to be applied are large then the iiiii)nriti(^s in kainit 
may possibly act deleteriously and in that ease preWonce should 
1)(‘ given to either nmriah* or sulphate of potash. 

Special Hop M(nnirryy — A ho})-grow(‘r who has a reasonable 
knowledge of (lie functions and uses of artificial manures has 
no n('e(l to buy s])eci;d hop luamires. which will always be 
irjorc' cosdy (liau th- pure in. mures, no niathu* how glos\ingly the 
MTulvses ('f siiidi special iiianm*es nr** s(''t forth. On the other 
band, wlien a gmy-'f desiies lo a])p]y a composite', mixture of 
manures, the liel]) the manure merchant may ho profitahh?’ 
ac('e.])ted, ]>oth for iuformalioii as to what manures can be advan- 
tageously mixed, and for tlie actual mixing of tliem. TTsiially, 
however, mixtures do not result in much economy, as tin* quan- 
tities usfad in ho]) yardc'us an* large' and can tlierefore be 
accurately distributed alone. 

Schemes of Manuring.— A few typical cases of manuring are 
appended to illustrate the standard commonl.y adopted by 
successful liop-gT ov/ers. 

Scheme 1 . — For ijti\vly>planti*d liops on a brirk-eartli luam well supplicMi 
w^ith lime. 

a0to40loaflK of good farmyard dung, plougliod into land in autumn 
before planting. 

10 cwt. siiperplioupliate, broadcaHted in Maicli. 

5-10 cwt. fish guano or meat meal, distributed round the hills in April 
and carefully forked in. 

Scheme IT. — For newly-planted hops on stiif clay soil, deficient in lime. 

30 to 40 loiids of good dung, ploughed into land in autumn before planting, 
1 ton ground or quick H.nb piistril.uted o,. loi, of the idonghing 

10-20 cwt. hS-grade basic slag ) «« P««*-iWe. 
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) tlistributed round hiliH in April and carefully 
( forked ifi. 


5 cwt, meal, 
or 

3 owl. nitrate of lime 
Scheme 111 . — For one-year old hops (half pole), which should yield J to j 
of a full (;ro]>, on a loam soil, well supplied with lime. 

3 to 4 tons of shoddy, plou.cjhed into land in winter. 

10 cwt. an))ei[>]iosjiliat(3 


and 


broadcasted in March. 


'1 cwt. sulphate oi muriate of potash J 

10 cwt. meat meal, etc., spread alon^ slips and forked into ground in 
April. 

2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of hoda, broadcasted in May. 
N.B. — When shoddy is used instead of dung some potasli and phosphatic 
mamne must be added if the dung is to be completely substituted : 
ajiproximately 2 cwt. of sulphate of potash and 4 cAvt. of superphosphate 
(30 }jcr cent.) will contain the equi\alcnt pota'^h and phoH})horic acid in 
10 tons of <lurig (.-- 15 to 20 loads). 

Scheme IV. — Full-grown hops on loam, whU sujiplied wdth bmc. 

20 loails of good dung, ploughed into land in winter. 

H (jwf. superphosphate, broadcasted m March. 

5-10 cwt. nitrogenous prgunic manure (i.e., tish meal), broadcasted in 
April. 

and 1 to 2 cwt, sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda in May oi June if bops 
get chocked or ai’<* short of him*. 


^^(heme T". — Full-grown Fnggles on clay, deticient in lime. 

20 loads of dung, ploughed into land in autumn. 

10 cwt. high-grade basic slag, broadcasted in autumn or wdnter. 

5 cwt. nitrogenous organic manure, broadcasted in April. 

2 owi. sul[)bate of ammonia or nitrate of soda, broadcasted in May. 
1 cwt. nitiate of lime or nitrate of soda, broadcasted in dune, 
and in addition to tliis 1 ton of lime every 4 oi 5 years. 


CUMBERLAND PIGS. 

Sanders Spencer. 

Another breed of pigs which has been named after the 
coujity in which it has been largely bred for a great number of 
years is the Cumberland breed.* It is essentially a local pro- 
duction and its long-continued existence has been solely due to 
the fact that it completely supplies the wants of the Cumberland 
farmers in that it is liardy, prolific, thrives well on the somewhat 
exposed farms, makes the best possible use of the large quantity 
of dairy offals available, fattens readily, and when slaughtered 

*An article on “ Berkshire Pign” appeared in thist/bunia^ for January last, 
p. 887. 
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furnislies a carcass of pork of fine quality, ^Yhich on being con- 
verted into bacon is greatly in demand on those markets where 
quality of bacon and hams is highly esteemed, and command 
the highest prices current. 

Of its origin very little appears to bo known. It possesses 
several of the points of the pig common in Denmark, which goes 
by the name of the Land Eace. In form and character it is 
very similar in two points, the form of the head and its length, 
as the head of the Cumberland pig is rather short, with an 
ujjtnrued snout, hut in the hair it is very dissimilar, this being 
vei-y fine and limited in quantity. It is generally considered 
that shortness of head, heaviness of jowl and sparseness of hair 
are indicative of excess of fat in proportion to the loan moat in 
most breeds of pigs, but this does not appear to be tlie case with 
lh(' Cumberland pig. or the bacon and hams manufactured from 
it would not have attained and held for so many years a position 
aniongst the highest in the provision trade. It may be possible 
that the production of a large proportion of lean meat and the 
firmness of texture of the fat portion of the carcass have become 
a pai’t of tho Cumberland pig’s nature owing to the conditions 
under wdiich it exists, i.c., it has lived for many generations a 
liai'dy and open-air life, and has been largely fed on dairy offals, 
(^specially during the fattening stage. Evidence that the quality 
of tlio meat furnished by an animal is greatly affected by the 
life wliich the animal has led, is furnished by the following 
(extract from the published report of an interview with the meat 
buyer for two of the principal restaurants in London : — 

“ We Herve a fillet of beef that is unrivalled in Europe. It is raised 
by a French aftTiculturist from bullocks that are not fed Avith 

exceptional (;are, but also worked at plongii. This exercise, carefully 
watched and regulated, gives to the llesh an extraonlinarily even 
admixture of fat and lean, and produces a steak like no other. ” 

Th(^ claim that acquired characteristics, whether from the system 
of feeding or from the conditions long continued under which the 
animal has lived, eventually become permanent may be said to 
receive support from the Cumberland pig in its present state. 

In the introduction to the first volume of the herd book of 
the Cumberland Pig Breeders* Association extracts are given 
from books and treatises published in the early part of the last 
centuiy. These clearly prove that the Cumberland pig of that 
day possessed some of the peculiar characteristics of the present- 
day pig, such as the rather large hanging down car, and the 
smooth white skin with occasional blue spots which are not as 
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frequently apparent at the birth of the pig as later in life. It 
is thought by some persons that the Cumberland pig of olden 
times WHS a larger and somewiiat coarser type of pig than that 
common at the present day. This refining and improvement may 
have be(uj du(‘ to a certain extent to the admixture of the blood 
of the clasB of pig bred in Lancashire and North Yorkshire, and 
now known as th<^ Middle White. That w'^ell-known old Yorkshire 
pig breeder, Mr. jMangles, informed the writer many years ago. 
that bo had soM many of the finer quality short-headed York- 
shire l)oars foi* list* in (.'iimberland. The use of these boars may 
have had some influence on the size and quality of the old- 
fashioned Cumberland pig, but it is probable that most of the 
improvement in its eliaractei- has been brought about by the 
continiu'd care rif the Cumberland farmer in the selection for 
brc*ediiig purposes of only those boars and sow^s of the form and 
(juality nocoBsary in tlie manufacture of the choicest bacon and 
hams for which the county has Imm noted for so long a time. 

That the farmeiT^ and pig breeders in Curaborland are still 
animated by the desii’e to continue their efforts to place their 
cured meats in the high{‘st position on the markets appears to be 
proved by the movement which has liceii inaugurated, having for 
its objc'ct the labelling of all Cumberland hams and liacon manu- 
factured from pies bnal and fattimod w’lthin the county, and 
naturally mon* or less of the type, form and character of the 
Cumberland pig, so that they are easily disiinguisln\l from hams 
and biu'cij produced from fat pigs of other breeds wdiicli hnv(^ liei^n 
si'ut into the county and there cured in order to secure that higher 
pi-ice on inai’ket which is said to belong of right to the real 
Ciimherland hams and bacon.* 

Th(' standard of excellence issued by the Cumberland Pig 
Pneediu's’ Assoiiation is as follows : — 

Head . — Fairly sliort, widt^ piiont, di.Ond i'acr, widt* ])et\v(*eii ears. 

Jowl.-'- Heavy. 

Falling* forward f»ver face, loiigaud thin. 

A’crit. — Faiil) loan and iimsenlar. 

ChenL — Deep ami wide. 

Should fra.' -l)(M*p and slopiii.a in to the hacdv, blades not prominent hut in.* 
lint* with nh<, not too wide on top. 

Bad. — Lon}^ and h'vel or with Hli^ht arch from head to tail. 

Rih.^. — l)t*ep and w’oll sprung. 

Loins . — Broad ami sti’oiijLr. 

Sidf.'^ — rieep 

Bellij and Fkuik. —V\)]\ and thick. 

QaarLer,^. — Lon^ ami Ipn oI <»r with only very slight droop. 

Tail . — Set high, not coarse. 
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Hams. — Ver\ large and weJl filled to hocke. 

Lega, — Short, straight and strong. 

Colour. — Wliite. 

Shin and Coat. — Smooth, hair straight, fine and silky, and not too much of it. 
Sv,c . — Large vitliout coarsoness. 

Disqualijications . — Black spots, black hair, prick ears. 

Object ions . — Bine spots. 


POTATO LEAF CURL 
DEMONSTRATIONS. 

A. I). Cotton. 

Mifcologist to the Ministnj o] Aiiricidtnrc. 

It is well known (1) that potatoes alTected with the disease 
(( lined Leaf Ciul or Leaf lloll suffer a very severe reduction in 
\ield, and (2) that it is by the use of infected seed that infected 
( i’ops with poor yields are produced. The necessity, therefore, 
Ilf using really good seed is clear. A large amount of very careful 
i(‘S(‘arch on potato diseases of this type has been carried out 
(lui’Ing recent years, both in Europe and America, and the results 
all emphasise {aj the necessity of prosej*virig from infection plants 
growm for soed-purposes, and (h) the immense importance to 
glowers of planting only absolutely healthy tubers. 

With the conimcndable object of saving expenses, growers ar^‘ 
of ((‘11 tempted to use lionu^.-growui seed instead of jiurchasing a 
h'(‘sh siippl}^ from a good secHl-areii. . Tf the crop is free from 
d’•^(-*lS(‘, and esp(H'ially from sncli troubles iis Leaf Cnrl and 
>.losaic,* this course cannot be objected to, but if the tw'o 
dise:’S(‘S mentioned arc present, evcui in mild form, the resulting 
(•r(\]) uill develo]) tlie same trouble, and the small weight of 
tidx’i’s sliould show it to bo false economy. Farmers are usually 
moi’o fully awTire of tin' importance of good scad than tlu' owners 
of smaller holdings. The latter are only too ready 
to blame the soil or the weatlier for a poor yii^ld, whereas it ih 
commonly due to the use of infected seed. A w^alk round allot' 
monts in any county of England will show that the “ good seed 
lesson has not yet been learned. 

With a view’ to providing a practical demonstration of 
effect of Leaf Curl on the crop and the value of healthy seed the 
Ministry instituted trials in various centres in 1921. In 

An account of theHe two diHeases will be found in the Sectional Volumo, 
No. 3 {Chdtivaiion and Diseases of Potatoes)^ price 8d., post free. 
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to liiinimise as much as possible the effect of local conditions and 
to render the demonstration of the widest service, the trials were 
located at the twelve advisory Colleges or Institutes situated in 
the twelve provinces into which the country is, for agricultural 
educational purposes, divided. 

The variety selected for experiment was Arran Comrade, the 
seed being grown in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 1 cwt. 
of healthy seed and 1 cwt. of seed affected with Leaf Curl were 
sent to each College. The healthy seed was obtained from a 
field carefully (examined and found to be entirely free from 
disease. I’he second lot of seed was from a field a few miles 
distant which was generally, though slightly, affected with Leaf 
Curl. The land here was, if anything, ‘^lightly more moist than 
where the healthy seed was growm. The attack on this field 
was so slight that some growers would probably have regarded 
the crop as healthy, and even by those conversant with Leaf 
Curl it might have been regarded as sufficiently good for seed- 
purposes. The following figures supplied by the Institutes show 
how much the yield is reduced when seed affected with Leaf 
Curl is used : — 


Aberystwyth, University College of Wales. Diseased Yield 
i^urled. Healthy. {HeaUhy=^A00.) 

Weight ... 3 cwt, 13 lb. 8 cwt. 4 lb. 43*7 

No. uf plant H ... 463 522 

Long Ashten, Research Station, Bristol University. 

Diseased Yield. 

Carlad. Healthy. {Healthy-— 

Weight ... 4 cwt. 3 (p*. 2 lb.. 13 (‘wt. 6 lb. 36-5 

T1k 3 “ take very uniforni in both plots; Leaf Cuil plot remained very 
stunted. No allowance for “ missed ” was necessary. 

Reading, University College. 

Curled. Healthy. {Healthy 

Weight ... 2 cwt. 7 lb. 8 cwt. 1 (jr. 14 lb. 49-6 

No. of plants 637 637 

Plot with healthy plants ploughed two months before planting and 
subsequently enUivatod. Plot with Loaf Curl plants not well cultivated ; 
cabbage stumps left until dug just before planting. 25 per cent, added to 
third cofumn to allow for this disadvantage. 

Newton Abbot, Seale Hayne Agricultural College Devon. 

Diseased Yield. 

(Juried. Healthy. {IIealthy~l(Y).) 

Weight ... 1 cwt. 2 qr. 26 lb. 5 cwt. 2 qr. 51*5 

A number uf misses occurred in Leaf Curl plot, and therefore an allowance 
of 20 per cent, has been added to third column. With a very few exceptions 
the curled plants produced only one" potato of ware size and three or four 
small tubers ; healthy plants produced, on an average, four of w’are size. 
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Wye, South Eastern Agrricultural College. 

Diseased Yield, 

Curled. Healthy. (^Healthir-AOO . ) 

Weight ... 3 ewt. 2 qr. 8 lb. 7 cwt. 2 qr. 26 lb. 46*1 

Xo. of plants 645 , 645 

Cambridgre, School of Agrriculture. 

Failure through drought. 

Manchester, Victoria University. 

Trials ixistponed. 

At the following Institutes the results arc estimated at yitdd ptu* acre : — 

Bangror, University College of North Woles. 

Diseased Yield. 

Curled. Healthy. {Healthy TOO.) 

Weight ... 6 T. 16 cwt. 2 qr. 9 lb. 14 T. 8 cwt. 3 qi. 21 lb. 47*:{ 

On May 20 healthy plants well above ground, cm led plants ()nl^ just 
slidwing; tliis ditfcrente in rate of groAvth was apparent througliout the 
glowing season. Onl\ two or three tubers failed to produce plants. 

Newport, Salop, Harper- Adams Agricultural College. 

J)iseased Yield. 

Curled. Healthy. {Healthy- 

Weight ... 6 T. 10 cwt. 3 (p-. 8 Ih. 8 T. 12 cwt. 2 qi. IS 11>. 75-7* 

Leeds University, Garforth Farm. 

] )/scascd Yield. 

f'tirled. Healthy. {Healthy lOO.) 

\\'eight ... 6 T. 13 ewt. I ([i*. 11 T. 1 cwt. 1 ip. 60 2 

\’eiy few misses. 

Sutton Bennington, Midland Agricultural College. 

Di'feaxcd Yield. 

('urletl. Healthy. {Healthy 100.) 

Weight ... 2 T. 10 cwt, 1 qi. 3 lb. 5 T. 4 cwl. 2 ip’. 1(1 Ih. 48T 

Newcastle, Armstrong College, Cockle Park Farm- 

J)isea.^ed Yield. 

Cu rled . He a I thy. {IFtal thy - 1 00. ) 

Weight ... 4 T. 11 cwt. 10 T. 14 cwt. 42T 

It will bo seen from the results that seed which was infected 
with Leaf Curl yielded, with the exception of two cases, only 
about onc-half that given by the healthy seed, and this, it may be 
repeated, was from seed derived from plants which were only 
mildly attacked the previous season. The full figures with regard 
to the proportions of ware, seed and chats in ejach croj) me not 
published in full on account of space, but are available for those 
who axe interested in the subject. 

It is idear from the facts given that the planting of good 
is one of the most vital factors in successful potato growing. In 
these lean times no grower should be careless as to this matter, 
and no one can afford to take risks and secure only half 
a crop. 

* When the figures for Harper- Adams College arc (compared with other 
centres, especially Bangor and Leeds, it would appeal that the healtliy .seed at 
this centre must have suffered m some way and not produced itfr noi’inal crop. 
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THE FOOD AND FEEDING HABITS 
OF THE LITTLE OWL. 

Walteb E. Collinge, D.Sc., F.L.S., M.B.O.U. 

Keener 0 / the Yorkshire Museutiiy York, 

Fob some yours past there has been a giowiug opinion that* 
the Little Owl {Canne noctua, Scop.) is an injurious bird against 
which strong repressive measures should be taken before more 
serious damage is occasioned. 

Le this as it may, it is obvious that without a more exact 
knowledge of its food habits, it would be unwise 10 proceed to 
destroy a bird merely upon hearsay or because of isolated and 
local causes of injury. 

In order, therefore, that there may be some solid ground 
upon wdiich to act, an investigation was commenced in 1018 
'with the object of obtaining specimens of this bird from 
numerous districts in Great Britain, tlirougliout the different 
months of the }ear, and over two or more successive years, 
and 10 estimate llie food by the volumetric system; further, 
to study the nature of the food fed to tlie nestlings and eaten 
by the parent birds during the nesting season, and to inquire 
if there was any varuition in the nature of the foc^d in different 
districts and seasons. 


The Introduction and Spread of the Little Owl.— .Most of the 
recorded octcurrenccs of this species bcl'ore as an occa- 

sional immigrant to the Britisli lsl(\s, arc open to d(jubt. They 
have already been dealt with by Co^^ald (7;^ so I need not 
repeat them here. , 

In 1812 Waterton made an attempt to c.-^tabli^li this bird 
in \oiksliire. In his hssaijs of }sutiiTul he recounts 

iiow he saw them in tiu', nuiiket place at Pantheon, Italy. Tie 
says that the lard “ is much iirized by the gardeners of Italy 
for its imcoinmoii ability m desinmiig insects, Miails, slii<>s, 
reptiles, and iriii'e. There is scarcely an outhouse in the gardens 
and vineyards of that country which is not tenanted by tliis 
species. Thinking that it “ would be pe-^culiarlv useful to the 
British horticulturist ” lie determined to import some of these 
birds, and alter liising six specimens on the voyage and another 
soon after landing, he successfully introduced five birds. “ On 
the 10th of May, 1842, there being an abundance of slugs, 
snails, and beetles on the ground, T released them from their 


^ * Thepe H/uniiTs witliiTi luMckots indi«‘ato lefeiom 
in the concluding part (<!' tlie ani le. 


t'H to litoiaturc to be given 
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long confinement. ... At seven o'clock in the evening, 
the weather being seiene and warm, T opened the door of the 
cage. The five owls stepped out to try their fortune in this 
wicked world.” 

While we have no pnxif that thc>e specimens actually 
established a colony, there is every likeliliood that the birds 
wandered away and nested. 

The late Lord Lilford (35) at various times previous to 
1889 liberated specimens at Jjilford» near Oundle, Northamp- 
lonshire, and Mr. E. G. B. Meade-Waldo intioduced specimens 
jit Stonewall Park near Edenbridge, Kent, about 1874. Both 
of these introductions were successful. Finally, about 1890, 
and again in 1905, Mr. W. H. St. Quintin turned out some 
specimens at Seampston Hall, Killington, Yorkshire, ” but 
thev did not do well, and have now apparently disappeared ” 
Me), as ak'^o specimens released at Tring by Lord Pothschild. 

Fiom these various centres the Little Mwl has spread all 
<)V(U' the country, having been iworded from no few'cr than 
80 l^lnglish counties, 0 Welsh, 2 Scotch, and 3 Irish. 

This bird has undoubtedly j>roved a most successful colonist, 
for it has not only spread itself over the whole of the country, 
hut it has increased in a remarkable manner. 

Field Investigations. — In an mvt'stigation of this kind it is 
\erv important that tlu' evidence from all quarters should be 
caiefully considered Ixdorc arriving at any (joncliisioiLS. In 
this connection, therefore, ohservations made in ih(' field are 
\<Tv desirable. It is important, howevt?r, that such ohserva- 
lions, if they are to be of any value, should hv^ made hy those 
wlio know’ Ihe Tjittlc Owl and are not lialde to confuse it wnth 
otl)c} spt'cies, wliich is not infrequently the case. 

Abundance . — There is now considerable evidence to show that 
the Little ( )wl is fairly abundant in most jiarts of England, and 
that it is slowly spreading to Wales and further north into 
8(*otland, It is said to be ” By far the commonest owl in 
I>(‘dfordshire as many as 20 being seen together in small 
spiniK'vs, and is recorded as ” very (!ommon ” in Hertford, 
” Fairly common and plentiful ” in Leicester, Northampton, 
Kent, Devon, Dorset, Somerset and Wilts., “ Becoming 
numerous ” in Lincolnshire, York.shire and Herts., ” Have 
greatly increased since 3914 ” in Sussex and Essex. A corre- 
f^pnndent writes from Suffolk that during 1920 there were twice 
as many as in 1919. Another states that on one estate in 

* Attjhiirtoii, G .T., Brit. Birds, 1912, p. 66. 
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Leicestershire specimens were shot in 1919, while on an 
Essex estate 24 young birds were hatched in 1920. 

Hate of Increase . — Keliable information as to the rate of 
increase of the Little Owl in different districts has proved" 
somewhat difficult to obtain. Many of the statements are- 
obviously only surmises and not based on actual observation. 
In a few instances, however, the actual nests have been 
counted. Many correspondents remark that the full brood of 
4, 5, or G fire all reared, and that the young birds are peculiarly 
alert. 

Assuming then that a pair of birds annually produce four 
young, half of each sex, and that all live, together with their 
offspring, in six years the progeny of a single pair would be 
1,458 (cf. Table).’ 


Table 1. — Showing the annual increase and total number of 
Little Owls, the progeny of a single pair, in successive 
seasons for six years, assuming that all lived. 



(>t 

Nitmhrr of 

TotoJ 

Total 


(Hill's 

jKtn'.s of 

ntimbn 

ninnht i 


hi'Heihiltf. 

Hovng, 

oj 'pairs. 

of hi t'ffs. 

iHt 

1 

2 

3 

0 

2nfl 

8 

6 

9 

18 

Hrd 

9 

18 

27 

54 

4tli 

27 

54 

81 

... 1G2 

aih 

HI 

... 1()2 

... 243 

... 480 

6(li 

... 24:j 

••• 480 

... 729 

... 1458 

On a rough 

computation of this kind, it is 

clearly evident 

that wc must ha^e in this country at the present time quite a 


large number of individuals. Supposing, however, that we 
put the number in the sixth year at a sixth of 1,458,, i.c., 243, 
and' assume that in 30 English counties there are in each 10 pairs 
of birds to begin with, then we have n total of 72,900 in the 
sixth year. 

The natural checks to increase in this case are few. All the 
specimeus that I have examined have been particularly well 
nourished, free from disease, and remarkably free from ecto- 
or endoparasites. The Little Owl would seem to be a par- 
ticularly hardy and healthy bird, and very accommodating in 
its diet. 

In the autumn there accumulates immediately beneath the 
skin, especially on the back and on the under side of the 
abdominal region, a thick layer of fat, which undoubtedly 
serves as a reserve food store. Moreover, of the 194 specimens 
examined, in only two have the stomachs been entirely empty. 

Birds kept in captivity for 8 and 9 days and only supplied 
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with water did not appear to suffer at all, and only indifferently 
regarded earthworms, beetles and raw flesh, when placed in 
their cage. Correspondents speak of it as being able to subsist 
for a long time without food, but on this point I have no other 
evidence than the case here recorded. 

Nesting and other Habits. — The nesting site may be in old 
buildings, the roofs of farm and other buildings, quarries, 
hollow trees and rabbit holes. Old willow stumps are often 
frequented, the site being only 8 or 4 feet from the ground. 
No nest is made, the eggs being laid on the bare wood or 
ground, very occasionally a few feathers or fragments of pellets 
forming a base. 

Late in April or in May from 3 to 6 eggs are laid, though 

and 7 have been recorded. The eggs are perfectly white 
and of a short oval form. Both male and female take part in 
incubating the eggs. The young birds remain in the nest for 
about 25 or 26 days, after which they can fly quite well, but 
for some little time they keep to the same tree in which the 
nest has been. or one adjacent to the nesting site. 

Dresser (8) quotes a statement by J. 0. Keulemans as 
follows : — 

“ The Little Owl is very abundant all over Holland, espocially in these 
localities where meadows with large bushes are found. In such places one 
meii extensive farmyards, which generally have an orchard at the back. 
These the Little Owl appears to fre<iuent by preference, and seldom do such 
spots remain untenanteil by these small birds of prey. I have often seen as 
many as six within an hour at different spots, so common are they. They are 
more often seen about the hour of twilight during the months of September, 
October and November, when migrating birds visit the country. They are 
frequently observed to fly long distances in the open fields in the daytime, 
rarely, however, witliout being pursued by a swarrn of clamoious Starlings, 
House-sparrows, or even Crows and Magpies. Swallows also exhibit great 
aversion to this Owl, for no sooner do they spy one than a multitude assemble 
and tly round about it, chasing it from one spot to another.” 

Tn Holland tho bird is universally well known. They do not seem to 
drink much, as I have had them in a cage for more than a year without giving 
them any water. Indeed it is a curious fact that when they get wet, either by 
heavy rain or by being placed in a damp spot, they have fits and remain insensible 
for hours, and sometimes it causes their death. I had one once which I had 
placed on a boat near the bank while I was catching birds. Tho Owl saw its 
image reflected in the water and jumped in ; and although I took it out 
immediately it was quite insensible, and to all appearance dead. Much 
regretting its loss, I put it into luy pocket and carried it about for two hours ^ 
and on reaching home threw it down in a corner of the room. Hearing a 
noise in tho middle of the night I went down, and to my great delight found 
my Owl jumping about on the table.” 

E 
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Although frequently seen about in the daytime, when it ia, 
heavy and stupid and not like the same bird, the Little Owl is 
most active after sunset and in the early morning before 
daybreak. 

It is a remarkable ground feeder, getting over a considerable 
amount of ground and picking up practically all insect life that 
it meets with. At dusk it may be seen sitting on a post or 
tree trunk every now^ and then making short low flights often 
quite close to the ground. It will also search over the larger 
branches of trees for insects. 

During the nesting season earthworms are largely taken for 
the young. 

Opinions of Correspondents, etc. — The following notes from 
correspondents are of considerable interest : — 

From A. A. C. (Suflolk). — “The Little Owl may do damage to game, but 
from my own observations 1 have thus far no evidenee of that. We have a 
good head (»!* partridges. One nest I found was on one of two isolated trees 
near a wood ; game liert* and around was as plentiful as elsewhere. As far as 
I ean prove, they are benelieial.” 

From G. M. A. (Suriey and (Jambiidge). — “At all the bleeding haunts I 
have visited 1 have never found remains of eith(‘r game birds or poultry, and 

one nest was within a f(‘vv hundred yards of a farm’* wheie there 

wore “ young ehiekens, ducks, and guinea fowl.'’ 

Fiom G. P. (Monmouth). — “Although I eaniiot prove any criminality against 
them, they have a terrifying influeuee over game, and 1 have noticed 
particularly an entire ubsoiice of snipe in the localit\ they fre(]iient.” 

From G. F. N. (Norlhainptoiishire). — “I have found tliem very destructive 
among young pheasants. 1 oiiet‘ saw one take a pheasant about a week old 
and disappear into a hole in a tree. T shot it wlieii it (‘aiiie out. T enlarged 
tlie hole and found eleven young pheasants and one wild duck a few clays old 
and four young owls.” 

From A. H. B. (Somerset). — “I feel sure this wretched Little Owl, which 
never ought to have been introduced, must do a lot of harm. Jt looks far too 
innocent by <lay. I have often watched it, but cannot catch it red-handed.” 

From S. S. (Dorset). — “ T cannot say that I have actually seen the Little 
Owd do any damage to partridge.” 

From G. K. (Noithamptonshire). — “The Little Owl is very plentiful here 
and increasing. In their ‘ larders ’ I have found adult starlings, house-sparrowa 
and other small birds, also bank voles and long-tailed field mice, but 1 have 
never seen any game. It may occasionally take a chick, but I have no prooL 
Their pellets contain large numbers of beetles.” 

From C. L. d. (Lincoln). — “ I have seen them strike and carry off young 
pheasants and have found remains of young pheasants in and near the nests. 

1 have never seen it attack adult game birds , . . They destroy a great 

quantity of rats, mice, and voles.” 

From C. R. (Essex),— “ We have had Little Owls here for many years,, 
and although tliere is plenty of game I have no actual proof that they destroy 
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it. In the ‘ larders ’ I have fouad j^oung and adult starlings, cliafftnches, 
house-sparrows, hank-voles, long-tailed field mice, one young rabbit, rats, and 
remains of frogs.’’ 

Fiom J. C. L. (Hertford). — We certainly lose a few young game birds 
eat?h year due to the presence of the Little Owl, but I should not like to 
condemn it on that account, for considering the number of injurious insects, 
voles, rats and mice that it destroys practically during every month of the 
y(*ar, I consider it docs far more good than harm. 1 have examined large 
numbers of its pellets and the evidence they provide is all in favour of this 
(plaint little bird.” 

Fiorn T{. B. C. (Sufiolk). — “I cannot think they do much harm to game, 
as this has been (juite a good partridge year, and 1 li\eon one of the great 
shooting estates. On the whole I think tlie case against the Little Owl is 
mainly one of ‘ giving a dog a bad name,’ though I daresay they do sometimes 
take young game birds.’’ 

I’lorn (i. JI. G. (Sussex). — ‘‘ 1 consider it is very harmful.” 

From W. 11. II. (Essex). — “ 1 am of opinion that the natural food of this 
liiid Is inH(‘cts .and larva* in eoas(ui, and small lurds, etc., during the winter. 
I })ersonally dosti'oy tin's bird when chance occurs, as 1 tliink it harmful to 
poultr^> and young partridge.” 

Fiom W. S. M. (Lincolnshire). — I do not know of any ease myself of 
injiny to game birds ; there are plenty of kecpeis who will swear to it, hut 
lliat is not jiioof.'* 

Fiom F. 11. (Kent). — 1 have ncNcr seen them injuie game birds.” 

Fioin II. 0. r. (Leicester). “ 1 consi<lcr it <[nit<* lianniess except during the 
nesting seastMi. I’he bird is so small that it can get right into the coops 
and peck out a small partridge or phea.saiit, and its habit is to walk (piietly 
11 ]), C(jnso(]UOiitly the old hen pays little attention to it, whorca.s a hawk arouses 
tlie siisjdcions of the hen fostei -mother. They work by day and nigdit. I 
have iiad coinpUiiut from local farmers that they come and remove chickens. 
Beisonally I have stopped the shooting of them and the keepers must watch 
their coops carefully during those three weeks or month.” 

From J. E. K. (Devon). — So far us my own investigations go 1 have not 
yet found anything in those I have examined but beetles, a little moss or 
grass, and in the last one a few very small stones.” 

From C. T. F. (Middlesex). — “ From what 1 have observed, 1 have come to 
the conclusion that the Little Owl is not to be feared, llis favourite haunt 
bore is in pollards growing alongside a ditch and 1 suspect that his favourite 
meal is a water rat. Judging by the number of partridge found this season 
I don’t think the Little Owl can be harmful to them.” 

From H. J, F. (Hertford). — My opinion (framed on facts) is the Little Owl 
in the breeding season does much harm to young game. After the young have 
down, I personally have found very little trace of their damage to game.” 

From H. (Oxford). — “ My experience of the Little Owl is that they are 
most destructive to young game birds, especially partridges, working as they 
do in the daytime. I am over-run with them here.” ♦ 

* On this estate 200 Little Owls were killed in 1920, and 23 in one shoot. 

B 2 
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Depredations. — Nomeroos very serious charges have been made 
against the Little Owl : thus a recent writer (1) states : “ The 
large amount of damage done by little owls to poultry and 
game has set all Ihe gamekeepers and many others against it.” 

A large number of letters received from gamekeepers charge 
this bird with the destruction of young pheasants, partridges 
and fowls, also wild ducks and wood pigeons. Other corre- 
spondents have recorded the presence in their “ hoards ” or 
larders of the starling, blackbird, song-thrush, house-sparrow, 
chaffinch, greenfinch, linnet, skylark, cuckoo, bank vole, long- 
tailed field mouse, common shrew, rat, mole, rabbit, bat, snake 
and frog. 

Some little time back this bird was > eported to me as having 
been seen to carry off young pheasants. This occurred so often 
that the keeper shot the bird and sent it to me, but instead 
of an owl it was a sparrow hawk. 

Mr. Meade-Waldo (12), who has paid considerable attention 
to the food of Little Owls, writes : ” They are very large 
consumers of insects, beetles, earthworms, lizards, mice — 
and during the time the young are being fed, kill a great many 
birds. These consist almost entirely of young thrushes, black- 
birds, mistle-thrusbes, sparrows, chaffinches, greenfinches, 
some skylarks — ^just what one might expect; but the main point 
comes in the fact that, in all these years I have never 
seen the remains of a single game-bird in a nest or ' hoard.’ ” 
Later he writes (In Hit., 3 x 20) : ” We do not find them doing 
any harm now. All their castings consist of insect remains, 
beetles, etc. They hawk daddy longlegs, etc., all day and 
also at night, and we none of us found the remains of any 
young game birds in any nests that we carefully noted last 
summer. ... 1 have had no complaints of chicken kill- 

ing this year, and there are Little Owls in every farmstead.” 

Dresser (8) quotes Mr. Kobson as stating that in Turkey and 
Asia Minor ” It feeds much on the ground, principally sub- 
sisting on small beetles,” and again De La Fontaine, that in 
Luxembourg “ It feeds on small birds, mice and other small 
rodents, moths maybugs, etc. It is undoubtedly a most useful 
bird.” 

Mr. J. H. Gurney (10) writes: ” There seems to be a pre- 
vailing prejudice against it, but the harm it does has been 
greatly exaggerated, in spite of what numerous letters to 
sporting papers may say to the contrary; at any rate, in the 
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south of France it is not looked upon with disfavour, and the 
test of dissection is rather in its favour than otherwise.** 

Atchison* records finding 74 young pheasants in a nest on a 
Cambridgeshire estate. 

In reply to a circular letter sent to various correspondents, 
gamekeepers, etc., 23 state that in their opinion this bird is 
more injurious than beneficial, and 26 state it is more beneficial 
than injurious, while 28 state they do not know of any injuries. 

Apart from the observations of Mr. Meade-Waldo, quoted 
above, none of these examinations are complete or extensive 
enough to affect the question, for we have an equally convinc- 
ing series of opinions and isolated observations from both sides. 

It is obviously wrong to condemn any species of bird because 
it destroys a certain percentage of young game birds, just as it 
would be to condemn another species because it destroys a 
certain percentage of cereals or fruit. 

The question that lies before us is not whether the Little 
Owl destroys young game birds, but whether the percentages 
of other food items confer a benefit out of all proportion to the 
loss inflicted. In other words, we must have accurate figures 
showing the percentages of all the food items, for each month 
of the year, based upon a large series of stomach contents and 
pellets obtained from various localities, and such is the work 
we have endeavoured to carry out. 

Migrations. — ^Many correspondents state that the Little Owls 
leave them, or almost so, during the winter months. In 
Leicester they are recorded as plentiful in the summer, but 
with the coming of autumn they mostly disappear, not return- 
ing until the end of April or early May. In Yorkshire they 
certainly move south with the return of winter. 

A Lincolnshire correspondent writes (12th October) : “ Little 
Owls seem to have disappeared from this neighbourhood during 
the last six months. All the keepers, about ten, round here 
have had instructions from me to bring in any they caught, 
but not one has been seen.’* 

Belation to other Wild Birds.— In considering the economic 
position of a bird like the Little Owl, it is highly important 
that attention should be given to the actual kinds of wild birds 
which it destroys and the percentage these bear to the total 
food bulk. 


* Brit, Birds, 1912, p. 66. 
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The following list* includes the names of all the species 
destroyed of which I have reliable evidence ; — 


Spr(U(\*t, 

Percentage desPtvyetl, 

House- Sparrows 

2*50 

Mistle-Thrush ... 

-50 

Song-Thrush ... 

*50 

Blackbird 

*60 

Starling 

2*25 

Chaffinch 

*55 

(jrrecnfiuch 

*45 

vSkylark 

*25 

Cuckoo 

*20 

Lapwing 
Wood-Pigeon ... 

-20 

2-25 


1-2 

o 1 

1 


Of the eleven species there is only one that is wholly 
beneficial, viz., the lapwing; the cnckoo and skylark are 
partially so, while of the remaining seven there are undoubtedly 
too many at the present time, and 2 of them — the house- 
sparrow and wood-pigeon — must be regarded as distinctly 
injurious. I think w^e may therefore conclude that so far as 
the Little Owl is concerned in its destruction of wild bird life 
it constitutes a natural check upon a series of birds all of wdiich 
are plentiful, and, as a whole, are not particularly beneficial. 
Its activities in this direction we may therefore regard as being 
beneficial . 

I have no complete figures for the blackbird or cuckoo, but 
of the remaining species the food percentages are as follows : — 



Injuries, 

Benefits. 

Neuti'iil. 

Mistlo-Thrush * 

2100 

... 36-50 . 

.. 43-50 

Song-Thrush 

17-00 

... 37-00 . 

.. 46-00 

fGreenfinch 

22-00 

... 6-50 . 

. 71-50 

House-Sparrow 

62-75 

... 12-50 . 

. 24*75 

Chaffinch 

18-00 

... 16-50 . 

. 65-50 

Starling 

41-00 

... 36-50 . 

. 22-50 

Skylark 

18-00 

... 36-50 . 

. 50-50 

Wood-Pigeon 

62-00 

... 150 . 

. 36-50 

Lapwing ... 

— 

... 70-00 . 

. 30-00 

Average ... 

28-53 

... 28-05 . 

. 43-42 


This table should be interpreted in the light of that above, in 
which the percentage of the different species destroyed is 
shown. 

♦ Computed from the roe^ults obtained by an examination of stomai h 
contents, pellets, and “hoards” or “larders.” 
t Approximate figures only. 
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Natural Enemies. — The two great enemies of the Little Owl 
are the gamekeeper who recklessly destroys everything but 
game, and the egg-collector. Of other enemies the bird has 
few, though it is frequently mobbed by house-sparrows and 
other birds. 

{To be concluded, References to literature will he 
given in the concluding article.) 


HULL AND DISTRICT ALLOTMENTS 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED. 

W. N. Evans. 

Ttik allotment-holdcj’s’ difficulty of soourity of tenure is about 
to bo permanently solved for several hundred men in Hull by the 
Hull and District Allotments Association, Ltd. This Associa- 
tion, which has for its object the buying of land for allotments, 
ou'os its croation in 1920 to the enthusiasm and keenness of a 
few allotment-holders. 

These men — who are mainly of the working class, and also 
several men who hold positions of responsibility with local busi- 
ness firms — had for some time discussed the question of pur- 
chasing land, and in Juno, 1920, a piece of land suitable for 
allotments came on to tlie market. This land was reasonable in 
price, but of much larger acreage than the Association required, 
being 21^- acres. They only wished to buy ten acres. The owner 
ivould not divide, so in the end they agreed to purchase the 
whole 21]‘ acres. The deposit money was raised amongst them- 
selves. One must admit that these few men shouldered a great 
responsibility when, in June, 1920, they undertook to find by 
February, 1922, between .£4,000 and £5,000 from an association 
of allotment holders not yet formed and without a penny of 
capital. 

The Association was registered, and all people interested were 
invited to take up £1 shares, 2s. fid. being payable on allotment 
with calls of 2s. fid. per share every three months. Some people 
purchased the shares outright. The response to the appeal for 
subscribers was good, and to the present time the number of 
shareholders has steadilv and continuously increased month by 
month. Propaganda work is carried out by the Chairman, 
Secretary and different members of the Committee, who visit 
the Allotment Societies in the city and district and explain the 
whole scheme to the allottees present. So far the Association 
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has only bought the one parcel of land mentioned above, situated 
on the Gottingham Boad, Hull, of which possession will be taken 
in February, 1922.* As shareholders have come forward from 
all parts of the city, so also have come definite and insistent 
demands for the association to provide them with land. At the 
present time the Association is negotiating for more land, but 
they are proceeding with caution, as a policy of hasty purchase 
might easily land them in a difdcnlt position. They are 
affiliated to the Agricultural Organisation Society whose model 
rules they adopted. The whole affair is run on as economical 
lines as possible. The Secretary and Treasurer (a combined 
post), the Chairman, and Committee, give their services gratis 
and also pay their own incidental expenses when attending 
meetings or addressing Allotment Societies, etc. 

The greater part of the land has been planned out in the 
following approximate number of plots : — 

136 plots of 300 sq. yards. 

74 „ 400 „ „ 

8 „ „ 600 „ „ 

It is situated within five minutes’ walk of the trams. This is 
a great consideration for allotment-holders as it makes their plots 
available without the waste of time involved in walking a long 
distance. The object of the Association is to buy land for allot- 
ments and not for building purposes, but as part of the present 
purchase abuts the Gottingham Boad, which is in a residential 
district, it is ideal for building. Therefore the Association are 
offering the 600 yard and 400 yard plots as building plots, but 
the 300 yard plots can never be built on. 

The prices charged for the pjots are as follows : — 

300 H<|. yd, plotH at £15 158. Od. per plot. 

400 „ „ „ „ iB. 6d. „ sq yd. 

600 ,, „ ,, „ ds. Od. ,, ,, jf 

All purchasers must become shareholders. The Association 
arranged a scheme whereby members who wished could pay 
weekly sums on account, so that when they take over their plots 
in February, 1922, some will only have s small balance to pay. 
Many have taken advantage of this aiTangement. 

When the land had been planned out, a meeting of share- 
holders was called and different methods of allotting the plots to 
would-be purchasers were discussed. It was agreed to distribute 
on a mutual agreement basis. Each prospective buyer was to 
say which plot he would prefer, and if two or more men wanted 

* Since the article mis written the Association has completed ne/;cotiations 
for the purcliase of 8J acres of land situated on the Anlaby Boad, Hull. 
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the same plot they were to settle the matter amongst them* 
selves. This plan worked admirably. It had advantages over 
balloting inasmuch as it allowed friends to have plots adjoining 
each other (and on the other hand two men who could not agree 
could get away from each other); also a certain number of the 
300 yard plots are directly at the rear of some of the 400 yard 
ones, therefore the plan of distribution allowed a man, who so 
wished, to buy a 400 yard plot for building purposes and have a 
300 yard allotment immediately adjoining it. 

The demand for plots has exceeded the Committee’s most 
sanguine hopes. In fact, in the first instance they had reserved 
a piece of land adjoining the permanent allotments for ‘ ‘ cutting 
up ” in the future, but the demand has been such that they have 
already divided part of this reserve piece. 

The question may be asked “ What will happen to the Associa- 
tion when they have satisfied the demand for permanent allot- 
ments? ” I asked them this question and briefly the answer 
was that they have in mind a scheme for supplying their mem- 
bers and the general public with all allotment requisites — seeds, 

seed ” potatoes, fertilisers, etc., — ^in short, becoming a general 
allotment trading concern. If the Association does not attempt 
something on these lines, it must either spread its efforts over a 
continually widening area, or wind up, as one cannot continue 
indefinitely supplying permanent allotments to a small section 
of the cxDmmunity, 

The successful launching of the whole scheme is due to the 
untiring energy of the Chairman, Secretary and Committee. I 
am sure that those who now, and in the future, become owners 
of permanent allotments through the instrumentality of this 
Association, will never appreciate to the full the amount of time 
and labour these officials have given ; also the great responsibility 
they have taken with the sole public-spirited aim of benefiting 
the allotment-holder by solving the vexed question of security 
of tenure. 
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Ministry’s Exhibit 
at the National 
Utility Poultry 
Society’s Show. 


The Annual Show of the N ational Utility Poultry Society , held 
at tho Horticultural Hall, Westminster, on December 6th-8th last, 
was opened by the Ministry’s Permanent 
Secretary, Sir Francis Floud. 

The Ministry’s exhibits were divided 
into three sections, devoted mainly to 
educational propaganda in connection with 
poultry, rabbits and goats. They attracted a constant stream 
of visitors, and two technical officers of the Ministry who were 
in constant attendance at the stand throughout the show dealt 
with a large number of inquiries on various matters in connec- 
tion with the keeping of poultry and small live stock. Sir Stewart 
Stockman, M.R.C.V.S., the Ministry’s Chief Veterinary Officer, 
attended at intervals for the purpose of consultation by poultry 
keepers on questions of disease, and also gave an address on the 
same subject to a large audience in the Lecture Hall. 

Among tho exhibits {sec Fig. 1), were charts giving particulars 
of ; — 


(!) Imports of jukI Poultry into the United Kingdom, 

(2) ExportH of Eggs and Poultry from Ireland (mainly to England), 

(3) The Mirnstry’s Egg and Day-old Chick Distribution Scheme. 

An exhibit of exceptional interest, which was kindly lent by 
Principal Foulkes of Harper- Adams College, consisted of two 
live Wyandotte hens, in separate cages. These birds had given 
actual egg records of 285 and 91 respectively at the Harper-Adams 
College Laying Trials in 1919, and the object of the exhibit was 
to enable visitors to compare the visible characteristics of a 
typical good layer with those of a bad one. The difference 
between the two types shown iwas very noticeable, and provided 
a useful object lesson. 

Effff and Daij-old Chick Distribution fiicheme .^ — By meuns of a map 
showing tlie situation of Egg and Day-old Chick Distributing Stations in 
England and Wales during the season 1921, visitois were able to note the 
extent to which different counties had adopted tlie scheme. One of the 
conditions of the scheme is that a poultry instructor must be employed by 
the County Education Authority iu order to ensure that the conditions of the 
scheme are duly observed. Tables were also displayed showing the number 
of stations, and eggs and chicks distributed, in 1919, 1920 and 1921. 

Early Elimination of Surplus CoeJeerds . — A very interesting exhibit showed 
tl)e results of Professor Punnett’s research work into sex inheritance. By 
crossing certain pure breeds of poultry which carry known Mendelian factors 
the sex of the chicks may be identified at the date of hatching. 


* Particulars of the Egg and Chick Distribution Scheme are contained in 
Leaflet 374/T.E. Copies may be obtained on application to the Publications 
Branch, Ministry of Agriculture, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1. 
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ModeU of Poultry^ Duck and Goat Houses . — The models illustrated in 
Fig. 2 were also exhibited. They were designed to show how the stock cun 
be housed under the most hygienic conditions, luiving due regard to soundness 
of (X)nstruction and economy of space and material. 

The Backyarders Intensive Hou8c^(N(). 3) is fully described in Leaflet 3Gy 
entitled “ Backyard Poultry Keeping.”* 

Market Gardening combined with Poultry Keeping . — A diagiam showing a 
suggestion for cropping a quarter of an acre divided into four parts, on which 
poultry are run in turn for three months whilst crops are being grown on the 
otlier three, w^us the centre f>f much interest, and iiuiiiy inejuiries on the subject 
were received. 

Rabbits. — Charts showing Imports of rabbit skins (Dressed and Undressed) 
into the United Ivingdtmi for the years 1913, 1920 utid 1921 were displayed. 
The (juantities and values arc as follows: 

Quantities. Values. 

1913 1920 1921 1913 1920 1921 

Dressed 2,866,049 4,134,215 4,654,281 £116,164 £514,860 £341,409 
Undressed 73,342,714 39,415,976 32,696,691 £701,440 £1,588,479 £666,978 

A line selection of prepared skins of the more important fur breeds i>f 
labbits, and articles manufactured therefrom, w^ero also shown. These w(*re 
kindly lent by individuals and organisations comincreially engaged in the 
pKHluction and sale of fur from home produced rabbit skins. It is interesting 
to note that such good prices as the Ldlowing were being realised for articles 
made from first-class rabbit pelts : — Child’s coat of “ Blue Beveren ” (silk lined), 
£8 8k. 0(1. ; ‘Mlavaua” Stole, £12 12s. Od., and nmtl* to match, £5 5 h. Od. 
Other articl(‘H on view were purses, slippers and gloves, all made from 
rabbit fiir. 

Three Kpecimeu live riilduts were shown — Cbinebilla, Havana, and Blue 
Bevel eii. Tlie beautiful ((Uality and texture of the fur of tlieso animals were 
much admired by visitors. 

Goats. — I'hotograpbs of prize winning mihdi goats wore accompanied by 
literature and ebarls on the subject. Samples of goat’s milk and cieam were 
supplied. A model of a bouse f(U’ tw’o goats and a fodder store was shown 
(m' Fig. 2). Full paitieuhirs as lo construction, etc., wdll he sent on applica- 
tion to tl»e Ministry. 


* Copies of the working drawings of the full-size hoiisfis represented by 
models No. 1 to 6 may be obtained on application to the Publications Branch 
of the Ministry, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.l, price 4d. each post free, or the 
set of 5 for Is. (id. post free. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

E. J. Bussell, D.Sc., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Influence of Manures on ** taking ’’ oi Clover Seed. — ^The 
past season has strikingly shown the effect of fertilisers on the 
“ taking ** of clover seeds. Eight different manures are tested 
each year on the Little Hoos rotation field at Rothamsted : last 
year clover was sown in the barley. As usual last season, the 
plant failed over much of the field, but the extent of failure was 
considerably influenced by the manure given to the previous 
crops. No manure was given to the clover. The seed was sown 
in April. The results were as follows: - 

Fairly good plant : — after farmyard manure applied to previous crops, after 
bone meal, and to less extent after basic slag. 

Poor plant : — after superphosphate, rape cake or shoddy applied to 

previous crops. 

The results confirm previous experience here in showing the 
special value of farmyard manure for the clover plant. It 
appears that addition of farmyard manure to the crop preceding 
the clover favours the development of the plant and increases 
its yield. Non-acid phosphates are also beneficial. 

Amount of Potash removed in Meadow Hay. — A correspon- 
dent asks how much potash is removed in meadow hay and 
what quantity of sulphate of potash or muriate of potash must 
be added to replace this amount? A IJ-ton crop of meadow 
hay contains about 50 lb. pure potash (K 2 O) which would be 
supplied by 92J lb. pure sulphate of potash, or 108 lb. sulphate 
of potash of the 48.5 per dent, grade, or 100 lb. muriate of 
potash of the 50 per cent, grade. 

Amount of Phosphate and other Constituents in various 
Crops. — ^In continuation of the list given in the December 
Notes (p. 888) a correspondent asks for a similar list for phos- 
phates, nitrogen and lime. The data for phosphates are : — 
Phosphates removed as PoO^ (lb. per acre). 


Yield per 

acre. 

Iti (jraifi. 

In straw. 

Total. 

Equivalent to SO per ccifit% 
mperphospheUe^ 

Wheat 

36 bush. 

17 

8 

25 

lb, per acre, 

184 

Barley 

40 „ 

16 

6 

21 

154 

OatK 

60 „ 

15 

7 

22 

162 

Cloven bay... 

2 tons 

— 

— 

25 

184 

Meadow hay 

u 

— 

— 

12 

88 

Swedes 

u 

Roots only 

17 

125 

Mangolds ... 

30 „ 

11 

»» 

49 

360 

Potatoes ... 

12 „ 

Tubers only 

43 

316 
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The table shows the large amounts of fertiliser material 
removed from the soil by crops of the specified size, which, 
though good, are by no means excessive. Stated in terms of 
phosphoric oxide (P^Og) the figures do not seem imposing: 
they become much more striking, however, when expressed 
in the more familiar units of 80 per cent, superphosphate. 

In the case of phosphates and of potash, removal in the crop 
is the most important source of loss from the soil, there being 
no significant washing out by rain, etc. In the case of nitrogen 
and of lime, however, removal by the crop is only one source 
of loss, drainage water removing much more serious quantities 
than of potash and phosphates. As against this, however, the 
clover crop returns a large and usually unknown amount of 
nitrogen to the soil. The crop figures are therefore of less 
importance since they represent only one of the three deter- 
mining factors : they are, however, given here for the sake of 
completeness : — 

Nitrogen removed: Ih. per acre. 


Equirahnl to Lime removed : 


/ u ijrai n. hi at ra a\ 

Total, 

sulphate of ammo n iu 
nitrogen), * 

Ih, 

aso.vale,* 

per cure. 

^ as carbonate, 

AVheut 

41 19 

30 

300 

11 

20 

Barh‘y 

35 14 

49 

245 

9 

16 

Oats 

.38 20 

58 

290 

13 

23 

(Jlovor hay 

— — 

98 

490 

90 

160 

Meadow hay 

— — 

49 

245 

32 

57 

Swedes 

Boots only 

70 

.350 

20 

33 

Mangolds 


112 

5G0 

18 

32 

Potatoes 

Tubers only 

92 

460 

7 

12 

Although they represent only one source 

of loss the figures 

show that the exhaustion of nitrogen from 

a cropped soil is 


considerable, and they emphasise the need of ample nitrogenous 
manures for arable crops. 

The large amounts of lime removed from the soil by clover 
and by meadow hay should be noted. 

Spring Dressings for Cereal Crops. — The above table shows 
the demand for nitrogen made on the soil by a cereal crop : 
it is not surprising that nitrogenous top dressings give increases 
in yields. Some of the results obtained during the past season 
at Bothamsted are : — 


Barley. 


Head ctfru 
hiishels per a^c're. 

No top dressing ... 25*6 

Top dressing (sulphate 

of ammonia) ... 84-2 


Toit,al (jrain Straw Toted produce 
lb. per acre. cwt. per cure, lb, per acre, 

1,554 17-1 3,473 

2,053 22S 4.312 


♦ See i>. 832 for explanation of tlilTereiu^e between tluse. 
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Thus in spite of the drought the barley responded satisfac- 
torily to the nitrogenous dressing. 

The results for wheat were not so marked; although there 
was an increase in crop it barely paid the cost of the dressing. 
Some of the figures are : — 

Wheat. 

lleiKi co7'7t> Total yraiu Utraw Total produce 
bushels per urre, Ih, per act'c. net. per acre, Ib. per acrc^ 
No top dressing ... 17*4 1,507 22*6 4,040 

Top dressing (sulphate 

of ammonia) ... 1,605 25*B 4,407 

Use of Ashpit Eefuse as Manure.— The variable nature of 
this material and its dependence on season is shown by a recent 
delivery of London refuse which was found to contain more 
cinder than that delivered in the summer. During the hot 
weather household refuse appears to be poorer in cinders and 
therefore richer in fertiliser material than in winter. 

Further information as to some of the nortbein towns’ refuse 
has been supplied to the writer by Mr. E. W. Wheldon, of 
the Agricultural Department, Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. At Cockle Park town refuse did not give as good 
results as farmyard manure when both were used at the same 
rate of 16 tons per acre, the crops of swedes being tons 
with farmyard manure and 21J tons with Gateshead refuse. Tt 
is possible, however, that the dry weather (which was felt even 
at Cockle Park, although one would not have imagined it from 
the yield of swedes) w^as not favourable to the town refuse. 
Pllsewhere it gave satisfactory results on potatoes, and many 
farmers speak well of this particular material. Tt is offered at 
Gateshead at 2s. 6d. per ton' and is cheaper than town stable 
manures. It is, however, richer in nitrogen than is generally 
the case, some samples containing up to 1 per cent, of this 
important fertiliser constituent. 

Other ashpit refuse materials from towns are as follows : — 

Percentage Composition, 



Tynemouth, 

Bury. 

Nitrogen 

0*50 

0*55 

Phosphoric Acid (P.^08) ... 

019 

0*67 

Equivalent to Ammonia 

0*60 

0*33 

Equivalent to Tribasic phosphate of Lime ... 

0*41 

0*72 

Potash (K,0) 

0-30 

— 

Organic matter 

— 

13*6 

Mineral matter 

— 

520 


Electric and Radium Fertilisers. — From time to time corre- 
spondents raise the question whether any particular value is 
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conferred on fertilisers by electricity or radium. There is no 
evidence that either of these agents increases manurial values, 
and farmers should not pay more for any fertiliser than-is war- 
ranted by its chemical composition. It is easy to calculate from 
unit prices a fair value for an artificial manure, and anything 
paid in excess of this must be regarded as a speculation which 
may not justify itself. 

^ 0 ^ 

NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 

FEBRUARY. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab,). 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Winter Feeding of Live Stock when Roots are scarce. — 

Arising out of a previous article (November, 1921, p. 725) 
several correspondents have written giving their practical experi- 
ence. The two following extracts from letters received 
illustrate two methods of overcoming the difficulty, and are 
in(*luded here, owing to their practical interest. 

Wintering Store Cattle with little or no Boots. — (1) “ On a 
very light-land farm where I cannot grow any quantity of roots, 
E have been accustomed to winter 40 10-cwt. store bullocks. 
In 1919 they were fed on 2 lb. each decorticated ground nut cake 
and 2 lb. each linseed cake with barley straw, ad lih. ; in 1920 
a similar lot were fed on 4 lb. linseed cake and barley straw.” 

The method of feeding was as follows : — 

” The cake was fed to the bullocks at 7 a.m., and then the 
mangers and racks filled up with barley straw and no other 
attention given until next day. Of course a plentiful supply of 
water was at hand. This method of wintering is cheap as 
regards labour, and from my experience successful. 

” My experience of using treacle is not in its favour as I 
found it scoured the bullocks when given in only small quan- 
tities. 

“ This winter on another farm I am trying to fatten 40 9-cwt. 
to 10-cwt. bullocks on 4 lb. bean meal, 1 lb. ground nut cake, 
and 8 lb. linseed cake.” 

(2) Another correspondent writes : — 

” This year I have been confronted with the difficulty of 
finding a method of feeding to compensate for the shortage of 
roots, as we have only half our usual crop. I have done this by 
substituting linseed and treacle, and I find it works out 
admirably. 
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“ I have gone carefully into the day’s mixing for the whole 
.of the food. We do this one day for the next, so that the food 
stands in a heap 24 hours. We boil ^e linseed in a large copper, 
enough for three days each time of boiling. 

“ The treacle is mixed in cold water and thrown on the 
top of the food just before mixing. We use probably 25 buckets 
of water or so in the linseed and treacle altogether. 

“ The daily heap consists of: — 

32 st. Straw chop. 

12 Ht. SwedeB. 

12 st. Ground corn (wheat and oats). 

0 lb. Linseed. 

12 lb. Treacle. 

“ This heap is for 60 beasts. Each beast gets a server full 
twice a day and in addition a feed of hay. 

The proportion of treacle and linseed seems small, but it is 
sufficient to answer the purpose, causing the cattle to relish the 
food; singular to say, however, some of them refused to eat all 
up in the first week of feeding, but after that they cleaned up 
every bit, and there is not the slightest waste since. 

“ As to cost, this works out as follows: — 


£ 8, d. 


Chop 

... 4 cwt. at 4 h. 


... 1 12 

0 

Swedes ... 

... cwt. at 2s. 

... 

... 0 3 

0 

Corn 

IJcwt. 

... 

... 0 12 

0 

Linseed . . . 

(fib 

... 

... 0 1 

3 

Treacle ... 

... 12 lb 

. . . 

... 0 1 

0 


£2 9 3 

“ This is practically Is. per beast per day (excluding hay). 

In thinking this matter over I came to the conclusion that 
two things would be required in forming a substitute for roots; 
the first was water, as you are well aware that there is a very 
large percentage of this in roots, and this is supplied by the 
addition of water. In the 25 buckets used, each cow would 
get half a bucket. 

“ The second thing required is something to keep the stomach 
in order and to prevent waste. This is amply done by the 
treacle and linseed, the feeding properties of which are greater 
than those of the roots, 

“ My idea of a first-class feed is one to keep the cattle in 
good health and growing steadily at reasonable cost, and I thinlv 
that you will agree that in the above method, we are fulfilling 
this to advantage, 
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DBSCBirTIOK. 

Price 

per 

Qr. 

Price 

fl 

Mauurlal 

Value 

Ton. 

Cost of 
Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

Starch 

Equiv. 

A. 

Price 

Starch 

Rquiv. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Equiv. 


I 8. 

lb. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

R. 


8. 

d. 

Wheat, British 

48/- 

604 

10 

13 

1 

0 

9 

13 

71*6 

2/8 

2/7 

1*13 

Barley, Biiglish ITeeding 

36/~ 

400 

10 

2 

0 

18 

9 

4 

71 

1 '38 

„ Canadian „ 
Oats. English White „ 

32/- 

400 

8 

19 


18 

8 

1 

71 

2/3 

1-20 

34/3 

336 

11 

8 

0 

19 

10 

9 

59*5 

3/6 

1-87 

,, Black Ac Grey 

81/- 

82/6 

336 

10 

7 

0 

19 

9 

8 

59 o 

3/2 

r:o 

,, Canadian 

.320 

11 

7 

0 

19 

10 

8 

69*5 

3/6 

1*87 

„ Argentine - 

27/3 

320 

9 

11 

0 

19 

8 

12 

59*5 

2/11 

1*66 

Maize, „ 

36/- 

480 

8 

8 

u 

17 

7 

11 

81 

1/10 

0‘98 

]5cans, English Winter 

51/6 

532 

10 

17 

1 

15 

9 

2 

67 

2/9 

1-48 

Buckwheat - 

56/- 

392 

16 

0 







Bye, English 

Millers’ offals — Bran 

30/~ 

504 

8 

13 

1 

0 

7 

13 

72 

2/1 

I'll 

— 

— 

9 

10 

1 

10 

7 

14 

45 

3/5 

i-s:i 

„ „ Coarse 











middlings 

— 

— 

9 

10 

1 

7 

8 

3 

64 

2/9 

l',38 

Barley Meal - 

— 

— 

12 

15 

0 

18 

11 

17 

71 

3/1 

1*78 

Maize „ - " 

— 

— 

8 

10 

0 

17 

7 

13 

81 

1/1 1 

1*03 

Cerni Meal - 

— 

— 

10 

2 

1 

6 

8 

17 

85*3 

2/1 

I'll 

,, ({luion-fced 

— 

— 

10 

5 

J 

n 

8 

14 

75*0 

2/1 

1 '25 

Tican Meal - 

— 



14 

0 

1 

15 

12 

5 

07 

3/8 

1'96 

FikIi k ■ “ ' 

— 


16 

10 

5 

10 

11 

0 

53 

4/2 

2 '23 

Linsoe<l 

Cake, English 
(i>7o oil) 

— 


17 

5 

1 

16 

15 

9 

119 

2/7 

1*38 

— 

— 

14 

10 

2 

6 

12 

4 

74 

3/4 

1*78 

Cottonseed,, Englibli 











(G7o oil) 

— 

— 

9 

10 

2 

{» 

7 

4 

42 

3/5 

1'83 

» n Egyptian 











(r^7o oil) 

; — 

— 

9 

5 

2 

6 

6 

10 

12 

3/1 

1'78 

,, decorti- 











cated (77o oil) 




14 

0* 

3 

11 

U) 

9 1 

1 71 

2/11 

1 ‘56 

Crxroanut '"akc (77o oil) 

— 

— 

11 


' 1 

19 

i 9 

1 

74 

2/5 

1 -.30 

(li’onnduut,, (77o<nl)- 
I’alm kernel cake 

— i 

— 

11 

! 

1 3 

5 ' 

i 7 

15 

73 

2/1 

1*11 

(*>% O'l) 

— 

— 

7 

16-»^ 

X 

9 

6 

6 ; 

75 

1/8 

0*89 

Feeding Treacle - 

— 

..... 

7 

0 

1 

1 i 

i rj 

19 

51 

2/4 

1-25 

Brewers’ grain8,dried,ale 

— 

— 

10 

6 

1 

11 1 

8 

14 

49 

3/7 

1*92 

51 5 5 55 porter 

— 

— 

9 

5 

1 

1 

7 

14 

49 

.3/2 

1'70 

„ „ wet, ale 

— 

— 

2 

11 

(> 

« 

2 

.3 

16 

2/10 

1-52 

„ „ wet, porter 

Malt culms - - - 

— 

— 

2 

6 

0 

® i 

J 

18 ! 

16 

2/6 

2/6 

l'3i 

i 


7 

10 

2 

3 

1 

5 

7 i 

1 

i 

43 

1*34 




Value perlManiirial 

Food 

P.E. 

Value! 

Mai ket 

FARM VALUB8. 

1 

_ 

Toil on 
Farm. 

Valuo per Value iwr 
Ton. I Ton. 

p»‘r 

lUO 

per 

Value per 
lb. S E. 


1 


£ 

s. 

£ 

h. 

£ 

R 

IbR. 

rt. 

d. 

Potatoes - - 




0 

18 

0 

5 

1 

13 

18 

1/lU 

0’9H 

Swedes - - 





0 

16 

0 

3 

0 

13 

7 

1/10 

0-98 

Mangolds 



— 

0 

15 

0 

4 

0 

11 

6 

1/10 

0*98 

Good Meadow Hay 



— 

6 

9 

0 

18 

5 

11 

31 

3/7 

1 -92 

Good Oat Straw - 



— 

3 

11 

0 

10 

8 

1 

17 

3/7 

1 -92 

Good Clover Hay 



— 

6 

19 

1 

4 

5 

15 

.32 

3/7 

1'92 

Vetch and Oat Silage - 

— 

— 

2 

5 

0 

8 

1 

17 

14 

2/8 

1 -45 


• Prices at LlTerpool. 

NOTH. —The prices quoted above represent the average prices at winch a -tiiul wholesale 
transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise litati'd, and reiw to tfjo price ox mill or 
store. The prices were curremt at the end of December and are, os a rule, considornblj lower than 
the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealcrh* comim^giori. 
Bnyervi cun. however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding staffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in those notes. Thus, suppose palm kornel cake is offeral 
loeaUv at £10 per ton. Its manurial value is £2 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is theiefore 
£7 19^. per ton Dividing this figure by 7fi, the staroU equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in 
the table, tlio cost per unit of staroli equivalent la 2s. id. Dividing this again by 22’4, the niimix'r 
of pounds of staruh equivalent in 1 unit, the cost pcfr Ih. of starch equivalent is 1*1 Id. A nlmilar 
calculation will ikiow the relativo cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffe on tl^ same* 
local market. Prom the results of such calculations a buyer ©an determine winch feeding stuff gives 
him the best value at tiho prh^ quoted on his own market. ^ 
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Tt will be noted from the above tw’o extracts, that whereas the 
t‘xperience of one reader is in favour of the use of treacle, that 
of the other is against it. This apparent contradiction is due to 
the fact that treacle or molasses varies considerably in its laxa- 
tive effect according to its origin and method of manufacture. 
Sugar cane molasses as a general rule is less likely to scour than 
beet sugar molasses. Owing to difficulty in handling, many 
farmers prefer to buy their molasses in the form of a molasses 
feed, and in such cases it is necessary to consider the character 
and nature of tlie substance used as an absorbent for the 
molasses. INI any molasses feeds are on the market, and in 
buying these the farmer should ask himself two questions : (1) 
How much molasses is there present in one ton of the feed? 
( 2 ) Ts the absorbent material of feedij)g value? On the nature 
of the answer to these two questions, the value of the product 
largely depends. 

Feeding Stulls Table.— It will be noted that the allow^ance 
miide for the manurial value of feeding stuffs is considerably less 
than in last month’s table. The price of manures has dipped 
considerably, and the new’ values given in the table are based 
on the residual manurial value of the feeding stuff wlien the 
current unit values for nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid are 
14s. 4s. 9d. and 6s. 7d. respectively. 

The table in question serves two purposes, ?.c., for comparison 
of purchased feeding stuffs, and for comparison of purchased 
feeding stuffs with homc-growm produce. 

In comparing the purchased feeding stuffs the price per lb of 
starch equivalent should be used as the guide to comparative 
cheapness. Tims, coconut cake at 1.8d. per Ih. of starch equi- 
valent is much dearer than palm kernel cake at .89d. per lb. 
of starch equivalent. On the other hand, in comparing home- 
grown produce the values per ton form the basis of comparison. 
The price per ton given in the table for farm values indicates 
the actual value of produce on the fai’m with purchased feeding 
stuffs at their current prices. 

As explained in a previous article this figure gives an indica- 
tion w’hether oi’ not it is best to sell home-grown feeding stuffs, 
and to buy in piu’cliased feeding stuffs. 
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The following note has been communicated by Mr. H. 
Bradshaw, Beach Boad, Cleveleys, Blackpool : — 

Improvement ol Officer I had 

li&nd in opportunities of studying the 

Lancashire fchie county. A large amount 

of this land is extremely well farmed, but it 
must be admitted that there is also a very large area which is 
badly farmed and not producing anything like the quantity of 
milk, beef and mutton that it is capable of producing, lliis 
latter class of land is to be found chiefly in the eastern part of 
tlio county on the coal measures and is a cold stiff clay. The 
herbage consists chiefly of bent, and through continued neglect 
the land is rapidly going back to moorland. 


The basis of any improvement would appear to be lime. Nine- 
teuths of the farmers in East Lancashire, as the result of 
( xporieiice, say definitely that it is of no use ap])lying manures 
to their land without first appl 3 ung lime in some form. 


Whore a field is covered with a thick matting of bent it is no 
use applying a dressing of slag till this bent is got rid of, and 
nothing appears to get rid of it so w^ell as a dressing of lime.* 
1 have seen numbers of cases w^here slag has been applied to grass 
land and no results were visible. If, however, a dressing of lime 
was given, a marked difference in the character of the herbage 
was ([uickly seen, white clover taking the place of the bent. 
Tluu'o is a pasture field situated within 6 miles of Manchester 
wdiicli, up to 1914, was Jet annually as a football field. Since 
1914 football has not been played on it and no lime or manni'O 
applied. Whilst lot as a football field the various touch lines 
were marked out with lime and tliese lines show to this day. 
Here the sward is quite green and full of clover whilst the 
remainder of the field is brown and benty. 


My chief difficulty with fanners in these districts was in per- 
suading them that lime was not a manure. A. large number 
thought that if a field were limed every four years or so there 
was no necessity tS apply any form of artificial manure. Others, 
however, are setting their neighbours an example of what can 
be accomplished by the use of lime and slag. Some landowners, 
too, are not behind in offering assistance to their tenants. In 
one case after I had inspected an estate of 6,000 acres and 
reported that lime was essential, the landlord made it known to 
his tenants that he was prepared to pay half the cost of liming. 

* Mechanical treatment is recommended in the Ministry’s Leaflet Ivo. 27,0. 

♦ P 2 
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Needless to say a large number of the tenants took advantage of 
this offer. 

A large number of small farmers in the vicinity of large towns, 
whose farms are wholly grass and who retail their milk, have let 
their land get into such poor condition that they now buy more 
milk than they produce. They arc, in fact, little more than 
milk retailers. It is a common thing to find small farms carry- 
ing only one cow to every 4 acres. The pasture land is entirely 
neglected, never receiving manure of any kind other than the 
droppings of the cows in summer. The manure made in wdnter 
is applied to the meadows. 

When these farmers are asked why they do not produce more 
milk they reply that their land is carrying as many stock as it 
can support and any increase in stock would necessitate buying 
feeding stuffs. They do not seem to grasp the fact that if they 
manured their pastures more grass of a better quality would be 
obtained, which would enable them to increase their stock and 
consequently produce more milk without the aid of feeding stuffs. 


Potato maturity trials wore carried out in 1921 by the 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany at its Ormskirk 
p . . « . .. Station. The object was to test a suggested 

m i ^ -foot ^ method for (1) demonstrating the relative 
times of ripening of potato varieties, 
(2) eslablishing the relative yielding capacities of different 
varieties, and (3) determining the influence of place of origin of 
seed in respect to both maturity and cropping. 

Equal weights of stocks of immune varioties comprising seven 
of the best known second earlies and two varieties on the border- 
lines of this group were obtained from several districts in England 
and Scotland. A single plot of each stock of all the varieties was 
planted, the whole forming a chequer-board which was so 
arranged that different varieties, and stocks from different 
districts were scattered over the area used for trial. At the 
end of the growing period the date on w^hi(?h each plot became 
mature was determined, and the produce of every plot was lifted 
and weighed as it matured. 

Conclusive results could not be expected from a single year's 
trial, but the data indicate that the method adopted is sound, 
and that, when slight modifications have been made, reliable 
results of great practical and scientific value will be secured. 
Although the figures obtained so far must be regarded as 
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suggestive only, and the experiments require a further extension 
before any general conclusions can be drawn, it is advisable that 
they should be placed on record. They are, therefore, sum- 
marised below. The order of merit of the varieties for early 
maturity and for high yield are given in brackets. 



A veraye time 






to mature 

Average yield (calndated i 


Variety. 

(in day e from 


tom per acre). 



planting ), 

Ware, 

ClmU. 

Total, 


DargiJl Early 

(1) 77 .. 

5*1 

•8 

... 5*9 

(!') 

Nitlisdale... 

(2) 94 .. 

6-6 

... 1-8 

... 8*4 

(8)' 

Arran Comrade ... 

(3) 99 .. 

7*0 

... 1*7 

... 8*7 

(7) 

The Ally 

(4) 119 

10*0 

.. ‘5 

... 10*5 

(5) 

King George 

(5) 121 .. 

11*5 

•5 

... 120 

(2) 

Groat Scot 

(6) 124 

9*7 

‘G 

... 10*3 

(6) 

K. of K 

(7) 130 

10*9 

•7 

... ll*G 

(») 

Tinwald Perfection 

(8) 134 


•8 

... 12*3 

(1) 

Early Market 

(9) 135 

9*3 

... 1*5 

... 10*8 

W 

Though primarily arranged afl 

a test 

of method, 

the figures 


would appear to justify the inference that when varieties are 
compared with each other a negative correlation between high 
yield and early maturity may be anticipated. The full data 
(which are not here reproduced) also suggest in respect to 
maturity that within a variety neither the place of origin nor 
the small irregularities in the soil of the trial ground have any 
material effect, but that both have a very considerable influence 
on yield. 

These indications will be further tested this year. Tlie same 
varieties will be used, but the system will be somewhat modified 
in the light of last season's experience. 


The transactions of the First World's Poultry Congress held 
at the Hague, Holland, from 5th to 9th Reptember, 1921, were 
World's Poultry published in two volumes. 

GonffreSfi Volume I — “ Papers and Coinmiinicatioiis.” is 

® ’ divided into four sections, whidi are as follows : — 

(a) Experiments, investigations, science of breeding and its practical 
applications. 

(h) State and other official action, including reconstruction. 

(c) Hygiene and disease. 

(d) The training and necessary qualifications of poultry instructors. 

Educating and demonstrating work. 

Volume II, — Proceedings of the Congress. 

These volumes contain reports on practical poultry work, 
poultry education, and investigations and research into diseases 
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of poultry, which are being carried on in Europe and other 
countries, together wdth a report of the actual proceedings of the 
Congress, which was attended by the largest gathering of persons 
interested in poultry keeping that has ever been known. 

The reports are in the form of papers which were read at the 
Congress by the delegates from governments, research stations, 
universities and colleges, members of the more important 
societies, and well known commercial poultry breeders. 

This unique collection of varied and up-to-date useful informa- 
tion on all matters referring to poultry should prove of 
inestimable value to all engaged in the development of the poultry 
industry in this country. TTniversities, colleges, farm institutes 
and other ciducationa] centres should er dcavour to obtain these 
volumes for use in their libraries. Private and commercial 
poultry keepers should also obtain them as they contain the 
latest information on the various phases of the poultry industry. 

Copies may be obtained from C. R. Th. Van Gink, Ofllce of 
Secretary General, 30, Bezuidenhoutschewez, The Hague, 
ilolland. The price of the two volumes is £1, plus 2s. 6d. postage. 
International post money orders must be used. 

A supply of Volume I has been received by Mr. T. 11. Eobinson, 
B, Vincent Sipiare, Westminster, London, S.W.l. who will 
supply copies on receipt of 10s. Od. plus Is. for postage. 
Volume II will be available shortly. 


An experiment which has been concluded after nine seasons* 
trials at the University College Farm, Reading, has yielded 
Spraying Potatoes interesting results with regard to the 

for ^ight ” in potato crop with the ordin- 

Berkshire field-horse sprayers. The College farm 

at Shinfield, where the trials have been 
carried out, is 200 ft. above sea level, and there is a general 
opinion that the rainfall is higher in the Thames Valley below. 
The economic value of spraying probably therefore holds over 
quite a considerable area, even in this comparatively dry part 
of the country. 

During the course of the experiment four plots, of | acre 
each, were measured every year and treated as follows: — 

(a) Not sprayed; (h) Sprayed once, early: la) Sprayed once, 
late: (d) Sprayed twice, early and late. 

The early spraying was given about the beginning of July, 
aljout a fortnight after potatoes were earthed up, and the late 
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spraying was given about a fortnight to three weeks later 
according to the suitability of the weather. 

The crop was grown under the ordinary field conditions in 
ridges 30 in. apart and 14 in. between the sets. The manur- 
ing each year was constant, while a modified Bordeaux mixture 
the spray adopted in eac*h case, the ingredients used being 
14 lb. of copper sulphate and lb. of lime to 100 gallons of 
w'ater. Approximately 100 to 120 gallons of mixture were 
aiiplied per acre at each spi*aying. 

The following figures show the average yields per acre 
recorded throughout the trials, together with the average 
peictmtage of diseased tubers (by weight), and the average 
percentage of sound seed (by wvight) of the total crop : — 

Not sprayed. Sprayed once., Sprayed once, Sprayed f trice 
early. late. early and h tie. 

tons. cwt. tons. cwt. tons. cut. tons, cut. 

yields per 


.u ii' for 1) years, 

imi-20 ... ■ ... 

7 5? 

8 4 

8 4 

8 lOJ 


percentage. 

percentage. 

percentage. 

percentage 

poreeiitage 
of diseased tubers 
foi tli*‘ period 

54b 

5-4 f 


4 Ob 

A veragf*, perceiitago 
<if see<i tiibfM'K for 
the }»oriod... ... 

lb‘78 

lbr)7 

18711 

lH-4a 


The conclusions to be drawm from this experiment show that 
not only has spraying increased the total crop on tlie average, 
blit it has also increased the percentage of sound saleable ware 
tubers. 

The percentage of seed by weight show's a small reduction 
in the case of the sprayed plots, wliile on the chats spraying 
caused a definite reduction in percentage occurrence. 

Spraying also reduced the percentage occurrence on the 
average of diseased tubers on all the jilots and jiarticiilarly in 
the late sprayed and double sprayed plots. 

The Hop Control, which consists of a Board or Committee 
composed of representatives of hop growers, merchants, factors 
and brewers, acting under the chairman- 
The Hop jy^p Controller, was established 

GontroL ^ minute of appointment of the President 

of the Board of Agriculture, dated 6th October, 1917, in order 
to secure the restoration of the English acreage under hops 
which had been reduced by earlier orders during the War. The 
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chairman of the board was not then called the Hop Controller, 
but was appointed as such by order of the Food Controller, 
dated 9th January, 1919, made after consultation with the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, The powers given to the 
F’ood Controller in that order include the following ; — 

“ (a) To take control of the hop industry ; (b) to take over all such slocks 
of hops tts may he from time to time determined ; (c) to buy and sell hops ; 
{(1) to grunt permits exempting any persons from all or any of the provisions 
of the Hops (Restriction) Order, 1917^ as amended by tbe Hops (liestiictiou) 
Order, No. 2, 1917, subject to such conditions, restrictions, and upon such 
terms as the controller may think fit ; {e) to enforce the due observance and 
perf(^rmaiJco of the said orders, and all such further ordei s respecting hops 
ami for oonti’olling the hoi> industry which tlie Food Controller may from 
tijiie to time issue ; (/) to issue such rules and ’'egulations respecting hops, 
and foi* controlling the hop indust ly as he may from time to time determine ; 
ig) to onfoice the due observance and perfoi manee of the rules and regulations 
issued by him, and such fuither rules and regulations as ho is by this authority 
authorised to issue.” 

A further order of 14th May, 1920, called the Hops (Restric- 
tion on Delivery) Order, 1920, made by the Food Controller, 
prohibited any person from taking delivery of any hops arriving 
in the United Kingdom after 10th June, 1920, except under 
licence of the Food Controller. In the earlier years of control, 
importation had been entirely prohibited. ‘ 

It should be borne in mind that this control was set up at the 
urgent request of the hop growers and merchants, many of whom 
feared the extinction of the industry. 

The powers thus conferred were subsequently dealt with in 
section 4 of the Ministry of Food (Continuance) Act, 1920, which 
7'an as follows : — ' 

“4.— (1) With a view' to assisting the industry of hop giovving in the United 
Kingdom to recover from the injury which it suffered during the War, the 
Food Conti oller dming the continuance of his office shall have, and exercise, 
any powois in i elation to hops which at the time of the passing of this Act 
were exercisable by him, and may by order prohibit or regulate the importation 
of foreign hops in such manner as may appear to him necessary 

(2) An order under this Act providing for the transfer of the powders of 
the Food Ointrollei under this section to any other government depariment or 
depai tmeiits may, notwithstanding anything in tins Act, provide for the con- 
tinuance of the power so transferred until the expiration of a period of five 
years from the passing of this Act, and in such case the provisions of this Act, 
so faj' as necessary, shall continue to have effect accordingly.” 

The final power was the order in council of 24th March, 1921, 
made by His Majesty in accordance with the section quoted 
.above transferring the powers of the Food Controller under that 
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section to the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, under whom 
the hop control is therefore continued. The order in council 
provided for the continuance of the powers until 16th August, 
1925, i.e., until the expiration of the period of five years from 
the date of the passing of the Act. 

It should be mentioned that in the first period of its existence 
the hop control was given a state guarantee against loss, which 
enabled banks to finance its operations at a favourable rate of 
interest, but later that was discontinued. No charge, however, 
has at any time fallen upon the State, since the sale of the 
hops brought into the control has always covered the costs of 
the operations. The control buys all hops produced in this 
country and sells them to brewers. Its price is fixed in advance 
for each crop and is based upon the average cost of production 
after allowing a reasonable profit to the grower. The prices 
per ewt. have been as follows : — ^for the 1917 crop, £1 I5e. ; 1918 
crop, £16 10s. ; 1919 crop, £18 5s. ; 1920 crop, £17 10s. ; and the 
1921 crop, £18. 

The pre-war acreage of hops was about 86,000 acres, which 
was reduced during the War to about 16,000 acres. The acreage 
in 1921 was over 25,000 acres. In the three previous years it 
was about 15,600, 16,700 and 21,000 acres respectively, so that 
it is clear that the policy of hop control is effecting the object 
for which it was instituted. 

A special point as to importation of hops is worthy of notice. 
It is an essential part of the policy of the hop control to release 
foreign hops only after the English crop has been taken up at 
the controlled price. Therefore, though brewers may, at their 
own risk, contract for the purchase of foreign hops, they can only 
obtain authority for their delivery up to an amount to cover 
existing requirements — ^but not to build up stocks to the pre- 
judice of future crops — ^after the English crop is disposed of, 
and they have bought up their fair share of it. 


In May, 1920, an Order for the control of the disease known 
as “ Onion Smut ” was issued by the Ministry. This Order 
enabled the Ministry to take immediate 
action should the disease be found in other 
parts of this country. No further outbreaks 
of the disease have been reported, however, and recent research 
has revealed adequate measures for its treatment. A new 
Order has therefore ■ been issued containing less stringent 


New Onion Smut 
Order. 
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but equally effective regulations. The new Order provides that 
the sowing of onion or leek seeds or the planting of seedlings 
in land known to be infected may be carried out only under 
licence from the Ministry ; such licences will be granted only after 
certain prescribed measures of treatment have been adopted. 
The distribution of onion or leek plants from infected land is 
also subject to control. 

Copies of the Order in question, “ The Onion Smut Order of 
1921 ” (S.R. & 0., 1921, No. 1620), may be obtained through 
any bookseller, or direct from II.M. Stationery Office, Imperial 
House, Kingsway, W.C.2, price per copy Id. net. 


Stallion owners in England and Wales who intend to travel 
their stallions during the 1922 season are reminded again that 
_ , . they will require licences from the Ministry 

, _ to enable them to do so, and that as the 

un er e owe undertake to issno licences 

ree ing , . short notice, owners of stallions who 

postpone the necessary application may experience considerable 
delay in obtaining thorn. 

With the approach of the Spring sales and shows, it should 
also bo noted that a licensee is required to give notice forthwith 
to the Ministry of any sale, or letting for a period exceeding six 
months, or other change of th(! ownership of a licensed stallion. 
The licence should be given to the purchaser or lessee who should 
apply immediately to the Ministry for a new one, as the existing 
licence ceases to be in force at the expiration of one month aftev 
the change of ownership. A hew licence will bo issued free of 
charge. Any contravention of the Act in this respect renders 
the offender liable to a fine not exceeding £ 5 . 


Director of 
Kew Gardens. 


Lieut. -Col. Sib David Pbain, CT.M.G., C.I.E., F.E.S., will 
shortly retire from the post of Director of The Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. which he has held since 
1905. and the First Lord of the Treasury 
lias appointed as his successor, Mr. A. W. 
Hill, Se.D., M.A., F.L.8., who has been Assistant Director of the 
Gardens for the last fourteen years, and was previously Fellow 
and Dean of King’s College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer 
in Botany. 
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Erratum.— With reference to the article on ‘‘Insecticides and 
Fungicides” which appeared in the October, 1921, issue of this Journal^ it 
is regretted that the percentage of hydrocyanic acid which sodium unci 
potassium cyanides are respectively capable of evolving was incorrectly stated 
on p. 631, In the case of sodium cyanide the percentage of hydrocyanic acid 
should rend 54 instead of 66, and in the case of potassium cyanide 39'4 instead 
of 43-7. 

Poot-aixd-Mouth Disease — No further outbreak of foot and-inoulh 
disease has becii confirmed in any part of Great Britain since that near 
Seveiioaks, Kent, on 24th November last, referred to in the danuaiy issue of 
th(‘. Journal, Tl»e measures adopted by the Ministry were successful in 
)>revciiting any extension of that outbreak, and the restrictions wore with- 
drawn as from 19th Deeemhor, 1921. 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry.— Since the date of the list given 
on p. 964 of the January Journal,, the following three new leallcts, of which 
tlu^se marked with an asterisk will, provisionally, he sup[>lied fiee, have heen 
issued : — 

No. 3H0. — Tlje Making of Fruit Pulp (Formerly F.P. 41). 

„ 381. — How to Keep Swme Fever away.* 

,, 383. — Hints on Goat Keeping.* 

TJic follo\^ing Iiav(5 been revised or amended : — 

No. 44. — The Lapwing, Gicen Plover or Peewit. 

„ 134. — Piotilable Apples for Marked. 

,, 166. — Some Common Thistles. 

„ 195. — American Gooseberry Mildew. 

„ 210. — The Gyslor-Shcll Scale. 

„ 302. — Silvei* Leaf in Fruit Trees. 

„ 306. — The Goat as a Source of Milk. 

„ 328. — Smut in Oats and Barley. 

„ 334. — potash Feitilisers. 

A316/L — Abridged list of Publications.* 

The following Leaflet has been rcwo*itten 
N(». 297.— Seed Testing.* 

The following Leaflet has been temporaril;s withdiuwn;— 

No. 300.— The Breeding of useful IMgcons. 

Distribution of Leaflsts. —Persons wdio re(|uire information on a 
definite point dealt with in one of the leaflets, can obtain the leaflet in question 
free of charge, but if several leaflets are required, a cliaige will be uuule at 
the rate of Id. each or 9d. per dozen, post free. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Wheat Plant. — (John Percival, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of 
Agricultural Botany at University College, Reading : pp. 463 : 63s. net : 
Duckworth & Co.). The agiiculturist — student, fanner, scientist — has again 
and again been heard to ask “ What is the best book about W^heat ? ” He has 
been referred to Kornicke in the German or Vilinorin in the French, but in 
English, with a few inconspicuous exceptions, there has been no book to 
reconiniend. This should not be regai*ded as an indication of ignorance on the 
part of English-speaking agricultural botanists nor of inertia, but it is due 
simply to the difficulty of collecting a vast mass of fact from an almost limit- 
less field. The field is wide because the growing of wheat is a staple of 
English farming, its preparation for food involves big industries, and the 
.scientific problems it })resonts have attracted search-workers frotn every 
department of botany and chemistry. He who would WTite u book about 
wheat, then, must cast his net wide and have it very fine or ho will surely 
miss something that one or another of a host of expectant readers w'ould have 
iiirn deal vvdtli. Whatever may be felt about this book it will at any rate be 
granted that Professor Percisal has essayed to add something entirely new to 
English agricultural literature. 

The book is in two sections, and thiougboul it is adorned — there is no 
other word — with the beautiful drawings and photographs that are to he 
expected from its author. 

Part I describes the aimtomy, tbe structure of all the parts, of the >vlieat 
plant. Every detail of leaf, stem, llower and grain is accurately portrayed, 
from the sprouting of the seed in the soil to the time when the plant is ripe 
and ready (o harvest. The root-system, the part upon which so much depends 
but to Avhicili farmer and botanist alike are apt to pay so little attention, is 
fully treated. Eurther, wliat is rare in books upon cereals, tliere is an explana- 
tion of the part which the roots play in “ lodging.*’ ‘‘quality ” or “strength” 
of grain finds a place, but, as many will feel, an inadequate one. The miller 
has strong views upon the “kind ” of wheat he desires — what English farmer 
does not kno\^ that his wheat makes less per quarter than the “ strong ” 
wheats of Amejica, and elsewhere? — and the chemist has sought to describe in 
his own language the kind of wheat that will make the large, well-risen 
loaf. Tliese things the» author barely mentions, and perhaps the reason is 
disclosed by a passage in tlie second pait : “ So-called ‘ strength ’ of grain is 
important, but wheats of the highest quality in this respect invariably give 
small yields, and the consumer or his agents rarely pay enough for the 
superior quality to cover the loss due to diminished yield. It usually pays the 
pi oducer to grow wlieat of inferior milling quality, and this has been specifically 
recognised and adopted as a sound policy by the most successful wheat 
growers during the last two hundred years in this country.” Time alone can 
be the critic of this pronouncement, but science would ’’W wanting if it 
accepted fatalistically the dogma that high yield cannot be combined with a 
quality at any rate considerably superior to that of most of the wheats grown 
in England during the last two hundred years. Not a few, indeed, are con- 
vinced that this has already been abundantly disproved. 
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Part II oonsists in the main of the systematic classification, the cataloguing, 
of all the kinds of wheat upon which the author could lay hand. They came 
to him from every part of Europe, from India, from Persia, from America, 
from Japan, from Australia, from nearly every quarter in which wheat grows, 
and are marshalled into gi'oups and sub-groups according to their varying 
characteristics. Botanists who do tliis kind of work are a quarrelsome set 
and the three new “ races (sub-groups) that the author has added to his 
catalogue of wheats will stir up contention. Some of the world’s wheat 
tracts, Mesopotamia for example, are still imperfectly known to botanists, 
and their exploration may make yet another re-sorting of the catalogue 
necessary, but those whose interest is non-critical and lies in the strange 
multiplicity of the world’s wheats may here regale themselves with descriptions 
and excellent photographs. 

Into the last hundred pages is compressed the niatter that, for practical 
purposes, is the most important of all. There is a chapter on “ variation ” 
wherein “ sport ’’ forms of wheat are described and a brief explanation is given 
of tlie use of “ statistical methods,” the checks which serve to show whether 
ihe numbeis and measurements obtained in experiments are or are not likely 
to be misleading. The professional statistician may here raise his complaining 
voice, for the author has, all tiirough, omitted to test, in this way, the numbers 
and measurements which he has so abundantly furnished. 

Nowadays most of our wheats are hybrids,” and Professor Percival gives 
a survey of the laws of inheritance which have been disclosed by the breeding 
of hybrids and an account of some strange ‘‘mongrels” out of wheat crossed 
on to barley or on to rye. Pessimism runs through the chapter on “ Improve- 
ment and Breeding of Wheat,’' Mendel’s discovery receives its tribute but 
we read, “ most of the characters whose inheritance has been clearly established 
are of no economic importance ” . . . the grain-yielding capacity of 

the plant . . . either does not Mendelise or is at present beyond Mendelian 

analysis . . . ” In so saying, the author displays the caution which an 

exceedingly difficult problem necessitates, but the omission of what has 
been done in this important direction is regrettable. 

Very appropriately, a chapter on “ Yield ” concludes the text. Yields in 
th(j cliff'ereni countries of the world, yields in ancient times, the influences of 
manuring, cultivation, large and small seed, high and low seed rate — all these 
are briefly reviewed. Perhaps wisely, the author scarcely hints at an attempt 
to analyse ‘‘yielding power” — to specify the features of the different wheat 
varieties that make them heavy or poor yielders. lie might usefully have 
trod firmer ground, however, by describing how to “tost” yielding-power 
accurately. A bumper crop one year on an experimental plot or even on a 
field is not sutiicient to stamp a “ variety ” as an exceptionally high yielder, 
and accurate methods of testing yielding-power are to-day almost pre-eminently 
important in crop-work. 

The diseases of the wheat plant and their treat juent constitute a great 
subject on which admirable and successful work has been done. An accoir.it 
of this would have enhanced the value of the monograph, but perhaps it 
ought to be considered beyond its scope. Technical readers may, indeed, be 
constrained to feel that not one but a series of monographs from more than 
one pen is necessary to present all that is known about the wheat [)lant. 
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I A book about wheat must have a horde of critics : but the general 
agricultural reader will tind tjollected here what he must seek in vain in any 
other single volume in English. 

Practical Q-ardening for Pleasure and Profit,— (The Educational 
Book Company Ltd., 17 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. Price £4 6s. art 
vellum, or £5 14s. art canvas, net, for six volumes.) The first volume of this 
work deals with gardening practice ; with gardens suitable for houses in 
various situations in country, town and suburb ; with school gardens, etc. 
The second treats almost exclusively of vegetable crops, but includes much 
useful information concerning allotments. In the third volume fruit growing, 
as it should be practised in small gardens, is dealt with in a way which will 
-('omniend itself to most growlers of fruit for domestic purposes. In the fourth 
volume the subject of gardening under glass is considered at length, and a 
useful eneycloptediii of indoor plants has been included. The fifth and sixth 
volumes deal with the growing of llow’ers, a t '.bject which interests almost 
every section of the community. 

In the past few years an iiumense development has taken place in practical 
gardening and horticulture generally, and there was a need for a comprehensive 
work of this nature, and “Practical Gardening” will be much appreciated. 

Tliis w’ork, which has been edited by Mr. Walter P. Wright, the well-known 
wTiter on gardening subjects, who for a long time has been the Horticultural 
Superintendent in Kent, has been presented in a simide and interesting style. 
Mr. Wright has l)een fortunate in securing other well-known horticulturists to 
<iontribiite to sections of the work in which they possessed expert knowledge. 
The scientific and practic al value of the work has been •increased by the 
addition of articles from authorities such as Sir Harry Veitch, Messrs. Edwin 
Beckett, M. C. All wood, W. Cuthhertson, Joseph Cheul, and K. W. Wallace, all 
well-kiiow'ii practical horticultural men ; together with contributions on 
scientific subjects from such reliable writers as Dr. E. J. Itussell, Mr. F. J. 
'Chittenden, and others. 

The presentation of the book is exceedingly good, and it is abundantly 
illustrated with most excellent drawings and }jhofograpiis, some of which are 
coloured. The inclusion of theseSnakes it more easily understood, and addvS 
to the attractiveness of the whole work, which is a valuable addition to 
iiorticultural literature. H.V.T. 

The Swedish Aerricultural Labourer,— (Published by unler of 
the Swedish Government’s deJegation for International tkillahorution in Social 
Politics, Stockholm, 1921.) The prospect of an international discussion on 
the economic conditions of agricultural labour in Europe led the Swedish 
Government to issue this monograph, which gives much interesting and 
valuable information regarding a subject that is little known to English 
students. Of the eleven short chapters only one, the first, is devoted to 
general agriculture, and even this is prepared with the object of elucidating 
the origin and causes of the conditions which are subsequently described. 
The remaining chapters deal with such questions as the number and distribu- 
tion of agricultural labourers in Sweden, their wages, hours of work, housing 
and right of combination, the labour of women and children, insurance 
against old age, sickness and accident, technical instruction and land settlement, 
English readei-s will perhaps be most impressed by the primitive and almost 
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patriarclial conditions that still prevail in many parts, reminiscent in many 
rc'spects of niediaival England, and the feudal system. We learn on p. 25 
that there are no fewer than 511,650 male and 4,135 female small holders, 
known as torpare^ who correspond with the medijcval villein. In certain 
districts the crofts are owned by the occupiers, but in the eighteen more 
southerly counties of Sweden, 33 per cent, are let to persons who undertake 
as part of the duties of their tenure to carry out a certain number of days’ 
work on the landlord’s farm. The system, however, is disappearing, as might 
be supposed, in favour of a money rent. Again, theic are a body of farm 
servants, known as stature^ who, instead of being fed in the house of their 
employer receive a food allowance whicli they consume at home. Many of 
these, however, have cornuiutcd these allowanees for an allotment of land and 
fodder for their cow. As is pointed out in the pamphlet, the number of kinds 
of agricultural labour is groat, and while one type will prc^ail in one district 
it can hardly be found in another. Tlie variations arc due clneily to the size 
of the holdings, and the conditions, principally climatic, under which the 
industry is carried on. The whole book deserves careful study by all who 
are interested in the conditions of agiienltnral labour in foieign countries. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous. 

HuffselU -B. J. — Soil Conditions and Plant Growth. (4th Edition.) [The 
Itotham&ted Monographs on Agricultural Sciences.] (406 pp.) London : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1921, lOs. [63.115; 63.161.] 

II (ins. P. and IhlU T. 0 . — An Introduction to the Chemistry of Plant 
Products. Yol. I. On the Nature and Significance of the Commoner 
Oiganio Compounds of Plant », (3rd Edition.) (414pp.) London: 
Longmans, Gieen & Co., 1921, 16s. [58.11; 64(02).] 

B()san(]V€t, R. C . — Tlic Bcgmiimgs of Botany : Some Notes on the Greek 
and Koman Herbalists. (20pp.) Edinburgh: Neill & Co., Ltd., 1919. 
158(04).] 

Enerall, Wm. — Parmers’ Account Book. (4th Edition, revised.) (50 pp.) 
Published bv the Author, Exchange Offices, Shrewsbury, 1921, lOs. 6d. 
(657. ] 

(rame and Heather-Burning (Scotland) Committee. — Beport of the Com- 
mittee with the Minority Beport. (36 pp.) London : H.M. Stationery 
Office [Cmd. 1401,] 1921, 6d. net. [348.771 ; 63.26; 63.142.] 

Royal Commission on the Importation of Store Cattle. — Beport of the 
ComraisBioners. (16 pp.) [Cmd. 1139.], 2d. net. 

Proceedings before the Commission, Minutes of Evidence and 
Appendices. (G054-LXXTV pp.) [Cmd. 1541.1, 368. net. London : 
H M. Stationery Office, 1921. [63.6: 38:882.] 

Salter t M. de Carle S. — The Bainfall of the British Isles. (296 pp.) 

London: University Press, 1921, 8s. 6d. [651.5.1 

Department of Scientific d Industrial Research. — Statistical Supplement to 
the Final Beport of the Nitrogen Products Committee of the Ministry 
of Munitions. (22 pp.) London ; H.M. Stationery Office, 1920, Is. net. 
[63.1671; 66B.6.] 

Merchandise Marks Committee. — ^Beport to the Board of Trade. (16 pp.) 
London : H.M. Stationery Office [Cmd. 760.], 1920, 2d. net. [343.63(b). 0 

Plant Biseases. 

Sanders, T. W. — ^Fruit Foes. (111pp. k 27 coloured plates.) London: 
W. H. k L. Collingridge, 1921, 48. [68.2441; 63.2741.!] 

Dairying and Food, General. 

Richards ^ Miss L — ^Modern Milk Goats. [Lippincott’s Farm Manuals, 0 
(271 pp.) Philadelphia & London : J. B. Lippincott Co., 1921, 13s. 6d. 
[63.688.] 
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Orla-Jensen, Dr. PhiL — ^Dairy Bacteriology. (180 pp.) Translated by 
P. S. Amp. London : J. A. Cbnrchill, 1921, 18s. [576.8 : 7.] 

Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station .-r-Bulletin 21$ : — Cold Storage 
of Cottage and other Soft Cnrd Cheeses. (22 pp.) Bnrlingtcai, 1919. 
[66i.8.] 

Board of Trade.—Btanding Committee on Trusts. Profiteering Acts, 1919 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Foot-and-Mouih 

Disease. 


On 24th January outbreaks of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
were confirmed in lairs at Newcastle, at Seaham Harbour 
(Durham) and at Hessle near Hull in the 
East Biding of Yorkshire. The affected 
cattle in the Newcastle outbreak had been 
exposed with others in Morpeth Market on 16th January and at 
Newcastle Market on 17th January. As other consequential 
outbreaks were therefore to be anticipated a wide area was sche- 
duled, including the whole of Durham and a large part of 
Northumberland, in which movement of animals, was prohibited. 
An area was also scheduled around ITull. 

These cases proved to be the forerunners of the most wide- 
spread outbreak of Poot-and-Mouth Disease which this country 
has known since 1884. Up to Sunday, 19ih February, no fewer 
than 787 outbreaks on separate premises were confirmed in the 
whole of Great Britain, and 65 other reports were under investi- 
gation. The confirmed outbreaks numbered 787, distributed, as 
shown in the following table, in 27 counties in England, 1 county 
in Wales, and 11 counties in Scotland : — 


England atvi Wales. Scotlaml. 


Bed ford Kbire - 


1 

Norfolk - 

- 

15 

Berwickshire - 

- 

2 

Cainbridfife - 

- 

2 

Northiimb(*rland 

- 

30 

Dumbarton - 


1 

Cheshire 

- 

31 

Nottinghamshire 

- 

13 

Dumfries 


1 

Cuiiiherland - 


4 

Salop - 

- 

1 

Fifeshire 


3 

Derby shii*e - 


5 

Staflfordshire - 

- 

3 

Forfarshire - 


8 

Durham 

- 

69 

Suffolk - 

- 

4 

Lanarkshire - 


7 

Essex - 


7 

Surrey • 

. 

1 

Linlithgow - 


1 

Hants - 

- 

1 

Warwickshiiv 

- 

1 

Midlotluan - 


9 

Kent 


1 

Westmorland 

- 

19 

Perthshire 


6 

Lancashire 

* 

79 

Yorkshire E.U. 

- 

117 

Renfrewshire 


14 

Leicestershire 

- 

2 

Yorkshire N.R. 

- 

70 

Stirling - 


5 

Kesteven 

* 

1 

Yorkshire W.R. 

- 

230 



— 

Lindsey 


17 

Denbighshire 

- 

1 

Total . 

- 

67 

London - 


2 



— 


- 

— . 

Middlesex 

- 

3 

Total - 

- 

730 





(41788) P.14/36. 11,250. 8/22. M. & S. 
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The present policy of the Ministry in dealing with Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease is the “ stamping out ” policy, that is, the exter- 
mination of the virus of the disease by the immediate slaughter 
of affected animals, and of other animals which, owing to their 
direct contact with the former, are certain to become infected. 
As the virus of the disease can be carried long distances by the 
feet of other animals, or by the feet and clothes of persons, and 
even by birds or by the wind, the disposal of affected stock as 
promptly as possible is the most effective means of eradication. 
In pursuit of this policy the Ministry had up to 19th February 
authorised the slaughter of 17,249 cattle, 7,860 sheep, 6,788 
pigs and 83 goats. 

The origin of the outbreak is still obscure, but the evidence so 
far available points to the fact that many markets were infected 
before disease was reported to the Authorities. The following is 
a list of infected markets (ascertained up to 19th February) and 
the date when it appears diseased animals were exposed thereat : 


England, 


Stanford-le-Hope 

27th Jan, 

Newcastle - 

I 

[ 14th Jan. 

Bradford - 

- 

24th Jan, 

■] 

[ 23rd Jan. 

Otley 

- 

27th Jan. 

Hull - 

( 

' 17th Jan. 

Malton 

- 

28th Jan. 


^ 23td Jan. 

Leeds 

. 

24th Jan. 

(jateshead - 


24th Jan. 

Norwich - 


( 28th Jan. 

Northallerton 

- 

25th Jan. 


1 4th Fob. 

York . 


26th Jan. 

Ipswich - 

- 

3()th Jan. 

Wakefield - 

- 

27th Jan. 

Sheffield - 

- 

Uncertain. 

Doncaster - 

- 

24th Jan. 

Islington (London) - 

31st Jan. 

Worksop 

- 

25th Jan. 


Scotland, 


Carlisle 

- 

2lBt Juri. 

Berwick - 

27tli or 28ih Jan. 

Kendal 

- 

23rd Jan. 

Clasgow - 


25th Jan. 

Manchester - 

- 

27th Jah. 

Edinburgh 

- Date imcei tain. 

Chester 

- 

26 th Jan. 

Stirling - 

- 

2Gth Jan. 

Crewe - 

- 

23rd Jan. 

Dundee - 


31st Jan. 

Market Drayton 

- 

25th Jan. 

Greenock - 

- 

31st Jan. 

Stockton 

- 

25th Jan. 

Paisley • 

- 

30th Jan. 

Darlington - 
Preston 

- 

23rd Jan. 
27th Jan. 

Perth 

- 

i 20th Jan. 
1 27th Jan. 


Up to 19th February no fewer than 142 outbreaks had been 
traced directly to infection contracted at these markets, and 
inquiries with a view to tracing the chain of infection more com- 
pletely are proceeding. It is also known that on 2l8t January a 
consignment of 44 cattle was shipped from Hull to Antwerp and 
that 5 of these animals on arrival at Antwerp showed lesions of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

As soon as it became evident — on 30th January — ^that diseased 
animals must have been exposed at the above-mentioned markets. 
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restrictions on the movement of stock, which at first had been 
confined to the counties of Durham, Northumberland, Yorkshire 
and parts of Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire, were extended to 
the whole of the North of England from the Scottish border to 
Staffordshire. 

On Slst January disease was confirmed at Glasgow and at 
Gorgie market, Edinburgh. It appeared that the animals con- 
cerned in the Glasgow outbreak had passed through Glasgow 
market on 25th January. The Ministry thereupon as a pre- 
cautionary measure applied control of movement over the whole 
of Scotland south of a line from Aberdeen to Dumbarton, and 
the wisdom of this step was proved by the subsequent outbreaks 
in the counties of Lanark, Benfrew, Stirling, Forfar, Perth, 
Dumbarton, Fife, Berwick and Dumfries. It was hoped that the 
above areas would include all centres to which the disease might 
have spread from the markets. This unhappily proved not to 
be the case, as on 2nd February disease appeared at Biggleswade 
in Bedfordshire, around which an area was at once scheduled, on 
4th February at Eochford (Essex), and in Denbighshire, outside 
the north of England area. On Sunday morning, 5th February, 
disease was also confirmed in Norwich cattle market. 

The position at Norwich market was specially difficult as 
several hundred animals were detained at the market at the 
time the disease was confirmed, and arrangements had to be 
made for the disposal of these as far as possible for slaughter 
locally. Others, for which no slaughtering accommodation was 
available, were licensed under special precautionary conditions 
direct to slaughterhouses in other towns. 20 trucks of cattle 
which were on their way south were held up at Chelmsford and 
dealt with there. 

It was clear that there were other centres of which the Ministry 
was not yet aware, and after careful consideration it was decided 
on Sunday morning, 5th February, fo place the whole of Great 
Britain under control of movement of animals by licence, and to 
prohibit the holding of markets of livestock except for immediate 
slaughter so that the meat supply should be maintained. The 
Order issued on that date divided Great Britain into five separate 
Scheduled Districts, namely ; — (1) The N.-W. of Scotland ; (2^ 
file S.-E. of Scotland; (3) the N. of England; (4) the S.-E. of 
England: (5) the S.-W. of England, and Wales. 

All movement of cattle, sheep, pigs or goats within these dis- 
tricts was prohibited except for necessary purposes and then by 
licence of the Local Authority Inspectors. The Order also pro- 
hibited movement from one of these Scheduled Areas to another, 

A 2 
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except direct to a slaughterhouse by licence. The movement 
of any stock out of the most densely infected areas was entirely 
prohibited, t.e., out of (a) Durham and the greater part of 
Northumberland; (h) the southern half of the West Biding of 
Yorkshire ; (c) the East Biding of Yorkshire ; and (d) Cheshire. 
Certain prohibited areas were also maintained around the most 
recent outlying infected centres. 

This Order was communicated to every Local Authority and 
Chief Constable, iis well as to the Ministry’s Officers and to the 
Press on Sunday night, 5th February. 

The work thrown upon both the indoor and outdoor staff of 
the Ministry, and in many instances also upon the Local 
Authorities, by this outbreak has been exceptionally heavy, neces- 
sitating the addition of a large number of* temporary Inspectors 
for stock inspections, the arranging and supervision of slaugh- 
tering operations, the sale of salvageable carcasses and the disin- 
fection of infected premises. 


In reply to a question by Captain Fitzroy as to whether the 
Government had considered the Eeport of the Boyal Com- 

I ort tion of embargo on Canadian 

^ cattle ; and whether they proposed to make 

Store Cattle. ‘ tv f a • i 

any alteration in the Diseases of Animals 

Act, 1894, Sir Arthur G. Boscawen (Minister of Agriculture) 

stated : “ The Government have carefully considered the Eeport 

of the Royal Commission, but in view of the almost unanimous 

opinion of agriculturists of afl classes in England and Wales 

that the removal of the embargo would seriously injure the 

industry, and of the fact that the Commission themselves report 

that it would have little effect on the price of meat, they do not 

propose to introduce legislation for the purpose of removing it.” 

In reply to supplementary questions, Sir A. G. Boscawen gave 
the following answers : — 

” We have given consideration to opinion in Scotland, and 
there is very great diversity of opinion on this matter among 
agriculturists in Scotland.” 

” No Government is pledged to carry out all or any of the 
recommendations of a Royal Commission, which are the 
individual opinions of the Commissioners, and in this case even 
if we had accepted their conclusions they themselves say that 
they fully recognise that the opinion of Parliament may be a 
reason for some delay in taking action. Apart from that t 
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believe that in this matter certain pledges were given in 1917 
at the Imperial Conference when tliis question, and a great 
many others, were under discussion, but, as I understand, the 
position which the Canadian Government most properly have 
always taken is that they do not wish to interfere in our home- 
politics or home affairs, and that if we were convinced that the 
removing of the embargo was detrimental to our interests they 
would not press for it.” 


Report on Acreage 
under Crops and 
Number of Live 
Stock in 1921. 


Fkom an agricultural point of view, the 4th June is a date of 
some interest as it is on this day that the agricultural returns 
of acreage and live stock have been collected 
annually for 56 years. Immediately the 
returns are complete the results for the 
whole of England and Wales are tabulated 
and issued — the results for last year being 
issued on 9th August. The Report now issued contains in 
addition to the totals for England and Wales the figures for 
the different counties, as well as the totals for Scotland and 
Ireland. Attention is drawn in the Report to the changes in 
the area of cultivated land and number of live stock in 1921, 
and some interesting figures are given showing the number of 
poultry on agricultural holdings over one acre in 1908, 1013 and 
1921. Particulars are also given for the same years of the 
number of workers returned by the occupiers as employed on 
their holdings on 4th June. 

This Report, which forms Part I of the Agricultural Statistics 
for 1921, can be obtained through any bookseller or directly from 
H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2, and 
28, Abingdon Street, S.W.l. 


Op the 32 Conciliation Committee agreements in operation on 
the 22nd February, 8 are for periods up to and including the 
^ .. hay and corn harshest and it is clear that 

n advantages of long-term agreements are 

ommit in i^ecoming more generally appreciated, 
gr culture. hours question appears to be causing 

difficulty in some areas. The new agreements of the 
Shropshire and Isle of Ely Committees are especially 
interesting as indicating how this question, has been 
satisfactorily settled in those areas. In the former area 
where agreement has been reached for a guaranteed week 
of 48 hours in February and 60 hours from March to Sep- 
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tember a condition of the agreement is that employers and 
workers agree to encourage the working of longer hours when 
necessary. In the case of the Isle of Ely, although the wages 
agreement operates only up to the 31st May next, it has at the 
same time been decided that the working week during the sum- 
mer months shall consist of 51 hours, while for next winter the 
hours shall be 48 per week. 

On the question of the weekly half-holiday there has been 
very little difficulty on the Committees, and in general it has 
been agreed that where the workers desire the half -holiday em- 
ployers should facilitate the arrangement of the working hours 
accordingly. 

Particulars of agreements relating to adult male workers, in 
force on the 20th January, have already been published. Further 
agreements reached up to 22nd February are shown in the 
following table : — 


Area. Period. Wayea. Hours per week. 

Cornwall - - Up to 28tli Feb., 1922 S-l/- — 


Derby - 

55 

3l8t Marcli, 

D(‘von - 

55 

2r)th „ 


55 

20tli Sept. 

Dorset - - - 

5 ’ 

28th Feb. 

5 ) " " 

?5 

1 

29th April, 


Hertfordshire 

55 

Brd March, 

Lancashire 

Southern area - 

55 

Slst „ 

Northern area- 

55 

31st „ 

Eastem area - 

55 

31st „ 


36/-. Weekday 
overtime. 8d. per 
hour. Sunday 
ernployinont, lid. 
per hour. 

54 

34/- 

50 

32/- 

50 

32/-. Carters, cow- 
men and Shep- 
Jierds, 8d. per 
hour up to 60 
hours. Over 60 
hours, lOd. per 
hour. 

48 

32/-. Carters, cow- 
men and shop- 
herds, 7Jd. per 
hour up to 60 
hours. Over 60 
hours, OJd per 
hour. 

51 

8d. per hour. Ouar- 
anteed week of 
48 hours. 


45/-. Rates for other 

Customary 

workers in pro- 
portion. 

hours. 

42/6 

Customary 

hours. 

50/. 

Customary 

hours. 
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Period. 

TFaaes, 

35/5. Guaranteed 
week of 48 hours. 
Weekday over- 
time, lOd.per hour. 
Sunday employ- 
ment, lid. per 
hour. C.artors, 

stockmen, &c., 
8Jd. per hour up 
toCOhours.Week- 
d ay 0 ve rtime, 1 Od . 
per hour. Sun- 
day emplojmienl, 
lid. per hour. 

Hours week. 

Middlesex S. 

- Up to 2nd Sop., 1922 

lliitland 

,, 28th Feb., „ 

32/- 

48 


„ 28th Oot., „ 

32/-. Kates to vary 
1/- for every 
charif^e of 6 points 
in cost of living. 

50 

Shnipshire - 

„ Gth March, „ 

8d. per hour. Guar- 
anteed week of 48 
hours. Sunday 
emplojunentjlOa. 
per hour. 



„ 30th Sep., „ 

7 Jd. per hour. Guar- 
anteed week of 
50 hours. Sunday 
employment, lOd. 
per hour. 


Somerset - 

„ 28t]i Fob., „ 

33/- 

50 ‘ 

- 

„ 30th April, „ 

32/- 

50 

Stafford 

- „ 29th ,, ,, 

8d. per hour. Guar- 
anteed week of 
50 hours. Sunday 
employment, lOd. 
per hour. 


Surrey* 

- „ 25th March, „ 

(Male workers from 
21 to 65 years) 

33/4. Overtime, 9ti. 
per hour. 

Carters, eowimui 
and Rhopherd.s, 
and time worked 
between 50 and 
60 hours per 
week, 8d. per 
liour, and all time 
worked by these 
classes in excjess 
of 60 hours, 9d. 
per Imur. 

50 

Sussex E. - 

- Up to 31st March, 1922 31/-. Overtime, 8d. 

per hour. 

52 

Warwick* . 

»> )> n y) 

Able - bodied male 
workers, 31/-. 

Guaranteed week 
of 48 hours. 
Overtime, S^d. 
per hour. 

48 


if it Oct., „ 

Able - bodied male 
workere 31/-. 

Guaranteed week 
of 50 hours. Over- 
time,8d. per hour. 

60 


• Agreement oonfirmed by the Minister. 
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Area, Period, 

Wages, 



Hours per week. 

Warwick — conid. Up to 6th Oct., 1922 

14 to 15 yean 

», 334 % of wages fixed for 




men of 21 and over. 


15 „ 16 „ 

40 

o 

o 

O 1» 


16 „ 17 „ 

50 

o 

j) 

11 >1 


17 18 „ 

60 

o 


'1 11 


18 „ 19 „ 

70 

» 

?» 

11 11 


19 „ 20 „ 

80 


11 

11 1> 


20 „ 21 „ 

90 



1) 11 

Merioneth and 






Montgomery - „ „ 28th Fch., „ 

35;- 




50 


or 38/- 




56 


The Isle of Ely Coniniittee Lave arrived at an agreement for 
wages from ] st March (when their existing agreement expires) up to 
31st May, which, in accordance with the Committee’s application, 
has been confirmed by the Minister. Th agreement provides as 
follows : — 


(a) Male Workers aged 18 and over,(Mnployed as Ilorsomeii or Milkmen : — 


Years of Age an I Wages, 
21 and over 40/()^ 
20 and under 21 37/9 { 
1!) „ „ 20 35/6 f 

18 „ „ 19 31/3; 


For a week comprising the hours neces- 
sary for the performance of the customary 
duties of these classes of workers. 


(h) All other male workers employed iu 



Weekly Wages for 

Years of Age 

a week of SI hours. 

21 and over 


31/. 

20 and under 21 

28/0 

1^ 11 11 

20 

27/- 

18 „ „ 

19 

25/9 

17 „ „ 

18 

20/6 

15 „ „ 

17 

16/3 

1^ 11 11 

16 

13/3 

14 „ „ 

15 

10/3 

Under 14 


7/3 


agriculture : — 

Overtme raies for all time in 
excess of SI hours per week, 

8id. 


8d. 


7J.d. 

7(1 

5.W. 

5d. 

4ad. 

3(1. 


2^d. 


That the working week for summer months from the lirst Mon- 
day in March to the last Saturday in October) slial I consist of 51 hours, 
and for next winter for the period other than the summer months) 
shall consist of 48 hours. 

While no definite agreement is made regarding Saturday half-day, 
the employers will not put any obstacles in the way of farmers arrang- 
ing with their workmen for a Saturday half-day alter 51 hours have 
been worked, and this clause is to bo carried out in a reasonable spirit. 


Further details of the agi’eements in each area can be obtained 
on application to the Ministry. 


* * (K « lit 

Pbices during January were on the average again slightly 
lower than in the previous month, being only about 79 per cent. 
The Aericultural ^hove the pre-War level as compared with 

Index Kumher ™ December. The following 

table traces the course of prices of agri* 
cultural produce monthly from the beginning of 1919 down 


1922 .] Tbh AoBiciJiiTTmAL Index Ncmbeb. 106& 


to the present time, the figures representing the percentage in- 


creases in value as compared with the average of the three years 
1911-18 

Mono,. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 

Per cerU, Per cerU, Per cent. Per cent. 

Jiiniiary ... 

148 


213 

186 

79 

February ... 

150 


205 

172 

— 

March 

160 


199 

158 

... — 

April 

153 


199 

141 

... — * 

May 

132 


169 

112 

— 

Juno 

128 


164 

102 

... — 

July 

141 


174 

100 

— 

August 

138 


177 

IIG 


JSopteiiiber... 

148 


181 

105 

— 

October 

166 


191 

90 

... — 

November... 

182 


197 

84 

— 

December ... 

207 


194 

82 

... — 


Wheat and oats were practically unchanged in value in 
.Jamiary as compared with December, 1921, but barley was again 
cheaper, averaging about 50 per cent, above the pre-War price. 
Fat and store cattle were somewhat cheaper, and dairy cows 
decidedly so, averaging about X39 per head or about 89 per cent, 
above the 1911-18 price compared with £42 and 104 per cent, 
in the previous month ; dairy cows, however, remain the dearest 
class of stock in comparison with pre-War days. Pat and store 
sheep appreciated in value, a steady rise continuing throughout 
the month, while store pigs were also dearer, although fat pigs 
showed little change. Eggs again experienced a sharp decline in 
price, which was, however, recovered to some extent during 
the latter part of the month. Dairy produce generally sold at 
lower rates, butter especially falling in price, due probably to 
the recent substantial reductions in the price of imported butter. 
The average price of milk delivered under contract into large 
towns was in January about 157 per cent, above the annual 
price, and roughly double the average winter price in pre-War 
days. Hay showed little alteration, while potatoes met a rather 
better trade at firmer values. 

Among the commodities purchased by the farmer, the chief 
reductions have been in milling ofiFals and in the phosphatic 
manures. Other feeding stuffs are also generally cheaper, lin- 
seed cake exceptionally showing a slight rise. A slight fall in 
the price of nitrate of soda was off-set by a corresponding increase 
in the cost of sulphate of ammonia. 
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Imperial Fruit 
Show, 1922. 


At this period of the year Fruit Show Committees are 
generally meeting to make arrangements for the holding of 
Fmit Shows throughout the country. All fruit 
shows where the best of fruit is exliibited 
packed in an approved manner, are 
riaturally of an educative kind, but the education can be directed 
to appeal to different classes of people. It may be directed 
towards affording stimulation and information for the producers 
or it may be intended to arouse the interest of the cnnsnmers. 

There is certainly a need for both types of show, for no one 
would say that the systems adopted by the producers of fruit 
in this country are of a sufficiently high standard to admit of no- 
improvement, while the arguments for the education of the con- 
sumer are possibly even greater, since at the present time large 
numbers of people in this country know but little of fruit and 
are unaware of its dietetic value. Wider knowledge of the facts 
would increase their interest and stimulate the demand for good 
varieties of fruit. Shows held in the producing areas are of 
great interest to the local growers, and certainly meet the first 
point. In past years the fruit shows organised by The West 
Midland Counties Commercial Fruit Show Association, The 
Eastern Counties Commercial Fruit Show Association, and The 
Kent Commercial Fruit Show Association have had a very 
beneficial effect amongst the fruit growers in the respetdive areas, 
and there is a distinct need for the growers in other areas, such 
as the West of England, to follow their example in this direction. 
These local shows are organised by the growers themselves, and 
the cost involved is but small. . 


The growers, however, cannot afford to leave matters at that 
point, because they depend on the sale of their commodities,^ 
and it is to their financial interest to stimulate a demand for 
these commodities amongst the consuming population of .the 
country. For this reason they should follow the example of the 
motor and other industries, and arrange for shows in the large 
centres of population such as liondon, Birmingham, Manchester, 
TiOeds, Liverpool. In order to attract the public these shows 
must be organised on an extensive scale and be backed by exten- 
sive advertising and propaganda. The cost involved in organis- 
ing shows of this kind is out of all proportion to the cost of the 
local shows, but they are vitally necessary, and the financial 
support might be forthcoming by the friendly co-operation of all 
tlie Federations of the Associations within the horticultural 
industry. Co-operation at all times is difficult, and at present the 
Federations are not prepared to bear the financial responsibility. 
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The Directors of The Daily Mail, however, offered to organise 
and be financially responsible for another Imperial Fruit Show 
to bo held next autumn, similar to that which was held in 1921, 
but slightly modified in character, provided always that the bulk 
of the industry pledges its support and co-operation. The 
Ministry and the industry, by means of an Advisory Committee, 
which will be representative of the various sections of the in- 
dustry of this Ciountrv and of other parts of the Empire, will 
co-operate with The Daily Mail, to which all matters of finance 
and general organisation will be left. Decisions on technical 
matters, including the drawing up of the Eegulations, the 
Classes and the selection of Judges wilt be in the hands of the 
Committee, This should be a sufficient indication that the 
interests of the industry are safe-guarded. The great point for 
the industry to realise is that such shows will greatly aid 
industry, by educating the grower and increasing the demand for 
fruit, and by stimulating the consumers’ interest as to the dietary 
importance of fruit and its by-products. 

The proposed show will have classes affording competition 
between home producers and those from overseas, and should 
not be to the disadvantage of the home industry. The overseas 
grower, to overcome the handicap of distance from his market, 
has been compelled to adopt systems of grading and packing 
of fruit in advance of those generally adopted by the home 
industry, and study of their methods is of considerable advantage 
to the home producers. This friendly competition with the 
peoples of other parts of the British Empire should be welcomed 
by the home induetr 3 r. 

Tn the organisation of a big show which is both National and 
Imperial, and where sections of the indxistry are co-operating 
that normally have competing interests, it is naturally an 
important and a difficult matter to secure agreement. Fmit 
growers may, however, be assured that the composition of the 
Advisory Committee suggests there is no hkelihood of any 
important matter being decided in a manner detrimental to their 
interests. 

The offer of The Daily Mail to organise and finance the show, 
in co-operation with the Ministry and the Advisory Committee, 
is now under the consideration of the fruit-growing industry, and 
the Ministry asks fruit growers, and all others interested in fruit, 
to give their support to the imdertaking for the good of the 
whole industry. 
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YOUNG FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

F. E. Bussy, 

Director, Associated Newspapers, Ltd, 

Increased interest is being taken by both agriculturists and 
the general public in the Young Farmers’ Club movement, which 
is being vigorously promoted by The Daily Mail and several 
big industrial concerns in the country. 

It is the purpose of this article briefly to explain what the Young 
Farmers’ Club is and does, and the results which have been 
attained in England and also in the United States of America, 
from which country the movement hails. 

Given some public-spirited local resident who will bear the very 
small financial burden which the establishment of a Club imposes, 
and two or three energetic helpers (who will act in the capacity 
of Advisory Committee), the formation of a Club is a very easy 
matter. Having decided what kind of stock or produce can most 
advantageously be raised, having regard to local conditions, the 
following is the line of action taken : — 

The Advisory Committee call together the children and parents 
in the district where the Club is to be formed (and it is desirable 
that the children should not be drawn from a very wide area), 
and outline the scheme to them. Having interested from ten to 
twentv children, ninging between 10 and IB years, as Club 
members, they are instructed to appoint their own officers, i.c.. 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer. The duties 
of these officers are explained, to thorn by the Advisory Com- 
mittee, and from this point the Club is IMt to conduct its own 
business and carry on its own meetings. 

Associate members, for whom there is no age limit, are elected 
on passing ballot of the Club members. This entitles them to 
attend lectures and take part in discussions, but gives them no 
power to vote or enter for competitions. Associate members 
pay a subscription determined by the Club members. In prac- 
tice, it usually happens that parents desire to become associate 
members, and the Club funds benefit accordingly. 

The children meet once weekly or fortnightly, and are given 
a lecture or hold a discussion on the particular project in which 
they are interested. Lecturers can readily be obtained for this' 
purpose. The Ministry of Agriculture has promised that its 
local officers and those of Agricultural Universities and Colleges 
will be available for giving such lectures, while the most 
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prominent professional stock-raisers readily respond to the invita- 
tions of Clubs to lecture. 

In almost every district where any particular kind of stock or 
crop is raised, there are local Associations whose leading mem- 
bei's are willing to give instruction. 

On occasions when no lecturer is available the children read 
and discuss a chapter from one of the standard agricultural or 
horticultural books. Numerous pamphlets and bulletins are 
obtainable from the bodies before mentioned, and from the 
Colleges. 

When the preliminary instructions have been given the 
children are called together and ballot for the animals they are 
to keep. These animals, which are purchased by the founder 
of the Club, are scored on points before they are handed over to 
their youthful custodians, and a note of hand, bearing no 
interest, and signed by the parent, is taken in exchange. 

At the end of a period, which will be detcumiined according to 
the nature of the stock (in most cases it is one year), and during 
whic'h the Advisory Committee will pay periodical visits to the 
children’s homes to see that the animals are properly looked 
after, and to withdraw those which are not, the stock will be 
brought together and re-judged on points. Small prizes will then 
be awarded to the children whose animals have made the 
groatc'st progress while in their care, and other small prizes for 
the best stock records, showing actual cost of feed and labour, 
and w(dght of feed given to animals, etc., that the children have 
kept in speciality prepared books. 

The animals are then put up for auction and sold. Ten per 
cent, of the price realised is paid into the funds of the Club, 
tht) value of the animal at the date it was handed to the child 
is returned to the founder of the Club, and the balance is 
handl'd to the child as compensation for feeding and a reward for 
industry. The child can buy in the animal if so desired, by 
paying the original value, plus the 10 per cent, w^hich goes to 
the Club Fund. 

From this it will be seen that the only expense which falls 
upon the founder of the Club is the small sum involved in the 
prize money (which should never exceed .f?20), and the interest 
on the capital value of the stock for twelve months. The scheme 
varies as to detail according to the nature of the stock or crop 
to be raised. 

The foregoing is the general outline which should he appli- 
cable to practically all stock-raising Clubs. 
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With crops the arrangement must vary slightly. Either the 
donor of the Club is asked to provide a plot of land and the 
necessary fruit trees, to take by way of rental the sum of 8s. a 
year (for about a 4-perch allotment) from the child, or the 
(diildren use a measured plot of ground on their own farms or 
gardens, l^rizes are awarded for the best cultivated plots 
and for the best kept records, showing cost of fertilizers, etc., 
and the best kept tools. All surplus produce raised on the plot 
is marketed through the Club, who (*.redit the member respon- 
sible with the value, less 10 per cent, contribution to the Club 
fund. At the prize distribution at the end of the season, the 
net proceeds are returned to the members. 

The founder of the Club provides ah the necessary tools 
against a note of hand for their value from the parent, and 
the repayment of the cost of tools becomes a first charge on the 
sale of produce. In some eases it is possible to allow members 
to carry on the Club work in their own gardens. When this 
is done the gardens are handicapped according to their size 
and degree of cultivation at the start of the contest. Where 
young fruit orchards are planted for the purposes of a Club, 
the children are instructed in inter-cropping vegetables while 
the trees are coming to maturity. Alternatively, when the 
])erson who is promoting a Club does not himself rear or raise 
the stock to be issued to the children, does not want to buy it, 
and (or) is not prepared to advance the necessary capital free of 
interest, — then the advance is made to the Club direct by the 
promoter at an agreed rate of interest, and the Club holds the 
notes of hand from the children’s parents. Tn such a (*.ase 
repayment of capital and interest is made a first charge upon 
the sale of produce or stock. The Advisory Committee, with 
the assistance of the local Divisional Inspector, supervises the 
purchase of the stock most suitable to the locality. 

Such is an outline of the formation and working of the Clubs. 
Their advantages are obvious. 

They bring the agricultural college to the door of the young- 
sters by means of lectures and demonstrations, and enable them 
to put into practice the facts obtained from scientific books, 
and the bulletins of the world’s leading agricultural colleges.^ 

Scientific; research is continuously going on in agriculture, 
and the Young Farmers’ Club enables the rising generation of 
agriculturists to take immediate advantage of laboratory dis- 
coveries by their practical application. 

All the time the Club is dignifying the farmer’s vocation, 
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by demonstrating to the young people that labour intelligently 
applied to farming brings satisfactory returns. 

The fact that the Club members conduct all their own Club 
business on their own initiative, instructs them in the proper 
conduct of public business, and prepares them. for leadership 
in public life. It encourages them to speak in public, and this 
develops self-reliance and self-confidence. 

Morally, the scheme achieves even more. It is often com- 
plained that boys and girls in rural communities have no 
outlet for their boundless mental and physical energy. The 
Y'oung Farmers’ Club gives them a fascinating and inspiring ^ 
occupation, and provides them with a definite purpose at an 
important j)eriod of their lives. They are drawn together by 
the Club, and thus isolation is diminished, and budding talent 
for leadership is developed. The “ mute inglorious Miltons ” 
are taught to express themselves, and their eyes are drawn to 
a wider horizon of endeavour and achievement. 

Tiove of home and country, and loyalty and respect for 
constituted authority are first-fruits of the teaching of the 
Clubs, and they assist in the development of a fine spirit of 
co-operation in the community. 

In vVmerica the movement has reached tremendous propor- 
tions. Of students taking the regular course in agriculture 
and home economiCvS in the State (Colleges in 1920 over 1,800 
were lx)ys and girls who had been members of the Clubs, while 
over 3,800 club boys and girls took short courses at the col- 
leges, 780 having won scholarships through their club work. 

One of the great merits of the movement as manifested in 
America is that it is splendidly resultful as propaganda for 
pure-bred stock. It is a matter of actual record that during 
1920 5,000 farmers were led to replace poor-bred pigs with 
pure-breds as a result of the pig club work of the clubs. 

In 1920, 8,000 poultry-club members in the Northern and 
Western States introduced 88,000 pure-bred fowls on their 
home farms and raised 155,000 chickens. 

In the same year there were over 216,000 American boys 
and girls between the ages of 10 and 18 years engaged in the 
work of 14,000 clubs. The actual financial output for the year 
was over $4,600,000; which is eloquent evidence of the sound 
business basis of the movement. 

In the Northern and Western States of America the club 
work is recognised as of such importance that 200 counties 
employ county club agents to co-operate with districts in 
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developing demonstration work. In such counties annual 
appropriations of from $3,000 to $4,000 are made to carry on 
the work. 

In England the movement is, of course, in its infancy, but it 
shows signs of lusty growth. There are existing and in course 
of formation over a score of Young Farmers* Clubs in England. 

The Daily Mail is responsible for Poultry, Bee, Dual-purpose 
Kabbit, and Horticultural Clubs at Welwyn Garden City. 
These have been in existence for periods ranging from 12 
months in the case of the Bee Club to a month in the case of 
the Horticultural Club. 

The United Dairies, Ltd., are the sponsors of Calf Clubs at 
Hemyock, Devon; Kingsclere, Berkshire; and Loughborough^ 
Derbyshire; the oldest club being the Hemyock Calf Club which 
has just celebrated its first birthday. 

Messrs. C. & T. Harris, of Caine, Wilts, have organised a 
Pig Club at Wootton Bassett, Wilts, and Mr. E. G. Heaton, 
a well-known stock breeder, is the patron of another Pig Club 
at Northaw, Potters Bar, Herts. At Northaw a Poultry Club 
is in process of formation under the guidance of Mr. Tucker. 

Ten clubs dealing with a variety of stock and produce are 
in (*ourse of preliminary organisation amongst the children of 
employees of a large industrial firm in the North of England 
and North Wales. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 

W. H, Parker, M.C., M.A., 

Director of the National Institute of Agncultural Botany. 

In several of the recent issues of tliis Jotirnal passing refer- 
ence has been made to the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany. It is now proposed to give a full description of its 
organisation and functions, for its headquarters are completed 
and o])ened, it has already been accorded the honour of a visit 
from Their Majesties the King and Queen and Princess Mary, 
and the work for which it was founded is now going forward. 

Inception of the Institute. — ^England may always feel proud 
that, through the agency of Sir John Lawes and Sir Jos^b 
Gilbert, it was she who took the initial step in agricultural 
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research. Bothamsted has been the model on which all similar 
research stations throughout the world have based their con* 
stitutions, and has never lost the lead which these two great 
men afforded it in the investigation of problems connected with 
the soil and its manuring. Thus it is only just that this country 
should now be able to recover from abroad a portion of the 
debt thus created. 

England had long been satisfied to rely on her acknowledged 
lead in soil and manurial science to maintain her position as 
the producer of the highest yields per acre of any country in 
the world. Naturally a degree of improvement had gradually 
taken place in the productivity of the crops themselves, but 
until a comparatively recent date work on these lines was left 
entirely to the competitive efforts of the seed-trade or the 
more or less chance discoveries of amateurs. New varieties 
were thrown on to the market to sink or swim as fortune 
dictated — it could not be otherwise, for yield testing is even 
now in its infancy. Yet at this early stage the one definite 
fact emerges that only trials carried out on a scale beyond the 
capacity of any private undertaking can produce results on 
which reliance can be placed. Tlie value of varieties was 
necessarily determined by purchasers who established, by the 
costly system of trial and error, what was, and what was not, 
worth retaining in cultivation. 

Such, in fact, was the position in England when the Great 
War broke out. With the War came the realisation that the 
life of the nation depended on its crops, and that every possible 
method of increasing the food production of the country must 
he exploited if it were to survive the ordeal. 

Objects and Policy. — Sir Lawrence Weaver, then in the Food 
Production Department of the Ministry of Agriculture, thought 
that the most hopeful line of attack on this problem was 
to cx)ncentrate on the improvement of the national seed supply. 
Not only did he contemplate insuring an adequate supply of 
pure healthy seed, but he wished to provide a stimulus which 
should induce increased production and rapid distribution of 
improved varieties of our agricultural plants, so that the land 
should be used to the greatest possible advantage. The result 
was his scheme for a National Institute of Agricultural Botanv. 

With such an aim in view it is natural that he should turn 
for guidance to that great Swedish station — SvalSf — where 
wwk of this kind had been in progress since 1886. The con- 
ditions were not parallel, but the line of intersection lay some 
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distance along the path on which it seemed that the new Institute 
should travel. 

The Swedish Society for the Improvement of Seeds had 
come into existence at a time when elsew^here no attempt 
whatever was being made towards crop improvement; its aims 
were proprietary, for it was constituted solely with a view to 
supplying its own members with superior strains of farm crops 
which it proposed to obtain by methods of selection. It existed 
for production rather than distribution, and when, later, dis- 
tribution was introduced as a new development, the Company 
which was formed for this purpose worked primarily for the 
benefit of its shareholders, and, in effect, swamped any com- 
petition likely to prejudice its prospe ity. 

The functions of the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany were designed with quite a different object. It w'as 
emphatically ** National,’* and it set out to encourage every 
effort towards plant improvement, no matter from what 
source that effort originated; only itself embarking on such 
undertakings as would assist others, whether seedsmen, scien- 
tists 01* farmers, to advance in the direction of improved output, 
ensuring to the fruits of such endeavours a more speedy and 
profitable recognition and use. Its very constitution is proof 
of its catholicity, for members of the Council are nominated 
by, the following bodies: — The Ministry of Agriculture, (Cam- 
brige University, Oxford University, The Agricultural Seed 
Trade Association, The National Association of Corn and Agri- 
cultural ^Merchants, The National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, The Royal Agricultural Society of England, The 
National Farmers* Union, with the addition of members to be 
nominated by the Fellows, concerning whom more will be 
said at the end of this article. 

From the first it was obvious that plant-breeding was outside 
the Institute’s functions, for the rediscovery of Mendel’s papers 
had already given an unprecedented impetus to this essential 
foundation of the success of the undertaking, turning it from a 
game of chance into a science. What was now required was 
an outlet from the research station to the market, but designed 
in such a manner that egress would only be conceded to pife 
ductions of proved merit. Thus, in relation to new variefiw, 
the Institute took as its basic principles “ test and ** multi- 
plication,” at the same time making provision for a reasonable 
profit to the producer, who hitherto had been the smallest 
participant in the fruits of his effort. 
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As the scheme developed its basis broadened. The Ministry 
of Agriculture proposed that since this new Institute existed 
with the object of seed improvement, all seed problems, includ- 
ing potato seed,” should come within its scope. To it was, 
therefore, handed over the administration of the Official Seed 
Testing Station, which had recently been set up in the Food 
Production Department. It was further arranged that the 
Institute should be entrusted with the growing of the potatoes 
entered for the annual trials for immunity to Wart Disease, 
the Ministry retaining the responsibility for pronouncement of 
immunity and the certification of varieties. Owing to this dele- 
gation of functions the Institute became a semi-official body. 

Finance. — Cafital . — That there was a demand for such an 
undertaking is evident from the nature of the response which 
resulted from the founder’s appeal for funds with which to 
give shape to the conception. With the assistance of his fellow 
members on the Council £44,870 was soon accumulated, includ- 
ing the value of the gift by Mr. Fred Hiam of a 344 acre farm 
(since re-named “ The Hiam Farm ”) near St. Ives, Hunting- 
donshire. Of this sum no less than £23,350 was derived from the 
Seed Trade and the Farming Industry. The whole of this amount 
was earmarked for the Institute’s Capital Fund. 

The Development Commission was approached in 1916 with 
a view to obtaining a grant for building the Official Seed Testing 
Station and a loan for the other activities of the Institute. Its 
final recommendations to the Treasury were accepted in 
November, 1919, and a grant of £25,850 and loans amounting 
to £21,568, making a total of £46,918, were sanctioned. 

Maintenance . — Sanction was also given to the principle of an 
annual grant equivalent to two-thirds of approved expenditure 
on salaries, upkeep, etc,, until such time as the Institute’s sale 
of its products shall have put it on a self-supporting basis. The 
remaining third has to be made up by private subscriptions. 

The Testing of Seeds being a public service, the whole cost 
of maintenance of the Official Seed Testing Station is borne on 
the Ministry’s Vote, and is met out of public funds. 

For the Institute’s work in connection with the Potato 
Immunity Trials, the Ministry provides two-thirds of the salaries 
of the Superintendent of the Station and of his assistant, and 
£100 for each acre occupied by the Immunity Trials, in addition 
to the repayment of certain other Hems of expenditure. The 
remainder of the cost of operating the Station falls on the general 
funds of the Institute. 

B 2 
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Staff. — The difference in financial treatment outlined above 
marks out the three Branches into which the Institute is divided. 
At the head of the whole undertaking (under the Council) is the 
Director who has as his immediate assistants the Secretary and 
the Accountant. The Branches are as follows : — 

(1) The Crop Improvorneiit Branch, under thf3 pereonal charge of the^ 
Director. 

(2) The Official Seed Testing Station, under Mr. C. B. Saunders, as Chief 
Officer. 

(3) The Potato Testing Station at Orrnakirk, Lancs., under Mr. H. Bryan, 
Superintendent of Potato Trials. 

The staff of the Institute (apart from farm labour) in the three 
branches consists, in all, of 55 persons. 

The work of each of the above branjhes is carried on under 
the general supervision of a Committee of the Council composed 
of experts in the several directions in which each has its sphere of 
activity. The activities of the several branches are described 
below. 

Property in Land. — The properties of the Institute are as 
follows : — 

The 7Iea(f(/nartevH Tend Ground, consisting of 30 acres of arable land on 
the Huntingdon Road, Cambridge, on a portion of which the Headquarters 
Buildings have been erected. 

The Warn Farm, Teen, mentioned above, which has been enlarged by 
the purchase of a further 20 acres, making 354 acres in all, which’ will be 
devoted principally to the growing on of cereals for seed. 

The Potato Tenthig Station, Ormsicirh. Lancanhire,, consisting of a farm- 
house, an office, and 39 acres of rich market-garden land. 

The Headquarters Buildings. — The decision of the Council 
tliat the Headquarters of the Institute should be established at 
Cambridge was based on two considerations, (1) that a situa- 
tion in the centre of an agricultural district was essential, and 
(2) that the locality should be one in which agricultural 
research, and particularly plant-breeding, was already thriving. 
Cambridge was the obvious place, and a site was purchased 
ideally situated immediately opposite the University Farm, and 
within a quarter of a mile of the ftirm occupied by Professor 
Biffen’s Plant Breeding Institute. 

The planning of the buildings was entrusted to Mr. P. Mor- 
ley Horder, and two Committees — ^the first accompanied by 
the Architect — visited Svalof, and all the more important Con- 
tinental Seed Testing Stations before the final plans were 
drawn up. The need for economy precluded anything but the 
plainest design, and all ornamental features were rigidly 
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excluded. At the same time no trouble was spared which 
would make for working efficiency, and the result has been the 
provision of the best-found Station at present in existence. 

As it stands, it is a two-storied building with a hipped man- 
sard roof which allows space for an attic floor. It is con- 
structed of local brick of varied shades, and consists of a central 
block, flanked on either side by projecting wings, forming an 
open court. 

It is of interest to note that the whole of the main block 
is devoted to Seed Testing. On the ground floor, facing south, 
are the offices of the Seed Testing Station, in one of which 
samples are received, and from the other, reports of the tests 
are sent out. The office of the Chief Officer is centrally situated 
on the first floor, and the office above, on the attic floor, is 
occupied by the Principal Seed Analyst. The work of the 
Station is divided among four Sections — Vegetables and Cereals 
on the ground floor with Grasses and Clovers above. Each 
Section has its large laboratory for purity examinations, a 
room for the Head of Section (with a window looking into the 
purity room), and a smaller laboratory fitted with incubators 
in which germination tests arc made. There is an additional 
clover germination room on the first floor, and the large labora- 
tory on the attic floor is fitted with incubators of a special 
type — Copenhagen tanks — used principally for germination 
tests of the seeds of smaller grasses: also on the attic floor are 
the research laboratory, studio, dark-room, and store-room. 

The ground floor of the west wing contains the offices of the 
Director, Secretary and Accountant of the Institute, and is 
therefore the centre of all the Institute's activities. From 
here also the work of the Crop Improvement Branch is 
controlled. On the first floor of this wing is the Council 
Room, the walls of which consist of panelled presses in 
cypress which already contain the nucleus of a reference 
library of books and pamphlets on subjects relating to the 
work of the Institute. The upper panels are gradually being 
replaced by portraits of Members of the Council and benefactors 
of the Institute. 

On the first floor also are the Librarian's Room, Committee 
Room and office of the Manager of Field Plots. 

The west wing consists of a Staff dining-room and kitchens on 
the ground floor with flats for members of the staff above. 

A small existing farmhouse is occupied by the Secretary of the 
Institute. The adjacent farm buildings, and the remainder of the 
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Headquarter Trial Ground (some 30 acr^s) are to be devoted to 
the work of the Crop Improvement Branch. At a later date it 
is proposed to erect a seed-cleaning plant near the farm buildings. 

The Crop Improvement Branch. — The future scope of this 
portion of the Institute's work is only limited by the question of 
finance. Among the diverse problems which come within its 
legitimate scope the following are the most outstanding : — ^Yield 
trials; quality tests; the introduction of new varieties and 
species; the study of varieties and strains with a view to the 
supplying of stocks suitable for the various conditions of soil and 
climato of the country, and by this means, possibly, the provision 
of material rendering a profitable return for the growing of crops 
hitherto considered unsuited to specific districts; the study of 
problems of seed-growing and retention of purity of stocks ; seed- 
storage problems ; the testing of varieties and strains for resist- 
ance to disease and insect attack ; synonymity and other 
questions. At present it has only been found possible to begin 
work on the moi*e pressing of these matters. 

To perform its functions it is essential that the Institute shall 
only assist in the distribution of varieties which have proved 
their superiority in some desirable characteristic over those 
already in cultivation. Not only does this hold good in the case 
of varieties distributed through the Institute, but oncouragemerit 
will also be given to worthy productions from other sources. 
At the present time, high yielding capacity is of paramount 
importance, iiiul, for this reason the Tnstitule is devoling much 
of its attention to yield testing on a field scale, C(M’e;ils being the 
first group to be dealt with. To obtain n^sults of more than local 
value the Institute is endoavpuring to establish relations with 
institniions oi* individuals in the principal agricultural districts 
with a view to their co-operafion in the conduct of field-trials, 
on a fixed plan, of the crops of special interest to their own areas. 
Varieties are to undergo a three years’ trial, the first year on 
one of the Institute’s properties in order to eliminate the effects 
of previous cultivation and climatic conditions, the two suc- 
ceeding years full trials ”) simultaneously at several stations. 
Varieties of established merit seiwe as standards, and a new 
system of alternating strips of standard and new varieties, which 
has been proved to give unprecedented accuracy of result, is 
employed throughout. The trials are open to all who undertake 
to 'withhold their entries from the market until after the public- 
cation of the results of the third year of the trials, and who agree 
to defray their quota of the Stocks are only ehVible on 
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evidence that they are genuine novelties obtained by hybridisa- 
tion or selection, and that there is reason to anticipate that they 
are superior to those already in cultivation. 

Series of barleys and winter oats have already reached the 
'' Full trial '' stage, and it is anticipated that wheat and spring 
oats will be dealt with in the coming season. 

Under specified conditions the Institute will undertake to 
distribute stocks w^hich have proved their value in these trials, 
sharing profits with the producers. It has already the option 
on all productions of Professor Biffen’s Plant Breeding Insti- 
tute. and there is reason to believe that many other institutions 
and individuals will avail themselves of the facilities offered. 
The proposed seed-cleaning plant will be required to deal with 
these stocks, and plans have already been prepared. 

Apart from this work, collections are being made of (1) 
Plants from abroad which might be of value under English 
conditions; (2) Old varieties in, danger of extinction: (H) Befer- 
eiu e collections of established modern varieties. Plants other 
than ('ereals are included in these collections. In view of the 
trend of present agricultural conditions, the investigation of 
forage crops will not he ignored. 

The Official Seed Testing Station. — Seed testing is considered 
by those lacking technical knowledge to be a simple process, 
little do they realise the fine points involved even in the routine 
work of a Station which undertakes to issue reliable reports 
on samples of any kind of seeds which it may please the public 
to submit for test. The technique of testing requires constant 
revision, and, this must always be the case, for the methods of 
testing are necessarily arbitrary owing to the impossibility of 
even an approximation to the conditions for which the test is 
intended to furnish information. The farmer knows by experi- 
ence the correct sowing time for the production of the most 
favourable results; the Station’s tests must be completed and 
the reports sent out some time before this date. Thus, what 
would otherwise be the rational method of testing — ^in small 
field plots — ^is precluded. Indoor testing is the necessary alter- 
native, for only thus can temperature, “ seed-bed ” and water 
supply he controlled : but what control should be exercised? 
Even a cursory study of the extremes of soil, climate and. 
rainfall to be found even in England and Wales shows how 
impossible it is to devise a test which will represent ** natural 
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conditions.’* The ideal is to supply to each seed the best 
possible opportunity for germination; for it is found that the 
higher the germination under the best conditions, the better 
the result under those of the field. Seeds, however, are capri- 
cious, and although it is easy to adopt the best possible con- 
ditions as a standard, each species, and, in many cases, each 
variety has its own special requirements which must be satis- 
fied before it will put forth its best endeavours; and each 
necessitates separate study. 

Quite apart from the routine work, there are, in addition, 
innumerable other problems which demand attention — such as 
the identification of diseases; the determination of the value of 
“ hard seed ” in clover; the survival value of split seed; the 
determination by prevalent weed seeds of place of origin of 
samples; the value of rapid germination as an indication of 
vigour; the identification of Crucifers — and many more. 
Enough has, however, been said to show that the testing of 
seeds is a highly technical subject, worthy of the position 
which it holds in the work of the Institute. 

The Station, from 1st August, 1920, to Blst July, 1921, issued 


reports ou the following samples : — 

Grasses 3,2.H8 

Clovers 5,198 

Vc^(etab!cs, Hoots, ok*. (>,940 

Cereals and Pulses 8,044 

Forest Trees 151 


2.3,577 


As far as can be judged, an increase of 6 per cent, on these 
figures is to be anticipated in the present year. 

The Potato Testing Station. — ^The (jontrol of a disease for 
which there is no known cure is a problem which requires very 
special measures. If, in addition, the spores of that disease 
can establish themselves in a locality and survive for years 
without visible means of subsistence, ready at any moment to 
attack those susceptible to their onslaughts; and if these spores 
can be carried from place to place by agents having no relation 
to their chosen hosts, the difficulties would appear well nigh 
insuperable. All this is true of wart disease of potatoes, yet, 
in spite of it, healthy and remunerative crops are being grown in 
the infected areas. 
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Immunity Trials , — Almost from the time that this scourge first 
received serious attention in England, it was noticed that 
certain varieties were immune from its onslaughts. Mr. John 
Snell, an Inspector of the Ministry of Agriculture, appreciated 
the latent possibilities of this discovery, and, while stationed 
at Ormskirk established, with purely local support, the Immu- 
nity Trials which are now world-famed. Before his death in 
1920 the Ministry had recognised the value of the work and 
was providing the necessary funds. The trials had, however, 
outgrown the famous Workhouse Ground, and were trans- 
ferred to the 40-acre farm acquired by the Institute, where in 
1922 they consisted of 778 stocks, occupying 3^ acres divided into 
small plots. 

After Snell’s death his original supporters, the Ormskirk 
Potato Society, raised a fund for the perpetuation of his 
memory; the memorial took the form of a portrait which now 
hangs in the Potato Testing Station, and a medal, to be 
awarded annually to persons whose work shall have helped to 
improve potato husbandry either by scientific, administrative or 
commercial means. The responsibility for the award of this 
medal has been delegated to the Institute, and the first medal 
was awarded in December last to Mr. Ezra Miles, well known 
for his breeding work. 

New Varieties , — ^In addition to the conduct of the Immunity 
Trials, the Institute is performing another service of which 
Snell was the originator. Annually from 1918 till his death, a 
report was published giving his considered opinion as to the 
right to be considered as novelties of so-called new varieties 
sent to the Station for Immunity Test. An Annual Beport is 
now compiled by a Committee appointed by the Institute — 
the Potato Synonym Committee under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Salaman— composed of some of the greatest experts, who 
investigate every plot grown at the Station and record their 
decisions. The Beport, before publication, is submitted to a 
Conference composed of leading potato raisers and merchants, 
scientific and official members, for discussion and approval. 

Maturity Trials , — ^In 1921 Potato Maturity Trials were started 
at Ormskirk with the object of establishing the time of ripening 
of different varieties, and also of gaming information as to the 
correct method of attacking the problem of yield testing, which, 
with potatoes, presents such exceptional difficulties. No con- 
clusion can yet be published, but the work is progressing satis- 
fac‘torily. 
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All the Institute’s potato work, including that of testing and 
multiplication of new varieties, is controlled by the Potato Com- 
mittee. The Council of the Institute have recently approved 
a scheme recommended by this Committee by which novelties 
may be taken over from breeders at an early stage, tested 
for yield aud cjuality (on land in Scotland lent to the Institute 
for tliat purpose) and multiplied for distribution through the 
trade; the proceeds to be shared by the breeder and the Insti- 
tute. Already offers of new varieties to the limit of the Insti- 
tute’s ('-apacity have been received, and the work will be started 
during the coming season. 

The whole of the executive work connected with potatoes is 
under the immediate control of Mr. H. Bryan, who has lately 
been transferred from the Ministry of Agriculture for this 
purpose. 

Fellowship. — As has been explained on p. 1075 under 
‘‘Finance,” such was the success of the initial appeal for 
funds, that it has been possible, with the assistance of 
the Development Fund, to erect the Headquarters and 
organise the work for which the Institute was founded. 
It is now essential that funds shall be forthcoming to secure 
to it an assured annual income sufficient to enable it to main- 
tain its present activities and to embark on further projects 
designed with a view to the improvement of crops. With this 
as its aim, the Council has initiated a Fellowship of the Insti- 
tute, which, it is hoped, will meet with wide support from all 
those who have at heart the succ*ess of British farming. 

The Fellows have a right to elect as members of the Council 
one of their number for each five hundred (or part of five 
hundred) Fellows up to a maximum of four. Fellows will be 
kept in touch with the work of the Institute by means of 
meetings at which papers will be read, and by the 
Institute’s publications. The Council, however, do not 
base their appeal on the anticipation of personal advan- 
tage as an incentive to Fellowship, but rely on an altruistic 
appreciation of the strength which will be given to the Institute 
by the subscriptions, and, still more, by the continuing interest 
of a large and representative body such as is hoped will come 
fomard to be enrolled. 

The fees payable by Fellows are as follows ; — 
d01 Is. Annual. 

£7 7s. Composition for 10 years. 

£15 15s. Composition for Life. 
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From a financial point of view it must be pointed out that 
every guinea forthcoming from private sources has a potential 
value of three guineas towards the income of the Institute. 

Although the Fellowship has only recently been started, the 
suppoi-t so far forthcoming encourages the belief that when 
the scope of the work which the Institute is undertaking is 
appreciated, the hope of the Council that two thousand Fellows 
will be enrolled will speedily materialise. Among those already 
elected are His Eoyal Highness The Duke of York, K.G., Presi- 
dent of the Royal Agricultural Society, The Duke of Bedford, 
The Marquess of Crewe, The Earl of Ancastor, The Earl of 
Derby, The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, Viscount Milner, 
Lo]-d AilwAUi, Lord Clinton, Lord Bledisloe. Lord Ernie, Sir 
(lilbci't Greonall, Sir Harry Verney, Sir Matthew Wallace, The 
Don. E. G. Strutt. The Et. Hon. E. G. Pretyman, M.P., The 
Pit. TTou. Walter Eunciman, Lieut. -Col. The Et. Hon. Sir 
Arthur G. Boscawen. Si*" Thomas Middleton, Mr. Charles 
Adeaiio, Mr. Samuel Fanner, Mr. E. R. Robbins, and Lady 
■Margaret Boscawen. 

'I’he Prime Minister, the Institute’s first Life Fellow, has 
written to the Chairman as follows : — 

10, Downing Street. 

Whitehall. S.WM, 
3rd November, 1921. 

Dear Sir LawTonce, 

I have been following with great interest the rapid progi'ess 
of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany, and congratu- 
late you and your colleagues on the serious and useful work 
the Institute is already doing for the farming community. You 
are wdse to broaden the basis of your organisation by creating 
u Fellowship of the Institute, which will enable everyone con- 
cerned with the improvement of crops to help forward the 
good work. 

I gladly show my appreciation of what you are doing by 
asking to be enrolled as one of the first Life Fellows of the 
Institute. 

With all good wishes for its continued progress both in 
successful work and in wide support from everyone interested 
in agriculture. 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely. 

(Sgd.) D.Li .OYl) GeOR(5K. 
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It is obvious that this letter has been, and will be, considered 
worthy of the most serious attention of that growing number 
of persons who realise that the future prosperity of agriculture 
in the British Isles is widely dependent on what the Boyal Agri- 
cultural Society of England retains as its motto — “ Practice 
with Science,** and more narrowly on the Institute’s motto of 
“ Better Seeds; Better Crops.” A copy of the second report of 
the Council and particulars of the Fellowship can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 


PLOUGHING AND PLOUGHING 
MATCHES. 

H. G. Richardson, M.A., B.Sc., and G. E. Fussbll. 

Ministry of Agrwulture. 

The opinion is current that ploughing matches are one of those 
time-honoured institutions of th^ countryside which are smitten 
with decay. The farmer and the landowner, it is thought, do 
not encourage the men, and the men who take a pride in their 
work are a dying race and are not eager to compete in such 
matches. From figures which will be quoted later it can be 
definitely shown that, certainly in many parts of the country, 
this is far from the truth, although in some districts ploughing 
matches may have died with little immediate prospect of resuscita- 
tion. It is hardly necessary to refer to the obvious fact that changes 
in the system of agriculture cannot fail to affect all competitions 
of technical skill ; ploughing matches may give way to cheese- 
making and milking competitions, or they may conceivably one 
day disappear because they no longer have any vital bearing on 
the daily task, because personal skill and personal pride are 
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centred around other things than driving a furrow straight and 
setting it up and showing off a fine team. Nevertheless, so long 
as the spirit lives which underlies all matching of skill with 
skill or pride with pride, there will be a transformation only, the 
spirit will clothe itself in a new guise. Not a little may be 
learnt from the story of the rise and progress of ploughing 
matches, and of the days before ploughing matehes were 
inaugurated. 

One of the most poignant passages in the whole of the litera- 
ture of agriculture may be found in a little Latin reading book 
which was written for English boys of the eleventh century. 
Each of the boys in the class is made to assume a different 
character and describe his day’s work. This is the ploughman’s 
story : — 

“T work hard: I go out at daybreak, driving the oxen to the field, and I 
yoke them to the plough. Be it never so stark winter I dare not linger at home 
for awe of my lord; but having yoked my oxen, and fastened share and coulter, 
every day I must plough a full acre or more. I have a boy driving the oxen 
with a goad iron, who is hoarse with cold and shoiiting .... Mighty hard 
work it is, for I am not free.”* 

Long after the eleventh century the typical Englishman was 
the unfree ploughman wearily ploughing the acre strips in the 
open field. Quite humane and enlightened people could con- 
template with equanimity a state of society in which ** the 
poor bondman’s son is disposed by his birth to be a bondman 
all his life, as his fathers have been before him a hundred years.”! 
As Wyclif said ; ” rulers think it as just and as natural for the 
whole class of bondmen to serve them and their class in worldly 
affairs, as it is natural for wood to burn.”+ 

It is not an accident that improvements in agriculture during 
the Middle Ages were so slow as hardly to be perceived, and that 
the recognition of serfdom as a disgraceful anachronism and its 
consequent disappearance § should have been followed by that 
burst of agricultural invention and teaching which marks the 
seventeenth century. || The gradual relaxation of the bonds which 
had enslaved the unfree labourer not only freed his spirit but it 
brought about a gradual and subtle change in the attitude of 

* Aelfric’s Colloquies in Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, pp. 19-20; York 

Powell’s translation. , . « i 

t Dives and Paaper (early fifteenth century): Berthelet’s edition (1536) 

p. 33b. 

1 D$ Civili Dominio, i, 247, 

§ Cunningham, Growth of English Industry^ 533-4. 

I Lord Ernie, English Farming, Ch. V: 

McDonald, Agriculiwral Writers, p. 67. 
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the landowners and those who served them. No one who has 
read Mr. Hammond’s recent article in ibis Journal '^ — no one who 
has an acquaintance with the novels of “Fielding, to mention no 
other writers — will be under any illusion as to the amount of 
freedom which the farm labourer enjoyed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; no one who has read the Husbandry of Walter of Henley t 
will be under any illusion as to the attitude of the riiedijeval 
labourer to his task. Imperfect as the eighteenth century may 
have been it held out an immeasurably greater promise than the 
thii'teenth; the teaching of the seventeenth century, which 
at the time must have seemed often ineffective and futile, 
w^as not lost. 

In the eighteenth century the passion for agricultural improve- 
ment grew and spread until nearly every landowner and many 
farmers at least affected to be imbued with it. The progress of 
incloBure at once stimulated and was stimulated by the move- 
ment. To an increasing extent men set themselves to devise new 
and improved implements. So far as the plough was conct'iiied 
many of the modifications had long been anticipated, for already 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and probably centuries 
before, there had been great diversity of types to meet the 
different conditions of different districts. + Lord John Somerville, 
writing in the early years of the nineteenth century, stated on 
the evidence of drawings published in the middle of Ihe 
seventeenth century by Walter Blith.§ that little originality of 
invention or improvement had been manifested in the greater 
part of the swing and wheel ploughs constructed since that date. 
He will only admit that two ,or three improvomonts “ have 
really borne the test of practice with credit and success.” II How- 
ever this may be, there was a great interchange of ideas and 
conscious effort towards improvement : doubtless there were 
” numberless fancied improvements,” but it cannot be doubted 
that the general level of plough design was greatly improved. 
The Rotherham plough, which was highly esteemed in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, was itself of Dutch origin : 
but there wwe abundance of types in England itself which might 

♦ Oct., 1921, p. 586. 

t Ed. Lamond and Cunningham, esp. pp, 10, H. 

J See the commencement of Fit^herbert’s Book of Hmhcaidry ; the relevant 
paaeages may bo found in McDonald’s AgriculturalWriters, p. 14. 

§ Keprodu(*G(i by McDonald, op, cit. p. 102. 

, 11 Facts ami OlmroMiom on Sheep, Wool, Ploughs, anti Oxen, 

pp. 129, 130. 
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suggest improvements to visitors from a distance.* In 1767,. 
the Society of Arts, which had been founded thirteen years 
previously, distributed three premiums of ii50 for plough inven- 
tions,! including the skim-coulter plough of Mr. Duckett of 
Esher, which earned the approbation of Lord John Somerville 
himself. 

The object of improvement was quite clearly recognised to 
be better cultivation and reduced expense, and the means to 
these ends were seen to be better implements and greater skill 
in using them. The problem could not be better stated than by 
Arthur Young, in 1797 ; his immediate subject is a ploughing 
match at Petworth, but his statement of the case was intended 
to have general application and is as true to-day as onc-R 7 id-a- 
quarter centuries agoj : — 

lliere are four distinct species of merit which dcimind to he appreciated: — 

1. The skill of the ploughman. 

2. The goodm;ss of the plough. 

3. The furrow ploughed. 

4. The power of the team. 

The first of these objects is seen in the knowledge with which the plough- 
Hiun adapts the work to the crop in (piestion, to lay the furrows in such a 
manner as shall encourage all grass and weeds to vegetate, if (as in fallowing) 
that is requisite; or, on the contrary, to exclude them from the air as much ns 
j)Ossible, as in turning a clover ley for wheat; as well as to vary his depth and 
breadth of furrow to the object of the farmer, llis skill is also seen in the 
straightness and evenness of his work; in setting his plough to the nature of 
the soil, and even to the season, whether moist or dry. All these, and several 
other points, give an opportunity to a ploughman to shew his skill even with 
a bad plough; and with the best, a bad ploughman will contrive to make 
wretched work. . . . 

“The goodness of the plough is a most essential point; for there ai’e such 

as no ploughman can n^nke good work with ; and some so heavy 

that there must be four horses to draw it ... . The Kentish turn wrest 
will . , , . lay the furrows well; but having a chisel point, of only two, three, 
or four inches wide, and a heel nine or ten, must in various operations drive 
over roots and weeds without cutting them. The little Suffolk swing plough 
is a liandy tool for three or four inches of depth, hut very deficient for a right 

* cf. Arthur Young’s statement of his own method of proceeding: Amain 
of Agriculture^ Vol. I, p. 118, “Mr. Arbuthnot’s plough was, beyond all doubt, 
the best that was tried and plainly owed its superiority to the share rising as 
an inclined plane and melting gradually into the adirtirablo sweep of its long 
mould-board. I was present tlie whole day, and was so convinced of this, that 
I determined to Apply those parts of it to the others of Mr. Brand’s construc- 
tion. 1 executed the idea in Hertfordsliire, without all the success I tsxpected, 
but 1 have since brought it to bear, and formed from both, a plough nearer to 
perfection than any I have yet seen . . . 

t Dosaie. Memdre of Aaricultwre^ 1, 12. 
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staple depth .... Instances might be multiplied; but the fact is obvious, 
that furrows may be well turned to the eye, but yet bad work made. 

“ Another circumstance of equal importance ... . is, to consider how well 
the construction of a plough is adapted to the peculiar soil or crop, which is 
the object of the experiment .... By consequence .... the merits of a 
plough will not be appreciated, if such variations be not in contemplation; and 
that plough considered as the best which is adapted to the most uses .... 

“ The team does not seem to carry much difficulty in the way of a fair 
tlecision; the expense of keeping horses and oxen, or asses, or mules, should 
be carefully calculated, the interest of their first cost estimated, their duration 
and liability to disease inclmled, and the expense thus deduced of performing 
a given portion of work, as merit hero is all included in cheapness. But in 
ascertaining what this portion really is in any trial; that is, the quantum of 
power exerted; there are groat diflicultios, if the furrow turned by every plough 
bo not very nearly of the same dimensions; a circumstance that clearly 
appeared in the trials of ploughs by the Society ot Arts, in which tlie draught 
was ascertained by means of a coiled spring, with an index of the hundred 
weights applied in drawing. Probably this difficulty will render it advisable, 
in such trials, that the furrow to be opened he previously specified; allowing 
a breadth sufficiently proportioned to the depth required.” 

A full account of the trials carried out by the Society of Arts 
had appeared in the first volume of the Annals of Agriculture, 
under the title, “ Experiments to ascertain the force necessary 
to draw various ploughs.*' The instrument used was a spring 
dynamometer such as is still employed for measurements of no 
great refinement. It was invented by Mr. Samuel More, the 
Secretary to the Society, with a view to determining the merits 
of an iron plough which had been submitted by Mr. »Tohn Brand 
for a bounty. Six ploughs in all were tried : — the Eotherham 
plough; two ploughs of Mr. Arbuthnot's, described merely as 
“red** and “blue**; Mr. Ducket's trenching plough; the 
common Surrey plough; and the new iron plough. Twenty tests 
were carried out, with furrows of different depths, and with 
weights added to certain of the ploughs to bring them up to the 
weight of others ; the draught was registered in fractions of cwt. 
Mr. Brand was given a bounty, but Mr. Arbuthnot’s plough was 
“ beyond all doubt the best.’* 

The conclusions drawn by the Committee, as Arthur Young 
said, “ deserve no slight attention ** : — 

“ It appears that the weight of the plough is of little consequence, very 
contrary to common ideas; that heaviness is even an advantage oftener than 
the contrary; and that in some instances to a surprising degree. The weight 
of the plough is the least part of the horses* labour; the great object is the 
resistance met with in the cohesion of the earth; lightness does nothing to 


* p. 113. 
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overcome this; it is effected by just proportions only. If a plough is not made 
on true principles, the lightness is prejudicial by adding to the ansteadiness of 
all til-made ploughs. 

It also appears very decidedly, that the share should be nearly, if not 
quite as broad in the fin, as the plough is wide in the heel, in order that all the 
furrow may be cut, and not torn up by force.” 

Ploughing matches appear to have sprung up at about the 
same date that the dynamometer was invented. The present 
writers have found no certain reference to ploughing matches 
earlier than 1784, when the Odiham Agricultural Society held 
a competition on the Tuesday of Whitsun week, and a prize 
of three guineas was awarded to the “ ploughman that 
jjloughed the best within a given time to be determined by the 
stewards.’* Other prizes were given to the boy driving the 
horses and to the two next best ploughmen and to the boys 
employed with them.* Similar matches then became not in- 
frequent, Lut it is clear from Arthur Young’s anticipation in 
1797 of “ the vast effect of such annual meetings, were they 
to take place in various other districts of the kingdom, as well 
as Sussex ’’t that he was then acquainted with but few. 

It was not to be expected that all societies would have Arthur 
Young’s wide vision or insist upon the number of factors for 
which allowance should be made in comparing ploughs and 
ploughing. Good work, as judged by conventional standards, 
was a thing easily to be understood, as was also the reduction 
in the strength of the team (a rough and ready indication of 
draught) and the possibility of dispensing with the driver. All 
these points were clearly of importance, while none but 
powerful and wealthy societies could be expected to concern 
themselves with scientific refinements. 

The evidence of contemporary witnesses is overwhelming 
that ploughing matches had an immense effect in raising the 
skill of the ploughmen and reducing the working expenses. 

These ploughing matches,” said Francis Erskine, “ raise such emulation 
amongst the youth, that a gentleman has assured me, that, when travelling 
along the road, he has seen a young lad, (who was ploughing without anjr 
person in the field with him), as soon as he came to the end of the furrow, stop, 
and look back on his work; and on his perceiving part not done to his mind, 
that he immediately turned, took his plough to the spot, and endeavoured to 
reiJtify the error with great earnestness.”! 

♦ Annah of A(fncuUurej III, 50. 

t AnnaU of Agriculture^ XXIX, 520. Prizes were ut this period given on 
other tests of excellence, as, for example, a prize of “ five guineas and a silver 
cup by the Bath Society in 1784 for ploughing 442 acres of land with a pair 
of horses without a driver ihid^n HI, 50. 

! Amat$ of Agricultwre^ XXIX, 382. 
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** The ploughmen of Clackmannanshire,” it was said, ” from 
being notorious for their want of skill in tillage, are now 
reckoned among the very best in Scotland.” This was a 
direct result of ploughing matches. “ The fields of the good 
farmers, indeed, appear cultivated like gardens.” There was, 
liowever, a serpent even in this Eden : in some counties the 
farmers alleged that the matches tended ‘ ‘ to make the success- 
ful ploughmen saucy and self-conceited, and ready to seek 
higher wages. It is hard to accept the workings of the spirit 
of freedom for good or ill. 

In some cases the rules were directed to reducing the 
number of draught animals and men employed : in the matches 
instituted by Tjord b'jgremont at J’etv irth the prizes were 
awarded foi an acre jiloughed “ in the best manner, with the 
least assistance, and with the fewest oxen.” 1 Even when the 
rules were not so definite and the (piality of the |>loughing 
merely determined the prizes, the contrast with competing 
teams could not fail in its effect. At the first match at Alloa, 
foi example : — 

of the aienibeis of the ehih hud a good seivant, who was, howevei, 
iireposseHsed in favour of three horses in the }>loiigh, with a driver. The 
master sent him to make tlte trial,. in hopes of eonviucing him, and his other 
servants, of thoir inferiority: and it sintceeded: the whole of tliem being so 
asliamed of this man’s woik, as to make tliem ever since reject and giNc iip 
asking for a tliird horse. oi a diiver. 

lliere was, however, a reverse side to the picture. There 
w^as a danger lest too wide a generalisation sJioiild be based 
upon the jierformances under match conditions. Artliur Young 
suggested to the Bath and .West Society that experiments 
conduct(‘d over a period were of more value than competitions 
in the general use of drills, ploughs or horse hoes,§ wiiile Lord 
John Somerville stated some years later that he was 

‘‘not disposed to draw absolute eonclusions from pkmghing matches, because 
much may depend upon accident ; besides that exertions might be made for 
three hours, without much ajiparent distress, which, nevertheless, could not 
be maintained for three weeks, ami so the public becomes misled. ”il 

Besides open ploughing matches trials were arranged for the 
purpose of determining the superiority of particuilar types or to 
decide a wager. One of the most interesting of tliese semi- 
private trials was that held on the Norfolk Farm in Windsor 

♦ Annals of Agriculture^ XIX, 332. 

f /dte?, p. 511. 

JJ5w/,p.331. 

g Letters and Communieatiom addressed to the Bath Agricultural Society, 
(Ed! 1788.) II. p. 186. 

II Facts and Observations on Sheep^ Wool^ Ploughs and Oxen^ p. 141, 
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Great Park in 1798 in order to test the qualities of Lord John 
Somerville's imiirovement of the West of Englajid double 
furrow plough against two Norfolk ploughs and one Eotherham 
plough as ordinarily used on the King’s Farm.* The result of 
this trial was a quite definite indication that the improvements 
designed l)y the President of the Board of Agriculture enabled 
more work to be done under given conditions in a day than 
<‘Ould be effected by the use of the single ploughs. About a 
week later Lord John Somerville’s plough was entered in the 
Petworth ploughing match but did not obtain a prize owing 
apparently to the fact that it had been damaged during the 
journey from Windsor.! 

Another interesting competition, the baais of which was a 
wager regarding the relative merits of the single and double 
furrow ploughs, look place in Essex in June, 1802. The local 
farmers had been very muc.h opposed to the latter type of 
]>lough, but its bac-kcr won the wager and the farmers were 
con verted, t 

Scientific or (piasi-scientific tests tended to be overshadowed 
by contests which matched man against man and team against 
team. The inquiring spirit, the infinite patience that will make 
the infinite number of measurements which is science : these 
were not long jirominent and emerged only at long intervals. 
About the year 1800 the names of many more societies engaged 
in promoting ploughing matches appear in the periodicals, § 
but records of careful tests and trials are infrequerit.il In 
1842, however, the Royal Agriciillural Society of England 
allotted 300 guineas to be awarded as prizes for implements 
exhibited at their annual show, and in the following year “ a 
gicat number of ])loughH were put to work on Mr, White’s 
farm at Bough Heanor and inspected by the judges. ”•! If 
became the practice of the Society to reserve the right to try 
in the field any implement exhibited.** and the Bath and West 
of England Society later adopted a rule which permitted 
exhibitors to show their implements actually at work.M There 

♦ Anmih of Aqriculture^ XXXII, 154. Journal 1LA.8.E ^rd Series 
VIIT, p. 9. 

t Annals of Affriculture, XXXIL, 154. 

t Facts and Observations on Sheep, Wool^ Ploughs and Oxen, p. 143. 

§ For an account of nieaaureinents of draught with a dynamometer in 18.39, 
see Jour. Jt,A,S.E. I, 140, 219. 

'I E.g. Cardicran: Annals of Agriculture^ XXIX, 278: SiisHex, ihid.<f p. 587, 
Manchester, XXXIII, 835; Lancaster, ibid, 829. 

^ R.A.S,E Journal, IV. 487. 

** JUd., 453. 

Journal of Bath and Wed of England Soc. (1871) III. p. 197. 
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uppeurs, however, to have been no sustained attempt to iollow on 
the experimental work inaugurated by the Society of Arts in 
ItSl. Doubtless various forms of tests were carried out by 
manufacturers as they adopted new designs, but public trials 
became practically limited to ploughing matches. Of the 
number hold at different times or at any one time in the 
nineteenth century no estimate appears to have been made 
or to have survived. Doubtless much might be elicited, if it 
were worth while, by local inquiry : but we may accept the 
icceived opinion that there has been a marked decline within 
the recollection of the older generation. Decently inquiry was 
made by the Ministry of Agriculture of County Organisers and 
others, and from the replies which have been received it would 
appear that some 250 annual competitions are still maintained 
in England and Wales. In a few instances tractors are now 
included, but in the great majority of the matches horse-ploughs 
alone are entered. In some counties no matches appear to be 
held even where there is a gxeat deal of arable farming : but it 
is likely that complete information has not in all cases been 
in the possession of the Ministry’s correspondents. 

In England, the county with the greatest number of matches 
is Yorkshire, where 29 are reported to be held annually: 
curiously enough no matches are reported from the East 
Riding. The other counties for w^hich figures are given are 
as follows : — 


21 Sartolk. 

15 Kent. 

13 Durham, Essex. 

10 Lancashire, 
y Hereford, Nottingham. 

8 Oxford. 

7 Somerset. 

5 Devon, Lincoln, Sussex, 


4 Berkshire, Buckingham, Hamj^shire, 
Surrey. 

3 Worcestei. 

2 Northampton. 

1 Cambridge, Cheshire, Cornwall, Gloucester, 
Hertford, .Middltwex, Nortbuml>er]and, 
llutland, Shropshire, Westmorland, 
Wiltshire. 


In Wales and Monmouth the number of matches appears- 
to be large as contrasted with England. In Pembroke there 
are 33, in Brecon and Kadnor together 24, in Cardigan 20, in 
Montgomery there are 7, 3 each in Flint and Monmouth, an^ 
1 each in Caritiarthen and Glamorgan. 

To some extent the national and local tractor trials hava 
taken the place of ploughing matches : and many farmers 
appraise the work done very much as they would the work at 
a ploughing match. This is not wholly to the bad, for careful 
work is as important with a tractor as with a team of horsed ^ 
provided the standard has a real meaning, a ])oint upon which,. 
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as we have seen, Arthur Young thought it wise to insist many 
years ago. Whereas, however, most farmers are, or believe 
themselves to be, good judges of horses, they are rarely good 
judges of tractors : and the points of a tractor cannot bo 
summed up in the same way. Tf the tractor is to be the power- 
unit of the future it will be necessary to take a leaf from the 
book of the users of commercial motor vehicles, and award 
prizes for well-kept engines as well as good ploughing. Such 
competitions, provided the drivers are contented and take a 
pride in their work which will only be the case if they are 
contented), may work a charm not very different from that 
which the early ploughing matches are reported to have done 
in improving the work of ploughmen; for the bane of the 
tractor is the repair bill, and the way of escape is a fuller 
understanding of the machine, a higher craftsmanship. As for 
judging between tractor and tra(*tor, that is a matter for pro- 
longed lest and scientific study, and if the farmer is to form an 
independent opinion he must be guided largely by independent 
reports. 


DISEASES OF THE SWEDE CROP IN 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND 

IN 1921. 

R, B. Strang, N.D.A. 

Mmistrij of Agriculture, 

Powdery-Mildew of Swedes, — One of the most prevalent dis- 
eases of swedes throughout the country last year was powdery- 
mildew*^ and in the northern counties the attack was un- 
usually severe. In the early part of the sun)mer, 1921, the 
swede crop in practically all parts of Oumberland and Westmor- 
land looked exceptionally healthy and vigorous, and promised, 
in spite of the drought, to be an excellent crop. About the 
middle of August, however, mildew developed and after that 
date the disease steadily became worse and the crop received 
a severe check. Not only were the older leaves affected, but the 
young leaves became mildewed before they attained any great 
size. Rain fell copiously in August, so that the damage to the 
crop may be regarded as due to mildew and not to drought. 

• Another mildew frequently attacks swedes, namely the False Mildew, 
caused by the fimgus Peronospora partuiitica. This disease is more prevalent 
in wet seasons and may cause much destruction of the foliage 
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Swede c^rops over the whole of the two counties have been 
examined and the disease found to be equally severe in all parts, 
practically no difference in intensity being observed with vary- 
ing elevations, types of soil and aspects. 

The disease has undoubtedly caused the farmers considerable 
financial loss, which may probably be estimated at about £2 
per nc]*e. This estimate is calculated as follows : — (J) The 
aveiage yield for the counties is regarded as 20 tons per acre, 
but the very promising crop has only yielded 18 tons per acre. 
Valuing the swedes at 10s. per ton, the reduction of 2 tons 
jim<junts to a loss of f 1 per acre. (2) It is the general opinion 
of farmers that the keeping qualities of swedes attacked by 
mildew^ are adversely affected. Maturation is interfered with 
and owing to the liability of late secondary growths the roots 
Mi’o apt to be soft and unripened. It is possible also that owing 
to the ))artial destniction of the foliage by mildew the roots are 
more liable to crack, and, consequently, an undue proportion 
would rot in storage. (S) It is believed that the nutritive value 
of swedes attacked by mildev is n'duced. If this w«i*e so sheep 
folded ou the cro]) would derive less benefit from the bulbs 
and the leaves than from a healthy crop. Precise scien- 
tific evidence for the headings (2) and (S) is still scanty, but 
it is reasonable to assume that at least another f I per acre may 
be allowed for the two headings. 

With I’egard to control measures, it is probable that in 
(common with many other mildews the attacks of swede mildew 
could be reduced by applications of potash fertilisers. At any 
rate care should be taken that potash is not deficient. 

Club Root, or Pinger-and-Toe, in Swedes.— This disease, 
whilst not nearly so severe in Cumberland and Westmorland as 
it was in 1920 was, nevertheless, generally present. Almost all 
ciops had traces, in some the disease was very noticeable and 
in a few it w^as serious. Very few crops (probably not more 
than half a dozen) have been observed where no disease was 
found. 

Most of tlie arable land in this district is a light sandy loam, 
usually deficient in lime, and is therefore highly suitable for 
tlie development of firiger-and4oe. Swedes, moreover, come 
round in the rotation nsually every fifth or sixth year, and it 
is well known that five years is not a sufficiently long period 
to starve out the disease. Taking these two factors into con- 
sideration, it is not surprising that finger-and-toe is the cause 
of huge losses annually in this district. 
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The swede crop usuallv follows oats in the rotation, but some- 
times potatoes are the preceding crop. It w^as remarkable last 
year that where swedes were grown after oats there was more 
finger-and-toe in the crop than in those crops which followed 
potatoes. Indeed, the only crops of swedes last year where no 
finger-and-toe was found, were grown on land which carried 
potatoes the previous year. 

It is also noticeable that there is always more finger-and-toe 
lo 1)6 lound along the headlands, in the vicinity of gates, and 
in damp portions of the fields, than in other parts of the field. 
Portions of diseased roots and containinated soil are liable to be 
c oTied to gates and headlands on boots and wheels, and these 
would infect the soil very h. avily, l)ut in addition such places are 
of necessity trampled and puddled, and, consequently, the soil 
is not so thoroughly aerated as in other parts of the field. It 
is possible, therefore, that thorough cultivation and aeration 
of the soil wnuld tend to j)revent the disease. Possibly this may 
M( (H)iint for the fact that swedes following potatoes are freer 
from finger-and-toe than swedes following oats, since with a 
crop of potatoes the soil receives more cultivation. 

It would se(uu that early sowing combined with a good 
S(‘ed bed also tends to che<*k the disease. In 1921 most 
crops in this district were sown early, with the' soil in really 
good condition, and it would apj)ear that the few crops in which 
t]u‘ disease was severe were sown late. The most seriously 
diseased ('ro[) observed was sown about the first week in August 
and 90 per cent, of the plants \vere affec^ted, the roots being 
small and stunted. This crop was a complete loss. 

Owing to the slightness of the attacks last season the actual 
money losses sustained by the farmers were almost negligible; 
this is due probably to the dry summer and early sowing in a 
good seed-bed. In an average season the losses are much 
heavier. The damage caused by finger-and-toe in this district- 
in an average season is much greater than the damage caused 
1)\' wart disease of potatoes. The protective measures for 
finger-and-toe, and the amount of lime or chalk required, are 
ful]\ dealt with in Leaflet No. 77. 

Dry Rot. — In addition to mildew and finger-and-toe, swedes 
are sometimes affected by the disease knowni as dry rot. This 
disease was first described in 1900 by Professor M. C. Potter,* 
The disease is caused by a minute fungus, Phoma napo-hrasskae. 
which attacks the roots and forms a soft, brown rot, but one 


* This Journal Vol. VI, pp. 448-45fi. 
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which is dry. It is not very common in England, but occurs 
in some of the wetter counties and may be locally prevalent in 
parts of Cumberland and Westmorland and in certain seasons 
may be responsible for very heavy losses. Dry rot is known to 
be very much favoured by heavy dressings of nitrogenous 
manure. Where the disease is prevalent, therefore, farmyard 
manure should be applied sparingly and care taken that the 
land is not deficient in lime or potash. 

Bacterial Disease. — Another disease with which swedes are 
affected is wet rot caused by the bacterial parasite Bacillm 
carotovorus. The bacterium gains entrance to the roots by means 
of minute wounds; high manuring favours the disease and at 
times a large proportion of the crop may be lost. Last season 
the rain following the long drought caused extensive cracking 
of the roots and apparently the wet rot which was found in 
some fields was due to the parasite gaining entrance lo the roots 
by means of these cracks. Where either wet lot or dry rot is 
present in the croj) special care is necessary as to .-tomge. 


CULTIVATION OF THE HOP CROP. 

III.— SYSTEMS AND METHODS OF TRAINING. 

Arthur Amos, M.A., 

School of AgricuUure, Cambrldije. 

The hop is a climbing plant. Tf allowed to grow freely the 
tip of the stem executes a spiral in a clock-wise sense so that 
the stem tends to embrace any stick placed in its line of growth 
and encircles it as it grows. Again, the normal habit of growth 
is vertical so that a hop stem encircles a vortical support much 
more readily than one which is sloping. Finally, the hop sterns 
and leaves are thickly covered with roflexed hooks, causing the 
rough feeling of the hop-bine, so that when once the stem has 
encircled its support the hooks cling to the support and tend 
to hold the stem in position upon it. In all systems of hop 
training advantage is taken of these chracteristics of the growing 
hop stern for supporting the bines. 

Polework. — In earlier times 10 ft. to 16 ft. poles alone were 
used as a means of support. Three or four of these compara- 
tively thin poles were set in the ground around each “ hop-hill ” 
with the tips of the poles slanting outwards, and the hops were 
tied to the poles by means of rushes or bast— hence the origin 
of the word tying,” IVry few hops are grown on poles alone 
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at the present time, though a few grounds may be found in 
which two poles are placed to each “ hill ” and string led from 
a height of 8 ft. 6 in. on the poles of one row to the tops of 
the poles in the next. 

Systems of Wire-work. — Generally, at the present time hops 
are grown upon one of several systems of wire-work. The wire 
consists of galvanised stranded wire composed of 3 to 5 or 7 
strands according to the strain which it will be required to 
support. The wire framework is earned upon stout poles cut 
generally from larch, Spanish chestnut, ash or oc'casionally 
spruce and other woods. Before use, the poles should be roughly 
shaved of their bark, seasoned and dipped in hot creosote, 
2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. high, so that the part most likely to decay — 
just above -and below the surface of the ground — may be ade- 
quately protected. With the softer woods, such as spruce, tho 
poles should be dipped from end to end or their “ life ” will be 
short. The poles are sharpened and set from 18 in. to 2 ft. 
in the gi-oimd, and vary in height from 11 ft. to IC ft. above 
ground and in a few eases are oven higher. 

This wire-work supports the string, upon which the liop-biiu's 
climb. In England the string is universally made of cx)conut 
fibre, which is rough; in America cotton string is more fre- 
quently used because it is cheaper there, but cott('n is smoother 
and the hops do not cling so well in windy weather. The string 
should have a breaking strain of 50 to CO lb., and should be 
uniform and run out at least 100 yards per jronnd. 



AA, top wircfl ; BB, midille wi]*es : CC, bottom wij’cs ; XX, emss strain wires 
H, hop hills ; ntrings. 

Fio, 1,— ‘fitid view, Ftd, 2.— Side view. 
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The Bvtcher System (FigB. 1 and 2), — This system was 
introduced by the late Mr, Tom Butcher, of Selling, and was 
the first system of wire-work to be adopted in England. 
Originally the system was applied to a hop garden, the hills of 
which >vere planted rectangularly C ft. 6 in. apart in each direc- 
tion, making about 1,000 hills per acre. The poles were placed 
in such a way that 2 Jiills were situated between them in 
(ivery row of hops so that 500 poles were required per acre. The 
l)oles were 12 ft. out of the ground and three horiKontal wires 
wc'ix' attached to eacli row of poles; the bottom wire was 6 in. 
abov(i the ground ; the* middle wire was between 3 ft. 0 in. and 
4 ft. high, and the top wire was fixed about 6 in. below the top 
of the poles. 7’he wires in each case should be fixed with staples 
which should be driven in obliquely to tb i grain of the pole. 

Three strings were tied to each hill in nneh a way that they 
spread out like a fan from a point on the bottom wire just above 
the “ hill ” to be equally spaced upon the middle wire imme- 
diately abo\e, and then sloped parallel and e(|uidistant from 
cacli other to the top wire on flu* next row of poles. Since 
tli(^ slope of each row of strings is in the same direction, the 
pull on the wure-work, especially when the growth of hops is 
heavy, is \ery great and all in the same direction; in order to 
withstand this, specially stout cross-wires have to be fixed to 
e£U*h row^ of poles at right angles to the alleys and anchored 
substantially at the outside of the garden. The slope of the 
string should preferably be away from the X'^^'^a^ing wind; 
since this is generally from the south-west the strings should 
slope towards lurth-east; with this slope the bines are not so 
badly blown from the string in windy weather, nor arc the hop 
cones so badly bruised In a wund when reaching maturity. 

Butcher's oj igiual specifications have naturally been modified 
in iminy w-ays by different grow(*rs; thus the hops in the rows 
are fiXHjuently 7 ft. and even 7 ft. in. apart so as to allow a 
wider space lu^tween each string and prevent so much matting 
together. The alleys also are frequently 7 ft. to 8 ft. wide to 
allow more room for the passage of horses with tillage imple- 
ments, hoj)-washers, etc., but the wider rows mean that the 
slop(' of the strings hec^omes flatter and the hops may fail to 
f iicii-cle the string with each spiral in their growth so that training 
becomes very expensive; in order to obviate this the height of 
the i)oles and the toj) wire is frequently raised to 14 ft. or 
even 16 ft. 

The advantages of the Butcher system are considerable and 
it is still largely adopted. In particular the hops are well 
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e xposed to sunlight and air so that they are enabled to develop 
healthily into fine large hops; the bines are all suspended in 
olio plane and aa:e therefore capable of easy spraying with the 
hop-washej*, except when the bines get round the top of the 
poles, by which they are protected from the spray; as compared 
with the old pole system (and this is true of all wire-work 
systems) the hops can be easily pulled down so that picking is 
simplified. On the other hand, from the very fact that all tlie 
bines are suspended in one plane close together, they tend to 
become interlocked with each other and this leads to much 
shattering when they are pulled down for picking. Again, 
when planted in wide rows, esi)ecially if frequent winds blow 



egainst the slope of the string, the bines fail to encircle the 
siring and much hand training is required to keep the bines 
growing on the string. Another minor disadvantage is the fact 
that the bottom and middle wires prevent the passage of horses 
and implements for cross tillage, but as counterbalancing this 
is the fact that when a middle wire is present and cross tillage 
not practised, bines can be led from a strong hill ** to furnish 
the strings on adjoining weak or dead ** hills.’' 
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The Umbrella System (Pig. 8), which takes its name from 
a somewhat fanciful resemblance to the spokes of an umbrella, 
is commonly used in the Weald and Mid-Kent. The spacing 
of the hills is similar to that in the Butcher system, but the 
poles, instead of being situated at intermediate distances between 
the hills are placed closely in contact with the hills : they are 
arranged symmetrically and generally 1 pole is provided for 
every six hills.’* No bottom and no middle wires are fixed, 
blit the top wires cross each other above the centre of each hill. 
Four strings are used for each hill and are attached below to 
a peg or hook fixed in the ground ; the four strings are coupled 
together at about 8 ft. 6 in. above the ground by a string which 
is hitched to all of them so that each of the 4 main-strings 
forms a corner of a 9 in. square. From this point the 4 strings 
radiate at right angles to each other and are tied to cross-wires 
which form a square above the hills nearest to the central hill, 
as shown in the diagram. 

The advantages of this system are that four strings are 
obtained for each hill instead of three, they are exposed to tlie 
air more advantageously, and cultivation and washing (‘an be 
executed in both directions. Moreover, since the pull of one 
string balances the pull of the string opposite to it. the strain 
upon the wire-work is more or less balanced and the wear and 
tear is less; consequently fewer poles are required — generally 
about 160 good poles per acre. On the other hand, spraying by 
horse-drawn hop-washers is rendered more difficmlt by reason of 
the crossing of the strings so that one bine protects another from 
the spray, and in districts where aphis is abundant this is a 
serious (lrawbax;k; the slope to the strings is considerable and 
consequently training is increased; lastly exposure to light is 
not so good as in the Butcher and consequently the bines do not 
hop down so well — the lower bine carries no hops, and the hops 
do not grow’ out quite so well. 

The Worcester System (Figs, i and 5^ was first practised in 
the hop districts of Worcester and Hereford. In the typical 
case th(' ‘‘ hills ” are planted in rows 7 ft. or 8 ft. apart, but 
the ‘‘ hills ” in the row vary from 3 ft. 8 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. apart 
only. Poles are placed from 15 ft. to 20 ft. apart in the rows, 
and the wires which carry the string are not directly attached 
to the poles, but are carried upon stout cross- wires; two top 
string wires are suspended upon these cross-wires over each 
alley, equidistant apart from oach other and from similar wires 
in adjacent alloys. Two strings only are supplied to each hill: 
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these are fastened to pegs or hooks in the ground, and led in 
opposite directions to the nearest string wires above, osuall}’ 
without any coupling at breast level. The slope given to the 
string is much less than either in the Butcher or in the 
Umbrella, but on the other hand the top wires are generally 
liigher and in some cases even 18 ft. high. 



VVol'ccBter System of Traiiiiiig Hojts. 

XX, htritiiiing wires; A.A, Blniig wires: SS, strings; PP, pegs. 

Fig. 4* — ^Kiid view, Fig. 5. Hide view. 

The advantages of the Worcester System are considerable; 
the Reads are carried over the centre of the alley and are con- 
sequently more easily washed than with any other system; the 
Ijeads are well exposed to light and air, and because the slope 
is more nearly vertical less training is required. As in the case 
of the Umbrella System, the pull of each string is counter- 
balanced so that the strain on the wire- work is not great. 
The disadvantages are that cross cultivation is impossible and 
that a greater number of sets ’’ are required in planting in 
the typical case, but this cost may be overcome if 4 strings are 
supplied to each hill and these distributed along a middle wire. 

The Cross Butcher System (Figs. 6 and 7) is the most recent 
development of stringing systems; it is a modification of the 
Butcher System so as to obtain the advantages of the Umbrella 
System. The hills are planted as for ordinary Butcher work, 
hut the poles are set like the Umbrella close against the hill. 
On the other hand the cross-wires are not carried over every 
hill but over every seciond hill, and, consequently, the poles 
are set in rows iia two directions as in the Butcher work. No 
l>ottoni or middle wires are necessary. Four strings are used 
lor each hill; they are tied to pegs below, cjoupled in pairs at 
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3 ft. 6 ill. high and then two are sloped forwards and t^\o 
backwards to the string wires along the alleys in front and 
behind. I’he advantages and disadvantages of this system are 
little different from those of the Umbrella System. 

Stringing Practice. — As previously stated the type of siring 
used for hops in hhigland is cfxjoniit, to which on account of 
its rough character the hop bines readily cling. ^I'he operation 
of stringing the hops is winter work and is generally carried out 
after Christmas, and should be completed before othej* ^^ol•k 
be(‘omes pressing in spring. 



A A, stnii.u wires; SS, strings; PP, pegs, 

FPi. 0. -Kn«l view. ' FlG. 7, Side view. 

Various methods of attaching the string are piaciised; most 
commonly the strings are first cut to the reiiuired length, then 
tied to the top wire by men walking upon stills and filially tied 
down to the liottom wire or pegs in the ground. In other 
cases the “ continuous ” stringing system is practised. In this 
a hook is fastened to the wire wherever the string requires to 
be attached, or in the case of pegs a nail is driven in; the 
operator is provided with a long rod with an eye-hole at the 
top, through which the running string passes; with this he 
hitches the string to each of the points of attachment in turn, 
without cutting the string. The “ continuous ** string system 
is more expeditious, but suffers from several disadvantages — the 
hooks tend to slip, or if a new plan is desired, are not easily 
moved, and again if wire- work has to be taken down for re- 
erection the hooks are inevitably in the wrong place; lastly, if 
a breakage occurs it usually leads to the falling of two or more 
strings. 
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A system o£ stringing widely adopted on the Pacific Coast of 
America offers some advantages in the case of Worcester work; 
in this plan the string wires are attached to the cables at the 
end and to the cross-wires along the length of the alley by means 
of hooks, so that they can be let down to the ground for string- 
ing and again for picking. The economy in cost of stringing 
is not great, but the method woi:iid save much shattering of 
hops during picking. It is worth investigating from the 
experimental point of view at Wye or Mailing. 

Management ol the Growth of Hop-Bine. — In hop-growing 
nothing is more important than the attainment of a perfect 
growth of bine so that each string is adequately furnished and 
produces its quota of ripe hops. Many factors contribute to 
this end and the hop grower needs to perfect good plans and 
see them carried out. Perhaps the first point of importance is 
the maintenance of strong hills. Sir A. 1). Hall showed, when 
he was Principal of Wye College,* the importance of leaving 
the stem attached to the root till the foliage had died and the 
reserve food formed by the leaves after picking had been stored 
ill the root-stock, as compared with the alternative practice of 
cutting off the stems at or soon after picking. 

Whilst it is important to maintain the hop lulls in a state 
of vigorous growth, it is equally important that they be not 
allowed to become overgrown and straggly; for this reason the 
hills require to be cut during each winter period as described 
in the first article of this series. t 

PuUing. —Pulling is a practice carried out as a means of 
equalising and regulating the growth of the hop-bines, so that 
these may produce fine, short-jointed and yet vigorous growth. 
In most seasons and especially when cutting has been executed 
early in the season, the hills shoot irregularly, produce a rela- 
tively small number of coarse bines and require to be pulled 
once or twice and sometimes three times during April and early 
May before they are put to the string. Pulling is also regulated 
to the strength and vigour of the garden, young hops requiring 
little or no pulling, while vigorous hops in their third or fourth 
season benefit by hard pulling. Other factors requiring con- 
sideration when deciding to what extent pulling shall be carried 
out are the characteristics of the variety, the character and 
richness of the soil, and the length of run which the bines aie 
required to make in order to furnish the strings. Unfortunately 

*7. 0. Hall, Journal of the South Eastern AurknUnral College, 1902. 

f'njitt Journal, January, 1922, p. 891. 
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ftom the nature of the case this method of rcigulating hop<^ 
growth can only be carried out at the begizmingf of the season 
and little or no effort seems to have been made to regulate 
growth at any other season save by the amount of plant food 
supplied. This is not, however, the only possibility. For 
instance, it would seem that growth might be easily and perhaps 
more satisfactorily regulated by checking the bines at or about 
the level of the middle wire — say, 4 ft. high — ^by breaking off 
the heads of the strong shoots only. The weaker stems would 
then grow normally but the broken stems of the strong shoots 
would produce two or more fine short- jointed side-shoots Which 
could be used to perfect the furnishing of the strings. By this 
means growth could be accurately controlled at least a month 
later in the season. It is not suggested that any grower should 
adopt this suggestion on a large scale without trial, but it seems 
to be a fertile line for investigation. 

Tying usually commences in the first or second week in May, 
a start being made with the early varieties. The work is best 
executed by women, though sometimes a gang of boys may be 
utilised; in any case, it requires to be very carefully super- 
vised or irreparable damage may result. The operation con- 
sists in distributing the trines to the strings provided for each 
hill so that two or three bines, as desired, may be put to each 
string. Great care must be taken to see that each string to the 
hill is equally furnished and tying will have to be repeated 
several times before all the strings receive their quota of bines. 
As soon as this is done all surplus shoots are pulled out so 
that growth may be concentrated in those which have been 
put to the strings. In cases Where a hill havS died or is very 
weak and blank strings would otherwise result, extra bines 
should be led from neighbouring hills to cover these strings in 
such systems of wire-work as the Butcher, where middle wires 
are provided. 

By the beginning of June all the strings should be furnished 
and the hops should have reached the middle wire and be 
growing vigorously; meantime all surplus shoots as well as any 
runners should be constantly pulled. By the time the heads 
are beginning to reach the top wire the lowest leaves on the 
bines are stripped; this operation is carried out chiefly because 
the lower leaves are inaccessible to the sprayers and so t^d 
to become breeding-grounds for the hop aphis. Stripping is 
later continued to the height of the middle Wire and sometimes 
a foot or two beyond, but it should not be forgotten that the 
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stripping of the leaves weakens the vigour of growth, and, 
consequently, must not be carried too close to the growing 
point, especially in the case of weak hills. 

Training. — The responsibility of the tyer is generally 
supposed to have ended by the time the heads of the bines have 
been placed upon the sloping strings, but this does not com- 
plete the training; for if the strings have a considerable slope 
or if windy weather prevails some of the bines are blown away 
from the strings and require to be replaced. This necessitates 
frequent trainings at first from the ground or with short steps, 
and later on by men on stilts or with ladders until the bines 
have grown over the top wire. This stage with most varieties 
should be attained by the end of July, at which time training 
may be said to be complete. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE OLD SPOTS PIGS. 

Sanders Spencer. 

Until recent years it was not generally recognised that in 
these islands we had several quite distinct types of pigs which, 
notwithstanding the fact that no particular and continued 
attempts have been made to preserve tlieir special character- 
istics, still retained their peculiar points, which were trans- 
mitted generation after generation to their progeny. 

One of these, which might probably be termed original types 
of pigs, was of a black and wdiite or, as it appears to be becom- 
ing more every year, a white and black spotted ciolour, 
has been found for many years in the County of Oloucester 
and the adjoining districts. The persistency with which boars 
of the Gloucestershire Old Spots breed impress their peculiar 
colour on their progeny, even from sows of other breeds and 
colour, appears to prove that the breed is actually an original 
one and not the result of chance or of crossing two or more 
breeds within recent times. Fn the fiist volume of the herd 
book of the Gloucestershire Old Spots Society it is claimed 
that if a Gloucestershire Old Spots boar be mated with a sow 
of any other pure or cross-breed the resultant produce will 
almost certainly be a litter of pigs of a spotted colour and with 
the well-known type of ear of the sire. No record is given of 
the extent to which experiment on this point has been carried, 
nor whether the crossing of a Gloucestershire Old Spots sow 

n 
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with a boar of the Large or Middle White breeds would give 
similar results as to colour, form and hang of ear. This last 
point is mentioned because it is claimed by breeders of Large 
White and Middle White pigs that if a boar of either of these 
breeds be mated with a coloured sow of any other breed, the 
large majority, if not the whole, of the pigs of the resultant 
litter will be of the colour of the sire. The two claims might 
give rise to a discussion on the comparative powers of the 
respective sires to influence the colour of the offspring. If it 
be admitted that the boars of the Tjarge White, Middle White, 
and (xloncestershire Old Spots boars do impress their particular 
(iolour or markings on their produce from sows of any other 
breed or cross, then the claim that a spotted pig is of equally 
pure a breed as the white jiigs must be conceded, just as it is 
generally admitted that the white pigs named are a distinct 
breed. 

The question as to the original cause or causes of pigs of 
differing colours being more or less confined in olden times 
to varying districts has been' a subjec't of keen discussion for 
many years without any decisive results. The difficulty of 
discovering a solution to the question has not been so great 
with regard to pigs of whole or distinct colours, as in these 
(;ases the variations may have hcon due to the differences in 
the colour of the soil, the herbage, and woods and forests 
in the different districts in which, in olden times, the pigs 
roamed in a more or less wild state. The real difficulty aroi-e 
wiien an attempt was made to discover the cause of the peculiar 
markings wiiich ap]>ear to be natural to pigs of the Gloucester- 
shire Old Spots, the Sheeted oy Saddleback, etc., breeds. To 
what we can attribute the spotted appearance of the first namc'd 
and the white mark over the shoulders and down the fore-leg 
of the latter breed is not clear. Yet the peculiar markings are 
persistent, so tliat it would appear that some good and sufficient 
cause existed in the past for these markings of some breeds of 
pigs and the whole colour of others. 

The causes of the present form, size and quality of the 
Gloue.estershire Old Spots pig appear to be much more readily 
dis(!overed. As in other districts, the causes have been the 
requirements of the pig-breeders and of consumers. In some 
portions of the County of Gloucester the elevation of the farms 
is high, and consequently a pig of a robust nature was needed. 
In other portions, especially in the vales, milk production is 
largely carried on, and within comparatively re<*ent years butter- 
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making and cheese-making were commonly followed, so that 
a considerable number of strong and healthy pigs were required 
for the consumption of the skim milk and butter milk and the 
whey. Further, because a very large number of small holdings 
were in the occupation of a thrifty and hard-working race of 
farmers, pigs which could be converted into bacon for the 
summer supply of animal food for the farmers and their large 
families were equally necessary. Probably it was owing to 
these, rather than to any other causes that the evolution of the 
hardy, prolific and quick-growing pig, most suitable for the 
manufacture of large, thick and heavy sides of bacon, and 
now termed the Gloucestershire Old Spots pig, was brought 
about. It may be asked why these ([ualities should be less 
persistent now that the conditions have changed, whilst there 
exists so great a difBciilty in retaining points which at the 
present time are deemed to he necessary, in the pigs of other 
breeds, in order to command success in the various showyards? 
One answer which might be given is that these particular 
characteristics, referred to as being common in tlie Oloucester- 
shire Old Spots pigs, are more or less inlierent and natural to 
the breed, whereas the peculiar points referred to as necessary 
for the suc(;essful exhibition of pigs of most breeds are mere 
faiK'.y points, more or less the result of chance, and therefore 
not natural to the animal and of little or no practical value. 

If further evidence of the many good qualities of the 
Gloucestershire Old Spots pig was required, proof would be 
furnished by the phenomenal succtess of the Society established 
only some 8 or 9 years since. No other pig society has such 
a record. This w^onderful success must have been due to a 
large extent to the inherent good qualities of the spotted pig, 
but it could not have been achieved had it not been for the 
vast amount of successful effort bestowed on the Society by 
the original Council and the Honorary Secretary of the Society. 

The Gloucestershire Old Spots pig has found new homes in 
most parts of the country, where it has become noted for its 
hardiness, its quick growth, and its ability to grow into a large 
fat pig comparatively early in life. These were the qualities 
amongst others that made it so great a favourite in the county 
of its origin, and they are still thoroughly appreciated in other 
districts. Now that the numbers of the particular breed have 
so enormously increased, however, the pork trade alone will 
not be able to absorb all the fat pigs prodiK3ed. In order to 
give some idea of the great extension of these spotted pigs, it 
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may be pointed out that the first volume of the herd book^ 
published in 1915, contained the pedigrees of 89 boars and 
247 sows, or a total of 286, whereas the seventh volume, pub- 
lished last year, contained the entries of 1,407 boars and 5,382 
sows, or a total of 6,789 entries. 

So enormous an addition in so short a period to the number 
of breeding pigs of this particular breed must necessitate the 
seeking of some outlet for its fat pigs other than the fresh 
pork trade. The requirements of the bacon curer must be 
studied so that the surplus fat pigs can find a good market. 
It is quite possible that the Gloucestershire Old Spots pig, 
liaving been bred for so many years with a view to the supply- 
ing of the fresh pork markets and the old style of bacon 
manufacturers, may be in need of some sught alteration in its 
general character, as the form and degree of fatness of a 
side of biK’on of the present day varies very considerably from 
one of, say, forty years ago. Length of side of the pig is now 
most important, and squareness of hindquarters is an indication 
of a fashionably sha])ed ham — for, strange as it may seem, 
tbeiv is such a thing as fashion in hams, or a compliance with 
the needs or fancies of piindiasers, irrespective of some increase 
in the cost. Another point w^hich producers of bacon cnrers’ 
pigs should study is the fineness of l)one, or perhaps it could 
l)e more clearly described as lightness of offal. This redaction 
in the w’eiglit of the head, the legs, the tail, etc., affects the 
pork piin^eyor and the bacon curer far more than the butcher 
is affected by the weight of the offals of cattle, sheep, and 
calves, since in the latter case the offals are given in wnth the 
fat animal, whereas in the formpr instance the offals are pur- 
chased at the same price as the body of pork. Reduction in 
the weight of the bone in the carcass of the pig, therefore, 
may at first sight appear to affect only the consumer, but its 
effects are greater, as a manufacturer gains or loses credit by 
his siK^cess or failure to satisfy his customers by furnishing to 
them an article which best answers their purpose. The object 
in calling attention to various points in these articles is not 
for the purpose of criticism, but to offer suggestions which in 
the writer’s opinion might, if adopted, prove of benefit to the 
admirers of the different breeds of pigs. What is termed by 
the Gloucestershire Old Spots Society as “ a standard for a 
typical G. 0. S. Pig ” is as follows: — 

Head — Medium length and wide between the ears, nose wide and medium 
length, slightly dished. 

Ears — Rather long and drooping. 
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Jmol — Medium size. 

Chest — Wide and deep. 

Shoulders — Well developed, but not projecting, and in line with ribs 
must not show any coarseness. 

Back — Long and level. 

Loin — Very broad. 

Sides — Very deep and presenting straight bottom line. 

Belly and Flank — Full and thick. 

^war^ej’H—Long, wide and not drooping. 

Tail — Set high, of moderate size, yet fairly strong find long carrying 

brush. 

Hams — Large and not flat and well tilled to the hocks. 

Leys — Short, straight and strong. 

Skin and Coat — Skin light or daik, must not show coloured s})lotclics 
otherwise than beneath the spots of the coat, the latter should be 
tully and fairly thick, hair long and silky but not curly, with an 
absence of mane bristles. Colour : while spots on black ground or 
black spots on white ground. Such spots to be of medium siz^*. 

Objections — Hoad nariow, face and nose dished. 

Ears — Tliick, coarse or elevated. 

Coat — Coarse or curly with rose; biistly mano or dc(;idedly 
slate or sandy colour; skewbald or saddleback markings. 
Wrinkles — Higldy objectionable, almost to diMpialifieation. 

Quality to be os])ecially considered by judges. 


THE SPRAYING OF CORNFIELD 
WEEDS WITH SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA. 

John Porter, B.Sc., N.D.A., N.D.T)., 

Count i) Agricidiiiml Orgatiiser for Buchhirfhamshire . 

The object of the trials des(*ribed below was to discover an 
alternative to copper sulphate solution as a spray for destroying 
charlock and other weeds in corn fields. "" For several years past 
a 3 per cent, solution of copper sulphate f30 lb. copper sulphate 
to ItK) gal. of water) has generally proved effective for this 
purpose, 1 and from the point of view of killing charlock it is 

Keporle on the spraying c»f charlock and other weeds have recently been 
received by the Ministry "from a number of centres. They include accounts 
of trials with sulphate of ammonia furnished by Mr. R. C. Gaut (Agricultural 
Organiser for AVorcestersliire) and Professor R. G. White (University College 
of North Wales, Bangor.) The numeral references indicate notes at the end 
of this article which have been prepared from these two reports by officers of 
the Ministry. 
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very satisfactory. It has, however, two drawbacks, viz : — (a) copper 
sulphate is poisonous and on this account requires to be used with 
care, and (h) although it does not kill the cereal crop, it checks 
it, as a rule, with the result that the crop may require stimulating 
subsequently with a suitable nitrogenous manure. 

It would, however, be a great step forward if some material 
could be found which would have the dual effect of killing the 
cluirlocdv, etc., and at the same time stimulating the cereal crop. 
Fortunately, there is reason to bcdieve that a solution of sulphate 
of ammonia possesses this dual effect, as will be gathered from 
the experiments referred to below. 

Herefordshire Experiments. — When th^ writer was Agri- 
sultural Organiser for Herefordshire, one of his Committee had 
a crop of winter wheat which was being over-run with the Corn 
Buttercup (Ranunculm arvensh), and he was particularly anxious 
that some means of dealing with it effectively should be dis- 
covered. Some French experiments showed that a solution of 
sulphate of iron was slightly more effective than a solution of 
copper sulphate. 

Sulphate of iron, however, was difficult to get at that time 
(1920), and as a strong solution had been used (about 15 per 
cent.) the cost would have been prohibitive. Bluostone (copper 
sulphate) was therefore used. At the same time, seeing, that 
some of the highly soluble nitrogenous manures burn the leaves 
of crops under certain conditions, it was decided to t('st the effect 
of solutions of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. The 
strengths of solutions used were as follows : — 

(«) Copper Sulphate 3 per cent, solution. 

{!>) Nilrale of Soda — 1 cwt. dissolved in water and made up to f>0 gal. 
(c) Sulphate of Ammonia — 1 cwt. dissolved in water and made up to 
60 gall. 

{tl) Sulphate oCArnmonia — 2 cwt. dissolved in water and made up to 
60 gall. 

Nitrate of soda was not easy to dissolve completely in water 
owing to the large size of its crystals. It was, there^fore, a little 
troublesome in blocking up the spray nozzles, and further the 
solution acted on the rubber tubing, causing it to collapse. Sul- 
phate of ammonia, on the other hand, dissolved rapidly in water 
and did not tend to block up the spray nozzles w^hen previously 
strained through an ordinary bag. 

The results of these trials were that the copper sulphate spray 
had the usual burning effect on the Corn Buttercup^ with a slight 
burning effect on the leaves or flag of the wheat. Nitrate of 
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soda had very little burning effect on the Com Buttercup leaves 
and in a few days was pushing on both the Buttercups and the 
cereal crop. The stronger solution of sulphate of ammonia was 
much more effective than the weaker spray in checking the 
Buttercup, and within a week its stimulating effect on the wheat 
crop was quite obvious. The yellowish colour and stunted 
appearance of the wheat on the plot sprayed with copper sulphate 
solution was very pronounced as compared with the much greener 
and taller plant on the sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda 
plo-ts. 

Experiments with Sulphate of Ammonia in Buchs.— During 
1921, in connection with the Bucks Agricultural Instruction Sub- 
Committee, the writer had further opportunity of testing the 
effect of sulphate of ammonia solutions. Centres were selected 
for this purpose in different parts of the county, each plot being 
about 1 acre in extent. 

An ordinary “ Strawson ” charlock sprayer was used, and 
convoyed from centre to centre in a Ford van. The pump, spray 
barrel and spi’ay bar were fitted into a farmer’s cart. 
The spray fluid was made as follows*"^ : — Approximately 40 gal. of 
water was poured into a wooden tub of about 60 gal. capacity, 
then a 2 cwt. bag of sulphate of ammonia was shovelled in with a 
spade, each spadeful being given a shake so as to distribute it 
in the w^ater. At the sanui time another man kept stirring the 
solution with a stout pole. With sulphate of ammonia in good 
condition, it was practically all dissolved by the time the bag was 
emptied. The sulphate of ammonia appreciably increased the 
volume of the solution, so that much less than 20 gal. of water 
had to be added to bring the volume up to GO gal. This needs 
to be borne in mind, as one would obtain a weaker and less 
effective spray fluid, by adding 2 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia to 
60 gal. of water. 

Careful notes were made of the effect of the sulphate of 
ammonia spray on all the weeds wtiich happened to be present 
in the cereal crops, and a good deal of information has been 
gathered in this way. 

It ‘should be remembered that last year was abnoimolly dry, 
very little rain falling in Bucks from the beginning of the year 
till harvest time. Hence the weeds wore tougher and more 
difficult to kill than usual, while the stimulating effect of the 
spray on the cereal crop was not nearly so marked as was the 
case in 1920, largely becaus'e there was practically no reserve 
of soil moisture to keep the cereal crop going. The usual 
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RTnothering effect of the cereal crop therefore was not so apparent 
and this gave the weeds a unique opportunity of revi^dng, wdiere 
they were not absolutely killed out. 

Effect of Sulphate of Ammonia Spray on Various Weeds in 
Bucks. — The Fspray fluid w^as 2 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
dissolved in water and made up to 60 gal. 4 

GROur I. — Spray Effective in 1921. 

Charlock (Sinapis arimisis, Linn.). — This particular weed was 
not very common in spring-sown cereals during the past season 
in Bucks, although one very like it in many respects was abun- 
dant, as is explained below. However, at those centres where it 
was present, the spray destroyed the charlock satisfactorily.^ 

Wdd White Mmtard (Sinapis alia, Linn.). — ‘This plant is easily 
confused with onlinary charlock in its earlier stages of growth ; 
but the pod is very distinctive. The beak of tlie pod is longer 
and broader than the rest, whej-^^as in charlock the beak is 
shorter than llie rest of tlu^ pod This was the prevailing corn- 
field weed in the Chiltern Hill district. It was sprayed at some 
centres immediately it came into rough leaf. wLereos in othei's 
it had got into fulL flower. Ho'wever, the leaves were badly 
burnt, the flowers destroyed and seeding very largely prevented. 
At both stagi^s the spray was most effective. 

Luy Leaved Spcedivcll {Veronica hedenefolia , Linn.). — This 
weed was common in some of the cornfields in the Vale of 
Aylesbury. On account of its spreading habit it tends to smother 
the young ceieal plants. The spray apj)oared to destroy this 
w^eed completely. 

Sheep's Sorrel (Rmnca: Acelosejla, Linn.) w^as only common in 
one or tw^o centre's. The spray fluid appeared to be quite effective 
in destroying it. 

Gnorp II. — Partiai.ly Effective in 1921. 

Corn Bnticrcnp or Starreacrc (Ranunculus arvensiSy Linn,). — 
This weed w'as fairly common among winter wheat on the stretch 
of land extending from Stony Stratford to Chaddington. It grows 
up to 18 in. high, has a smallish yellow^ flower and black spinous 
fruits. In Henffordshire those black fruits are called harvest 
lice/’ and the spines do undoubtedly suggest legs. 

When ihes('. plants were sprayed during the earlier stages of 
growth, 6 the leaves were withered up and it appeared for two or 
three weeks that the plants were qiiite destroyed, but after this 
time a proportion of the weeds recovered, and ultimately pro- 
duced seeds. The spray, therefore, was not quite so effective under 
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the abnormally dry conditions of 1921, and further trials are 
necessary to see if the spray is more effective in a normal season, 
as was the case in Herefordshire in 1920. 

Other Buttercups, named '' Crazies locally, included the 
Creeping Buttercup (Ranunculus repens), the Upright or ordinary 
Field Buttercup (R. acris), etc. In these cases all leaves which 
the spray hit were badly scorched, but after about three weeks 
a good proportion showed signs of recovery. 

Dandelion (Taraxacum Dens-leonis, Desf.). — All leaves hit with 
the spray were badly burnt, but, like buttercups, many recovered 
after alK)ut three weeks. 

Broad Dock (Rmnex ohtusijolius, Linn.). — ^In some of the corn- 
fields selected for spraying, docks wore fairly common. The 
spray was very severe on the leaves, and growth was temporarilv 
checked; but after a few weeks the docks began to produce new 
growth. 

Common Field Thistle (Cardtius arvensis, Curt.). — In tins case, 
wherev(u* the “ spray ’’ hit the leaves they were badly scorched, 
and where thistles had been damaged previously either by the 
horses’ feet, or the cart wheels, they appear to have been killed 
outright, but the others recovered after two or three weeks. 

Group III. — Almost Ineffective in 1921 . 

Black Mustard (Sinapis ni^ra, Tjiiin.). — This weed appeared to 
be confined to the cornfields in one parish near Aylesbury. Only 
one field containing it was sprayed and that after the plants had 
come into flower. At this stage the plant was tall and possessed 
long lough stems bearing few leaves. The flowers are small and 
yellow. The spra^T' fluid burnt the leaves somewhat, but did not 
destroy the flowers or prevent seeding. Further h’ials are 
required to s('e if the spray will destroy this plant in its early 
stages of growth. 

Black Bindivccd (Polygonum Convoluvlus, Linn.) and Milk or 
Sow Thistle (Sonchus arvensis, Linn.). — The spray does not 
appear to injure these plants. 

Stimulating Effect of the Spray on the Cereal Crop. — At one 

centre, viz., Saunderton, Nr. Princes Bisborough, a patch of 
spring oats, containing Wild White Mustard, was sprayed as 
follows : — Plot 7. No spray. Plot 2. 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
dissolved in water and made up to 60 gal. Plot S. 2 cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia made up to 60 gal. 

The stronger solution (Plot 8) was much more effective in 
destroying the mustard than the weaker solution on Plot 2, and 
this in turn compared very favourably with Plot 1. 
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At harvest time the three plots were kept separate to see 
whether there was any improvement in the cereal crop owing to 
the spray. The following are the results : — Plot J. 32 bus. per 
acr('; Plot 2, 36 bus. per acre; Plot S. 44 bus. per acre. 

Important Practical Points in Spifiaylng.^ — 1. One should 
insivst on having sulphate of ammonia in dry oondition for this 
purpose, as the damp, lumpy grades take much longer to dis- 
solve, and the lumps need to be broken down from time to 
time during stirring, 

2. Always strain the solution into the spray barrel. For 
this purpose copper gauze is useless, as the spray fluid corrodes 
it. Tlie best way is to cut open a basic slag bag and strain 
through one thickness only. The single thickness is very 
effective in removing any foreign matter from the liquid and 
in preventing blocking up of the nozzles. 

3. Select a dry day for spraying. If the leaves are not dry, 
the solution is diluted and consequently less effective. Further, 
the sulphate of ammonia solution dries rapidly on a fine, sunny 
(lay. It is this “ dry ’’ sulphate of ammonia distributed 
uniformly over the whole plant, which draws the moisture out 
of the protoplasm of the cells and, as a result, kills the plant by 
wdiat is technically called Plasmolysis.” A dry day, there- 
fore, in(*.reases the “ killing power ** of the spray. 

4. A calm day is equally important, as it is impossibh' to 
covei’ the leaves of weeds completely in a wind, and the fine 
misty spray is largely wasted. It also takes considerably more 
spray fluid to cover an acre, whereas on a calm day 60 gallons 
should spray about 1^ acres providcMl one has a good man 
driving the horse. 

5. Although Charlock can be killed after it comes into flower 
it is much better to spray it as soon as possible after it comes 
into rough leaf. The cereal crop then gels the bemefit of the 
nuuuirial constituents of the soil which otherwise would have 
hc^en taken up by the charlock. 

6. Sulphate of ammonia spray fluid has a very corroding 
effect on the usual charlock spraying machines, which are made 
of copper or alloys of (*>opper. Chemical action takes place 
between the copper and the sulphate of ammonia, forming 
sulphate of copper, and, if the sprayer were not washed out 
immediately with clear water, tl^e nozzles and pump would 
soon be choked up with blue sulphate of copper. Possibly this 
difficulty could be overcome to some extent by lining the con- 
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ducting tubes and nozzles with lead or tin, although a harder 
metal would be required for the wearing parts of the pump. 

Daisies in Lawns. — At one centre, sulphate of ammonia 
spray (11 lb. to 8 gal.) was used in order to see if it would 
destroy daisies. The spray was applied with a Four Oaks 
knapsack sprayer, and it appeared to be quite capable of 
destroying a very large proportion of the daisies present. 

Notes. 

(1) A 4 per cent solution of copper sulphate is g(Uieially recommended. 
See the Ministry’s Leaflet No. G3. 

(2) “Copper sulphate has no eifect upon Corn Crt>^\foot (Diitlorcnp) ” 
(Worcs.). 

(.3) “Field trials were carried out (in Worcestershire) on Corn Crowfoot 
(in autiinin-sown corn) against which sulphate of copper is inelfcclivc, and 
from the results the following is recommended : 

Strength : Sulphate of ammonia cwt. in 40 gallons of \vat(‘r. 

Amount of solution per acre : GO gallons ’’ (Worcs.). 

(This is nefuly 2 cwt. in (>0 gallons). 

If the operation is well carried out in favourable weather at least 75 per 
cent, of the corn cniwfoot will he killed and most of the remainder so damaged 
that they will have insufficient vigour to produce seed (Worcs.).” 

(4) “In the course of spraying experiments with sulphate of ammonia 
(in Worcestershire) it was discovered that it had injurious effects upon a much 
wider range of plants than has sulphate of copper. At the above strength 
and rate per acre it will exterminate almost completely ivy leaved speedwell, 
large field speedwell and corn spuriey or dither if young (the latter at half 
strength) ; charlock, radish, common hemp nettle, and many other animals aio 
also destroyed to the same extent as corn crowfoot, the spray thus being in the 
case of these plants not (piite so deadly as sulpliate of copper. Pcas^ beansj 
retches and jtotatocs are all severely injured and clover seedlings are hilled. 
The operation must not therefore be carried out in the case of corn which has 
been seeded out with clover. ” 

(5) As regards the comparative eflicacy of sulphate of ammonia and sulphate 
of copper against charlock the following arc the conclusions of tho Bangor 
report : — 

(a) Spraying Charlock with 4 per cent, sulphate of copper solution is 
much more effective than with concentrated solution of sulphate 
of ammonia, 

(1)) The effect of sulphate of copper is more immediate, and, whereas 
* sulphate of ammonia solution only attacks tlie loaves and to a lesser 
extent the flowers, sulphate of copper destroys the leaves, flowers 
and stem. 

(c) Sulphate of ammonia solution of strengths 2 cwt. or 1 J cwt. to 60 
gallons, causes beans to wither. 

{d) Sulphate of ammonia solution is capable of destroying Charlock if 
the sprajing is done sjifficiently thoroughly to cover the whole 
of the plant. This is not necessary with sulphate of copper 
spraying. 
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(e) Spraying with the concentrated solution of sulphate of ammonia 
causes some of the com to wither (about 5 per cent, in these 
observations). Thistles also receive a severe check, their leaves 
withering completely ; they recover in a few weeks, but not 
sufficiently to mature before harvest. 

(6) As a general rule the growth of corn crowfoot seedlings keeps pace 
relatively with the corn ; in other words, when the season is an early one both 
weed and crop are forward, while in a late season they are both late. The 
best period for spraying may consequently be during the latter half of 
March or the early half of April. The seedlings under these conditions will 
be about 2 inches high with three or four leaves, thus exposing sufficient 
surface to catch the spray ” (Worcs.). 

(7) 7’be Worcestershire report insists on the need for absolute cleanliness 
of water and vessels used. There must be no risk of foreign matter blocking 
the sprayer. The spray must be diiected so as to hit the plants with force, 
not merely allowed to drift on to them. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR FRUIT GROWING 
IN THE NORTHERN COUNTIES, 

G. P. Berry, 

Ministry of Agricultnrc. 


An indication of the districts in whiclt fruit growing 
might be successfully undertaken may be obtained 
from the geological character of tlieir soils. Starting 
with the (^oiinty of Cumberland there is in the 
Penrith district a Bed Sandstone formation which is highly suit- 
able for fruit growing. It is a soil of good substance and produces 
high colour in small fruits and apples, and the valley of the 
Eden on this formation presents many aspects which are most 
suitable for fruit growing The Slate formations of the county 
arc not very suitable for apple growing, althougli there are 
favoured spots even on this formation. The Limestone formation 
extending from Penrith across the county also pres(mts possibili- 
ties where the Millstone Grit crops up. On the coal measures 
in tlie west of the county, fruit can also be successfully grown, 
especially on the margins where the coal measure formations meet 
the Limestone and Sandstone formations; here, as in some 
southern counties, the blend furnishes an ideal medium loam. 
Around Carlisle, where the Lias formation meets the Keuper 
jvlarl, some excellent fruit-growing soil is produced. 

On entering Westmorland the SJiale formations predominate, 
but in many districts the weathering has produced a soil on 
which fruit can be grown (Westmorland, Pamson). 
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The climate of Cumberland and Westmorland up to 700 and 
800 ft. is quite suitable for all classes of small fruits and apples. 
Travelling eastward into Northumberland across tlie Limestone 
formation the Hexham area is reached, and where the Millstone 
Grit and the Limestone formations meet, as around Hexham, an 
ideal fruit soil is again produced. This blend extends past 
Corbridge until the coal formation is again reached, and where 
these meet as good a fruit soil is again produced. The Millstone 
Grit and the Boulder Clay then extend up north with the heavier 
soil on the east and the Millstone Grit on the west, until the 
Morpeth district is reached. All along this stretch there are 
unions of these formations producing narrow strips of good fruit- 
growing soil. When the Morpeth district is passed the Millstone 
Grit and the Boulder Clay are still side by side as far north as 
Warkworth. The Limestone formation then appears and this 
extends right up to the Scottish border. On the lower elevations 
of the Limestone formation fruit can be successfully grown, 
provided tlie necessary shelter can be obtained. 

Coming back south into Durham the same formation is con- 
tinued, viz., the Boulder Clay and the Millstone Grit, and there 
are portions where a good blend is again met wuth as at 
Staindrop, Baby, Barnard Castle, etc. There are also tracts of 
alluvial soil in the valleys of the Wear and Tees which are suit- 
able for fruit growing. 

Ill Yorkshire the Millstone Grit crops up in pockets amongst 
the Limestone and produces suitable fmit-growing soils. 

Shelter. — This is one of the greatest factors in fiuit growing 
in the northern counties, and in most cases, unless the con- 
figuration of the land rules otherwise, shelter is necessary on 
the north, north-east and east. Much damage is done in the 
north by the rays of the bright morning sun striking open 
blossom. Protection from the south-west in summer and autumn 
is also valuable where fruit is likely to be exposed to strong winds. 

In short, altliough the northern counties cannot be classed as 
fruit-growing counties in the same sense as Kent, Cambridge, 
Norfolk, Lincoln, Worcester and Hereford, there are many parts 
where apples may be successfully grown, and as regards small 
fruit, results can be obtained superior to those produced in the 
south. The great drawback to small fruit in the south is the 
extremes of climate with regard to rainfall. Prolonged droughts 
occur and ruin the best prospects. These droughts are never 
so severe in the north, whil^the night dews are heavier and the 
general atmosphere more humid. 
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Varieties. — There have been few varieties of apple, pear or 
plum introduced in recent years which have been accepted com- 
mercially and extensively planted by growers. This is no doubt 
largely due to the fact that there has hitherto been no means of 
testing the commercial merits of new introductions, but steps 
are being taken to remedy this by an endeavour to establish a 
national testing station where not one tree but a considerable 
number will be grown under commercial conditions in the open. 
In the Morpeth and Hexham areas there is urgent need for a 
commercial experimental plot where varieties of small fruit and 
apples can be tested and brought to the knowledge of local 
growers. 

At present it is difl&eult as well as risky to suggest new varie- 
ties to growers, but the following should be tried in the north : 
Apples: — Janies Grieve (dessert), Roseberry (dessert), Cutler 
Grieve (dessert); Plum; — Purple Pershore; Pear; — Confer-^ 
ence; and Damson; — Aylesbury Prune. 

Few of the modem varieties of raspberry, black currant or 
gooseberry are grown, and the probable reason is the fact that 
growers are afraid to plant without having seen thejii tested 
under local climatic conditions. In the ease of gooseberries no 
district can excel the Wansbeek Valley for quantity and 
quality. The variety Leveller should be introduced, and 
it would in all probability furnish a high-class dessert fruit which 
could be tastefully packed and graded and sold in the popular 
coast towns in the height of the holiday season on the lines 
adopted by the Sussex growers in the south coast towns. 

Mr. Anderson, the Horticultural Instructor for Cumberland 
and Westmorland, has found, mainly from plots laid down by the 
writer over 20 years ago, that the following varieties of apples 
can be safely planted; Lane’s Prince Albert, Bramley’s Seed- 
ling, Royal Jubilee, Queen, Scotch Bridget, Schoolmaster, 
Bismarck, Barnack Beauty, and Lord Derby. 

The finer quality dessert apples arc uncertain in the open, and 
Cox’s Orange Pippin should not be planted north of the latitude 
of York. 

A large local culinary apple known as Royal George is to be 
found in almost every farm orchard in Cumberland, and is 
certainly worthy of further ex)nsideration on demonstration plots 
where it might be improved by working on approved types of 
paradise stock. 

In Northumberland, Mr. Mayhevi from similar plots has found 
that apples can be successfully grown even at 1,0()0 ft. above sea 
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level. The most suitable varieties are : Domino, Bramley’s Seed- 
ling, Bismarck, Lane’s Prince Albert, Golden Spire and Cox’s 
Pomona. The last-named variety is the best dessert in the open 
in Northumberland. 

Distances to Plant. — The day has passed when the stereo- 
typed distances given in text books should be followed. The 
distances must be governed by the varieties and the stocks on 
which they are grown. 

Bush Bramley on the paradise requires 18 ft. each way, some 
others 15 ft. and some of the very weakest 12 ft. Bramley as 
half or full standards should have at least 40 ft. each way, and 
there are instances in the south of Bramley meeting after being 
planted 60 ft. between the rows. 

From what we have learned in connection with small men 
starting fruit holdings, everything points to the necessity of 
having wide distances between the rows, so as to admit of vege- 
tables or small fruit, and, what is more important, horse and im- 
plement cultivation. Moreov^er, if the fruit grower plants in rows 
wide apart he can eventually fill up when capital will admit. 

All bush trees planted should have a leg of 2 to 2J ft. to 
facilitate cultivation and banding. 

Pollination. — Although too much importance should not be 
attached to this subject it has been clearly proved that many 
varieties of apple do not readily set their blooms with their own 
pollen, but are dependent on the pollen of some other variety. 
This being the case it is always safe practice to have three or 
four varieties in a commercial plantation, and these should be 
intermixed in preference to being planted in blocks. 

Taking all (commonly grown varieties of apples, the blooming 
periods will be found to overlap so that if weather is favourable 
there is every chance of cross-pollination being effected, and the 
closer the different varieties are mixed the more likely is pollen 
to be distributed during brief spells of favourable weather in a 
season unfavourable for pollination. It is also quite evident from 
experiments canned out that some varieties produce a more 
potent pollen than others for cross-fertilisation purposes. 

Manuring of Fruit Crops. — Although fruit trees planted on 
good land may be expected to grow strongly and bear crops of 
fruit for a period of years there usually comes a time when it 
is necessary to apply manure. There are many plantations in 
the country to-day which have come prematurely to a standstill 
owing to soil exhaustion. 
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At present there is little reliable information with regard to- 
the manuring of apples. 

An extensive experiment was laid down nine years a?go at the- 
College garden of the East of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
Edinburgh, and it was inspected by the writer a short time ago. 
Some of the plots are most interesting and seem to prove the 
vital part played by phosphoric acid and potash in fruit produc- 
tion. On the phosphate and potash and on the combined phos- 
phate and potash plots the fruit was larger and better coloured 
and the crop on the whole heavier as compared with the nitrogen 
plot. 

Where the trees are young and have ceased to grow% somo 
form of nitrogenous, preferably organic, manure must be used. 
This may be either good farmyard, stable or pig manure. Where 
none of these is available “ shoddy '' is probably the best sub- 
stitute, but even artificials like sulphate of ammonia may be 
used with advantage. A dressing of 10 tons of good farmyard 
manure or one ton of shoddy or cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
per acre will help plantations which have ceased to grow. 

Where the trees are vigorous and growing but not fruiting 
heavily 6 cwt. of basic slag of good quality and 2 cwt. of potash 
salts (20 per cent. K^O) per acre may be given in autumn. 
Where the land has sufficient lime the slag may be replaced with 
advantage by 2 cwt. of steamed bone flour per acre. 

As to the best time to apply manure to fruit trees, other than 
liquid applied while fruit is swelling, there still remains con- 
siderable diversity of opinion. The Scottish raspberry 
experiments and the experience of some expert growers 
in the south, combined with the general findings of 
fruit growers under glass, would seem to point to thef 
advantages of autumn manuring as against winter and spring 
applications. The writer has long been an advocate of manuring 
ill autumn before the leaves have fallen and root action has 
ceased. This autumn manuring appears to be the only feeding 
which can influence the formation of fruit buds where such have 
not already formed, and where they have formed the store of 
elaborated sap will be increased and a strong hefiJthy bloom 
secured for the coming season. 

Spra3^ng. — The importance of this operation cannot be over 
emphasised. Upon it is dependent the possibility of producing 
clean fruit and thus competing with^foreign imports. During the 
late war some pests wtoh were to some extent controlled in pre* 
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war times multiplied to an enormous extent, notably the winter 
and March moths. 

The most efficacious remedy for all the leaf-eating caterpillars 
is spraying with arsenates of load and zinc before the bloom 
opens and after it has set at the rate of about 1 lb. to 16-20 
gallons of water. ^ 

It is also of importance that the trees should bo washed with 
a cleansing wash during the resting period. Many good washes 
are obtainable, such as standard lime-sulphur, caustic soda and 
pure lime wash. 

The last has many advantages to recommend it. It is readily 
obtainable and easily made up, the operator can always see whore 
ho has sprayed, and there is little danger of missing portions 
of the trees and bushes. Observations 'and experiments seem 
to prove that the later the pure lime spraying is deferred the 
better the results. Information on spraying is given in the 
Ministry’s Leaflet No. 852 (The Control of Pents of Fruit Trees 
in Gardens and small Orchards), 

The lime is washed off by rain later in the season but in many 
districts it is a valuable addition to the soil and must have a 
beneficial effect as affording a base where soils are already very 
acid and in need of lime. 

One of the worst enemies of the a}>ple grower of to-day is the 
capsid bug,-f an insect which puTictures the fruit at an early 
stage rendering it unsightly and unsaleable when mature. This 
insect has alrt^ady appeared in the north. The only wash which 
has yet been found of any service against this pest is nicotine 
and soap and the spray must strike the insect to kill. In the 
south much harm is being done and the pest is spreading. Suc- 
cessive broods appear and several sprayings are necessary where 
the pest has once got established. 

«««««« 

TRIALS OF SPRING CABBAGE. 

J. C. Wallace, 

Agricultural Institute^ Kirton, Boston, 

The growing of spring cabbage for market is a very impor- 
tant industry in the county of Holland (Lines). The crop is 
frequently a very profitable one, but occasionally there is a 
slump in the market, as in the spring of 1920, w^hen many 
acres were ploughed under i^ this district. 

* Seo Leaflets Nos. 263, 264. 

t See Leaflet No. 319. 
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Many hundreds of acres are annually grown in the county. 
Both soil and climate are particularly suitable for spring cab- 
bage, as iudeed for all kinds of the Brassica family. The crop 
is usually a “ catch crop following on after early or second 
early potatoes, and not infrequently is followed again by pota- 
toes. The crop is not in every case left to mature, or produce 
hearts, but may, if the field is required for another purpose, 
be cut and sold as ** Greens.” There is, fortunately, a demand 
for this class of cabbage in certain markets. 

Spring cabbage growing is fairly well confined to certain 
districts throughout England, such as the Evesham Valley, 
Middlesex, and the Holland Division of Lincolnshire. Certain 
varieties appear to be favoured in diff( ;ent districts. For 
example, the bulk of the crop in the Holland Division is of the 
Offenham variety : in other districts other varieties are grown. 
Many of the large growers in the Holland Division have their 
own specially selected strains, and grow seed from selected 
plants each year. 

Purpose of the Trials. — There are very many varieties of 
spring cabbage, many of which would api)ear to be only 
strains of well-known varieties, and hardly worthy of a different 
name. Many of these varieties are inferior from a commercial 
point of view to well established varieties. 

Trials were started in the first place (a) to test the hardiness 
of varieties, (h) to compare the yields and earliness of varieties. 
About 24 varieties were grown, seed being obtained from 
different districts in Eni^land and Scotland, the popular varie- 
ties in each district being included. 

Cultivation. — A few notes on the cultivation of spring cab- 
bage as carried out in the trials may be of interest. 

Date of Sowing . — The varieties reported on were all sown on 
23rd July, from which date to the end of July is the usual 
time for sowing in the Holland district. Tt is generally acknow- 
ledged, however, that in certain other districts spring cabbage 
must not be sown until August. Generally, it may be said 
that the earlier the sowing the earlier can the crop be cut, but 
too early sowing usually tends to a high percentage of ” bolt- 
ing,” and it is strongly held in this district that the seed must 
not be sown before the 23rd July. 

The date of sowing may again depend on the variety. 
Varieties of the York type are nef'er sown in the northern dis- 
tricts until August is well advanced. Bather curiously, how- 
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ever, sowings of “ Leeds Market made in July and August 
both showed a tendency to bolt. 

Treatment of the Land , — The field used for the trials has the 
reputation of being a bad one. The previous crop — ^potatoes — 
was nearly a failure, but an excellent crop of cabbage was 
secured. The land was ploughed after the potatoes were 
lifted and then worked down. Planting was commenced on 
28th September and continued for about a week. The plants 
were put out in rows 2 ft. apart, with 1 ft. 2 in. between the 
plants. The usual spacing is 1 ft. 6 in. by 9-12 in., but the 
extra width between the rows was necessary to allow the horse 
hoe to be used, as the land produced a large amount of 
chickweed. 

All varieties were planted at the same distance apart. The 
larger sorts, such as Early Market, completely covered the 
ground at the distance allowed, but the smaller sorts, such as 
Harbinger and Redbraes Early, did not halt* cover the ground. 
Commercially, of course, the more plants that are set out per 
acre, consistent with securing good cabbage, the more profit- 
able will the cn)p be. It is not uncommon for plants to be set 
out 1 ft. by 6 in., but cabbages of good size are rarely obtained, 
the crop being cut when half hearted. 

Manuring , — No farmyard manure was applied to the cabbage 
crop. Soot, at the rate of half a ton per acre, was applied 
in December and 2 cwt. of nitrate of soda w^is given at intervals 
from the middle of January, I cwt. per acre being applied at 
(tach dressing. This appeared ample for the crop, as it finished 
particularly well. The amount of organic matter in the field 
was, however, very high. 

Hardiness of Varieties. — It wras thought that the district in 
which the seed was saved might have an influence on the hardi- 
ness of varieties. As previou.sly mentioned, se>ed was therefore 
obtained fi'om different districts. No difference w^as, liowever, 
noted in the hardiness of the varieties grown. The winter of 
1920-21 was very mild, only one short spell of frost occurring 
in December. This frost w^as very severe, and may have been 
the cause of the high percentage of “ bolting ” w^hich occurred 
in certain varieties. Recurring frosts and thaws would no 
doubt destroy more plants than a continued severe frost, but 
severe frost might cause “ bolting.’* 

The percentage of bolting ’* is given in the table at the end 
of this article. Further trials are being carried out to test 
varieties for hardiness. 

E 2 
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Earliness. — The date on which the different varieties were 
ready for cutting is shown in the table. It will be noticed that 
there is a very considerable difference in the dates of cutting. 

The earliest varieties were April, TTarbinger and Eedbraes 
Early. These were first cut on 29th March. The bulk, how- 
ever, of April was several days later than the other two 
varieties. Early hearting is of great importance for the first 
cuttings, as prices usually nm high at the beginning of the 
season. It has been mentioned that Offenham is the popular 
variety in the Holland area. In the trials Offenham and 
varieties of the Offenham type were generally three weeks later 
than the varieties mentioned. 

A considerable amount of further invest gation is here required. 
For instance, in the first place has the district in which the seed 
is saved any influence on the resultant crop. Again, supposing 
seed of the same variety was obtained from diffe.rent districts, 
the question of selection comes in. There is nndoiibtedly a very 
great difference in the strains of any variety. It would almost 
appear to be necessary to select one’s own strain, and send the 
seed to different districts to be grown, the seed then being 
returned here for trial. 

Yield per Acre. — The yields per acre arc not given, as many 
of the dwarf sorts should liave been planted closer. Any 
figures given therefore would not (‘.onvey a true idea of the 
possible yields j)er acre. Useful information may, however, 
bo obtain'd from a comparison of the weight and number 
required to fill a pot or net. 

Remarks on Certain Varieties. — Floiver oj Svring , — This 
variety behaved very badly in the trials. It hearted very late, 
and the hearts when formed were not solid, although it is 
usually reckoned as being very early in hearting, and very free 
from “ bolting.’* It produced abundant foliage in the late 
autumn and early spring, and could have been cleared as 
“ Greens ** at the end of ' January. Messrs. Sutton say 
they have never known this variety to bolt to any extent, 
nor have they known it to heart so late, and I have myself 
usually found this variety, when true to name, to throw very 
few “ bolters.” It is, however, noteworthy that seed of Flower 
of Spring obtained from another source and sown a month later 
behaved in exactly the same wa^ as the earlier sowing. The 
behaviour of this variety is being watched with interest in the 
1922 trials. 
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Harbmger and Redbraes Early , — These varieties are very 
dwarf, the latter being much smaller than the former. If 
plants were put out very close together an early and heavy 
crop would be obtained. 

Large Early Market . — One of the best mid-season varieties, 
producing large solid hearts. Sixteen to eighteen cabbages 
filled a pot. 

McEwan*s Early . — This old variety was also one of the out- 
standing varieties. It was cut about the same time as Large 
Early Market. The hearts are not so large but more solid, and 
the colour is very good. Most of the growers who visited the 
trials were struck with the excellent appearance of this very 
old variety. 

Offenham . — Several strains of this variety were grown. Oik^ 
strain obtained from a private grower in Evesham was a long 
way ahead of the others. The importance of getting a projx'T 
strain cannot be too strongly emphasised. 

Mein's No. 1 . — This variety is an old one. It produced good 
plants early in the year, and at one time gave promise of being 
amongst the best. It did not, however, heart up as well nor 
as early as expected. It would probably be a good variety for 
cutting as “ Greens.” 

Varieties of the York Type . — ^^hirieties of this type such as 
Leeds Market, would not appear suitable for this district. They 
are sown in the northern districts in August for hearting in 
early summer. 

Other Varieties , — A number of varieties were omitted from tlv' 
first sowing, owing to lack of room. Of these Wheeler’s 
Imperial, Market Garden, and bhirly Wondiu’ may be men- 
tioned as .showing promise. They produce small solid hearts. 
Not being included in the first sowing they were not tested for 
oarliness. 

Varieties for Cutting as Greens/' — There is a considerable 
trade for >'onng half-hearted cabbage in the early spring, and 
frequently fields are set out for cutting for this purpose. Plants 
are set out very close together, and the field can be cleared 
early in the year, in order to prei)arc for another cro]>. 
Varieties required for this purpose must produce a large amount 
of foliage, yet must not be too loose growing. ^ 

Mein’s No. 1 and Leeds^Market might be suitable for this 
purpose. Flower of Spring, if it l>ehaves in further trials as 
it did in 1921, would also be suitable. Leeds Market is of the 
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York type, and throws rather elongated open foliage. Further 
tests, however, are being made. 


Variety. 

District in 
which Seed 

When Cat. 

Percentage 

of 

Average 
weight per 

Average 
No. per 

Flower of Spring .. 

was saved. 

Essex 

28th April... 

“ Bolters.'* 
per cent. 
60 

Net or Pot, 

lb. 

Net or Pot. 

April 

Essex 

29th March 

— 

40 

30 

Harbinger 

Essex 

29th March 

— 

40 

32 

Favourite 

Essex 

6th April ... 

5 

42 

27 

Kd in burgh Market .. 

Lothiana ... 

6th April ... 

2 

42 

24 

Market 

Middlesex... 

18th April... 

— 

40 

22 

Large Earlv 

Lothians ... 

18th April... 

— 

66 

17 

McEwuu’h Early 

Lothians ... 

19th April... 

— 

48 

24 

Redbracs Early 

, Lothians ... 

29th March 

— 

40 

33 

Early Feltham 

, Middlesex... 

20th April... 

5 

49 

24 

Offenham 

, Middlesex... 

2l8t April... 

— 

48 

27 

Mein’s No. 1 

— 

2l8t April... 

5 

45 

24 

Knowefield Early .. 

— 

21st April... 

10 

48 

24 

Ellam’s Early 

, Lines 

2l8t April... 

.5 

48 

26 

Manchester EJxpress.. 

, Essex 

21 si April... 

— 

42 

27 

Smithtield Market .. 

Essex 

26tb April... 

10 

46 

23 

Leeds Market 

fiSfiCX 

3rd May ... 

90 

— 

— 

Offenham 

Evesham ... 

26th April... 

— 

62 

22 


The reiiKiining varieti(‘s were sown later, and were kept back owing to a 
fall in market prices. As a result of the dry weather they finished badly, 
and are not reported on her(‘. 


Jt is exceedingly difficult to lay down anything very definite 
as the result of one year’s trials. It is hoped that these trials 
will be continued on a conunercial scale over a number of 


years. As a result of the first season’s trials many problems 
have arisen. Tn addition to the main commercial results, such 
as yields and earliness, there are other ])oiutR wiiich require 
investigation, such us those mentioned in the paragraph on 
earliness. 


POTATO PINK ROT: A DISEASE 
NEW TO ENGLAND. 

A. D. Cotton, 

l\I ycologist, Pathological Laboratory, Ministry of Agriculture, 

Harpenden. 

The discovery in England of the disease known as Pink Bob 
adds another name to the already lengthy list of fungus diseases 
which attack potatoes in this country. Pink Eot was until 
recently known only in Ireland where, by destroying the tubers, 
it is capable of inflicting very considerable damage to the crop. 
The disease and the parasite causing it were described in detail 
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by Dr. G. H. Pethybridge in 1918.* About two years ago it was 
detected in Scotland ; and during the summer of 1921 outbreaks 
were discovered at two centres in England. 

The fact that Pink Bot was discovered last season does not 
necessarily imply that the disease then occurred in England for 
the first time. It is certain that it is not present in the country 
to any serious extent, but it is equally possible that the wilted 
tops of plants affected by Pink Bot may have beeii mistaken for 
the effects of Blight and that the rotted tubers may have been 
regarded as due to Blackleg or bacterial decay as the result of 
some form of mechanical injury. The discovery and prompt 
identification of the disease is gratifying to this extent, that it 
shows on the one hand the efficiency of the Ministry’s Inspectors 
in detecting new or rare diseases in the course of their manifold 
duties, and on the other the keenness of farmers to be fullv 
informed and their wisdom in seeking expert assistance. 


The Disease in England. — ^In addition to the two field out- 
breaks referred to, a (‘.ase of l^ink Bot detected in England 
in seed potatoes may first be noted. Beed of the variety Majestic 
obtained from Scotland was observed by Mr. W. Biiddin, the 
Adviser in Mycology at University College, Reading, 
to be showing suspicious symptoms. T^aboratory examination 
revealed the prosenc-e in tho tubers of mycelium characteristic* of 
the group of the l^hy corny cetes. The fungus was grown in arti- 
ficial culture, isolated from other organisms, and was identified by 
means of the characteristic and unusual resting spores as being 
Phytophthora eryihrosepticay the fungus causing Pink Bot. Only 
a very few tubers were affected, the remainder of the bulk being 
pc^Tfectly sound. This was the first occasion on which the Pink 
Hot fungus has been recognised in this country, and a potential 
outbreak was averted. A notice as to the disease was circulated 
to the advisers and inspectors, and various samples of suspicious 
seed-tubers w^ere subsequently submitted to the Ministry’s Plant 
Pathology Tjaboratory at Harpenden for expert examination ; but 
these all proved to be suffering from frost or other non-parasitic 
fprm of injury. 

The next report as to Pink Rot was received at the Laboratory 
from Mr. J. Jarrett, an inspector stationed at Wellington, Salop, 
who forwarded several samples of completely rotted tubers from 


* On the Rotting of Potato Tubers by anew species of Phyfopkthora : ScL 
Proc. Rmf. Dub, Soc,, xiii (N.S.); 35, p. 529.), Further Observations on 
Phythopthora erythroaeptica^ Pfthyb.: 75., xiv (N.S.) ; 10, p. 179. Also jn 
Jowm, Dipt. Agr. and Tech. Inatr. for Ireland^ Vol. XIII, No. 3, April, 1913. 
Investigations on Potato Diseases (Fourth Report.) 
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that county. The fungus when isolated and cultivated 
developed resting spores of P. erythroseptica in the typical 
manner, thus confirming the Inspector’s diagnosis in the 
field. The variety in this case was Great Scot grown from 
Scotch seed. The disease was first detected on 22nd August, about 
five per cent, of the plants in a five-acre field being affected. 
It was observed to be worse in some parts of the field, especially 
the low-lying portions. A careful survey of the neighbouring 
district was made by Mr. Jarrett and the disease was found to 
bo present to a small extent in a number of fields in several of 
tlie adjoining towns and villages. In all, six localities were dis- 
covered, the variety in each case being Great Scot, the 
seed being obtained from Scotland. L./cal opinion indicates 
that there is some ground for believing the disease to have 
been present in previous seasons in these districts and that 
it was not introduced in 1921 with Scotch seed. On the other 
band the fact that Great Scot only was affected is rather against 
this view. 

The other case occurred near Stevenage, in Hertfordshire, 
specimens being submitted by a farmer. The variety was King 
Edward and was grown on land which had not been under 
potatoes for five years. The seed was home-saved and the crop 
during 1920 showed no signs whatever of Pink Rot. The seed 
therefore was almost certainly not the moans by which the 
disease was introduced. Its origin, however, is probably easy 
to account for. The field in question had been heavily dressed 
with “ London manure.” This contained a large amount of 
vegetable debris such as cabbage stalks, banana stalks, onion, 
orange and potato refuse, indicating that the mantire was con- 
taminated with street sweepings or even market refuse. There 
can he little doubt that in this case the disease was 
introduced with the manure, which contained resting spores 
of Pink Rot in potato peelings and possibly even diseased potatoes 
which had been thrown out on account of being rotten. The 
Rteveiiage case appeared to be an isolated one, no other affected 
fields being observed in the neighbourhood. The field in ques- 
tion was three acres in extent, the disease occurring in patches; 
in the worst parts thirty-fivo per cent, of the plants were affected. 
The tops of the diseased plants died down early and every tuber 
on the roots was completely rotted with a moist rot. 

Description of the Disease. — The’iungus causes a wilting of 
the haulm and a moist rot of the tubers, the disease deriving its 
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popular name from the fact that the cut surfaces of infected tubers 
quickly turn pink when exposed to the air. It commences when 
the potatoes are still in the ground and attached to the 
parent plant, and has been found from the end of July onwards. 
In most cases the attack in the tuber begins at the heel end, 
because the fungus enters through the stalk, and it pro- 
ceeds rather rapidly towards the rose end. Diseased tubers 
remain firm, but of an india-rubbery consistency, and if pressed 
exude a quantity of juice, while finally tliey become completely 
rotten. They do not, however, develop cavities, as in the case 
of Blackleg. A characteristic series of eclonr-changes takes place 
when affci'ted tubers are cut open and exposed to the air and these 
form an important character for diagnosing the disease 
in the field. A pink colour heginfi to show a feiv rnimites after 
cuUbiq, and within half-an-hour the whole of the diseased por- 
tion becomes a deep salmon-pink. With an ea*posurc of several 
hours the cut surface graduallff darkens and becomes purplish- 
t>rown or nearly black. 

Plants infected with the Pink Rot fungus show also indica- 
tions of unheal tliincss in the foliage, due to the presence of 
mycelium in the stem and roots. This usually occurs ratlu'r 
late in the season. The leaves become pale green or yellow and 
ultimately collapse or fall off. The symptoms are on fh(^ whole 
those of a Wilt, though the denuded stem somewhat resembles 
those which have been severely attacked by Blight. Resting 
spores of the fungus are found in the underground stems and 
also in old diseased tubers, and in this way the contamination of 
the soil is brought about. 

The losses caused in some of the western districts of Ireland 
by Pink Rot may bo very considerable, in some eases heavier 
even than those due to Blight, and are gi’eatest in crops grown 
continuously or too frequently on the same land. 

Conclusion. — The discovery of Pink Rot need not alarm English 
growers. As stated above, it is probably not an absolutely new 
introduction, but has now been detected for the first time. 
Its discovery is, however, of great importance, since if the view 
be correct that Pink Rot has existed in the country for several 
years and been regarded as Blight, it is obvious that spraying as 
a preventive would be a waste of time and money. In 
Ireland it has been known now for many years but has 
apparently not spread to an^ extent, and with proper rotation 
of crops, care as to seed and precautions as to the use of town 
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manure highly contaminated with vegetable refuse there is no 
reason to expect further serious outbreaks. Where Pink Bot 
has occurred diseased haulms and tubers should on no account 
be left lying about and especially not allowed to reach the 
manure heap. 

Irish and Scotch growers should take steps to eliminate the 
disease as far as possible, both from seed and ware crops. 
The great lesson to be learned is the importance of accurate 
knowledge with regard to all these diseases both on the part of 
those whose duty it is to undertake research and of those who 
grow the crops. Any doubtful cases of this or other diseases will 
be reported on if specimens are sent either to the Adviser in 
Plant Pathology at the local Agricult ural College or to the 
Ministry’s Pathological Laboratory at Harpenden. 


THE TURNIP GALL WEEVIL. 

P. V. Isaac, M.Sc., P.L.S. 

Imperial College of Science and Technolog g. 

The turnip gall weevil (Ceuthorrhynchus pJenrostigma, 
Marsh.) is a small beetle injurious to turnips and cabbages, 
being the causci of the smooth rounded outgrowths, known as 
galls, on these plants. The galls are the abode of the young of 
those insects. These bear no resemblance to their parents and 
are known as grubs or larvje. The insect is distributed through- 
out the United Kingdom and is also found on the Continent. 

Description and Habits. — 'i’he weevil is about J in. in length, 
and is black above and greyish below. During summer and 
autumn they may be seen in numbers, but one has to look for 
them carefully as, in addition to being very small, they alw^ays 
attempt to remain concealed and when disturbed drop into the 
soil and lie motionless on their backs. They generally feed on 
the leaves, tender bark, young pods and flowers of turnips and 
cabbages, and the foliage and flowers of charlock and hedge 
mustard. They rarely expose themselves and are usually found 
on the lower surface of the leaves of the plants mentioned above 
or in the soil at or close to the roots of the plants in the roots of 
which they lay their eggs. 

The egg is a very minute, soft, almost transparent object, 
and is laid in a cavity drilled by the parent beetle in the bark 
on the root of the host plant, see Fig, 2. One female beetle lays 



-Tui’iiip with Lralls ciiubctl by the (.bill Wee\il (reduced). 

Two \V'ee\irEgj?.s in bark of eabbape stem, indicated liy arrow marks, (xpor^ed 
partly removing; the bark (en^r"c<f). 

(lociMUis made by the Weevil l^aiwicfor pupation (enlarged). 

(hills on cabbage root slmwing roiiinl exit holea of the Larva* (reduced) 

Fall -grown Larva of the (iall Weevil (greatly enlarged', 

IMipaol tliet-hill Weevil, vential view (greatly enhirged). 
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about one to four eggs per day and may lay a total of about sixty 
eggs, visiting a number of plants for the purpose. 

In a few days the egg hatches and a small legless grub, with a 
hardened head capsule provided with jaws, comes out. It begins 
to feed on the inner bark and the plant reacts by growing the 
knob-like gall around it. The head of the larva is brownish and 
the body, which is usually held arched in the form of a crescent, 
18 whitish, but may appear yellowish in those that occur in 
swedes. 

When this grub is full-giwn (Fig. 5' it bores its way out of 
the gall through a small round hole (Fig. 4), and goes into 
the soil. With the aid of a gummy liquid which it produces 
it then makes a small mud cell (Fig. 8), and transforms inside* 
it into a pupa. These mud cells, known as cocoons, are found 
among the roots within a depth of about 4 in. 

Tlie pupa inside the cocoon (Fig. 6) is the stage in the life- 
history of the insect when the grub is developing the organs 
and structures of the adult beetle. When the pupal period is 
over, the Tveevil appears, and forcing the cocoon open, finds its 
way out. 

Two Races of the Weevils. — There are two races of these 
beetles, each producing one brood during the year. One appears 
in spring and breeds mostly in charlock. The parents die off by 
summer and the young turn into beetles by August; those adults 
do not lay eggs at once, but hibernate during the winter and 
breed in the next spring. This race is not of much economic 
importance. 

The other race, which may be called the summer race, 
appears in early summer and lays eggs in cuHivated crucifers 
((cabbage, turnips, etc.) of various sorts and dies off by winter. 
The eggs soon hatch into grubs and these remn»in in the galls 
during the winter and pupate in spring. This race is of great 
importance to the farmer. 

Life-History of the Weevils of the Summer Race.— The 

parent beetles make their appearance about the beginning of 
June, lay eggs from the end of August throughout autumn, 
and die off in winter. Turnips in all stages and other plants 
about six weeks old are preferred for laying eggs in. The eggs 
hatch in five days or more according to the weather conditions, 
longer periods being necessary if it is cold. The larvae in various 
sta>ges hibernate in the galls during winter, resume feeding in 
spring, and throughout March and April and one after anothei 
leave the galls and pupate. The full-fed laiToe do not boie 
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out of the gall to pupate except after the soil around has been 
well moistened by rains. About five to six months are spent 
in the larval stage. The pupal period varies and is short for 
those tliat cocoon late owing to the warmer conditions. The 
adults emerge late in May or early in June. 

Host Plants. — The cultivated plants known to be attacked 
include turnip, mustard, rape, cabbage, Brusvsels sprouts, cauli- 
flower, kale, and kohl-rabi. 

Natural Enemies. — This insect has various natural enemies. 
The common garden slug may boro into the galls and feed on 
the grubs along with the plant tissues. The grub of the turnip 
mud beetle {IleJojihorua mgosuSy 01.) preys on the weevil larvae 
and will bore into the galls to get at th- m. A small parasitic 
wasp (Dio,^j)ihis olcraccm, Hal.) lays its egg through the gall 
into the grub and its larva lives Inside it, ultiraatedy killing 
it. Certain birds pick the grubs out of the galls and feed on 
them. 

Methods of Control. — (1) Hoot out all infested stalks that have 
been wintered over by the beginning of March, and of spring 
cabbages as early as possible, and immediately stack them np in 
large loose hea])s. Tliis is the time when the grubs are nearly 
full-grown and begin to bore out into the soil to pupate. They 
go into the soil, however, only when it is (piite moist and by 
stacking the stems as advised above the full-growm larvae are 
kept back in the first place and as the bark dries qiiicklv they 
find it impossible to bite through the hard hark to go into the 
soil. The rest are half growm larvsp and these slowly shrivel up 
in the bark as it dries. Never leave infested stalks in small 
lots or scattered about for any length of time. 

(2) Plough the land deeply immediately the infested crop 
has been removed. This operation will crush and destroy 
numbers of cocoons with the pnpa3 within. This is very neces- 
sary where such c.rops could not be removed at the early date 
suggested. 

(3) Avoid in the next autumn planting another crop that is 
likely to be attacked. The summer race lays its eggs from 
about the end of August through the autumn. 

(4) Destroy all charlock and hedge-mustard, as the adult wee- 
vils feed on these, and as it may be possible that some of the 
beetles emerging early from the spring race that breeds in 
charlock may lay eggs in the cnltivak^d plants in autumn. 
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THE FOOD AND FEEDING HABITS 
OF THE LITTLE OWL. 

II. 

Walter E. Collinge, D.Bc., F.L.S., M.B.O.ll., 

Keeper of the Yorkshire Museum, York. 

Experience has shown that in order to arrive at a thorough 
understanding of the food of any species of wild bird it is 
necessary to examine the stomach, etc., contents of a large 
number of individuals, obtained from many localities, and 
throughout the various months of the year. Prolonged and 
numerous investigations have convinced the writer that the 
most reliable method of estimating the different food items is 
that known as the volumetric system or percentage by volume. 

Moreover, such mehods of investigation must be supple- 
mented by field observations, the examination of pellets (where 
present), the faeces (when necessary), and the food fed to the 
nestlings. 

In the present investigation 212 stomachs of adult birds 
have been examined from 19 different counties and 28 separate 
localities. Two of the stomachs were empty and 16 were 
nearly empty or only partially filled. These are therefore not 
included, the net number being 194. Of nestlings 18 specimens 
have been examined and upwards of 260 pellets, while numerous 
observations have been made on the “ hoards ** and food 
brought to the nest. 

The counties involved were 


Bedford. 

Kent. 

Suffolk. 

BuebH. 

Leicester. 

Surrey. 

Devon. 

Lincoln. 

Sussex. 

Dorset. 

Norfolk. 

Wilts. 

Essex. 

Northampton. 

Yorks. 

Hereford. 

Notts. 


Herts. 

Somerset. 



The number of adult Little Owls examined in this investiga- 
tion, and the months in which collected, were as follows: — 

Jan. Feb. Mch. A pi. May. June. July. Aug. Sept, Oct New. Dec. Total 

18 20 21 26 27 22 14 7 0 10 14 15 104 

Food ol the Adult. — Animal Food . — Of the total bulk of food 
consumed annually by the Little Owls examined 93.49 per 
cent, consisted of animal ^aatter. The greatest proportion was 
consumed in November (98.22 per cent.) and the smallest pro- 



Montldy percentages of the Principal Food Items of the adult Little Oicl 
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portion in August (87.85 per cent.). The seasonal variation, 
however, in diet was much less than in the case of most land 
birds. (See table p. 1184.) 

Mammals, — Keraains of mammals were found during each month, and in 
126 stomachs. The highest percentage occurred in November (50*72 per cent.) 
and the lowest percentage in July (19*29 per cent). The long-tailed Field 
Mouse {Jpodemus sylvaticus) was by far the commonest species met with, 
remains being present in no less than 86 stomachs. Remains of the Short- 
tailed Field Mouse (Microtus Mrtus') were found in 50 stomachs, the House 
Mouse (Mub musculus) in 9 stomachs, the Brown Rat {Epimys norvegicus) 
in 3, the Red or Bank Vole (Evotomys glareolus) in 2, the Common Shrew 
(Sorex araneus) in 3, and the Mole {Talpa europaea) in 4. 

Birds, — Remains of wild birds were found in 35 stomachs. The total 
average percentage of wild birds is 4*45 per cent, and of game birds *51 per 
cent. The highest percentage was found in March (9*28 per cent.) and the 
lowest in December (2.67 per cent.). The percentages for the different species 
are as follows : — 


IIoiiso Sparrow 

... 

... 

... 2*09 per cent. 

Starling 

... 

... 

2*04 


Missel Thrush 


... 

•12 


Blackbird 


... 

•07 

V 

Wood Pigeon ... 


... 

•09 

n 

Game Birds ... 


... 

•51 

,, 

Miscellaneous... 


... 

•04 



Reptiles and A mphibians, — Remains of the Common Frog {Raiux temporarla) 
were found in two stomachs. 

Insects, — Insect food constitutes 49*24 per cent, of the total bulk of food 
for the year and occurred in 179 stomachs. Examined month by month, the 
maxi mum quantity is seen to be taken in July, viz., 57*86 per cent. In 
August it falls to 39*56 per cent., the lowest for any month in the year. 

An analysis of the insect food presents many points of interest. Firstly, 
of the total average percentage 30*02 per cent, consists of injurious in.sects 
and their larvae, *99 per cent, of beneficial insects and 17*63 per cent, of 
neutral insects and their larvae. Wireworms and click beetles constitute 
16*88 per cent., and are present in all the months of the year. The highest 
percentage is in March (30*00 per cent.) and the lowest in August 6*57, 
Weevils or snout beetles form 9*96 per cent, of the total food contents and 
are taken in the greatest quantity in May (19*59 per cent.), and in 
the smallest quantity in November (2*50 per cent.). Of the neutral insects 
the bulk consists of Dung Beetles {Geotrupes), 

Remains of the Grey Field Slug {Agriolimax agrestis, L.) were 
found in a stomach in October. This was the only mollusc observed. 

Crustacea, — The only traces of Crustacea were those of woodlice, remains 
oi.Porcellio scaher being found in three stomachs and Oniscus asellus in one. 

AnneHda.^-Uhe only annelids that could be identified were earthworms 
The total average was 7*83 pqis cent. The highest monthly was 13*20 
per cent, in April and the lowest 3*61 in January. 
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Vegetable Food . — Of the total bulk of food consumed in the 
year vegetable matter constitutes 6.51 per cent. This con- 
sisted chiefly of grass and bits of leaves and .65 per cent, of 
weed seeds. 

Food of Nestlings. — Only 18 stomachs of nestlings were 
examined. They are, however, of great importance in that they 
show that the actual amount of insect food is lower than 
during any other period. The young birds do not seem to be 
able to deal with beetles, but beetle larva3 and earthworms 
constitute 18 and 23 per cent, of the food during this period. 
Voles and mice form 49 per cent., wild birds 10 per cent., and 
game birds nil. 

Examination of Pellets. — liarge numbers of pellets (267) 
from all parts of England were examined. The average weight 
is 60 grains. They consist almost entirely of animal remains. 
Of the total bulk 53.5 per cent, consists of voles and mice, 
insect remains form 41 j)er cent., of which 17.8 per cent, are of 
injurious insects, 2.2 per cent, of beneficial insects, and 21 per 
cent, of neutral species. Young birds are represented by 2.5 per 
cent, and miscellaneous and unidentified animal matter tty 
3 per cent, Tn none of the pellets were any traces of game birds 
found. 

Variation of the Pood according to Season.— Even supposing 
all the charges relative to the destruction of young game birds 
were true, it is obvious that such food is only available for a 
comparatively short season of the year. It is therefore 
important that we should know the exact nature of the food 
throughout the whole year. 

The seasonal variation in diet is much less in the Little Owl 
than in most land birds, and remains of game birds were only 
found in two cases and both of these accurred in the month 
of June. Indeed, of the two specimens one had been fed by 
the keeper with dead pheasant chicks. 

Mammals, injurious and neutral insects and earthworms 
were found throughout the year, as also a small quantity of 
vegetable matter. 

Variation of the Food according to Locality.— The following 
table sufficientlv explains itself, as showing considerable varia- 
tions in the food taken by the Litlle Owl in all the counties 
involved : — 
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Relation of Localities and the Number of Stomachs containing Injurious 
JnsectSy Voles and Mice^ Wild Birds and Game Birdi, 
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Bedford 


11 

38-20 

7 

22-66 

3 

.3:, 



16 

Bucks ... 


5 

38-00 

3 

24-00 

2 

12-00 

1 

5-00 

5 

Devon ... 


9 

39 42 

7 

28-75 

2 

1 -25 





12 

Dorset ... 


13 

41-20 

10 

26 33 

4 

3.66 

-- 



15 

Essex ... 


9 

30 -83 

7 

25-00 

3 

5-^2 





12 

Heieford 


1 

70* 0 


— 



— 




1 

Herts ... 


6 

36 -OG 

5 

18*88 

1 

2-77 


. 

9 

Kent ... 


7 

27 -So 

5 

21-50 

1 

4-50 





10 

Leicester 


7 

25-00 

6 

22-73 

1 

•91 

1 

8-91 

11 

Lincoln 


8 

23 33 

12 

43-0) 

— 

— 

, _ 



16 

Noifvilk... 


5 

35-00 

5 

26-26 

2 

8-33 

' 



6 

Northampton 


9 

4 3 -.33 

8 

27-92 

2 

2-92 

! -- 

i 

12 

Nottingham 


6 

32 -50 

f. 

30-62 

.3 

11 -25 

1 

_ 

8 

Somcrsot 


9 

26 ’66 

7 

9-66 

5 

13-00 



15 

Suffolk ... 



17-86 

7 

54 71 

— 

— 

' 

1 

i 

7 

Surrey ... 


7 

25-42 

6 

32-75 

3 

15-42 

1 *- 


12 

Sussex ... 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 



1 

Wilts ... 


H 

35-60 

7 

30-5 ) 

1 

2'(K) 




10 

Yorks ... 


12 

21 -94 

18 

51-U 

2 

1-39 


— 

18 


139 


126 


35 


2 


194 


The following statement shows the great variety of Animal 
Food identified in the stomachs and pellets of the Little Owl : — 


Annelida 

Eiinhworms (various species). 

Arthropoda : - 

lS()^<)^)A — 

Oniscus ascUuH, L. 

Porcelliv NcaJbcr^ Latr. 

M Y ill A POD A — 

Polydesnms, sp. 

Inskcts— 

Unnientified insect fragments. 
Oi'thoptera, 

Eui’wig. 

Cobioptcra. 

Uiudeutificd Jarvae. 

Carabua tnolaceuSf L. 
JfarpatuSy sp. 

^Ftcrostichm mcuiidua, Fahr. 
FteroslichuSf sp. 

Ocypus ohns. Mull. 
Philonthm^ sp. 

Silpha opaca^ L. 

Apfbodim Jimetarius^ L. 
Aphodins^ sp. 

Omtmpcs stercorariuSy L. 
Rhizotrogus sohtUicUUy'L, 
Melulonthg vulgaris^ Fabr. 
PkyJlopertha IwTticola^ L. 
EfcUer^ sp, 

Athous niger, L. 


Insects — ( out d. 

Athoua, sp, 

Agrwtcs sputator^ L. 

Agriottjs ohscarus, L. 

Ayriofes lineatiis^ L. 

Apioiiy sp. 

Otiorhynch iia picipes^ Fabr. 
Otiorhynchm tencbricosua^ Horbst. 
Otiorhynch m sidcatusy Fabr. 
SitoiuH, sp. 

CcAithorhynchus^ sp. 

Hylohius alnctis, Fabr. 

Sco/ytus, sp. 
llylcHi )iu,H fra^inij Pz. 

Lcpuiopti ra, 

JfcpinJus hipuliniis^ L. 

Mybcrmu tUfoharia, L. 
Cheimntobia bruinafa, L. 
Mameatra braaaicat\ L. 

Agrotis acgcfum, Schifl*. 

,, exclamationiaf L. 
Trlphmna pnmuha^ L. 

Tortrix virida/na, L. 

- Diptera. 

Tipula oleracea, L, 

,, poUvdoaa* 

PmhyThina macnlosay Meign. 
Hyvnenoptera, 

NamaPuSi sp. 5* 
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Amphibia 

Rami temporaria, 

Aves : “ 

House- Sparrow, 

Starling. 

Blackbird. 

Missel Thrush. 
Chaffinch. 
Greenfinch. 
Skylark. 

Wood Pigeon. 
Pheasant. 


Mammalia 

Short-tailed Field Vole {Microtus 
hirtui). 

Red or Bank Yo\^{£}votomy8 glare- 
oIub), 

Brown Rat {Epimys ntrrtegicua). 

House Mouse (Mm Musmlua), 

Long-tailed Field Mouse (Apodemm 
sylvatAcus). 

Common Shrew (Sorex araneus). 

Mole ( Talpa europaea). 


Summary and Conclusion. — After a very thorough and 
exhaustive investigation extending over tliree successive years, 
and after examining the stomach conttnts of 194 specimens of 
adult Little Owls and 18 nestlings, in addition to making 
careful examinations and analyses of 267 pellets and immy 
“ hoards,” the author ha.s come to the following conclusions ; — 

The res'ilts obtained by this investigation cleiuiy show, as 
previously pointed out by (Jurney (10) that the losses 
occasioned to game birds have been grossly exaggerated, and 
while there is no desire to minimise such in any way, it is 
urged that the relative seriousness should be clearly understood. 

Young game birds are not available as an article of food 
except for a comparatively short season of the year; more- 
over, game birds are not bred in every county. 

Gamekeepers and others have been appealed to to send in 
specimens of the Little Owl, and they have very willingly 
responded, but in spite of the closest and most minute scrutiny 
to which the stomach contents have been subjected, the per- 
centage of remains of game birds is infinitesimal. Injurious 
and neutral insects and voles and mice constitute the main 
items of food. 

An examination of 18 stomachs of nestlings gives similar 
results, while that of the pellets and larders, both by the writer 
and others, lends no support to the view that large quantities 
of game birds are destroyed. It is not stated that the Little 
Owl does not destroy young game birds, for it does, but it is 
contended that the actual percentage is so small that it is, under 
ordinary circumstances, negligible. There are no doubt cases 
where the depredations of a few birds are serious, and of course 
in such circumstances they should be destroyed. 

In consequence of the cumulatijje evidence obtained we are 
forced to the only logical conclusion, viz., that whilst a few 
young game birds are destroyed, the bulk of the food of the 
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Little Owl consists of injurious and neutral insects, and voles 
and mice. There is no escape from the conclusion, for it is 
corroborated and borne out by an examination of upwards of 
260 pellets, the stomach contents of 18 nestlings and numerous 
field observations. Moreover, quite a number of gamekeepers 
sta.te that they have never seen this bird attack game birds, 
although living in close proximity to them. 

Eespecting the value to the agriculturist there cannot, in the 
writer’s view, be any doubt. In sixteen years’ experience he 
knows of no bird (other than the Lapwing) which destroys so 
large a percentage of click beetles and wireworms. A bird that 
feeds largely upon wireworms and click beetles by day and 
voles and mice by night is surely worthy of protection. Even 
supposing that this bird became much more destructive to 
game birds than at present, its value to the agriculturist would 
still more than compensate for the injury. 

It is patent to any unprejudiced mind that any policy of 
destruction is robbing the farmer of a most valuable aid in the 
destruction of farm vermin and some of the most troublesome 
crop pests, and it is sincerely to be hoped that they will raise 
their protest against any such inimical action. 

In carrying out this work I have placed myself under many 
obligations. Firstly I wish to acknowledge the financial assist- 
ance given me by the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of 
Sc’otland, who have defrayed the major portion of the expenses 
of this investigation. 

I wish to record my thanks to the Editors of the Field, the 
Gamekeeper, and the Shooiing Times, for the wide publicity they 
have given to this investigation, without which I should have 
failed to obtain the bulk of material examined. Finally, to 
the following ladies and gentlemen I am indebted for a con- 
stant supply of specimens, pellets and observations and in- 
formation relating to this species : — 

Miss 0. M. Acland, Fred S. Beveridge, Esq., William C. Blake, Esq., 
A. H, Burge, Esq., the Rev. R. B, Caton, W. M. Christy, Esq., W. Cooke, Esq., 
n! J. Fordham, Esq., Charles T. Freeman, Esq., the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Harcourt, W. Hugh Hiittley, Esq., Robert Jardine, Esq., J. E. Knight, Esq., 
the Rt. Hon. Viscount Knutsford, Noel T. Lloyd, Esq., R. B. Lodge, Esq., 
Oapt. W. S. Medlicott, E. G. B. Meade-Waldo, Esq., Dr. F. G. Penrose, 
Major H. 0. Peacock, A. H- Batten Pooll, Esq., A. L. Sadler, Esq., the Rev. 
Julian G. Tuck, D, Milne Watsoi^ Esq., C. E. Wright, Esq., and to numerous 
gamekeepers throughout the country. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR MARCH. 

E, J. Eussell, D.Sc., F.E.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station » 

Manure for the Swede Crop. — Few crops have been so much 
discussed as the swede crop ; on many farms it involves the 
expenditure of more money per acre than any other, and at 
the same time it is so useful as to justify attempts to secure 
as large a yield as possible. On good farms the management 
of the crop is as a rule so satisfactory that the yield is about 
as high as the season will allow : in other words, the limit is 
set by the weather rather than by the farmer’s efiEorts. Indeed, 
in some p^rts of the country farm^VS put on more fertiliser to 
the swedes than the yields justify, thus not only bringing 
disappointment on themselves but losing the benefit which 
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might have accrued had the fertiliser been used for some more 
responsive crop. This matter has been tested by Professor 
Somerville, and his conclusions are justified by the later 
Eothamsted’ work. These experiments show that if the yield 
of swedes does not run to more than about 15 tons per acre 
there is no advantage in using both dung and artificials : a 
farmer may use dung if he can spare it, and then his artificials 
could go on to some other crop : or, if he could make better 
use of his dung somewhere else, he could grow his swedes 
on artificials only, except where the soil is likely to dry out. 
This is shown in an experiment made at Eothamsted in 1915, 
when the yields per acre were : — 

Artijiciah + 

No manure. 10 ions dung. Artificials only. 10 tons dung. 
tons cwt. tons cvvt. tons cwt. tons cwt. 

9 12 12 18 12 15 12 18 

'J^he addition of Jirtificials to the dung gave no increase in yield. 

The case is difierent when the climatic conditions allow of 
larger crops. In the north of England yields are considerably 
heavier than at Eothamsted, running to 25 tons per acre or 
more, and Professor Gilchrist finds that under ordinary circum- 
stances they justify the addition of 4 cwt. basic slag or 8 cwt. 
superphosphate, as well as 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia to the 
12 tons of good dung per acre. 

It is usually safe in manuring to aim at as large a crop as the 
climate will allow, but also to recognise that fertilisers must 
not be expected to overcome the effects of the weather. 

Muriates or Sulphates as Manure. — Farmers are now offered 
the choice of muriate or sulphate of potash, and it is possible 
that they may at a future date be able to obtain muriate of 
ammonia. Experiments are being carried out at Eothamsted 
and elsewhere to ascertain the manurial value of these newer 
substances. Before the War the problem never arose : all the 
available potash salts came from one source and it was no 
advantage to the farmer to obtain muriate rather than sulphate. 
Nowadays, however, there is more than one source of supply, 
and the possibility of competition accordingly exists. It is 
therefore imperative that the relative values of the two sub- 
stances should be carefully and impartially tested. This is being 
done, but as everyone familiar with agricultural experiments 
will realise, the tests must go on over several seasons before 
anything very definite emerges. 

There already exists, however, a certain amount of information 
which may easily prejudice the matter because it is not strictly 
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applicable to farming practice. In laboratory experiments 
muriates have sometimes done a certain amount of harm to 
growing plants. These experiments, however, were not carried 
out in soils, but under the rather artificial conditions of water or 
sand cultures, and while the results are of scientific interest, 
they cannot be directly applied to field conditions. Soil has a 
great capacity for counteracting harmful effects, and it may 
easily happen that a substance which is somewhat injurious in 
the physiological experiment -behaves quite differently in the 
field. It is necessary, therefore, to approach the subject of 
fertiliser value with a perfectly open mind. 

Since only one season’s results are available it is not possible 
to discuss them in any detail, but some i^Iteresting points stand 
out. In the case of both muriate of ammonia and muriate of 
potash no signs of harmf ul effects corresponding with the purely 
laboratory experiments were seen so far as the writer is aware, 
but there were cases when the yield from the muriate was less 
than the yield from the sulphate, although there w(TO also case's 
where no difference- was observed bffween them. 

The results seem to suggest that under conditions 

farmers could use either the muriate or the sulphate 
they pleased, with a reasonable expectation of obtainiil5 
same return: but under other conditions the sulphate wonla 
safer. Tt is hoped that the experiments will be continued lon\? 
enough to allow us to say just what are the conditions in whi(’l^* 
the two manures act alike, and under what conditions prefer- 
ence should be given to the sulphate. The writer would 
appreciate any records from farmers who have had experience 
with lx)th types of fertilisers. ’ 

Effect of the Manuring of Grassland on the Yield of Milk. -- 

An experiment made more than ten years ago at the Midland 
Agricultural College, and afterwards repeated at the Harp^^.r 
Adams Agricultural College, deserves to be brought again to 
the notice of dairy farmers, and might well be repeated as a 
demonstration at other centres. Part of a pasture field was 
dressed with fertiliser and part left unmanured : the plots were 
completely fenced in and cows were grazed on them. At the 
Midland Agricultural College the experiment was begun by 
Mr. J. P. Blackshaw and continued for three years, records 
being kept of the quantity and, over a considerable period, of 
the composition of the milk. The fertiliser used was a single 
dressing of 4 cwt. superphosphate <"*’nd IJ cwt. sulphate of 
potash per acre. The results when worked out as gallons of 
milk per acre are as follows : — 
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1st year 

Yield on unmemured 
plot. 

gal. per acre. 

Yield on manured 
plot. 

gal. per acre. 

Increased yield 
due to manure. 
gal. per acre. 

136 

220 

84 

2nd year 

164 

250 

86 

3rd year 

137 

218 

81 


In the fourth year the increased yield was 119 gal. per acre. 

Even at the pre-war price of milk (6d. per gal.) the whole 
cost of the manure was paid off in the first year, and there 
was a balance on the farmers* side, while the whole of the 
increased yields in the 2nd and 3rd years were clear profit. 

Analyses of the milk by Mr. Golding showed, as the result 
of manuring, a large increase in the total amount of butter 
fat, but a slight falling off in the percentage, and no appreciable 
change in the percentage of other constituents of the milk, 
though of course an increase in the total amounts. 

The Harper Adams experiments were on slightly different 
lines, there l)eing three plots — one unmanured, one receiving 
superphosphate only (2J cwt. per acre), and the third receiving 
superphosphate (2J^ cwt. per acre) and potash (J- cwt. sulphate 
of potash per acre). The average yields of milk for the throe 
years summer grazing (20 weeks) were : — 

Yield on unnianured Yield from superphosphafe Yield from svperplwsphate . 
plot. only. -^potash. 

gal. per acre. gal. per acre. gal. per a(jre. 

175 208 212 

Again a distinctly y>rofitable increase from the use of 
fertilisers. 

Use of Lime on Corn Crops In which Clover is to be Sown.— 

A correspondent raises the question whether lime should be 
applied to a corn crop in w^hich clover is to be sown, when 
there is reason to expect a deficiency of lime in the soil. This 
should certainly be done. Cases are constantly being brought 
to the writer’s notice of failure of clover, either in patches or 
over a large part of the field, owing to shortage of lime. 
Typical instances are as follows : — 

Herts. Suffolk. Norfolk. 

On the good parts ... 0 2 0*8 0*6 per cent, of calcium carbonate 

On the bad patches ... 0*01 0*07 0*2 „ „ „ „ 

The correspondent further asks whether hydrate of lime 
would be a suitable substance for the purpose. It would. He 
should, however, obtain quotations for ground limestone, which 
would also be suitable : it is too late now for quicklime. In 
comparing prices it should be remembered that 100 lb. of ground 
limestone has the same effect as 74 lb. of hydrate of lime, and 
therefo re it should be correspondingly cheaper. 

♦ The results of these experiments are also discussed topther wi^ those 
obtained in experiments in Ireland in Misoellanienus Puhlication No. UU, 
pp. 6, 7, 8, 19, 20, 21. 
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With tbe passing of tLe Seeds Act, 1920, the direct control 
of the Official Seed Testing Station was delegated by the 
Official Seed Ministry to the Council of the National 

Teatina Station Agricultural Botany, Cam- 

lesung aiauon. 

Seed Testing Station lor tlie season 1920-21 is being pub- 
lished by the Institute and will shortly be obtainable at a 
nominal charge on application to the Secretary of the Institute, 
Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 

The following notes summarise the results of the past season's 
work, and indicate the nature of the subjects dealt with in the 
Report. 

(1) The number of samples tested during the season 1920-21 
was 28,577, an increase of 3 per cent, on the previous 
season's total. This is exclusive of about 1,500 samples of 
packet seeds tested on behalf of the Seed Control Branch of 
the Ministry. 

(2) The number of farmers' samples received is still very low, 
only 750 farmers having sent seed for test. In any county the 
number of farmers utilising the Station appears to be in direct 
proportion to the activity in this direction of the County 
Organiser. 

(3) The quality of seeds tested was on the whole good. In 
most cases the germination average is lower than that of the 
previous season, but this was mainly due to the indifferent har- 
vest conditions in 1920. There was a most marked improve- 
ment, however, in the purity of clover and grass samples. 
With the exception of meadow fescue, all clovers and grasses 
showed increased purity figures. The following table shows 
the average yearly figures for all clovers and grasses scheduled 
in the Testing of Seeds Order : — 


1917 - 18 

1918 - 19 

1919 - 20 

1920 - 21 


Clovers, 

Percentage Percentage 

Purity. Germination. 

95*9 68*8 

95*7 78-8 


95'5 82*5 

90 -() 80-0 


Grasses. 


Percentage 

I’nrity. 


Percentage 

Germination. 


97 - 3 74-2 

97 8 82-1 

980 83-6 

98 - 1 81‘9 


(4) Great trouble was again experienced with delayed germina- 
tions of cereals due to incomplete after-ripening. It may be 
added that the favourable harvest weather of 1921 has to a 


great extent prevented a repetition of this difficulty during 
the current season. 

(5) The improvement in the figitres for the dodder content 
of clovers reported last season is maintained. Nevertheless^ 
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nearly 20 per cent, of the samples of red clover received at 
the Station contained seeds of this parasite. About 4 per 
cent, of English red clovers contained dodder, and it is worthy 
of note that the large seeded form occurred almost as 
frequently as the small seeded “ English ” dodder. 

(6) All varieties of clover of Czecho-Slovak origin con- 
tinue to show high percentages of weed seeds and dodder. 

(7) A large number of tests were made on species not sche- 
duled in the Testing of Seeds Order, and it is satisfactory to 
note that such seed was found to be of good quality. 

(8) Opportunity might here be taken to draw attention to 
two modifications in Seed Testing practice brought about by 
the passing of the Seeds Act. 

(a) Since let Anpfnst, 1921, the Continental method of testin^i; grass seed 

has replaced the Irish method. The general tendency of this change 
is to reduce the average purity figure and to inc,rease the average 
germination. This difference must be borne in mind when comparing 
the results of testa made since Ist August with those of tests made 
previous to that date. 

(b) The germination of mangolds and beet is now estimated in terms of 

“germinating clusters,” and not, as hitherto, in ternjs of “sprouts.” 
In view of this, the “minimum percentages of germination” for 
these species have been reduced from 120 per cent, and 90 per cent, 
to 60 per cent, and 50 per cent, respectively. 


The Annual 
Beport ol the 
Chief Veterinary 
Officer lor 1920. 


This Report, being the first Report with regard to diseases 
of animals since the Animals Division of the Ministry was re- 
organised at the end of 1919, has now been 
issued over the signature of Sir Stewart 
Stockman, the Chief Veterinary Officer. It 
contains particulars of the various out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease, swine 
fever, anthrax, parasitic mange, sheep scab, glanders and other 
diseases prevalent in farm animals, and the work of the Dis- 
eases of Animals Branch in connection with them. It also 
contains particulars of administrative action in regard to the 
exportation of horses, the importation of dogs, and the landing of 
animals from Ireland, as well as an account of the steps taken 
during the year 1920 in regard to importations under the 
Foreign Hay and Straw Orders, and the weighing of cattle 
under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Acts, 1887 
and 1891. 

The Report also deals ^ith such interesting topics as the 
outbreak of cattle plague in Belgium which took place in 1920, 
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th-e proceedings at the Ministry’s Cattle Testing Station at Pir- 
bright, where cattle intended for export are tested for tuber- 
culosis, or immunised against red water prior to export to 
South America, East Africa, etc., and also gives an account 
of the work carried out at the Ministry’s laboratory. Under 
the latter heading, no less than 4,052 specimens were examined 
for the purposes of diagnosis of scheduled diseases, and 285 
others for nori-scheduled diseases, and 913 litres of anti-swine- 
fever serum were prepared during the year, and 390 litres dis- 
tributed for use in outbreaks during the same period. In regard 
to vaccination against epizootic bovine abortion, 24,520 lb. of 
vaccine were prepared and distributed for the inoculation of 
animals in afFected herds. 

The Eeport is published by H.M. Stationery Office, and is 
to be purchased through any bookseller, or direct from the 
Stationery Office, price 2s. 6d. 

« 

The havoc wrought by Silver T^eaf disease in plum growing 
districts is unfortunately only too w^ell known to growers. The 
fungus has killed thousimds of trees and 
has rendered it almost impossible for 
growers to cultivate Victoria and Czar plums 
in some districts. It is not too much to 
say that unless some adequate measures of control are adopted, 
the very existence of the plum growing industry in this country 
is threatened. The damage caused by the disease, however, is 
by no means confined to the plum. Mr. F. T. Brooks of Cam- 
bridge has recently reported that the fungus is now attacking 
apple trees, particularly Early Victoria, lord Grosvenor, Lord 
Suffield and Newton Wonder. Mr. Brooks also states that he 
has found the disease on pear trees, which had hitherto been 
considered to be immune from attack. 

For some years past, Mr. Brooks has been carrying out inves- 
tigations into the disease, and more recently in conjunction with 
Mr. Hatton, the Director of the East Mailing Eesearch 
Station, has been undertaking experiments to determine the 
relative susceptibility of the common varieties of plum when 
worked on different stocks. It will necessarily be some few years 
before anf definite results can be obtained from these experi- 
ments, but from observations made in orchards, it does appear 
that the stock is capable of influencing the tree to a marked 
degree. One case which came und^ observation in a Hunting- 
donshire orchard is particularly convincing. This orchard is 
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fully planted with Victorias, of which the majority are worked in 
the usual way on the Myrobalan stock; these are considerably 
infected. The remaining trees have been worked on another 
stock (probably the common plum), in such a way that most 
of the trunk of the tree belongs to the stock. The habit of 
growth of these trees appears to have changed very consider- 
ably, and apparently they are highly resistant. Further inocu- 
lation experiments made by Mr. Brooks have shown, that while 
the Pershore variety can be readily infected with the disease, 
there is a high percentage of natural recovery. The results 
of these experiments are very encouraging. 

Mr. Brooks sounds a note of warning with regard to the 
propagation of plum trees. He has noticed cases in which 
silvered suckers have been used for propagation, and as he 
rightly points out, trees raised from diseased suckers are doomed 
from the commencement. 

As regards methods of control, Mr. Brooks is convinced that 
the adoption of a proper system of plant sanitation, the import- 
ance of which cannot bo over-estimated, is undoubtedly effective. 
Infected wood and all dead wood must bo cut out and burned 
without delay, and the wounds thereby made must 1)0 protected 
immediately by a covering of grafting wax, tar, or similar 
material. Apart from the removal of diseased and dead wood, 
the less plum trees ai’o cut about t.h(^ better. It does not suffice, 
however, merely to burn the infected material cut from the fruit 
trees. Careful attention must also be devoted to those non-fniit- 
ing trees in the vicinity of plum plantations on which the fructifi- 
cations of the fungus are commonly found. It should be remem- 
bered that Poplar trees, which are often planted as a wund 
screen, are susceptible to Silver Leaf disease when cut back, 
and that their dead stumps often constitute centres of infection. 

All growers of fruit trees are strongly recommended to take 
action on the lines indicated above. 


The Potato Immunity Trials were continued in 1921 at the 
Potato Testing Station of the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany at Ormskirk, Ijaneashire. The tests 
were carried out by Mr. H. Bryan, B.Rc., 
Superintendent of the Station, on lines laid 
down by the Ministry. 

The Reason generally was peculiar 


Immunity 

Trials 

of 

Potatoes^ 1921. 


because of the continued drought and the excessive heat, land 
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it soon became apparent that the varieties of potatoes would 
behave in a most abnormal manner. Varieties usually pro- 
ducing kidney-shaped potatoes tended to give ovals instead, 
while the oval varieties tended to yield rounds; the plants 
produced much secondary growth of the haulms; the first- 
formed tubers, even when quite small, sent out sprouts of 
considerable length. All the peculiarities due to the abnormal 
conditions had to be sifted out by Mr. Bryan before any true 
characteristics of the varieties could be determined and re- 
corded, and for this work great ingenuity and patience were 
required on the part of the recorder. The main object of the 
trials was to provide a test from the results of which the 
Ministry would be able to decide a*^* to the further varieties to 
be added to the list of Approved Immune Varieties for the 
purpose of the Wart Disease of Potatoes Order of 1919. It 
will be remembered that varieties are not added to the list 
until the Ministry is satisfied that they have successfully under- 
gone a thorough test conducted on scientific lines. Generally 
one year’s test must be considered insufficient for the results 
to be interpreted with accuracy; and decisions are given after 
tlie varieties have successfully passed through two consecutive 
tests, provided the weather during these years is normal in 
character. 

The trials in 1921 were affected by the abnormal weather 
conditions to such an extent that, save in the case of a few 
varieties, no dependable interpretation of the results could be 
made, and the tests for most varieties will therefore need to 
be repeated in 1922. The Ministry regrets the unavoidable in- 
convenience that this maly cause to breeders and raisers; but 
experiments in past years have definitely shown that the 
intensity of the disease is largely influenced by the amount of 
rainfall, and as this was but 6 inches during the months of 
June, July, and August, one would not expect to find much 
disease on any of the susceptible varieties, so that its absence 
could not be taken as proof of immunity. 

The arrangement of the trials adopted in previous years was 
slightly modified, the different sections of the trials being 
arranged in proper groups. In the Immunity Trials there were 
782 plots, of which 96 were being tested for the second time 
and 686 were being tested for the first time. Amongst those 
being tested for the second time, -wart disease appeared late in 
the season in 9 varieties (Eestorator, Ben Venue, Ben Lawers, 
Godolphin, Geante Sans Pareille, Seedling B.6, Seedling B.6, 
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Purple E 3 ^e No. 6, Seedling 105), and these for the future will 
be regarded as susceptible varieties. No wart disease occurred 
on 41 kinds, but the Ministry was able to make a definite 
declaration of immunity in the case of the following five 
varieties only : — Dunvegan, Ilanfurly Bed, The Celt, Barley 
Bounty, and G.IO. The first four are listed as Approved 
Immune Varieties and G.IO can be listed when properly 
named by the introducer. A number (21) of American varieties 
of potatoes were included in these trials, and also in the trials 
of the Scotch Board’s Station. No disease was seen on any 
of these varieties, but as the majority will probably not be in- 
troduced to the British potato-growing industry, it is not pro- 
posed unduly to lengthen the immune variety list by adding 
all these names en bloc. Should, however, the sender wish to 
introduce any of these varieties the Ministry would be prepared 
to list any distinct varieties that have successfully passed the 
tests. It is interesting to note that varieties which have proved 
immune in America have also remained immune when tested in 
this country, a fact which shows that the immunity of potatoes 
from wart disease is not an unstable character. 


There w^ere tested for the second time a number of varieties 
whose immunity must still remain doubtful; of these Ben 
Lomond and Ben Arthur are typical examples. 


Of the many (686) varieties included in the test for the first 
time, a number (138) definitely contracted Wart Disease late in 
the season. Many proved synonymous with existing varieties 
and are referred to in the Report of the Synonym Committee of 
the National Institute of Agricultural Botany for 1921, but the 
following distinct varieties may now be definitely classed as 
susceptible : — 


King Victor. 

Vitality. 

Improved Regent. 
Craigend Abundance. 
Scarlet Marvel. 


Guardian. 

Jupiter. 

Grigoris Seedling. 
Esbie Selection. 
Geante Bleue. 


Fanner. 

Rouge de Soissinaise. 
Reed Major. 
Corniciibia. 


Of the number that remained free from wart disease, a large 
percentage were distinct and new to the Station. As previously 
stated, the test last season was by no means severe, and it is 
probable that a number in this group will prove susceptible 
when the test is repeated under more normal conditions. 

A few of the stocks sent in were so mixed that it was 
impossible to select the pllnts which represented the true 
variety; the growth of other stocks, generally English and 
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Welsh, or Australian seed, was so weak that no proper records 
oould be obtained. 

In addition to the Immunity Trials proper, the Ministry, in 
continuance of its past policy, again accepted small quantities 
of seedlings from breeders for testing to provide quick informa- 
tion as to the susceptible ones. 

* 0 0 0 0 0 

Prosecutions under Poot-and-Mouth Disease Orders.— A case 
was beard at the Bromley Police Court on 9th January, arising out of the 
Order of the Minister of Agriculture prohibiting the movement of animals in a 
part of Kent on account of the recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease at 
Bevenoaks. Two bullocks and 11 sheep had been sent by railway from 
Islington Cattle Market to Beckenham Station, and thence to the premises of 
a Beckenham butcher, thus being moved by road in the prohibited area cxuitrary 
to tiio Order. 

The Kent County Council instituted proceedingH against the owner of the 
animals, and also the two rail^vay companies wdio accepted the animals for 
conveyance to a destination within the prohibited area. Convictions were 
obtained, and the owner was fined £10 and £2 28. costs, and the railway 
companies £10 and £5 respectively with £2 28. costs in each case. 

Wlienever a case of foot-and-mouth disease occurs, and an Order prohibit- 
ing the movement of animalh is made, the Ol der is at once published, and all 
the railway companies and other persons directly concerned are notified in 
order to stop the movement of aninmls in the locality at the earliest possible 
moment. This is essential to prevent the risk of a widespread dissemination of 
the disease, and stockowners or other persons who break the regulations boar 
a grave responsibility in view of the disastrous results which might follow 
from their actions. ^ 

At Middlesborc Police Court on 10th February, two offenders were prosecu- 
ted for neglecting to deliver up movement licences for pigs and cattle, and 
were fined £5 and £10 resjiectively, with costs in each case. All movement 
licences granted under the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Orders are required to be 
delivered up to the local police after the movement is completed. Unless this 
is done the authorities would not bo able to maintain proper check on the 
movements in a scheduled area. 

Eradication of Rabies in Great Britain.— By an Order which 
was made by the Ministry on 30th January, the remaining muzzling and 
movement restrictions imposed in great Britain on account of rabies, viar., those 
in force in Hampshii'e and Wiltshire, were finally removed as from 6th Feb- 
ruary, no case of rabies having occurred in thoge areas, nor in any other part 
of Great Britain, since 7th June, 1921. 

In view of the freedom of the whole country from rabies for a period of 
eight months, the Ministry has every re(^on to believe that the disease has 
been entirely eradicated. After 16 years of freedom from rabies in the United 
Kingdom, the disease was re-introduced at Plymouth in the summer of 1916 
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by an imported dog, which, owing to the abnormal conditiona arising from the 
War, escaped the Quarantine Regulations. This case was directly responsible 
for 129 cases of rabies between Devon and Cornwall before the disease was 
finally eradicated from those counties in August, 1919. Tlie risk of re-import- 
ing rabies was increased during the period of demobilisation following the 
arimstice, when, in spite of Army, Navy and Air Force regulations forbidding 
importation by members of Ilis Majesty’s Forces except under quarantine 
conditions, dogs were undoubtedly landed illegally. Some of these wore 
detected and the ofleuder dealt with. To such cases must be aitiiboicd the 
invasions of rabies in South Wales in March, 1919, in tie Metropolitan area 
in April, 1919, in North Essex in August, ami m W iltshire extending 

into Hampshire and D- ’setsb'“"“'^^’ 

'all in the S<mth of < England or South Waleh— were 

afTecia oy the disease during the period from 1918 to 1921 (inclusive). 
The |>tal number of confirmed cases of rabies was 319, but the number of reported 
casepnvestigated by the Ministry was 908. The total number of peisons 
kiio^^n to have been bitten by affected or suspected dogs was 230 ; of this 
mnfiber, 87 were bitten by rabid dogs and J23 underwent Pasteur treatment, 
byhrrangeinont with tiie Ministry (»f Health, in Paris, Plymouth or London. 
None of those cases were known to have develojied hydropliobia. 

The method adopted by the Ministry in dealing witli the disease may be 
uminaiisod as follow^s : — 


(a) Notiticaiioii of suspected cases by telegram 'to the Ministry. 
Diagnostic inquiry at the Ministiy’s laboratory by examination of the 
head and neck of suspected animals. 

(h) Immediate local inquiry by inspectors of the Ministry and Local 
Authority into the history of affecled dogs and all contacts ; particu- 
lars of persons bitten being sent at once to the Mniisti^ of Health for 
action. 

' (c) On confirmation of a case of rabies, an Order is immediately 

applied by the Ministry to an area of about 15 to 20 miles radius around 
the place where the affected dog was found, requiting the muzzling of all 
dogs in public places and ]>rohil)iting the movement of all dogs out of 
that area except by licence and under quarantine conditions. 

The consistent pursuit of tins policy of muzzling and movement restric- 
tions, involves considerable work ; 18,053 licences were issued authorising 
the movement of dogs under these regulations. There is no doubt, however, 
that the control exercised by the Ministry has been justified by its succ'ess. 
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